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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 


From  the  list  in  the  following  pages,  these  representative  books  and 
articles  may  be  selected :  National  education  association,  Proceedings 
1912,  and  Report  of  Committee  on  teachers'  salaries  and  cost  of 
living;  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  education,  volume  4;  Chancellor, 
School  system  of  Buffalo;  Lanson,  Trois  mois  d'enseignement  aux 
fitats-Unis;  McKeever,  Training  the  boy;  Gillette,  Rural  sociology; 
Russell,  Professional  factors  in  the  training  of  the  high-school  teacher; 
Suzzallo,  Organization  of  the  teaching  profession;  Moore,  How  New 
York  city  administers  its  schools;  Bryant,  School  feeding;  Willson, 
Education  in  sex  hygiene. 

The  Committee  on  school  inquiry  of  the  Board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  recently  issued  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  its  specialists  on  educational  aspects  of  the  inquiry: 

Part  II.  Subdivision  I.  Elementary  schools.  Section  D. — The  Courtis  tests  in  arith- 
metic.  By  Stuart  A.  Courtis,   iv,  158  p. 

Part  II.  Subdivision  II.  Vocational  (industrial)  schools.  What  kinds  of  vocational 
schools  are  needed?   By  Herman  Schneider,   vii,  56  p. 

Part  II.  Subdivision  III.  High  schools.  Section  B. — Commercial  high  schools  and 
commercial  courses  in  high  schools.   By  Frank  V.  Thompson,   vi,  44  p. 

Part  II.  Subdivision  III.  High  schools.  Section  C. — Problems  in  oiganizadon  and 
adminisl^ration.   By  Frank  W.  Ballou.   ix,  142  p.   fold,  charts. 

The  Survey,  New  York,  has  established  a  department  called  Edu- 
cation, which  appears  in  what  is  known  as  the  departmental  issue, 
published  in  the  middle  of  each  month,  of  that  periodical. 

Of  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin,  only  those  named  in  the 
section  headed  ''Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications"  are 
available  for  free  distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  may  ordi- 
narily be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or 
through  a  dealer,  or  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the 
secretary  of  the  issuing  organization. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CUBRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 


481.  Ameiioan  association  of  coUegiate  registrars.   Third  annual  meeting, 

Chicago,  lU.,  July  9  and  10,  1912.   53  p.  8°. 

Contains:  1.  The  organisation  of  administrative  routine  in  twelve  American  universities,  p. 
9-16.  2.  Salaries  and  status  of  college  registrars,  p.  19-24.  3.  W.  A.  Hervey:  The  proper  delimi- 
tation of  the  functions  of  the  registrar's  office,  p.  27-39.  4.  A.  H.  Espenshade:  How  we  college 
registrafs  can  promote  our  common  welfare,  p.  40-47.  5.  A.  O.  Hall:  A  uniform  blank  for  th* 
transcript  of  a  student's  record,  p.  4&-53. 

482.  Association  of  American  law  schools.   Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual 

meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  August  26  and  27,  1912.  108  p. 
8**.  (Reprinted  from  the  Txansactions  of  the  American  bar  association  for 
1912)   (Walter  W.  Cook,  secretary-treasurer,  Chicago,  III.) 

483.  National  council  of  teachers  of  English.    [Papecs  read  at  the  meeting  held 

November,  1912]   English  journal,  2 : 81-98,  109-21,  February  1913. 

Contains:  1.  L.  R.  Brown:  Some  needed  readjustments  in  the  teaching  of  English  grammar, 
p.  81-92.  2.  Allan  Abbott:  A  high-school  coiu^  in  drama,  p.  9S-98.  3.  C.  N.  Qreenough:  Aa 
experiment  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  composition  for  work  with  college  freshmen,  p.  109-16: 
Discussion,  p.  115-21. 

484.  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  pro- 

ceedings and  addresses  of  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  111., 
July  6-12,  1912.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  The  Association,  1912.  142T  p.  8^. 
(D.  W.  Springer,  secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 


Contains:  1.  C.  O.  Pearse:  President's  address,  p.  130-38.  2.  The  National  education  associa- 
tion—the  half-century  mark— J.  L.  Pickard:  Brief  historical  sketch  of  the  first  teachers  associa- 
tion held  in  Chicago,  HI.,  p.  137-39;  T.  W.  BickneU:  The  rebirth  of  the  Association  in  1884,  p. 
139-45;  J.  W.  Redway:  The  ideals  of  half  aoentury,  p.  145-51;  J.  M.  Greenwood:  The  monuments: 
the  achievements  of  fifty  years,  p.  151-57;  Ellen  C.  Sabin:  The  coming  half-century,  p.  157-61. 
3.  The  American  high  school— W.  R.  Siders:  Its  relation  to  the  schools  below,  p.  161-68;  Ade- 
laide S.  Baylor:  Mortality  in  the  early  years:  some  adminlstratiye  remedies,  p.  168-73;  A.  D. 
Call:  The  specialixed  or  vocational  vs.  the  composite  high  school,  p.  174-80;  M.  C.  Potter:  Social 
organisation  in  the  high  school,  p.  181-87;  Kate  U.  Clark:  What  the  public  may  expect  in  divi- 
dends: material,  civic,  and  social,  p.  187-03;  W.  H.  Meams:  The  worship  of  the  ''standard," 
p.  193-200.  4.  A  national  oniversity— E.  J.  James:  The  National  association  of  state  universities 
and  the  national  university,  p.  201-10;  C.  R.  Van  Hise:  A  national  univeraity  a  national  asset; 
an  instmmentality  tor  advanced  research,  p.  210-20;  J.  H.  Baker:  A  national  university  as  re- 
lated to  democracy,  p.  220-25;  W.  O.  Thompson:  Ways  and  means:  the  next  steps,  p.  225-30. 
5.  The  r^ation  of  the  public  schools  to  the  movement  for  recreational,  social,  and  civic  oppor- 
tunity—Rowland Haynes:  'How  a  cooununity  may  find  out  and  plan  for  its  recreation  needs, 
p.  230-34;  D.  H.  Perkins:  The  relation  of  schoolhouse  architecture  to  the  social  center  movement, 
p.  234-39;  A.  E.  Bostwick:  The  public  library,  the  public  school,  and  the  social  center  move- 
ment, p.  24(M6;  E.  C.  Stem:  The  organization  and  administration  of  recreation  and  social  center 
woric,  p.  246-50;  Herbert  Quick:  The  social  center  and  the  rural  community,  p.  250-57.  6.  The 
public  schools  and  the  public  health— F.  6.  Dresslar:  The  duty  of  the  state  in  the  medical  in- 
spection of  schools;  results  which  the  public  may  rightfully  expect,  p.  257-64;  D.  8.  Jordan:  The 
teaching  of  personal  hygiene  in  the  schools,  p.  264-67;  C.  E.  North:  Sanitary  education  in  rural 
oomnmnltles,  p.  267-73;  C.  A.  L.  Reed:  The  medical  (ospection  of  schools  and  medical  freedom, 
p.  273-78;  H.  W.  Wiley:  Some  problems  in  education  as  related  to  the  public  health,  p.  278-80. 
7.  Rural  life  conditions  and  rural  education— W.  H.  Wilson:  A  social  and  educational  survey  of 
the  rural  community,  p.  281-86;  T.  R.  Foust:  What  is  being  done  to  meet  the  problem  by  the 
schools  of  Onllfbrd  oounty,  N.  C,  p.  286-91;  L.  R.  Alderman:  What  is  being  done  to  meet  the 
problem  by  the  state  of  Oregon,  p.  291-95;  J.  H  Worst:  What  is  being  done  to  meet  the  problem 
by  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  p.  295-301;  Mrs.  Frank  De  Oarmo:  The  humanity  of  highways, 
p.  301-307;  E.  J.  Russell:  The  school,  the  college,  and  the  English  farmer,  p.  807-13.  8.  A.  E. 
Winship:  The  best  next  thing  for  the  teaching  profession,  p.  313-16.  9.  Bertha  von  Suttner: 
Peace  and  arbitration,  p.  316-19.  10.  Qerda  Sebbelov:  Camp  fire  girls,  p.  320-22.  11.  L.  H. 
OuUck:  The  Camp  fire  |^  and  the  new  relation  of  women  to  the  world,  p.  322-27. 
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Department  of  Superintendence  (St.  LotUs  meeting ,  191$). 
12.  Organixatioii  affecting  the  course  .of  study  and  economy  of  time— W.  H.  Elson:  Waste  and 
efflrtency  in  school  studies,  p.  336-13;  W.  L.  Stephens:  Departmental  teaching  in  the  elementary 
grades,  p.  343^9;  D.  E.  Phillips:  The  chUd  versus  promotion-machinery,  p.  34iM»5;  D.  H. 
Qirlstensen:  Some  adjustments  and  changes  in  the  course  of  study  and  school  organisation  sug> 
gested  by  the  needs  and  the  capacities  of  children  that  vary  from  the  standards  set  for  average 
pupils,  p.  355-68;  J.  H.  Francis:  A.  reorganization  of  our  school  system,  p.  368-70.  13.  The  de- 
termining of  school  efficiency— C.  N.  Kendall:  The  value  of  the  educational  commission  in  de- 
termining the  eflSciency  of  a  city  school  system,  p.  376-81;  If.  O.  Brumbaugh:  The  n^lation  of 
an  urban  community  to  its  public-school  system,  p.  381-84;  W.  H.  Allen:  How  may  a  community 
learn  its  unmet  school  needs?  p.  384-87;  O.  H.  Chatfield:  Quantitative  tests  in  education,  p. 
387-94.  14.  Lucy  Wheelock:  The  function  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  public4chool  system,  p. 
305-401.  15.  Problems  relating  to  child  welfare— O.  R.  Lovejoy:  The  duty  of  superintendenti 
in  the  enlbrcement  of  child-labor  laws,  p.  401-408;  J.  H.  Van  Sickle:  How  tar  shall  the  public* 
school  system  care  for  the  iteble-minded?  p.  408-11;  C.  O.  Pearse:  The  city  trade  school— «a 
important  instrumentality  for  improving'  the  vocational  need  of  the  city  child,  p.  411-16;  Q.  P. 
Knox:  How  should  the  school  system  contribute  to  an  intelligent  choice  of  vocation  on  the  part 
of  the  pupar  p.  417-25;  L.  D.  Harvey:  The  education  of  girls,  p.  425-30.  16.  Meyer  Bloomileld: 
Vocational  guidance,  p.  431-36.  17.  E.  J.  Ward:  The  scboolhouse  as  the  civic  and  social  center  of 
the  community,  p.  436-49.  18.  F.  A.  Fltzpatrick:  The  bookman  in  his  relation  to  the  text  book 
problem,  p.  449=55.  19.  J.  R.  Fulk:  The  effect  on  education  and  morals  of  the  moving-picture 
shows,  p.  456-61.  20.  Q.  M.  Wilson:  The  standardisation  of  Janitor  service,  p.  462-67.  21.  E.  O. 
Holland:  The  relative  cost  of  education  of  high- and  elementary  •school  pupils,  p.  467-71.  22. 
Earl  Barnes:  The  educational  value  of  agriculture,  p.  471-74.  23.  E.  C.  Bishop:  The  next  step 
in  teaching  agriculture  in  rural  schools,  p.  474-80.  24.  A.  W.  Edson:  Types  of  special  schoob 
in  the  larger  American  cities,  p.  480-87.  25.  J.  T.  Giles:  The  scientiflc  study  of  arithmetic  work 
in  school,  p.  488-92.  26.  W.  A.  Wirt:  Utilisation  of  the  school  plant,  p.  492-97. 

National  Council  of  Education. 

27.  Economy  of  time  In  education  [by]  J.  H.  Baker,  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  H.  B.  Wilson,  F.  B. 
Thompson,  J.  H.  Francis,  p.  507-26.  28.  David  Felmley:  Preliminary  report  of  committee  on  spe- 
cial  higb-scbool  preparation  of  candidates  for  normal-school  training,  p.  526-34;  Discussion,  p. 
534-10.  29.  T.  D.  Wood:  Health  problems  in  education,  p.  540-45.  30.  R.  W.  Corwln:  The 
fldbool's  responsfbOity  for  providing  healthful  environment  and  program,  p.  545-49.  81.  E.  T. 
Fairchild:  Preliminary  report  of  committee  on  rural-school  education,  p.  549-56;  Discussion,  p. 
556-59.  32.  By  what  standards  or  tests  shall  the  efficiency  of  a  school  or  system  of  schools  be 
measured r  [by]  O.  D.  Strayer,  E.  C.  Elliott,  560-66;  Discussion,  p.  566-74.  33.  Final  report  of 
the  conmiittee  on  high-school  preparation  of  students  for  normal  schools,  p.  577-86;  Discussion, 
p.  586-89.  34.  J.  A.  Shawan:  Educational  progress  of  the  year,  p.  500-605. 

Department  of  Kindergarten  Education. 

35.  Florence  E.  Ward:  The  Montessori  method,  p.  609-13.  36.  Carl  Byoir:  The  presentation 
of  Montessori  material,  p.  613-18.  37.  O.  F.  James:  The  basic  philosophy  of  Frosbel.  p.  621-24. 
38.  Mary  D.  Bradford:  The  kindergarten  and  its  relation  to  retardation,  p.  624-29.  39.  E.  R. 
Downing:  Live  stock  in  public  schools,  p.  631-32. 

Department  of  ElemerUarg  Education. 

40.  W.  C.  Bagley:  The  need  of  standards  for  meamirfaig  progress  and  results,  p.  634-39.  41. 
E.  E.  Jones:  Suggestions  from  cases  of  unusually  rapid  or  irregular  progress  in  public  schools, 
p.  640-45.  42.  G.  A.  Proeser:  Practical  arts  and  vocational  guidance,  p.  645-56;  Discussion,  p. 
65»-6L 

Department  of  Secondary  Education. 
43.  C,  D.  KingBley:  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  articulation  of  high  school  and  college, 
p.  667-73.  44.  J.  C.  Hanna:  Unrest  and  wreckage,  p.  67^-80.  45.  L.  D.  Coffman:  The  relation 
between  supply  and  demand  for  high-school  teachers,  p.  681-86.  46.  W.  C.  Bagley:  The  profes- 
sional training  of  high-school  teachers,  p.  686-91.  47.  O.  W.  Caldwell:  The  influence  of  prolonged 
and  carefully  directed  work,  p.  691-700.  48.  8.  R.  Smith:  Report  of  the  committee  on  cosmo- 
politan high-school  curriculum,  p.  700-707.  49.  J.  F.  Hosic:  Report  of  the  committee  on  college 
entrance  requirements  in  English,  p.  707-13.  50.  Ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  instruction  In  English  comiMwition— J.  B.  Davis:  Vocattonal  and  moral  guidance  throu^ 
English  composition  in  the  high  school,  p.  713-18;  Eleanor  Sheldon:  Oral  themes,  p.  718-21;  Mary 
E.  Courtenay:  An  attempt  to  make  oral  composition  effective,  p.  721-25.  51.  Ancient  languages— 
A.  S.  Chenoweth:  A  plan  to  reduce  failures  in  Latin,  p.  725-27.  52.  Modem  languages— Amalie 
Kfx:  Methods  of  teaching  German  and  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  p.  728-31 ;  Eduard  Prokosch: 
The  place  of  phonetics  in  high-school  German,  p.  733-34.  53.  Mathematics— R.  H.  Jordan:  The 
telatkm  of  the  suggested  geometry  course  to  the  manual-training  course  in  high  school,  p.  735-38. 
54b  Sclenoe— V.  G.  Barnes:  The  high-school  course  in  general  science,  p.  738-42;  J.  G.  CoulteR 
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Method  in  the  general  science  course,  p.  742-47.  55.  The  significance  of  recent  Investigations  In 
the  field  of  English— E.  li.  Hopkins:  The  labor  and  cost  of  compoeition  teaching:  the  present 
conditions,  p.  747-51;  J.  M.  Clapp:  Methods  of  amelioration,  p.  751-64;  H.  O.  Paul:  Methods  of 
amelioration,  p.  765-58;  V.  C.  Coulter:  Desirable  equipment  for  English  work,  p.  758-61;  J.  F. 
Hoeic:  Progress  in  articulating  school  and  college  English,  p.  761-68;  E.  C.  Noyes:  Progress  in 
standardizing  the  measurement  of  composition,  p.  763-65. 

Department  of  Higher  Education, 
56.  J.  R.  Angell:  A  suggestion  of  a  method  for  improving  the  relations  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  p.  768-72.  57.  C.  W.  Dabney:  The  municipal  university  and  its  work,  p.  773-80.  58. 
Q.  F.  James:  The  relation  of  the  state  university  to  other  parts  of  the  system  of  public  instruo* 
tion,  p.  780-83.  59.  Samuel  Avery:  How  to  reach  the  individual  student  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  p.  783-89.  60.  A.  R.  Mead:  How  our  colleges  and  universities  main  tain  personal 
relations  with  the  individual  students  .  .  .  ,  p.  790-800;  Discussion,  p.  800-803. 

Department  of  Normal  SehooU, 
61.  W.  J.  Hawkins:  The  attitude  of  the  normal  schools  toward  education,  p.  810-16.  62.  E.  W. 
^ohannon:  The  work  of  the  normal  school  in  the  reorganization  of  the  elementary-school  curri<v 
nlum,  p.  817-23.  63.  E.  E.  Balcomb:  The  place  of  the  normal  school  in  agricultural  education, 
p.  823-32;  Discussion,  p.  832-39.  64.  Charles  McKenny:  Standards  of  measuring  the  efficiency  of 
normal-school  students,  p.  839-45.  65.  H.  H.  Seerley:  Preliminary  report  of  the  committee  of 
eleven  on  a  plan  of  normal-school  statistics,  p.  845r50.  66.  The  function  of  the  normal  school^ 
J.  A.  H.  Keith:  In  academic  education,  p.  853-56;  D.  W.  Hayes:  In  the  special  training  of  teachen 
for  the  rural  schools,  p.  856-62;  A.  C.  Thompson:  In  relating  theory  and  practice  teaching  so  as  to 
secure  teaching  efficiency,  p.  862-66;  W.  S.  Dearmont:  In  traifiing  teachers  for  the  public  welfare- 
civic,  social,  moral,  religious,  p.  866-72.  67.  J.  G.  Crabt>e:  Securing  and  maintaining  efficiency 
in  the  teaching  force  of  normal  schools,  p.  872-80.  68.  H.  H.  Seerley:  First  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  eleven  on  a  plan  of  normal  school  statistics,  p.  880-86.  69.  City  training  schools  and  their 
management— O.  B.  Grumbine:  The  function  of  the  normal  school  in  training  public-school  super- 
visors in  technical  subjects:  drawing,  manual  training,  household  arts,  music,  etc.,  p.  886-00; 
J.  M.  Willard:  The  problem  of  relating  theory  to  observation  and  practice  in  the  training  of 
teachers  for  city  schools,  p.  890-96. 

Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education, 
70.  C.  B.  Connelley:  Citizenship  In  industrial  education,  p.  899-907.  71.  W.  T.  Bawden:  The 
relation  of  the  elementary  school  to  subsequent  industrial  education,  p.  907-12.  72.  Report  of 
conmiittec  on  college-entrance  requirements,  p.  915-18.  73.  C.  A.  McMurry:  The  significance  of 
the  industrial  arts  in  the  schools,  p.  918-21.  74.  F.  M.  Leavitt:  Some  sociological  phases  of 
the  movement  for  industrial  education,  p.  921-26;  Discussion,  p.  926-32.  75.  F.  D.  Crawshaw: 
Needed  changes  in  manual  arts,  p.  932~(2.  76.  W.  H.  Henderson:  Is  the  introduction  of  tech- 
nical subjects  in  the  eighth  grade  advisable?  p.  942-48;  Discussion,  p.  948-51.  77.  C.  R.  Dooley: 
The  manufacturers'  viewpoint  of  industrial  education,  p.  952-^.  78.  J.  A.  Pratt:  Modem 
apprenticeship  training,  p.  955-58;  Discussion,  p.  958-65.  79.  Mary  S.  Snow:  Distribution  of 
income,  1500,  $1,000,  and  $2,000  per  year  for  family  of  five,  p.  966-73.  80.  Isabel  Bevier:  Dietetic 
standards  for  these  various  households,  p.  974-82;  Discussion,  p.  982-83.  81.  J.  E.  Griffith:  The 
place  of  art  in  the  high  school  of  commerce,  p.  984-88.  82.  Walter  Sargent:  The  value  of  art  in  the 
industrial  school,  p.  988-91.  83.  T.  Vemette  Morse:  Vocational  training  old  and  new,  p.  994-1000. 

Department  of  Music  Education. 
84.  Will  Earhart:  A  presentation  of  the  high-school  course  which  was  adopted  by  the  Music 
supervisors'  national  conference:  what  it  is  and  how  to  administer  it,  p.  100^1009.  85.  P.  C. 
Lutkln:  Musical  appreciation— how  is  It  to  be  develoi>ed?  p.  1009-13.  86.  Eleanor  Smith:  The 
making  of  a  musician,  p.  1014-17.  87.  C.  A.  Fullerton:  The  principles  of  scientific  management 
applied  to  teaching  music  in  the  public-  schools,  p.  1017-20.  88.  P.  W\  Dykema:  The  awaken- 
ing festival  spirit  in  America— an  educational  opx)ortunity,  p.  1023-30. 

Department  of  Business  Education. 
89.  W.  S.  McKInney:  President's  address— a  partial  forecast  of  the  report  of  committee  on 
research,  standardization,  and  correlation,  p.  1034-37.  90.  J.  H.  Beveridge:  Efficiency  in  the 
business  department  of  the  high  school,  p.  1037-43.  91.  W.  B.  Towsley:  Training  in  salesman- 
ship, p.  104^-46.  92.  M.  E.  Pearson:  An  education  for  business,  p.  1046-50.  93.  W.  B.  Owen: 
The  educational  value  of  the  high-school  commercial  course,  p.  1051-56.  94.  R.  H.  Whitbeck: 
Commercial  geography,  p.  1057-64.  95.  I.  B.  Fee:  Business  courses  for  high  schools  of  smaller 
cities,  p.  1065-68.  96.  Seymour  Walton:  Accountancy  in  relation  to  business  organization  and 
management,  p.  1069-75.  97.  J.  H.  Bachtenklrcher:  Essentials  of  practical  penmanship,  p. 
1075-79.  98.  T.  L.  Brecheen:  A  practical  demonstration  of  the  relation  of  a  modem  adding 
machine  to  accountancy  in  the  high-school  course,  p.  1079-84.  99.  Shorthand  and  typewritings 
G.  A.  Bohiinger:  Efficiency  in  practical  details,  or  technique,  of  the  highest  Importance,  p. 
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484.  National  education  association  of  the  United  States — Continued. 

1084-88;  S.  A.  lloran:  SpecJalixatkm  with  expert  instroctioQ  requisite  In  order  to  meet  the  needf 
of  the  bosiness  world,  p.  1068-92;  O.  D.  Fredericlc:  Interoomnnnilcation  bosineM  pracUoe, 
p.  1003-03. 

DepartnuTU  of  Child  Hpfkne, 
100.  W.  H.  BnmhAm:  The  problems  of  chUd  hygiene,  and  the  oontrfbatkm  of  hygiene  to  edo* 
CAtion,  p.  100(V-1108.  101.  F.  B.  Dreeslar:  The  hygiene  of  mral  sdiools,  p.  llOS-1110.  102.  F.  O. 
Bnmer:  The  testing  of  children  foe  mental  effldenoy,  p.  1110-18.  108.  E.  O.  Jordan:  School 
diseases,  p.  1118-34.  104.  C.  A.  L.  Reed:  Stoop  shoulders  and  fiat  chest  in  school  children,  p. 
1133-31.  106.  How  far  are  teachers  responsible  fbr  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of  school  chil- 
dren? [by]  L  A.  Abt,  Hyman  Cohen,  L.  N.  Hines,  p.  1133-^. 

Department  ofPkp*kal  EdueatUm, 

100.  W.  P.  Bowen:  The  influence  of  play  activities  on  racial  physique  and  morals,  p.  1143-<48. 
107.  a  S.  Hicks:  The  influence  of  faculty  supervision  on  the  moral  efl<ects  of  athletics  in  hi|^ 
tchools  and  colleges,  p.  1149-M. 

Department  ofSeknee  Inttruetkm, 
106.  D.  S.  Jordan:  President's  address,  p.  1154-56.  100.  W.  A.  IfcKeever:  Eugenics,  p.  IIM- 
00.  110.  G.  E.  Dawson:  A  psychological  classification  of  public-school  pupils,  p.  1101-66.  111. 
L.  B.  AUyn:  Communal  chemistry:  how  may  the  teaching  of  chemistry  promote  the  well-being 
of  the  community?  p.  1166-71.  112.  J.  F.  Snell:  Chemistry  and  household  science,  p.  1171-76. 
113.  O.  A.  Works:  Applied  botany,  p.  1176-81.  114.  J.  A.  Randall:  Physics  and  the  equip- 
ment problem,  p.  1181-86.  115.  J.  H.  McCurdy:  A  study  in  adolescent  efficiency,  p.  1186-08. 

Department  of  School  AdmMttratkm, 
116.  a  A.  Prosser:  Facilities  for  tndustria]  education,  p.  119^1302.  117.  B.  O.  Cooley:  Con- 
tinuation schools,  p.  1303-1307.  118.  W.  B.  Ittner:  School  architecture,  p.  1307-34.  119.  Can 
the  administration  department  of  a  school  system  serve  at  a  laboratory  for  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  chikiren?  [by]  O.  E.  Wulflng,  Raymond  Riordan,  p.  1234-30.  130.  What  school  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  instruction  by  means  of  motion-picture  machines,  stereoptioon  lanteriM, 
phonographs,  player-pianos,  etc.?  [by]  W.  H.  Ives,  Frances  E.  Clark,  p.  1230-^. 

Library  Department, 

121.  H.  E.  Legler:  Educational  by-products  in  library  work,  p.  1341-46.  122.  Julia  A.  Hop- 
kins: The  plans  and  scope  of  the  new  normal  course  in  library  training,  Pratt  institute  school 
of  library  sdencf",  p.  1246-62.  123.  Mary  Ely:  The  book  that  teacher  says  is  good,  p.  135^-68. 
124.  Ida  M.  Mendenhall:  Report  of  the  committee  on  normal-echool  libraries:  a  syllabus  ot  library 
instruction  in  normal  schools,  p.  1358-62.  135.*  A.  E.  Bostwick:  The  educated  librarian,  p.  1383- 
67.  126.  J.  B.  Davis:  The  use  of  the  library  in  vocational  guidance,  p.  1367-72.  127.  Mary  E. 
Hall:  Report  of  the  committee  on  high-school  libraries,  p.  1373-81.  128.  Jessie  E.  Black:  Couiaes 
in  literature  for  children,  p.  1381-84.  129.  Florence  M.  Hopkins:  Is  there  need  for  a  course  in  the 
choice  and  use  of  boolgi  in  our  high  schools?  p.  1385-88. 

Department  of  Special  Education. 
130.  E.  J.  Emerick:  The  segregation  of  the  defective  classes,  p.  1390-96.  131.  Frances  Wettstatn: 
The  training  of  the  feeble-minded  deaf,  based  upon  Impreesions  gained  abroad,  p.  1296-1301.  132. 
H.  C.  Henderson:  The  training  of  native  impulses,  p.  1301-1305.  133.  J.  A.  Shawan:  Report  of 
committee  on  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision,  p.  1306-12.  134.  E.  W. 
Walker:  The  possibiUties  and  limitations  of  the  deaf  mind.  p.  1312-17.  135.  J.  B.  Curtis:  Some 
features  of  the  education  of  the  blind  In  public  schools,  p.  1318-21. 

Department  of  School  Patron*. 
136.  Mary  P.  Blount:  Sexual  reproduction  in  animals:  the  purpose  and  methods  of  teaching  it, 
p.  1324-27.  137.  W.  A.  Evans:  The  physical  growth  of  the  child  and  Its  hygiene,  p.  1327-32. 
138.  W.  H.  Bumham:  The  selection  of  physical  exercise  as  determined  by  the  laws  of  growth, 
p.  1333-38.  139.  Helen  M.  Hefferan:  Report  of  the  committee  on  school  revenue,  p.  1339-41. 
140.  E.  J.  Ward:  Civic  and  social  center  development,  p.  1353-63. 

Department  of  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education. 
141.  F.  W.  Miller:  The  betterment  of  rural  schools  through  agriculture:  the  Ohio  plan,  p.  1366-73. 
142.  J.  E.  Delzell:  The  betterment  of  rural  schools  through  boys'  and  girls'  clubs:  the  Nebraska 
plan,  p.  1373-74.  143.  Van  Evrie  KUpatrick:  Rural  school  gardens  differentiated  from  city  school 
gardens,  p.  1377-79.  144.  E.  R.  Downhig:  The  home  garden  and  experimental  plots,  p.  1381-86. 
145.  E.  R.  Jackson:  Forestry  and  the  public  schools,  p.  1386-91.  146.  E.  C.  Bishop:  Report  of 
the  committee  on  courses  of  study  in  agriculture,  p.  1391-93.  147.  Josiah  Mann:  The  high-school 
course  in  agriculture,  p.  1393-96.  148.  B.  M.  Davis:  Agriculture  in  the  rural  schools.  Course  of 
study,  p.  1398-1401.  149.  R.  O.  Johnson:  On  a  minimum  course  of  study  in  agriculture  for  rural 
elementary  one-teacher  schools  located  in  agricultural  communities,  p.  1401-13. 
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485.  Ohio  school  improvement  federation.   Papers  and  addresses  presented  ftt 

the  eleventh  annual  convention,  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  26  and 
27, 1912.   Ohio  teacher,  33:  290-327,  February  1913. 

Contains:  1.  F.  A.  Derthick:  Our  rural  schools,  p.  290-91.  2.  Alston  Ellis:  State  support  of 
public  schools  in  Ohio,  p.  391-94.  3.  8.  K.  Mardis:  A  larger  unit  for  school  taxation  and  adminis- 
tration necessary,  p.  394-300.  4.  H.  B.  Williams:  What  professional  training  should  the  state 
require  of  inexperienced  teachers?  p.  301-304.  5.  W.  L.  Fulton:  The  Bader  bill  for  county  supers 
vision,  p.  304-308.  6.  J.  J.  Richeeon:  The  Lowry  bill  for  county  and  district  supervision,  p. 
308-309.  7.  J.  R.  Clarke:  A  personal  superintendent  for  every  township  and  village  school,  p. 
310-14.  8.  J.  W.  Zeller:  A  state  board  of  education,  p.  314-16.  9.  £.  F.  Warner:  The  centralisa- 
tion of  rural  schools,  p.  310-19.   10.  H.  L.  Bates:  The  problems  of  centralisation,  p.  319-20. 

11.  J.  L.  Cadwallader:  The  centralisation  of  schools,  p.  320-21.  13.  C.  D.  Laylin:  The  Smith  1 
per  cent  tax  law,  p.  331-24. 

486.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.   Proceedings  of  the  sixty- 

third  meeting  at  Harrisbui^,  December  26,  27,  and  28,  1912.  Pennsylvania 
school  journal,  61:  267-315,  January  1913. 

Contains:  1.  £.  H.  Griggs:  Influence  of  parent  and  teacher  in  moral  education,  p.  273-75.  2. 
R.  P.  Ualleck:  The  efficient  high  school,  p.  277-80.  3.  George  Wheeler:  The  six-year  high  school, 
p.  280-83.  4.  V.  K.  Irvine:  Mechanical  side  of  the  high  school  program,  p.  283-^.  6.  J.  H. 
Van  Sickle:  The  promotion  of  pupils,  p.  285-87.   6.  F.  E.  Downes:  Promotion  of  pupils,  p.  387-80. 

7.  Function  of  manual  training  in  elementary  schools,  [by]  M.  B.  King,  p.  289;  [by]  W.  L.  Deffen- 
baugh,  p.  289-91 .  8.  J.  B.  Ritchey :  Relation  of  course  of  study  to  retardation,  p.  291-92.  9.  R.  E. 
Laramy :  Course  of  study  and  retardation,  p.  292-03.  10.  Mrs.  Frank  De  Garmo:  Relation  of  good 
roads  to  education,  p.  204-96.  11.  W.  A.  McKeever:  Transformation  of  rural  school,  p.  297-96. 

12.  U.  S.  Curtis:  The  school  as  a  social  center,  p.  300-303. 

487.   .   Department  ot  city  and  borough  superintendents.  Proceedings 

of  the  twenty-third  annual  session,  at  Harrisburg,  December  26,  1912.  Penn- 
sylvania school  journal,  61:  327-51,  February  1913. 

Contains:  1.  C.  C.  Oreen:  Business  principles  in  public  school  administration,  p.  337-30. 
2.  L.  £.  McGinnes:  Are  the  public  schools,  as  organized  at  present,  designed  to  give  practical 
preparation  for  lifer  p.  330-33.  3.  S.  H.  Hadley:  Practical  preparation  for  life,  p.  333-35.  4.  H.  £. 
Winner:  Responsibility  of  public  schools  through  medical  care  and  hygiene,  p.  335-38.  5.  8.  L. 
Heeter:  Proper  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  board,  p.  838-43.  6.  Charles  Lose:  Super- 
intendent and  school  board,  p.  342-44.  7.  A.  S.  Martin:  College  entrance  requirements,  p.  344-47. 

8.  High  school  supervision,  [by]  J.  J.  Palmer,  p.  347-49;  [by]  H.  H.  Baish,  p.  340^1. 

488.  Southern  educational  association.   Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses 

of  the  twenty- third  annual  meeting,  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  November  28-30, 

1912.  Nashville,  Tenn.  [Press  of  Marshall  &  Bruce  co.,  1913?]  453  p.  8*. 
(W.  F.  Feagin,  secretary- treasurer,  Montgomery,  Ala.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  L.  Whitfield:  A  discussion  of  the  high  school  situation  of  the  South,  p.  37-64. 
2.  £.  E.  Rail:  Educational  critlNsm,  p.  54-^2.  3.  D.  A.  Graves:  The  backward  vs.  the  gifted 
child,  p.  92-99.  4.  C.  C.  Thach:  TnUnhig  for  life  work  in  our  rural  schools,  p.  107-16.  6.  W.  H. 
Wilson:  Social  and  educational  survey  in  the  country,  p.  116-21.  6.  Iva  Scott:  The  home  in  its 
making  on  the  fiarm,  p.  136-42.  7.  Annie  E.  Moore:  Impressions  of  Montessori  schools  in  Rome, 
p.  lOO-^.  8.  R.  L.  Dimmitt:  Our  obligation  to  provide  for  trade  and  industrial  education, 
p.  176-S3.  9.  D.  C.  Ellis:  The  forest  and  the  school,  p.  189-99.  10.  M.  P.  Shawkey:  The  public 
school  and  effidency,  p.  200-206.  11.  H.  J.  Wlllingham:  Problems  of  state  supervision,  p.  244-47. 
12.  A.  B.  Dhiwiddie:  Summer  school  credits,  p.  24S-61.  13.  McHenry  Rhoads:  EvaluatioQ  of 
vocational  training,  p.  268-63.  14.  Fred  Mutchler:  Rural  school  course  of  study,  p.  306-25. 
16.  J.  J.  Doyne:  Function  of  the  normal  school  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools, 
p.  326-31.  16.  O.  I.  Woodley:  Function  of  the  normal  school  in  relation  to  the  industrial  branches 
and  special  subjects,  p.  333-40.  17.  Anne  P.  Kolb:  Play  as  related  to  the  school  life  of  children, 
p.  363-60.  IS.  D.  C.  Ellis:  A  new  aspect  of  the  boy  scout  movement,  p.  360-66.  19.  W.  H.  Var- 
num:  Pedagogic  basis  of  design,  p.  380-91.  20.  Lucy  Fay:  Suggestive  outline  of  a  course  for 
training  teachers  in  the  use  of  books,  p.  392-97.  21.  Irene  T.  Meyers:  Adaptation  of  the  curricula 
of  our  schools  to  women  and  girls,  p.  417-22. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

489.  Latin- American  universities  and  special  schools,  by  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon. 

Washington,  1913.   153  p.    illus.   (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  30) 

490.  College  entrance  requirements,  comp.  by  Clarence  D.  Kingsley.  Washington, 

1913.  110  p.    (Bulletin,  1913.  no.  7) 
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BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  PERIODICAL  ARTICLES. 
GENERAL  REFERENCE  WORKS. 

491.  A  cyclopedia  of  education,  ed.  by  Paul  Monroe.   Volume  4.   Lib-Pol.  New 

York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1913.   xiii,  740  p.   illus.  4*. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

492.  Finegan,  Thomas  Edward.  The  eetabliahment  and  development  of  the 

school  system  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
1913.   84  p.   12*.   (School  bulletin  publications) 

Address  deUrered  before  the  New  York  state  teaohera'  assooiatioo  at  BotEBlo,  Norember 
igi2.  Berised  by  the  author. 

493.  Huxoll,  A.   Deutsche  erziehungsideale  von  den  ftlteeten  zeiten  bis  zur  gegen- 

wart.   Pftdagogische  warte,  20 : 125-32,  February  1,  1913. 

"The  educatioiua  ideal  of  an  age  is  the  best  index  of  its  state  of  otyfliiatkm."  With  this  at  a 
basis  the  author  summarily  reviews  Oermanio  history  from  the  Clmbri  and  the  Teotooes  down 
through  Scharrelmann  and  Paoben. 

494.  Solmiy  Walter.   Die  schule  Johann  Sturms  und  die  kirche  Strassburgs  in 

ihrem  gegenseitigen  verb&ltnis,  1530-1581 ;  ein  beitrag  zur  geschichte  deutscher 
renaissance.   Mtlnchen  und  Berlin,  R.  Oldenbourg,  1912.   xiv,  317  p.  8*. 

PRESENT  SITUATION. 

495.  Chancellor,  WiDiam  E.  The  genuine  democracy  of  the  unique  school  system 

of  Buffalo.  American  school  board  journal^  56 : 9-12,  53-55,  March  1913. 

'^is  is  a  report  of  a  ten  days'  observation  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  .  .  The  report 
deals  first  and  mainly  with  the  obaerred  foots,  and  secondly,  and  but  incidentally,  with  some 
tantatlTe  opinions." 

496.  Dawea,  T.  B.   School  reform  in  Germany.   School  world,  15 : 47-49,  February 

1913. 

Hie  dissatisfsction  with  the  schools  in  Germany  caused  the  formation  several  years  ago,  of  a 
Leagoe  for  school  reform.  The  various  ways  in  which  the  reforms  of  this  league  have  afleoted 
ttie  schools,  Is  briefly  told. 

497.  Gray,  ICary  Richards.   Some  public  schools  that  are  not  failures.   I.  The 

public  sdiools  of  Loe  Angeles.   Popular  educator,  30 : 365-71,  March  1913. 

498.  Oreenwood,  James  M.   Report  of  a  visit  to  some  schools.   Missouri  school 

journal,  30:98-103,  March  1913. 

Results  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Boston,  New  York,  Detroit 
Milwankee,  and  Chicago. 

499.  GreyyEraneisW.  Education  and  nationality.  University  magazine,  12 : 106-15, 

February  1913. 
Discusses  education  in  Canada. 

500.  Laason,  Onstave.  Trois  mois  d'enseignement  aux  ^tats-unis.   Notes  et 

impressions  d'un  professeur  fran^ais.   Paris,  Hachette  et  cie.,  1912.   298  p. 

Has  Introdnotion  addressed  to  President  Butler,  of  Cohimbiauniversity,  where  the  writer  served 
as  exchange  professor,  and  contains  a  cluster  of  observations  on  the  plan  of  protaesorial  exchanges 
between  American  and  French  universities.  Includes  tables  showing  relative  number  of  students 
taking  French  and  German  in  American  secondary  schools. 

83256^—13  2 
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PBDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

501.  Buckham,  Matthew  Henry.   The  very  elect.   Baccalaureate  sermons  and 

occasional  addresses.   With  biographical  notes  and  studies  in  appreciation. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.].   The  Pilgrim  press  [1912]   372  p.  front,  (port.)  8**. 
A  volame  in  memory  of  the  late  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont 

502.  MoKeever,  William  A.   Training  the  boy.   New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 

pany, 1913.   xviii,  368  p.  illus.  12°. 

The  author's  purpose  has  been  "  to  attempt  to  itketch  a  practical  plan  for  rounding  out  the  whole 
boy,  and  to  idaoe  the  emphasis  upon  all  rather  than  some  of  the  forces  necessary  for  such  complete 
training." 

603.  Maim,  O.  B.   Physics  and  daily  life.   Science,  37: 351-60,  March  7, 1913. 

« Presented  at  the  conference  of  the  University  •f  Illinois  with  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
Stote,  Noyember  22, 1012." 

Advocates  the  closer  union  of  education  and  lilSe,  and  dainu  that  unlformKy  in  the  coarse  of 
study  is  doing  most  to  keep  education  and  life  asunder. 

604.  Nearing,  Nellie  8.  and  Nearing,  Scott.   Fitting  the  pubUc  schools  to  the 

children.   Ladies'  home  journal,  30  :  20,  74,  March  1913. 

Bmi:diasf  ces  the  creative  activity  of  children,  and  the  necessity  of  the  school  to  meet  this  phase 
of  child  Ufe. 

506.  Winahip,  A.  B.  Is  culture  jeopardized?  Independent,  74:628-29,  March  6, 
1913. 

Writer  discusses  the  question:  "Is  culture  Jeopardixed  by  tbeneneulture  ooonea  permitted  by 
the  elective  system  in  high  schools  and  coUe^f "  His  answer  is  an  emphatic  " no." 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  CHILD  STUDY. 

606.  Adamson,  J.  W.  Attention— The  child's  point  of  view.   School  world, 

15:41-43,  February  1913. 

A  consideration  of  the  mental  attitude  called  attention,  from  the  practical  point  of  view.  The 
secret  of  securing  attention  Is  to  interest  the  child  and  to  develop  the  pnseooe  of  a  purpose.  ''The 
teacher  therefore  builds  upon  the  puipoee  lodged  in  the  pupil's  mind,  if  possible  upon  the  pupil's 
cherished  schemes." 

607.  Bruce,  H.  Addin^ton.   Making  the  most  of  childhood.  The  marvelous  devel- 

opment poasible  in  all  normal  children  as  demonstrated  by  certain  wise  parents. 
Good  housekeeping,  66 : 332-40,  March  1913. 

Discusses  in  particular  the  development  of  Winifked  S.  Stoner,  jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  Berle 
children,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  and  the  Wiener  children  of  the  same  place. 

608.  Jones,  Blmer  B.   Individual  differences  in  school  childreiu  Psychological 

clinic,  6 : 241-51,  February  15, 1913. 
Gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  tests  made  of  school  children,  showing  their  individual  differences. 

609.  Eirkpatrick,  Bdwin  A.   Fundamentals  of  child  study;  a  discussion  of  instincts 

and  other  factors  in  human  development,  with  practical  applicaticms.  New 
ed.,  rev.  New  York,  London,  The  Macmillan  company,  1912.  xxi,  384  p. 
12«. 

"Chfld  study  Uterature":  p.  xix-xxL 

''Alphabetical  list  of  books  named  in  the  suggestions  for  reading":  p.  97l-tl7. 

610.  Lobflden,  Haxx.   Die  experimentelle   ermttdungsmesming.   2ieitschrift  fftr 

kinderforschung,  18:201-12,  February  1913. 

Describes  physical  methods  of  measuring  fatigue,  1.  e.,  dynamometer,  ergograph,  Wdchardt's, 
Schulce's  writing  method,  etc  A  continued  article. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

511.  Wyche,  BichardT.  The  story  tellers'  league.  Reviving  an  art  older  than 
literature — 75  local  leagues  from  Boston  to  Omaha.  World's  work,  25 : 588-90, 
March  1913. 
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SPBCIAL  SUBJBCTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

512.  Archibald,  B.  O.   Mathematical  instruction  and  the  profeesors  of  mathe- 

matics in  the  French  lyc^es  for  boys.   [Mount  Morris,  111.,  1913.   27  p.]  8^. 
Revised  reprint  from  School  science  and  matbematics,  13 : 43-56, 106-17,  January,  February  1913. 

513.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.   The  spelling  vocabularies  of  personal  and  business  letters. 

New  York  city,  Division  of  education,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1913.  14  p. 
diagrs.  8^.  ([Russell  Sage  foundation.  Dept.  of  child  hygiene.  Pamphlet.] 
£126) 

Dr.  Ajres  has  examined  2,000  business  and  personal  letters  and  tabulated  words  actually  used 
in  them.  A  comparison  of  these  words  with  the  vocabularies  of  the  usual  school  spelling  lists 
shows  that  to  a  very  large  extent  the  latter  are  unadapted  to  ordinary  intercourse. 

514.  Bradley,  B.  H.   Aristotle's  views  on  music,  and  their  relation  to  modem  ideas. 

Westminster  review,  179  : 158-68,  February  1913. 

According  to  Aristotle  education  is  political,  moral,  and  artistic.  The  value  of  music  in  gen- 
eral education,  which  was  ewphaslied  by  the  Grecian  philooopher,  is  gradually  becoming  recog- 
nised in  modem  times. 

515.  Burr,  A.  W.   Is  Latin  an  end  or  a  means  in  our  schools?  Wisconsin  journal  of 

education,  45  : 35-37,  February  1913. 

516.  Grow,  B.  A.   An  experimental  course  in  English.    Education,  33:410-16, 

March  1913. 

Writer  says  that  before  "one  rearranges  a  course  in  English  one  has  to  consider  what  the  college 
Jb  going  to  do  with  the  high  school  graduate  who  has  not  had  the  prescribed  English  course.'' 

517.  Oari^y  Mercedes  M.   Drill  in  English.   [Baton  Rouge]  The  Book  store,  Lou- 

isiana state  university,  1912.   157  p.  8*. 

518.  Qenthe,  K.  W.   Das  system  der  h6heren  schulen  Am^cas  und  der  biologische 

imterricht.  Monatshefte  fdr  den  naturwissenschaftlichen  unterricht,  6 : 89-117, 
heft  2,  1913. 

This  Installment  discusses  the  deotive  sysAem  In  the  high  schools  and  colleges;  arrangement 
of  instruction  in  the  hig^  school;  methods  in  school  and  college,  etc  So  the  discussion  is 
almost  entirely  general,  with  little  refuenoe  to  Uie  subject  of  biology. 

519.  GHllette,  John  M.  Sociology  as  a  high-school  subject.   Educational  review, 

45:256-62,  March  1913. 

Dedarea  that  high-eohool  men  (iftvor  the  introduction  of  sociology  In  the  high-acho<^  course. 
Much  experimenting,  however,  will  have  to  be  done  to  properly  adapt  subject  and  text  to  the 
aaoondary  sehooto. 

520.  Heas,  John  A.  Teaching  elementary  German  at  a  State  university.  Monats- 

hefte fOr  deutsche  sprache  und  p&dagogik,  14 : 41-47,  February  1913^ 

Continuing  his  diacusaion  of  the  *' compromise  method.''  the  writer  gives  in  brief  two  or  three 
model  lessons  wliiofa  he  says  he  has  found  workable  and  satisfiaotory.  Recommends  the  com- 
promise metliod  aa  a  safe  transition  to  the  direct  method. 

521.  Kelsey,  Francis  W.  The  eighteenth  Michigan  classical  conference.  School 

review,  21 : 191-200,  March  1913. 
Review  of  proceedings  and  T^&amA  of  papers  read. 

522.  EraoBe,  Oarl  A.  The  trend  of  modem  language  instruction  in  the  United 

SUtes.   Educaticmal  review,  45 : 237-48,  Maich  1913. 

Advocates  the  direct  method.  Defines  it  as  "a  direct  appeal  to  the  learner  through  the  foreign 
language.  In  other  words,  it  teaches  the  language  and  not  merely  about  the  language." 

523.  MoWhorter,  Aahton  W.  The  place  of  Greek  in  the  educational  system  of 

our  state.   Virginia  journal  of  education,  6 : 200-209,  February  1913. 
"  Paper  read  before  the  State  daasioal  association  in  Richmond,  November  39, 1912.'' 

524.  Miller,  Oeorge  J.  A  high-school  course  in  field  geography.   School  review, 

21:171-79,  March  1913. 
Work  done  by  students  of  the  University  high  school,  Chicago,  TU. 

525.  OITeiU,  J.  Milton.   Debating  as  a  college  sport.   Public  speaking  review. 

2 : 161-65,  February  1913. 
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526.  Tesson,  LouLb  J.   Oral  instruction  in  modem  languages.   Education^  33: 

42^-36,  March  1913. 

527.  Vogely  William.  The  practical  side  of  public  school  art.   Western  school 

journal,  29  :  74-75,  February  1913. 
Addrees  delivered  before  the  Drawing  roimd  table  of  the  Kaneas  state  teachers'  association. 

528.  Whitney,  Worralio.   Science  in  the  high  schools,  an  investigation.  School 

science  and  mathematics,  13 :  183-96,  March  1913. 

''From  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Academy  of  science  of  nUnois  to 
'Investigate  the  relations  of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences  in  high  schods/  Transactions  vol.  v, 
1912," 

529.  Willlamfi,  Talcott.   Instruction  in  journalism.  Journal  of  education,  77: 

201-202,  February  20,  1913. 
Address  before  the  Conference  of  the  teachers  of  Journalism  at  Chicago,  November  30, 1912. 

530.  Wolfe,  A«  B.  The  aim  and  content  of  the  undergraduate  economics  curric- 

ulum. Journal  of  political  economy,  21 : 1-17,  January  1913. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

531.  Boone,  Richard  Gause.   The  Montessori  method.   Sierra  educational  news, 

9  : 113-21,  February  1913. 
To  be  continued. 

''Read  before  the  elementary  section  of  the  State  teachers'  association  held  in  San  Frandsoo, 
January  1, 1913.'' 

532.  Morris,  Hattie  EUen.  The  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  grades.  Ohio 

teacher,  62 : 103-106,  March  1913. 

533.  Watkins,  Catharine  B.   Washington  schools  and  kindergartens.  Kinder- 

garten review,  23  :  425-30,  March  1913. 

534.  Welles,  Nancy.  The  benefits  of  the  kindeigarten.   Eindeigarten  review, 

23  :  457-60,  March  1913. 

''This  essay  won  the  third  prize  offered  by  the  National  kindeigarten  association  for  articles 
on  the  benefits  of  the  kindergarten." 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

535.  Oraig,  George  B.   Rural  betterment.   Northwest  journal  of  education, 

24  :  309-12,  March  1913. 

Address  given  before  the  Farmers'  educative  and  cooperative  union  of  Spokane  county,  Wash- 
ington, January  4, 1913. 

536.  Gates,  Frederick  T.  The  country  school  of  to-morrow.   New  York  city. 

General  education  board,  1913.  15  p.  8^.  (Publications  of  the  Geneiul 
education  board.   Occasional  papers,  no.  1) 

537.  GiUette,  John  M.   Constructive  rural  sociology.   With  an  introduction  by 

George  E.  Vincent.  New  York,  Sturgis  &  Walton  company,  1913.  xiii, 
301  p.  8^ 

The  following  chapters  are  of  special  interest  to  educators:  13.  Sodalixation  of  country  life. 
14.  Rural  social  institutions  and  their  improvement.  15.  The  church.  16.  Adjustment  of  edu- 
cation to  rural  needs.  18.  Rural  social  surveys. 

538.  Monahan,  A.  O.   State  aid  for  rural  education.   Business  America,  13  :  238-40, 

March  1913. 

"  Evidentiy  Mr.  Monahan  believes  that  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  at  this  time  &§  the 
question  of  more  adequate  financial  aid  from  the  state  itself,  supplementing  what  in  large  areas 
of  our  country  is  wholly  insufUdent  local  support  for  schools. "—Editor's  note. 

539.  Winsh^,  A.  E.   Ck)nsolidation  and  transportation.  Journal  of  education, 

77  :  257-58.  March  6,  1913. 
Describes  the  ideal  system  of  transportation  as  used  to  Hurley,  Idaho. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


540.  Burk,  Frederic.   A  high  school  that  would  really  educate.   Ladies'  home 

journal,  30:19-20,  March  1913. 

Writer  woald  rest  the  high  aohool  course  upon  a  six-year  elementary  school.  Treats  of  vooa- 
tkmal  ♦««M*^<*'c  &8  it  ii  and  as  it  should  be.  He  says:  "  With  pitifully  few  exceptions,  vocational 
tfwchtng  within  the  schools  has  been  of  an  admittedly  amateur  character.  .  .  .  The  faculty  of 
the  new  high  school  Yocational  department  should  be  composed  of  men  of  trained  experience  in 
their  vocations." 

541.  OaldweU,  Oris  W.   The  laboratory  method  and  high-school  efficiency.  Popu- 

lar science  monthly,  82:243-51,  March  1913. 

Points  to  Csct  that  for  twenty  years  there  has  been  "no  increase  in  the  percentage  of  pupils 
who  complete  a  high  school  course."  Ascribes  the  failure  to  carry  scho<^  work  as  one  promi> 
Dent  Aictor  in  the  elimination  of  pupils  fh>m  school.  Advocates  a  longer  school  day. 

542.  Gajler,  G.  W.  A  comparative  study  of  the  two  types  of  high  schools  of  Illinois. 

School  and  home  education,  32:223-26,  February  1913. 

The  author  gives  data  showhig  that  townsh^  high  schools  are  better  financed  than  city  high 
schools,  and  that  it  costs  more  per  capita  to  finance  the  schools  in  cities  where  there  are  two  boards 
of  education  than  in  those  where  all  schoob  are  under  the  management  of  one. 

543.  Maclrie,  Bansom  A.   Progressive  high  school  reorganization.  Education, 

33:420-27,  March  1913. 

Conclusion  of  article  in  Education  for  February  1913.  Reviews  the  Berkeley  plan— the  six* 
year  high  sohooL  Gives  the  course  of  study,  etc.  Sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  plan. 

544.  Mclrfme,  C.  L.   The  junior  college,  or  upward  extension  of  the  high  school. 

School  review,  21:161-70,  March  1913. 

Work  accomplished  hi  Oallfomia.  The  first  movement  toward  making  use  of  the  "upward 
extension"  law  was  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  Fresno  schools  in  June  1910.  The 
legislature  of  California  in  1907  passed  a  law  giving  high  schools  the  authority  "  to  extend  the 
scope  of  their  work  to  include  two  yea/s  of  college  training." 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

545.  FSrster,  P.   Die  neugestaltung  der  zweiten  lehrerprQfung  in  Preussen.  Zeit- 

schrift  fttr  philosophic  und  p&dagogik,  20:194-99,  February  1913. 

Discusses  the  new  Prussian  regulations  on  the  second  license  examination,  to  go  into  effect 
April  first 

546.  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.   Committee  on 

teachers'  salaries  and  cost  of  living.  Report.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  The 
Association,  1913.   xx,  328  p.   diagrs.  8^. 

547.  Parkinson,  William  D.   Equal  pay  or  equal  service.   Educational  review, 

45:249-66,  March  1913. 

Says:  "The  only  way  that  the  children  of  our  puhlic  schools  can  possibly  be  brought  under 
men  and  women  of  approximately  equal  quality,  who  can  work  together  upon  approximately 
equal  terms  and  render  to  the  children  substantially  equal  service,  is  to  permit  a  higher  wage  to 
the  men." 

548.  Bnssell,  James  B.   Professional  factors  in  the  training  of  the  high  school 

teacher.   Educational  review,  45:217-36,  March  1913. 

Author  says  that  "the  distinctive  professional  factors  in  a  teacher's  training  are  (1)  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught:  (2)  technical  skill  in  teaching,  and  (3)  the  ethical  aim  of 
education." 

549.  Smart,  Frank  L.   The  training  of  teachers  in  Iowa.   Midland  schools,  27: 19&- 

200,  March  1913. 

Deals  with  some  results  of  the  investigation  made  by  the  Committee  on  facilities  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  the  Better  Iowa  schools  commission. 

550.  Starkej,  Alice  G.   A  plea  for  more  normal  training  in  the  colleges.  Educa- 

tion, 33:437-39,  March  1913. 

Beoommends  pedagogical  courses  of  a  practical  nature  similar  to  those  used  in  normal  schools* 
with  practical  school  work  for  seniors  who  are  prospective  teachers. 

551.  Btege,  Kar^arete.   Die  lage  der  privatschullehrerinnon  mit  rOcksicht  auf  die 

fiir  sie  in  frage  kommenden  versicherungen.  Frauenbildung,  12:6-19,  heft 
1.  1913. 

I'Upht  of  t  !;o  I  rivaie  school  teachers  and  measures  for  their  relief. 
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552.  Suzzallo,  Henry.   The  organization  of  the  teaching  profeBsion.   Sierra  eda« 
cational  news,  9  : 121-28,  198-204,  February,  March  1913. 
Discusses  particularly  what  does  or  will  make  teaching  a  truly  professional  service. 

563.  Welton,  James.   Th    training  of  teachers.   School  world,  15:49-52,  Feb- 
ruary 1913. 

The  training  college  is  only  one  of  the  agencies  in  the  development  of  teachers  and  should 
**  aim  primarily  at  giving  an  attitude  of  mind  and  feeling;  at  inculcating  a  few  fundamental 
principles  and  securing  that  each  student  applies  these  in  his  own  way." 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

554.  Aley,  Robert  J.   Transition  of  pupils  from  Maine  high  schools  to  the  Uni- 

versity of  Maine.   Journal  of  education,  77  : 258-60,  March  6,  1913. 

555.  Boutronz,  Emile.   The  thought  of  America  and  of  France.  Educational 

review,  45:269-88,  March  1913. 

a  lecture  delivered  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  Comity  France- Am^que.  Translated 
from  the  author's  manuscript  by  Miss  Sarah  Schuyler  Butler.  For  original  French  version, 
see  item  403  in  Record  for  March  1913. 

Author  says  that  technical  and  advanced  studies  are  at  present  very  popular  in  France;  but 
these  special  studies  are  not  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  humanities. 

556.  Oanby,  Henry  8.   The  undergraduate.   Harper's  monthly  magazine,  126: 

592-98,  March  1913. 

Writer  says  we  must  "intellectualixe  the  business  and  scientific  energy  of  the  country  (for 
it  is  just  that  which  the  undergraduate  displays  in  his  blind  and  inmiature  fashion)." 

557.  Mendes  do8  Bem^dios,  Joaquim.   A  Univeraidade  de  Golmbra  perante  a 

nova  reforma  doe  estudos.  Revista  da  Univereidade  de  Cofmbra,  1 : 589-622, 
December  1912. 

Of  interest  as  illustrating  the  present  educational  revival  in  the  Portuguese  Republic 

558.  Printz,  Wilhelm.    Der  Hamburger  universitHtsplan.    Akademische  rund- 

Bchau,  1 : 268-77,  February  1913. 

Describes  the  plan  for  a  University  of  Hamburg  recently  decided  upon  by  the  Senate  of  that 
city. 

559.  Sturt,  Henry.   A  British  university  in  London.   Westminster  review,  179; 

151-57,  February  1913. 

Shows  the  demand  for  a  great  national  institution  placed  in  the  center  of  London,  well  endowed 
and  equipped,  which  can  be  compared  with  the  universities  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  etc. 

560.  Williama,  Charles  W.    His  all-round  excellency,  the  college  president.  What 

is  required  of  the  executive  of  an  American  institution  of  higher  education. 
Independent,  74:499-503,  March  6,  1913. 

SCHOOL  ADIUNISTRATION. 

561.  The  facta  about  school  book  costs.   An  interview  with  the  manaprer  of  a  leading 

textbook  house.    American  school  board  journal,  46: 13-14,  52,  March  1913. 

"  The  interview  embodies  essential  points  recognized  by  all  and  is  the  first  answer  ever  pub- 
lished anywhere  to  the  critics  of  the  book-publishing  business/' 

562.  Moore,  Ernest  Carroll.    How  New  York  city  administers  its  schools.   A  con- 

structive study.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1913.  x, 
321  p.    12*.    (School  eflSciency  series,  ed.  by  P.  H.  Hanus,  vol.  1) 

Contains  complete  text  of  Professor  Moore's  report  in  the  New  York  school  inquiry. 

Appendix  A,  p.  241-97,  gives  the  author's  answers  to  the  "241  questions"  which  were  asked 
"to  test  the  reliabiUty  of  the  report." 

In  the  Editor's  preface  to  this  book,  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus  says:  "Professor  Moore's  report 
is  an  exceptionally  valuable  document.  On  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive,  dear,  and  convincing 
exposition  of  existing  conditions,  it  points  out  the  way  to  progressive  improvement  in  the  admin« 
istration  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  dty  of  New  York;  but  because  similar  oondltionfi  are 
common  throughout  the  country,  we  hope  the  book  wlU  be  helpful  to  all  who  are  interested  In 
school  administration." 
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563.  North  Dakota.  Temporary  educational  commiBsion.   Report  .  .  .  to  the 

governor  and  l^islature  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  [Bismarck]  1912. 
61  p.  8*. 

564.  Peane,  P.  H.   The  education  problem  in  the  home  rule  Parliament.  Iriah 

review,  2 :  617-20,  February  1913. 
Bdncfttlon  in  Ireland.  An  anticipation. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMBNT. 

565.  Farley,  George  L.   Causes  of  nonpromotion.   Psychological  clinic,  6:256-59, 

February  15, 1918. 

Gives  the  resolts  of  an  Investigation  of  the  papila  in  the  Brockton  grade  schools  In  Jane,  1912, 
abowing  the  reaaons  of  nonpromotion. 

566.  Hughes,  Harold  F.   Suiting  the  course  to  the  child.   Fresno's  system  of  grad- 

ing.  American  school  board  journal,  46:15,  52-53,  ll£arch  1913. 

Explains  the  system  of  grading  in  the  schools  of  Fresno,  CftUfonlia,  giving  the  advantages  and 
the  possible  disadvantages. 

567.  Lose,  Charles.   The  problem  of  the  nongraduate.   Journal  of  education, 

77:204-205,  February  1913. 
Dtscoases  the  problem  of  the  boy  and  girl  who  leave  school  before  finishing  the  high  school. 

568.  Work,  H.  B.   Some  factors  of  class  control.   West  Virginia  school  journal, 

41:457-60,  March  1913. 
Offers  a  number  of  soggestions  which  bear  on  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  from  what  might  be 
termed  the  mechaniral  or  routine  side. 

SCHOOL  SANITATION  AND  HYGIENE. 

569.  Bates,  Hary  Elizabeth.   The  Colorado  method  for  the  examination  and 

cure  of  public-school  children.  American  academy  of  medicine.  Bulletin, 
14:66-87,  February  1913. 

Cites  €k>lorado  law,  1909.  Oives  circular  letter  of  instructions  on  the  modus  operandi  of  the  law; 
record  blanks,  tests,  letters  to  parents,  etc. 

579.  Bryant,  Louise  Stevens.  School  feeding;  its  history  and  practice  at  home 
and  abroad.  With  an  introduction  by  P.  P.  Claxton.  Philadelphia  and 
London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1913]   345  p.   illus.  12®. 

CoNTBNTS:  1.  History'  and  present  status  of  the  school  feeding  movement  2.  Physical  deteriora- 
tion and  malnutrition  in  England.  3.  Provision  of  meals  In  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
Great  Britain.  4.  The  cantlnes  scolaires  of  France.  6.  School  meals  In  Oerman  municipalities. 
6.  School  feeding  in  other  European  countries.  7.  Lunches  in  American  elementary  schools. 
&  Provision  of  meals  in  open-air  schools.  9.  Investigations  of  underfeeding  among  American 
Khool  children.  10.  Malnutrition  In  childhood.  11.  The  food  needs  of  growing  children.  12. 
School  menus.  Bibliography.  Appendix. 

571.  Oooke,  Hatherlne.    School  hygiene.    Trained  nurse,  50  : 146-49,  March  1913. 

Writer  particularly  commends  the  Philadelphia  high  school  for  girls  for  work  accomplished 
In  medical  inspection. 

572.  Parris,  Thomas  G.   School  medical  inspection — increasing  its  efficiency. 

Teacher,  17  : 75-78,  March  1913. 

573.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.   The  reorganization  of  health  provisions  in  school  systems. 

Journal  of  education,  77  : 228-30,  February  27,  1913. 

A  plea  for  the  physician-physical-educator  on  full  time  as  director  of  all  health  and  physical 
development  agencies  in  a  public  school  system." 

574.  Beach,  Walter  W.   Revitalizing  devitalized  children— an  open  window  ex- 

periment.  [New  York,  1913.]     13  p.  illus.  8**. 
Reprinted  from  American  journal  of  public  health,  vol.  3,  no.  2. 

A  comparison  between  the  progress  of  pupils  taught  in  an  open  window  class-room  and  that 
of  the  pupils  of  a  parallel  grade  taught  in  an  ordinarily  ventilated  and  heated  class-room  in  the 
same  school  building,  Philadelphia. 

575.  Whipple,  Guy  Montrose.   German  teachers  and  some  observations  on  the 

''Forest  school  '  at  Charlottenbuig.  School  and  home  education,  32  :  201-204, 
February  1913. 
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SEX  HYGIENE. 

576.  Amezican  federation  for  sex  hygiene.   Report  of  the  special  Committee  on 

the  matter  and  methods  of  sex  education.   Presented  before  the  subsection 
on  sex  hygiene  of  the  fifteenth  International  congress  on  hygiene  and  demog- 
raphy, held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  23-28,  1912.   New  York  city, 
American  federation  for  sex  hygiene  [1913]   34  p.  8®. 
Members  of  Committee:  M.  A.  BIgelow,  T.  M.  Balliet,  P.  A.  Morrow. 

*'  A  document  which  summarlies  the  opinions  of  college  presidents,  teaohers  and  social  workers 
throughout  the  entire  country  on  a  vital  matter  of  public  health  and  public  morals." 

This  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  Ik-om  the  American  federation  for  sex  hygiene,  TUden  building, 
106  West  40th  St.,  New  York  city. 

Report  also  in  Association  semtaiar,  21:  187-97,  February  1913. 

577.  Putnam,  Helen  O.   Education  for  parenthood.   American  academy  of  medi- 

cine.  Bulletin,  14 : 55-65,  February  1913. 
Discusses  sex-hygiene  and  sex  instruction. 

578.  Shields,  Thomas  Bdward.   Survey  of  the  field — Sex  enlightenment.  Cath- 

olic educational  review,  5  : 230-49,  March  1913. 

579.  Wile,  Ira  8.   Sex  education.   New  York,  Duffield  and  company,  1912.   150  p. 

12''. 

Bibliography:  p.  147-W. 

580.  Willson,  Robert  N.  The  education  of  the  young  in  sex  hygiene.   A  textbook 

for  parents  and  teachers.  Philadelphia  [Press  of  W.  H.  Beaver]  1913.  319  p. 
illus.  S**. 

"Alms  to  reach  and  help  the  quiet,  sane  thinkers,  especially  the  parents  and  teachers  of  ohildreo." 
PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

581.  Bowen,  Wilbur  P.   The  meaning  of  play.   American  schoolmaster,  6:49-60, 

February  1913. 

Bibliography:  p. 

582.  Smergalski,  Theodore  J.   The  administration  of  an  individual  playground. 

Mind  and  body,  20 : 1-7,  March  1913. 

"This  applies  to  a  recreation  type  of  playground,  such  as  is  found  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  etc" 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

583.  King,  Irving.   The  opportimity  afforded  by  the  social  life  of  the  school.  Reli- 

gious education,  7  : 604-11,  February  1913. 

584.  Meyer,  ~.    Staatsbikgerliche  erziehung.   Archiv  fOr  pfidagogik,  1:257-83, 

February  1913. 

One  of  many  articles  of  more  or  less  value  going  through  the  press  on  "Education  for  cltiaen- 
ship."  This  article  is  chiefly  interesthig  because  written  by  an  army  ofdcer.  To  be  continued. 

585.  Slo88,  Robert.   Our  new   industrial  conservation.   III. — '*Humiuiizing": 

An  overhead  expense.   Harper's  weekly,  57  :8-9,  March  1,  1913. 

The  last  of  three  papers  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  movement  for  improving  the  elfi- 
ciency  of  labor,  etc.  This  paper  treats  of  the  social  and  educational  aspects  of  the  question. 

CHILD  WBLFAkE. 

586.  Coulter,  Bmeat  K.  The  children  in  the  shadow.   With  an  introduction  by 

Jacob  A.  Riis.  New  York,  McBride,  Nast  A  company,  1913.  xvii,  277  p. 
illus.  12'*. 
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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

587.  Han,  Florence  Howe.   Boys,  girls  and  mazmers.   Boston,  Dana  Estes  A  oo. 

[1913]   323  p.  12**. 

Contains  chapters  on  manners  at  boys',  girls',  and  coeducational  schools,  at  boarding  sohoo!, 
at  college,  at  women's  colleges,  and  on  class  day  and  oommenoement  festivities. 

588.  Kimball,  Dorothy  B.   Convent  schools  in  America.   Educational  review, 

*  46  :  263-68,  March  1913. 

A  symiwthetic  study  of  the  convent  school.  Writer,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to  criticiM 
methods  pursued. 

589.  Mome,  Joaiah.   The  elements  of  character.   An  essay  for  young  people. 

New  York,  Broadway  publishing  co.,  1912.   86  p.  12°. 

"Written  for  young  people  who  have  ambition  to  become  somebody  and  accomplish  some- 
thing worth  while,"  by  the  professor  of  psychology  and  philosophy  in  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

590.  Sharp,  Frank  Chapman  and  Neumann,  Henry.   A  course  in  moral  educa- 

tion for  the  high  school.   Religious  education,  7  :  653-80,  February  1913. 

"This  article  first  appeared  in  the  School  review,  of  April,  1912.  but  for  this  publication  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  by  Prof.  Sharp  and  new  paragraphs  have  been  inserted."— Editor. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

591.  Bridging  the  gap;  a  stage  in  the  cooperation  of  education  and  employment. 

School  government  chronicle,  89  : 136-37,  156-57,  February  8  and  13,  1913. 

A  discussion  of  the  system  of  cooperation  between  the  education  authorities  and  employon 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  hi  promothig  education  through  the  continuation  school. 

592.  Buchenau,  A.   Die  voraussetzungen  des  Kerschensteinerschen  begriffs  der 

arbeitBchule.   Die  deutsche  schule,  17  : 65-70,  February  1913. 
A  thoughtful  criticism  of  Kerschensteiner's  idea  of  the  "  Arbeitschule  "  and  its  purpose  In  traln- 
^  ing  for  citizenship.  "The  most  important  basic  idea  of  the  whole  movement  is  that  it  involves 

the  social  significance  of  the  'community  of  labor. ' " 

593.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.   Vocational  preparation  as  a  social  problem. 

Educational  review,  45  :  289-97,  March  1913. 

Address  before  the  educational  committee  of  the  Commercial  club,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  December 
14, 1912.  Writer  says:  "To  use  exlsthig  industries,  whether  they  be  those  of  the  term,  those  of 
the  shop,  or  those  of  the  factory,  as  schools  of  apprenticeship,  observation  and  tndnhig  while 
the  formal  instruction  goes  on  side  by  side  for  the  one  or  two  years'  period  provided— this  is  the 
essential  point  in  the  wbolf  matter." 

594.  Bdlmann,  Bdith.   Education  and  peasant  industry.   Some  state  and  state- 

aided  trade  schools  in  Germany.  London,  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  1912.  iv, 
61  p.   8°.   ([Gt.  Brit.]  Board  of  education.   Educational  pamphlets,  no.  26) 

595.  Forbes,  George  M.   Organization  and  administration  of  industrial  schools. 

Vocational  education,  2:  278-^88,  March  1913. 

An  analytical  diaouasion  of  the  Rochester  experiment,  presenting  the  results  of  a  carefully 
organised  attempt  to  solve  some  practical  problems. 

506.  Fumey,  Oakley.  Education  with  an  aim  to  service.  Vocational  education, 
2  : 299-317,  March  1913. 

This  article,  by  the  director  of  vocational  education  in  the  public  scdiools  of  Albany,  New  York, 
gives  certain  practical  details  of  the  work  in  the  vocational  schools  of  that  city. 

597.  Hedges,  William.  A  year  of  prevocational  work.   Educational  bi-monthly, 

*  7  : 191-202,  February  1913. 

Describee  the  prevocational  work  carried  on  in  the  Jackson  school,  Chicago,  111. 

508.  Henderschott,  F.  O.  Corporation  schools.  A  new  form  of  vocational  training 
recently  oiganized  in  a  national  association.  Independent,  74  :  519-23| 
March  6, 1913. 

An  exposition  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  New  York  Edison  company  in  institutt 
•ducatlonal  work  among  its  commercial  or  sales  fores. 
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599.  Levin,  Samuel  M.   Improvement  of  elementary  evening  schools.  Education, 

33  :  399-409,  March  1913. 

Recommends  broadening  the  curriculum,  by  the  selection  of  earnest  and  competent  teachan, 
by  "the  use  of  texts  adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  grown-up  foreigners,"  etc. 

600.  Mather,  William.  The  cooperation  of  employers  and  educational  authorities. 

School  world,  15  :  52-55,  February  1913. 

Since  the  large  nu^ority  of  children  complete  their  schooling  in  the  elementary  grades,  all 
employers  who  depend  upon  the  services  of  the  younger  generation,  are  under  moral  obligation 
to  assist  the  educational  authorities  in  giving  these  children  further  training  through  evening 
and  continuation  schools.  The  employers  should  assist  in  compelling  attendance  at  these  schools. 
This  would  result  in  greater  ability  for  the  worker  with  resultant  benefit  both  to  himself  and  to 
employer. 

601.  Heams,  William  Hughes.   The  land-babiee.   Caring  for  children  who  leave 

school.   Saturday  evening  poet,  185  : 12-13,  41-43,  March  1,  1913. 

Advocates  vocational  training  and  continuation  schools.  Shows  work  done  by  consumers' 
leagues  and  schoolmen  in  studying  conditi(m  of  children  who  leave  school  at  1 4  and  16.  Illustrated. 

602.  Ides,  H.  B.   Work  and  citizenship.   The  Wisconsin  experiment  in  industrial 

education.   Survey,  29  :  682-85,  February  15, 1913. 
By  the  president  of  the  Wisconsin  State  board  of  industrial  educatk>n. 

603.  National  association  of  education  officers.   Education  in  relation  to  in- 

dustry. A  report  on  technical,  trade,  applied  art,  manual  training,  domestic, 
commercial,  and  public  schools  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  By  the 
following  commission  on  behalf  of  the  National  association  of  education  officers: 
W.  P.  Donald,  J.  B.  Johnson,  J.  E.  Pickles,  Percival  Sharp.  Leeds,  Glasgow 
and  Belfast,  E.  J.  Arnold  &  son  [1912]   ix,  187  p.  8"". 

This  representative  commission  of  English  chief  education  officera  visited  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  the  summer  of  1011,  to  investigate  the  relatkmship  existing  between  the  edu« 
oational  institutions  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  oocupatfons  of  the  people.  A  stay  of 
several  days  was  made  in  turn  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Boston,  and  a  short  visit  was  paid  by  one  of  the  members  to  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis. 

604.  Nelson,  B.  E.   Vocational  education  under  the  Wisconsin  law.   School  and 

home  education,  32 : 256-61,  March  1913. 

''Read  at  the  Joint  session,  High  school  and  principals'  sections  of  the  Dlinois  teachers'  asso- 
ciation, December  26, 1012/' 

605.  Bighter,  Leonard.    Educational  survey  preparatory  to  organization  of  voca- 

tional education,  by  Leonard  Righter  .  .  .  Social  phases  of  industrial  life 
and  vocational  guidance,  by  Robert  J.  Leonard.   With  an  introduction  by 
Frederick  G.  Bonser.   New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university, 
1913.   64  p.   diagrs.   8**.   (Teachers  college  record,   vol.  XIV,  no.  1) 
Bibliography:  p.  43. 

The  author  of  Uie  first  paper  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  survey,  used  for  many  purposes 
at  the  present  time,  may  be  adapted  to  educational  purposes,  especially  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
sohool  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  second  paper  emphasizes  the  need 
fbr  the  development  in  the  schools  of  a  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  and  the  importance  of 
industries  in  the  national  USe. 

606.  White,  Frank  B.   Industrial  education  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Voca- 

tional education,  2: 265-77,  March  1913. 
To  be  continued. 

607.  Winnen,  A,   Les  ^coles  d'industrie  dans  la  province  de  Quebec.  Revue 

canadienne,  11 : 129-37,  February  1913. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

606.  TTatch,  Henry  D.  Some  obaervations  on  Scottish  public  educational  provi- 
sions for  promoting  the  life  careers  of  pupils  leaving  school.  Educational 
bi-monthly,  7  : 203-21,  February  1913. 

609.  Satchinson,  T.  Herbert.   History  of  vocational  guidance.   Association  sem- 

inar, 21:128-47,  January  1913. 
Cooduded  from  December  number. 
BibUograpliy:  p.  145-47. 

610.  XierwiBy  B.  B.   Studies  in  vocational  guidance.   III.  Occupations  entered. 

School  and  home  education,  32  : 247-51,  March  1913. 

A  study  of  tiie  emplo]rment  found  by  4,386  cbjldren  who  left  the  schools  of  St.  LouJs  and  took 
empk>ym«it  certificates. 

611.  Psychologie  \md  beru&wahl.   Schweizerische  lehrerzeitung,  58  :  53-54,  February 

8, 1913. 

Discusses  Mttnsterberg's  Psychology  and  faidustrial  efficiency,  and  says  that  Yocatlonal  guidance 
properly  carried  out  by  a  teacher  with  her  pupils  is  ''good  applied  psychology." 

612.  Wilson,  H.  B.   Vocational  self-discovery.   The  schools  enabling  students  to 

discover  themselves  vocationally,  with  an  outline  of  a  course  in  a  life-calling. 
Religious  education,  7  : 691-98,  February  1913. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

613.  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges' and  experiment  stations. 

Committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  training  teachers  of  agriculture  for  secondary  schools.  Washington, 
Government  printing  office,  1913.  29  p.  8°.  (U.  S.  Diepartment  of  agricul- 
ture.  Office  of  experiment  stations — Circular  118) 

Fifteenth  report  of  the  Committee,  presented  at  the  Atlanta  convention  of  the  Associatioii, 
November  1912. 
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LETTER  OF  TEA^TSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
WasUngton,  D.  C,  February  21,  1913. 

Sir:  Within  the  past  few  years  the  subjects  of  international  peace 
and  arbitration  have  come  to  have  a  place  of  importance  in  schools 
of  all  grades  in  the  United  States,  and  the  interest  in  these  subjects 
is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  As  one  means  of  fostering  this 
interest  many  schools  observe  in  a  special  way  the  18th  day  of 
May,  the  annivereary  of  the  assembly  of  the  first  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague.  On  this  day  the  schools  give  an  hour  or  two  to  a 
program  of  addresses,  readings,  and  recitations  pertaining  to  the 
subject.  Frequently  addresses  are  made  by  prominent  men  and 
women  of  the  community.  Anything  that  gives  effective  help 
toward  these  programs  is  eagerly  sought  by  teachers  and  school 
officers.  A  bulletin  of  this  bureau  entitled  'Teace  Day:  Sugges- 
tions and  Material  for  its  Observance  in  the  Schools,"  issued  last 
3'ear,  was  called  for  to  the  extent  of  about  50,000  copies.  There  is 
now  a  demand  for  accurate  and  comprehensive  information  in  regard 
to  the  various  organizations  and  agencies  working  for  international 
peace,  as  well  as  for  suitable  brief  articles  on  the  great  principles  of 
the  movement,  and  for  poems  and  quotations  of  an  inspirational 
nature.  To  meet  this  demand  I  recommend  that  the  accompanying 
manuscript,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secretary  of  the 
American  School  Peace  League  and  special  collaborator  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  this  bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Comrriiasioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  18TH  OF  MAY. 


MTTSIC 

Recessional  Music:  De  Koven 

Words:  Kipling 

RECITATIONS 

The  Reign  of  Peace  Eliza  Tliomton 

•mmriftwa  of  War  Richard  Le  Oalliexme 

ESSAY 

The  Significance  of  the  Two  Hague  Conferences 

ICUSIC 

The  Coming  Day  of  Peace  Tune:    Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 

Ood  Bless  Our  Fatherland  Tune:  ''America'* 

Words:  O.  W.  Holmes 

ESSAY 

The  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Peace  among  English-Speaking  Peoples 

RECITATIONS 

Prom  ''A  Voice  from  the  West  "  Alfred  Austin 

The  £k>ldier%  Recessional  John  H.  Finley 

MUSIC 

Song  of  Peace  Husic:  A.  S.  Sullivan 

Words:  H.  K.  Schermerhom 

aXTOTATIONS 

What  Soldiers  and  Statesmen  have  Said  about  War 

MUSIC 

Ring  in  the  Larger  Heart  Tune:  Ward  Lowell  Mason— L.  M. 

Words:  Tennyson 

RECITATIOK 

Ode  Sung  at  the  Opening  of  the  International  Exhibition  Tennyson 

MUSIC 

America  S.  F.  Smith 
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THE  PROMOTION  OF  PEACE, 


THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  PEACE  DAY. 

By  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson,  Paris,  France. 

D&puii  de  Parit;  Aneien  Directeur  ie  rEnsdgntmmt  Primaire:  PrfsUent  de  la  Commisiion  de  VEmeignt' 

metU  ii  la  Chambre  det  Dijmtit. 

To  set  aside  one  day  in  the  year  in  our  schools  as  the  holiday  of 
humanity,  placing  it  above  our  national  days,  would  mark  a  new 
efaapter  in  public  education.  The  pages  of  that  chapter  are  as  yet  a 
blank  which  time  will  fill  and  illuminate. 

From  rw)w  on,  we  can  tell  our  children — we  most  tell  them — that 
the  time  is  near  when  men  will  work  out  the  miracle  of  learning  how 
to  live  as  men  ought  to  live ;  when  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  will 
repudiate  force  and  brutality  as  the  supreme  means  of  settling  their 
differences.  This  time  has  not  yet  come.  To  hasten  its  coming, 
we  might  ask  the  youth  to  think  and  speak  about  it  at  least  once  a 
year.  Such  progress  does  not  require  the  genius  of  an  Archimedes  or 
a  Newton,  but  must  spring  up  irresistibly  from  the  conscience  of  the 
young  generation,  and  from  the  universal  will  of  men,  independent 
of  races,  classes,  and  tongues.  Children,  you  must  all  prepare  for 
it,  as  you  are  the  ones  who  will  be  called  upon  to  work  out  these 
problems. 

Peace  Day!  Let  it  shine  one  day  in  the  year  among  all  nations. 
The  whole  year  is  consecrated,  as  it  ou^t  to  be,  to  the  promotion 
*  of  love  of  country,  to  teaching  our  duties  toward  our  country,  to  the 
extent  even  of  sacrificing  ourselves  for  her.  On  this  special  day, 
however,  it  is  in  order  not  to  forget  our  country,  but  to  see  it  trans- 
figured in  the  future,  to  see  it  lead  in  the  movement  which  fraternally 
binds  one  nation  to  all  others^  making  a  sort  of  superior  country,  the 
federation  of  the  United  States  of  the  Civilized  World.  Let  Peace 
Day  shine  once  a  year,  among  all  classes  of  society.  During  the  entire 
year,  we  study  the  laws  which  regulate  their  relations,  that  is  to  say, 
their  conflicts;  but  on  this  day  we  should  anticipate  the  future.  We 
shaU  see  in  tiie  dbtance  a  society  where  civil  and  economic  wars,  as 
weU  as  all  other  wars,  shall  have  disappeared.  We  may  dream  of  a 
social  peace  accompanying  international  peace,  of  the  end  of  the 
struggle  of  classes,  through  the  disappearance  of  classes.    We  shall 
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no  longer  witness  the  duel  between  capital  and  labor,  since  there  will 
be  no  longer  men  who  own  without  working,  nor  men  who  work 
without  being  owners. 

Dreams,  they  say;  distant  dreams  and  idle  fancies.  Perhaps,  but 
such  dreams  are  an  inherent  part  of  our  love  for  life,  and  such  chimeras 
are  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  man.  If  you  wish  to  plough 
straight  and  deep,  hitch  your  plough  to  a  star. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  PEACE. 

By  Jhr.  A.  P.  C.  Karnebeck,  The  Hague,  Holland. 

Pretident  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Committee;  vice  president  of  The  Hague  Peace  Conference^  1899;  member 
of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Statet-Oencral. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Palace,  or,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
prefers  to  call  it,  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  The  Hague  will  be  opened. 
But  alas.  Fierce  war  has  lately  been  raging.  Therefore  the  important 
question  between  peace  and  war  naturally  comes  up  for  consideration. 

The  normal  condition  in  the  relations  between  civilized  states  is 
unquestionably  that  of  peace.  Not  only  because  Christianity 
preaches  love  and  benevolence  among  the  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
and  humanity  abhore  the  cruel  slaughter  and  suflFering  produced  by 
war,  but  also  because  the  economical  interests  of  the  different  nations 
are  nowadays  so  interwoven  that  disturbance  of  the  peace,  or  even 
the  near  danger  of  it,  damages  the  sources  of  welfare  that  feed  the 
development  of  material  prosperity  in  a  much  wider  circle  than  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  strife.  War  is  a  calamity  that  affects  seriously 
even  the  outsiders  who  stand  aloof.  Warfare  nowadays  requires 
such  tremendous  sacrifices  of  life  and  money  that  even  the  %'ictor 
smarts  a  long  time  under  these  losses.  The  state  of  peace  is  the  natural 
rule;  the  state  of  war  is  the  unnatural  exception. 

Is  that  to  say,  that  no  war  can  be  justly  fought;  that  States,  like 
individuals,  may  not  defend  themselves  if  attacked ;  that  an  oppressed 
nation  may  not  fight  for  its  freedom;  that  arms  niay  not  be  taken  up 
to  prevent  or  redress  flagrant  injustice  done  to  others  ? 

Evidently  the  beautiful  doctrine  of  peace  in  leading  to  such  con- 
clusions would  go  too  far.  But  well  does  it  condenm  all  wars  caused 
by  love  of  power  and  conquest  (imperialism),  by  craving  for  trade 
advantages  (mercantilism),  by  excitement  of  morbid  national  sensi- 
bility and  prejudice  (jingoism). 

If  these  reflections  hold  ti-ue,  war  may  be  a  reaction  against  injus- 
tice, but  will  be  often  a  crime  and  mostly  a  folly,  and  at  the  root  of 
it  will  always  be  some  failure  in  what  is  right. 

The  abolition  of  war  is  in  principle  a  question  of  international 
ethics.  If  the  different  States  and  Oovemments  always  were  in- 
clined to  observe  toward  each  other  the  rules  of  justice,  no  cause  for 
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war  would  arise.  But  it  is  also  in  certain  respects  a  technical  ques- 
tion. Even  between  those  who  are  willing  to  do  right  when  conflicts 
surge  up  from  different  interests  it  is  often  not  clear  what  is  the  right 
in  the  dispute.  There  seems  to  be  no  better,  no  other  method  to 
make  this  out,  than  to  call  in  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  of  the  judge, 
and  nobly  to  abide  by  it,  even  if  honest  doubt  about  its  correctness 
should  be  entertainable. 

In  both  respects  the  so-called  peace  conferences  have  done  splendid 
work.  Supported  by  the  swelling  wave  of  the  humanitarian  con- 
viction that  war  is  an  abnormality  which  may  be  overruled  by  moral 
reflection  and  the  practice  of  justice,  the  high-minded  representa- 
tives of,  we  may  say,  all  civilized  States  on  one  hand  made  an  elo- 
quent appeal  to  the  ethical  feelings  for  peace  in  international  relations 
and  peaceful  settlement  of  international  conflicts,  and  on  the  other 
hand  established  a  court  of  arbitration,  governed  by  rules  drawn  up 
by  the  ablest  specialists,  and  so  well  balanced  in  its  composition  and 
in  its  working  that  apprehension  of  partial  verdicts  would  be  imrea- 
sonable.  In  fact,  this  court  is  a  jury  chosen  by  the  parties  them- 
selves. Moreover,  its  carefully  conceived  rules  of  arbitral  procedure 
may  serve  and  have  served  for  international  arbitration  in  other 
form,  if  so  desired.  Here,  then,  has  been  rooted  a  germ  of  mundane 
humanism  capable  by  further  culture  to  produce  that  conmiimity  of 
States  and  nations,  toward  which  noble  minds  amongst  statesmen 
and  philosophers  have  felt  attracted  without  ever  before  coming  so 
near. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  tempted  generously  to 
devote  out  of  his  ample  means  a  considerable  sum  in  order  to  pro- 
vide with  a  suitable  mansion  this  institution  created  by  the  first 
Peace  Conference,  in  honor  of  which  it  is  called  the  Peace  Palace. 
By  its  ethical  signification  it  is  indeed  a  Temple  of  Peace,  of  which 
the  high  tower  beckons  to  all  believers  in  the  gradual  advancement 
of  humanity  toward  the  ideal  of  peace.  As  the  seat  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration  it  is  a  Palace  of  Justice,  offering  the 
means  of  preventing  war  by  the  practice  of  adjudication.  Well  may 
Mr.  Carnegie  have  foimd  here  a  fruitful  investment  for  the  profit  of 
his  most  cherished  ideas. 

If,  nevertheless,  wars  have  broken  out,  shall  we  then  abstain  from 
opening  this  temple,  this  palace  of  peace  ?  We  might  as  well  close 
the  houses  of  worship  because  virtue  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
abolishing  sin.  We  might  as  well  shut  the  courts  of  justice  because 
crime  and  violence  are  still  rampant.  No,  it  is  imder  all  circum- 
stances good  that  the  peaceful  work  of  the  Peace  Conference  be 
vested  in  a  monumental  building,  attracting  attention,  drawing 
visitors  and  pilgrims,  inviting  Governments  to  submit  their  differ- 
ences to  its  Court  of  Arbitration  and  students  of  international  law  to 
80814^—13  2 
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congregate  in  its  special  library.    Here,  though  war  were  actually 
waged,  the  better  thought  of  peace  and  arbitral  settlement  of  quar 
rels  should  find  a  worthy  refuge  and  maintain  hope  for  the  future. 


CENTENARY  OF  THE  TREATY  OP  GHENT. 

An  International  Celebration  of  One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace 
between  En^^sh-Speaking  Peo^es* 


The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  officially  closed  the  War  of  1812  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England,  was  signed  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1814,  in  the  stately  refectory  of  the  monastery  of  the  Carthusian 
Brothers,  in  the  famous  city  of  Ghent,  Belgium. 

The  American  commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
were  John  Quincy  Adams,  American  Minister  to  Russia;  Jonathan 
Russell,  Minister  to  Sweden;  James  A.  Bayard,  Senator;  Henry 
Clay,  Member  of  Congress;  and  Albert  Gallatin,  Financial, Secretary. 
The  British  del^ates  were  Admiral  Lord  Gambler,  Henry  Goulbum, 
and  William  Adams,  and  they  had  with  them  as  secretary  Anthony 
John  Baker.  They  arrived  in  Ghent  on  August  6)  1814,  and  lived 
at  the  old  Carthusian  Convent.  Five  months  later  the  treaty  was 
signed,  rather  under  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  external  events 
than  because  the  plenipotentiaries  had  come  to  any  real  agreement 
on  the  points  in  dispute.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was  cele- 
brated by  a  gala  performance  at  the  theater,  and  on  the  evening  of 
January  5  the  mimicipaUty  of  Ghent  gave  a  splendid  banquet  to  the 
commissioners  in  what  is  now  the  Hall  of  Archives  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  occasion  was  a  brilliant  one.  In  concluding  his  toast  to 
the  city  of  Ghent  at  this  banquet,  John  Quincy  Adams  used  these 
words:  '*May  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus,  closed  here,  never 
be  opened  during  the  century."  It  is  proposed  by  the  burgomaster 
of  Ghent,  the  Hon.  Emile  Braim,  and  his  associates  of  the  munici- 
pality to  restore  to  its  original  appearance  the  fine-vaulted  chamber 
where  this  banquet  took  place,  hanging  again  on  its  walls  the  pictures 
which  adorned  them  a  century  ago,  and  to  give  another  banquet  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1915,  to  which  shall  be  invited  distinguished 
representatives  of  all  the  countries  concerned.  It  is  proposed  also  to 
restore  the  room  in  the  Carthusian  Monastery  where  the  treaty  was 
signed,  and  to  dedicate  it  as  a  place  of  historical  pilgrimage. 

The  idea  of  an  international  celebration  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  was  suggested  by  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart,  of  New  York.  At 
about  the  same  time  a  similar  suggestion  was  made  in  Buffalo,  and 
a  little  later  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Niagara  reservation 
proposed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  commissioners  that  the  cen- 
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tenary  be  signalized  by  the  erection  across  the  Niagara  River  of  a 
free  Memorial  Bridge  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  steel  arch  toll 
bridge,  and  thus  to  open  unobstructed  communication  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  at  the  locality  most  closely  identified 
with  the  hostilities  of  the  War  of  1812.  Thk  proposal  was  indorsed 
at  the  Lake  Mohonk  arbitration  conference  in  the  spring  of  1910,  in 
an  address  by  the  Hon.  Mackenzie  King,  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Labor,  who  had  already  at  the  Harvard  Commencement  in  1909 
made  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  public  utterance  in  favor  of 
celebrating  the  anniversary.  At  the  same  place  a  year  later  Mr. 
Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  of  New  York,  delivered  an  interesting  address 
reviewing  the  preliminary  work  of  organization  which  had  been 
achieved. 

The  formal  b^inning  of  the  movement  was  a  meeting  called  by 
Mr.  John  A.  Stewart  at  the  Republican  Club  in  New  York  in  Jime, 
1910,  at  which  a  preliminary  organization  was  created.  A  special 
committee  of  15  visited  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  on  July  15,  1910.  The  movement 
was  fully  discussed,  and  it  received  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
President. 

Nearly  half  a  hundred  suggestions  as  to  various  forms  of  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  have  been  made.  Those  which  are  at  the 
moment  imder  special  consideration  are  mentioned  below.  Most  of 
them  seem  likely  to  be  adopted. 

First.  A  general  inauguration  of  the  celebration  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1914,  by  religious  services  in  cathedrals,  churches,  synagogues  and 
chapeb,  in  schools  and  universities,  and  wherever  Anglo-Saxon  peo- 
ple are  gathered  together.  Appropriate  music,  historical  information, 
and  other  material  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  widely  distributed,  so  that 
this  intrcAiuctory  ^observance  may  be  participated  in  wherevei 
English  is  spoken. 

Second.  A  formal  banquet  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
in  the  city  pf  Ghent,  to  be  given  by  the  burgomaster  and  the  munici- 
pality, on  January  5,  1915,  in  memory  of  the  banquet  given  to  the 
British  and  American  commissioners  on  the  corresponding  date  in 
1815  to  celebrate  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  The  restoration  of  this 
hall  to  its  condition  a  century  ago  is  an  important  feature  of  this 
suggestion. 

Third.  The  erection  of  a  Memorial  Free  Bridge  across  the  Niagara 
River,  connecting  the  State  reservation  on  the  American  side  with 
the  reservation  on  the  Canadian  side — the  bridge  to  be  a  perpetual 
symbol  of  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  Dominion  and  this 
country  and  of  their  community  of  commercial  and  social  interests. 

Fourth.  The  acquiring  and  endowment  of  Sulgrave  Manor,  in 
Northamptonshire,  England,  the  ancestral  home  of  Geoige  Wash- 
ington, and  its  use  as  an  international  gathering  place,  as  well  as  a 
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repository  of  historical  memoranda  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries.  This  manor  house  bears  over  its  main  entrance  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Washington  family,  which  became  the  basis 
of  the  American  flag. 

Fifth.  The  erection  in  Washington  by  the  women  of  America  of  a 
statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  the  first  imperial  ruler  of  Great 
Britain,  and  during  her  60  years'  reign  exemplified  most  conspicu- 
ously the  lofty  ideals,  the  homely  virtues,  the  high  character,  and  the 
devotion  to  public  service  of  the  women  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Sixth.  The  study  in  the  schools  of  both  countries  and  their  colonies 
during  the  autumn  of  1914  of  the  History  of  the  Hundred  Years  of 
Peace,  to  the  end  that  the  children  may  learn  how  the  various  inter- 
national difficulties  of  the  century,  many  of  them  acute  and  dangerous, 
have  been  adjusted  either  by  diplomatic  conference  or  by  arbitration. 
Special  histories  of  the  period  are  likely  to  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  conamittees,  and  if  the  plan  is  carried  out  the  school 
children  of  the  two  great  nations  will  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
for  the  first  time  a  history  which  contains  no  record  of  war. 

A  bust  of  George  Washington  in  Westminster  Abbey,  identical 
monuments,  in  London  and  Washington,  conamemorating  the  hun- 
dred years  of  peace;  peace  monuments  along  the  United  States 
Canadian  border  and  in  Ottawa,  Baltimore,  Toronto,  Chicago, 
Savannah,  San  Francisco,  and  such  other  locations  as  may  be  selected 
and  approved  by  those  interested;  statues  of  Chatham  and  Burke  in 
appropriate  places;  a  museum  of  industrial  arts  in  New  York  City  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  people  for  the  promotion  of  the 
peaceful  arts  and  sciences  and  friendly  international  intercourse; 
international  congresses  opening  in  New  York  and  ending  at  the 
Panama  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  consecrating  the  peace  senti- 
ment of  the  world  upon  the  specific  accomplishments  desired  through 
the  Third  Hague  Peace  Conference;  memorial  postage  stamps,  coin- 
age, and  medals;  and  a  memorial  arch  to  span  the  international  New 
York  to  Montreal  highway  at  the  American-Canadian  frontier,  are 
some  of  the  other  suggestions  which  have  been  offered. 

The  American  conamittee  thus  far  created  consists  of  the  following: 

Honorary  chairman,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  chairman,  Andrew  Carnegie;  honorary 
vice  chairmen,  Elihu  Root,  Levi  P.  Morton,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  Alton  B.  Parker,  Joseph  H.  Choate;  vice  chairmen,  Edwin  Ginn,  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  Oscar  S.  Straus;  depository,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.;  honorary  treasurer,  Lyman 
J.  Gage;  treasurer,  James  L.  Wandling;  chairman  auditing  committee.  Job  E.  Hedges; 
honorary  secretary,  Harry  P.  Judson;  secretary,  Andrew  B.  Humphrey;  executive 
committee,  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  honorary  chairman;  John  A.  Stewart,  chairman; 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  honorary  vice  chairman;  Theodore  Marburg,  vice  chairman;  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  honorary  secretary;  William  H.  Short,  secretary;  chairman  com- 
mittee on  legislation,  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker;  chairman  committee  on  hlBtoric  review 
of  the  century  of  peace.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  chairman  committee  on  inter- 
national conference  and  oiganization,  William  B.  Howland;  chairman  committee  of 
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publicity,  Dr.  Albert  Shav;  ckairman  committee  on  memorials,  Andrew  B.  Hum- 
phrey; chairman  committee  on  celebration  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Dr.  George 
F.  Kunz. 

The  British  comiaittee  has  been  fully  constituted,  and  it  is  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  a  more  representative  and  influential 
voluntary  organization  has  never  been  created  in  England.  The  offi- 
cers elected  are: 

President,  the  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  G.  C.  B.;  deputy  president,  the  Earl  of  Plymouth; 
\ice  presidents,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lewis  Harcourt,  the  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.  T.,  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.  P.,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  A.  Bonar  Law,  M.  P.,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Cardinal  Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford,  and  many  othera 
of  high  distinction;  chairman  executive  committee.  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline; 
honorable  treasurers.  Lord  Revelstoke,  Lord  Rothschild ;  honorable  secretary,  Sir  A. 
Conan  Doyle;  honorable  solicitors,  Messrs.  Coward  &  Hawksley,  Sons  &  Chance; 
honorable  auditors,  Messrs.  Delcitte,  Plender,  Griffiths  &  Co.;  secretary,  H.  S.  Perris, 
M.  A.;  chairman  memorials  committee.  Earl  of  Plymouth;  chairman  finance  commit- 
tee. Lord  Cowdray;  chairman  dominions  and  over-seas  committee,  Mr.  Harry  E. 
Brittain ;  chairman  publicity  committee,  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks. 

The  plans  for  organization  of  the  Canadian  committee  were  begun 
during  the  administration  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  but  the  very  vigor- 
ous campaign  which  preceded  the  change  of  government  interrupted 
their  progress.  Soon  after  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment the  new  Prime  Minister,  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden,  P.  C, 
appointed  the  Hon.  G.  H.  Perley,  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  1912,  a  largely  attended 
meeting  was  held  at  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  sent  out  by  Mr.  George  A.  Cox,  Senator  R.  Dandurant, 
L.  A.  Jette,  A.  Lacoste,  William  Mackenzie,  W.  R.  Meredith,  William 
Mulock,  T.  G.  Shaughnessy,  and  B.  E.  Walker.  Replies  of  a  sympa- 
thetic nature  were  received  from  nearly  300  persons,  including  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden,  the  former  Prime  Minister, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  William  Van  Home,  and  Sir  William  Macken- 
zie. Sir  Edmund  Walker  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
association  and  C.  F.  Hamilton  secretary.  A  general  conunittee  was 
then  create  containing  the  names  of  264  representative  citizens  from 
various  parts  of  the  Dominion. 


TO  THE  TEACHERS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Baroness  Bebtha  von  Suttnbr,  of  Viennai  Austria. 

The  peace  movement  has  taken  on  three  aspects — as  a  religion,  as 
a  science,  and  as  a  warfare.  As  a  reUgion  it  appeals  to  our  highest 
duties  toward  God  and  man,  and  we  have  to  preach  it.  As  a  science 
its  arguments  are  based  on  natiiral  history,  on  statistics,  on  political 
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economy,  on  sociology,  and  we  have  to  teach  it.  As  a  warfare  it 
rouses  our  courage  for  victory,  it  deepens  our  contempt  for  the 
follies  and  the  cruelties  of  the  other  side,  and  we  have  to  fight  for  it. 

The  enemy — I  mean  the  spirit  and  the  institutions  of  war — is  a 
very  powerful  one.  The  whole  military  system  is  based  on  secular 
traditions,  on  deep-rooted  prejudices,  on  violent  passions,  and  on 
far-reaching  vested  interests.  To  conquer  this  foe  with  the  weapons 
of  reason,  of  morals,  of  logic,  inspired  by  a  passionate  love  of  hu- 
manity— this  will  be  the  most  glorious  battle  record  which  the 
twentieth  century  has  in  store  for  your  youth  of  America.  I  have 
the  conviction  that  it  is  your  country,  which  is  young  itself  and  has 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  daring  of  youth,  which  is  untrammeled  by 
ancient  traditions — I  have  the  conviction  that  your  country  is  des- 
tined to  take  the  lead  in  this  campaign  for  world-wide  peace.  In 
Europe,  where  the  military  spirit  is  supported  by  thrones,  schools, 
and  even  churches,  the  peace  workers  fight  under  difficult  conditions, 
and  we  confide  in  the  help  and  initiative  of  the  New  World.  There,  your 
very  flag  with  its  48  stars  is  a  symbol  of  peace,  for  it  shows  the  possi- 
bility of  the  union  of  autonomic  States,  and  therefore  the  possibility 
of  what  is  the  peace  movement's  ultimate  aim — the  federation  of  the 
world.  To  you,  as  a  Nation,  you  know  of  all  others  the  price  of 
liberty  and  independence;  peace  means  the  independence  of  hu- 
manity. The  slaves  have  been  set  free;  but  as  long  as  the  institution 
of  war  i>ersists,  as  long  as  every  man  can  be  compelled  to  kill  his 
fellow  men,  we  are — all  of  us — in  slavery. 

The  future  will  set  you  many  high  tasks  and  many  important 
problems,  but  certainly  the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  is  the 
peace  question,  for  it  involves  almost  every  other,  peace  being  the 
chief  condition  of  human  civilization  and  welfare.  This  is  not  merely 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  organized  peace  societies.  I  find  it 
corroborated  by  the  utterances  of  hundreds  of  your  most  prominent 
men.  I  will  only  quote  two.  Conmiissioner  P.  P.  Claxton  said  in  a 
circular  to  the  schools: 

Among  the  many  movements  of  modern  times  for  the  advancement  of  civilization 
and  the  relief  of  humanity  from  unnecessary  burdens  of  expenditure  and  paralyzing 
fear,  none  is  more  significant  than  that  for  arbitration  and  world-wide  peace. 

And  President  Taft,  whose  initiative  in  proposing  the  unrestricted 
treaties  with  England  and  France  constitutes  a  title  to  everlasting 
glory,  said: 

The  development  of  the  doctrine  of  international  arbitration,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  ultimate  benefits  to  the  human  race,  is  the  most  vital  movement  of 
modem  times. 

Yes,  the  most  vital.    Let  me  illustrate  this  with  a  parable: 
Suppose  that  we  are  on  board  a  splendid  ship  bound  to  the  land 
of  promise.    The  journey  is  a  long  one.    Much  work  is  done  by  the 
officers  and  the  crew,  each  at  his  post;  and  among  the  passengers 
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many  amusements  are  indulged  in.  But  the  vessel  has  a  leak.  If 
this  is  not  stopped,  the  vessel  must  sink.  To  mend  the  matter  would 
not  be  difficult  at  all — but  people  simply  do  not  see  the  leak.  Is  it 
not  natural  that  the  few  who  do  see  it  unceasingly  clamor  for  the 
remedy,  and  is  it  not  the  height  of  absurdity  that  the  others  refuse 
to  listen  and  eagerly  continue  to  steer  the  ship  and  to  rub  and  polish 
all  its  parts,  instead  of — first  of  all — saving  it  from  destruction  ? 

Our  civilization,  my  dear  fellow  passengers,  is  such  a  ship.  Its 
machinery  is  ever  more  efficient;  its  sails,  swelled  by  every  higher 
aspiration,  flutter  triumphantly  in  the  wind;  but  it  has  a  leak — ^the 
old  barbaric  system  of  force — and  there  the  destroying  waters  pour  in. 

But  here  the  simile  ends.  The  ship  must  not  sink  into  the  deep. 
There  are  many  now,  and  their  number  increases  daily,  who  see  the 
leak,  who  know  the  remedy,  and  who  will  apply  it.  Qvilization  will 
not  perish.  Its  safety  and  development  is  the  task  of  the  coming 
generation,  and  the  development  of  that  generation  lies  in  the  hands 
of  teachers. 


ONE  HUNDRED  TEARS  OP  PEACE. 

From  an  address  of  Hon.  William  D.  B.  Ainet,  Member  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  hundred  years  of  peace  between  elbow-touching  nations,  wherein 
the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  each  have  run  in  parallel  lines  in  un- 
broken course,  notes  a  great  era  of  the  world. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  marks  a  new  source  from  which 
spring  the  fountains  of  English-speaking  history.  Since  that  day 
the  two  mighty  rivers  of  Anglo-Saxon  life  and  influence  have  flowed 
steadily  on,  side  by  side,  never  overflowing  their  banks,  but  in  their 
onward  course  bound  in  the  very  nature  of  things  to  mingle  their 
waters  in  the  great  ocean  of  a  common  destiny  and  accomplishment. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  them  in  their  history  under  this 
figure  of  speech  from  small  beginnings  to  the  mighty  present,  and  to 
peer,  as  far  as  the  mere  human  may,  into  the  region  of  the  coming 
days. 

The  similarity  is  so  apparent  that  it  has  been  often  remarked,  com- 
mon in  language,  literature,  history,  and  traditions,  with  similar 
religious  and  ethical  conceptions,  possessed  of  the  same  ideas  as  to 
the  fundamentals  in  government,  they  have  both  sought,  through 
all  these  means  of  expression,  to  obtain  and  give  that  liberty  which 
means  the  exaltation  of  the  individual  life  to  a  place  where  it  may 
fulfill  the  duty  of  its  created  purpose. 

The  common  goal  is  quite  apparent,  the  waters  may  overflow  the 
banks,  and,  God  forbid  it,  wars  may  come  to  hinder  and  delay;  but 
as  surely  as  the  day  is  day,  as  right  is  right,  and  rivers  flow  to  ocean. 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  problem  will  ultimately  find  sohitien  in  the  broadest 
and  deepest  unity  of  purpose. 

Among  the  world's  great  thinkers  of  other  races  the  peculiar  apti- 
tude of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  grasp  the  thought  of  his  own  and  others' 
rights  in  his  quest  for  liberty  has  been  pointed  out.  He  has  been 
intensely,  but  not  selfishly,  individualistic  in  his  views.  To  him 
personal  liberty  has  meant  individual  liberty,  if  one  may  here  differ- 
entiate in  terms.  Not  merely  the  liberty  to  throw  off  restraint,  but 
liberty  to  do  and  be  and  think  and  to  acquire;  liberty  to  express 
himself  in  life  and  influence,  to  reach  the  topmost  rung,  to  climb  the 
highest  peak,  to  fulfill  withm  himself  the  high  possibility  of  his 
created  being. 

One  hundred  years  of  peace  have  not  been  years  of  sluggish  sleep. 
Great  problems  have  been  met  and  solved,  and  these  in  turn  have 
made  new  problems,  which  now  meet  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
During  this  lapse  of  time  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  contributed  largely 
to  modem  civilization,  and  in  turn  received  of  its  benefits.  He  has 
demanded  for  himself  liberty,  and  he  has  attained  it  and  has  increased 
in  stature  by  the  attainment.  With  liberty  came  enlightenment; 
this  gave  him  a  vision  of  opportunity,  and  he  has  seized  it. 

The  rank  and  file  have  answered  the  Anglo-Saxon  cry  to  step  up 
higher.  Thus  far  their  destiny  is  accomplished.  It  has  brought  an 
influx  of  great  numbers,  the  inevitable  result  of  our  com^eption  of 
personal  liberty,  into  the  activity  incident  to  national  governments, 
and  so  influencing  the  international  relations.  And  now  they  are 
turning  the  wheels  of  our  body  politic.  National  consensus  of  opin- 
ion, always  potent,  rests  not  now  with  the  few  but  with  the  many. 

The  spirit  of  unrest,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
comes  as  a  necessary  sequence  in  the  development  of  the  liberty  of 
thought  among  the  English  peoples,  and  it  has  caused  some  to  ques- 
tion whether  after  all  we  have  not  made  a  bad  solution.  I  have  no 
fears,  nor  would  I  retrograde  in  Anglo-Saxon  purpose,  but  meet  the 
issue  squarely. 

The  problem  is  profoundly  international;  it  is  intensely  national; 
H  is  preeminently  individual;  involved  in  it  are  the  principles  which 
sustain  world  peace. 

Referring  again  to  the  accepted  and  well-recognized  similarity 
between  British  and  American  conditions  and  thought,  as  elements 
contributing  materially  to  a  continuance  of  English  peace,  it  may 
well  be  said  that  men  who  think  alike  have  little  chance  to  dispute. 
So  strong  is  this  that  were  the  boundary  lines  of  government  suddenly 
removed  with  their  attendant  prejudices,  the  English-speaking 
peoples  would  coalesce,  as  by  the  law  of  attraction,  to  a  common 
thought  and  interest. 

The  point,  then,  is  for  us  to  know  that  we  think  alike.  This  brings 
international  confidence.    If  we  do  riot  know  that  our  neighbor 
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aeross  the  line  is  thinking  similar  thoughts,  having  similar  hopes^ 
actuated  by  similar  ambitions,  we  have  no  common  interest  in  each, 
other.  But  when  we  find  that  he  grows  roses  and  we  like  roses,  the 
door  opens  and  we  may  go  back  and  forth  in  newborn  comity. 

History,  travel,  commerce,  intercommunication,  arbitral  treaties, 
and  arbitrations  lead  nations  to  know  each  other  better  and  bring 
about  a  common  understanding — an  international  public  opinion. 

Nations  express  themselves  through  their  peoples;  and  public 
opinion,  considered  in  the  light  of  the  greater  number  of  those  whose 
thought  create  it,  is  more  jwwerful  than  ever  before.  It  is  the  power 
which  hereafter  can  influence  war  or  sustain  peace  between  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples.  It  must  be  addressed;  it  must  be  considered; 
it  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Mankind  yields  to  two  great  influences — the  intellectual,  which 
affects  his  judgment,  and  the  moral,  affecting  his  sentiment.  The 
world  has  ever  strongly  emphasized  the  first  and  too  oft  minimized 
the  second  as  being  effeminate  and  intangible. 

It  has  been  the  intangible,  if  you  please,  sympathy,  love,  honor, 
patriotic  devotion,  high  unselfishness,  which  has  left  its  impress  in. 
every  step  of  progress  in  individual  or  world  development.  On  no 
other  basis  can  the  brotherhood  of  man  be  established  and  maintained ; 
on  no  other  consideration  can  world  peace  and  home  peace  be  assured. 
To  its  gentle  attractions  the  multitudes  have  ever  yielded  a  ready 
response;  but  if  it  be  not  offered  to  the  people,  what  then?  There 
soon  is  found  &  lodgment  for  the  world-destroying  counterfeit — war- 
producing  hate. 

To  bring  about  an  international  understanding,  using  the  apt  term 
formulated  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  so  freighted  in  meaning 
as  to  be  quicldy  seized  by  the  English  world,  we  need  an  *  *  international 
mind." 

We  may  not  stop  here,  else  we  fail  in  our  philosophy  to  realize  how 
much  the  great  world  hangs  its  activities  upon  the  broad  sympathies 
of  mankind;  the  potency  of  the  emotional  in  man;  its  quick  response 
to  words  of  love  or  hate,  to  kiss  or  blow;  the  ready  yielding  of  both 
men  and  nations  to  the  common  influence  of  a  kindred  feeling. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MOVEMENT. 

By  Louis  P.  Lochner, 
General  ^ecretarf  of  the  AseodaUon  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubt. 

Since  1903  there  have  sprung  up  in  numerous  colleges,  universities, 
and  technical  schools  of  this  country,  international  or  cosmopolitan 
clubs  of  students,  whose  membership  comprises  principally  the 
^  foreign-bom  students  at  these  institutions — young  men  coming 

iram  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  two  Americas,  Africa,  and  the 
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Orient.  The  purpose  of  these  clubs  is  to  bring  together  in  one 
brotherhood  men  from  different  countries,  to  learn  the  customs, 
viewpoints,  and  characteristics  of  other  nationalities,  to  remove 
racial  prejudices,  and  to  establish  international  friendships. 

The  first  organization  was  called  into  life  just  10  years  ago,  when 
16  foreign  and  2  native  students  formed  the  International  Club  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  first  president  of  this  society  was  an 
Arnlpnian,  the  vice  president  a  Norwegian,  the  secretary  a  Japanese, 
and  the  treasurer  a  United  States  member.  A  year  later  a  Cosmopol- 
itan Club  was  founded  at  Cornell  University,  the  roster  of  officers 
comprising  a  New  Zealander,  a  Chinese,  a  German,  and  a  United 
States  member.  Almost  spontaneously,  within  the  next  two  years  6 
other  institutions  were  enriched  by  the  birth  of  similar  clubs. 

The  necessity  of  a  closer  association  of  these  scattered  units  became 
apparent  at  once.  When,  therefore,  delegates  of  the  existing  clubs 
were  invited  to  meet  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  December,  1907,  to  form  an 
Association  of  CosmopoUtan  Clubs,  every  one  of  the  8  societies  was 
represented.  From  that  time  on  the  movement  spread  with  remark- 
able rapidity.  A  network  of  30  vigorous  chapters  extends  from 
Harvard  and  Yale  in  the  East  to  Stanford  and  Washington  in  the  far 
West.  A  monthly  magazine,  TTie  Cosmopolitan  Stvdentj  keeps  the 
members  in  touch  with  each  other  and  with  the  work  confronting  the 
federated  body.  Annual  conventions  afford  picked  representatives 
from  the  local  units  an  opportunity  to  deliberate  upon  problems 
common  to  all  the  clubs,  and  to  listen  to  inspiring  addresses  by 
speakers  of  international  fame. 

The  value  of  organized  effort  is  seen  from  the  facts  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  prevailed  upon  a  score  of  universities  to  apjwint  special 
faculty  advisers  for  foreign  students;  that  it  has  received  the  virtual 
promise  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  issue  a  bulle- 
tin of  information  regarding  American  universities  for  the  guidance  of 
foreigners  contemplating  matriculation  in  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning;  that  it  has  effected  an  exchange  of  membership  privileges 
between  the  component  chapters  by  means  of  which  the  individual 
member  migrating  to  another  university  is  at  once  made  to  feel  at 
home;  and  that  it  is  now  attempting  to  persuade  the  faculties  at 
large  universities  to  offer  special  courses  in  spoken  English  to  foreign- 
ers. It  is  significant  that  these  measures  owe  their  origin  for  the  most 
part  to  the  United  States  members.  On  the  other  hand  the  foreign 
students  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  raising  of  $2,500  to 
help  relieve  the  Chinese  famine  sufferers  in  1910,  for  the  numerous 
appreciative  articles  that  have  appeared  in  foreign  journals  about 
American  life  and  institutions,  for  the  project  now  under  consid- 
eration of  holding  a  world^s  students'  congress  on  the  Pacific  coast 
in  1915,  and  for  the  splendid  missionary  work  of  acquainting  Uieir 
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fellow  students  and  the  college  communities  in  which  they  live  with 
foreign  civilizations  through  the  medium  of  periodic  national 
nights/'  in  the  course  of  which  the  representatives  of  one  nation 
describe  the  customs  and  institutions  of  their  mother  country,  play 
the  music  of  their  native  composers  and  on  their  native  instruments, 
recite  and  interpret  masterpieces  of  their  literature,  exhibit  their 
national  dances,  serve  their  characteristic  dishes — in  short,  transmit 
the  spirit  of  their  country  to  the  audience. 

Alumni  of  our  clubs,  among  them  especially  Dr.  George  W.  Nasmy  th, 
of  Cornell  University,  have  planted  the  germs  of  cosmopolitanism 
in  the  midst  of  the  German  universities,  and  have  been  instrumental 
in  founding  Internati4male  StuderUenvereine  successively  at  Bwlin, 
Leipzig,  Mimich,  Goettingen,  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  leaguing  the 
German  branches  into  a  Verband  similar  to  the  North  American 
association.  The  oflScers  of  this  Verband  are  in  cordial  relation  with 
their  confreres  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  member  of  our  asso- 
ciation 19  also  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club  of  Roberts  College,  Constantinople. 

In  1909,  at  the  invitation  of  the  central  bureau  of  the  Federation 
IrUernaMondle  des  Etudianis  ^^Corda  Fratres,^'  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  took  part  in  the  sixth  international 
congress  of  that  body  at  The  Hague,  Holland.  They  were  so  impressed 
wit^  the  fflmUarity  in  aims  and  ideals  between  the  F6d6ration  Inter- 
nationale and  the  Cosmopolitan  Association  that  they  strongly  recom- 
mended the  affiliation  of  these  two  large  student  bodies.  The  F6d6ra- 
tion,  it  should  be  noted  in  passing,  has  for  its  principal  piupose  that  of 
'^favoring  and  protecting  the  idea  of  solidarity  among  students/' 
Its  chief  centers  are  in  Italy,  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  Hun- 
gary, Holland,  Greece,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Tunis,  and  Malta. 

Difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  form  the  affiliation  of  Corda  Fratres 
and  the  CosmopK)litan  Clubs  should  take  led  to  the  appointment  of 
another  delegation  of  our  association  to  the  seventh  international 
congress,  held  at  Rome  in  1911.  Here,  finally,  a  working  program 
for  the  biennium  191 1-1913  was  ratified  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  become 
permanent,  by  which  the  chapters  of  the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan 
Clubs,  the  consulats  of  the  Corda  Fratres,  the  Vereine  of  the  German 
Verband,  the  Unions  des  fitudiants  of  France,  the  East  and  West  Clubs 
of  England,  and  similar  bodies  form  a  world  confederation  of  students. 
An  international  central  committee,  composed  of  two  members  of 
each  national  group,  has  general  charge  of  the  work  of  propaganda 
and  correspondence.  Of  this  committee,  Dr.  George  W.  Nasmyth, 
of  Cornell,  is  president  for  this  biennium  and  the  writer  is  secretary. 

In  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs, 
it  was  voted  to  hold  the  eighth  international  congress  on  North 
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American  soil,  and  the  invitation  of  the  Cornell  Cosmopolitan  Gub 
to  hold  the  official  sessions  in  its  magnificent  club  house  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  was  enthusiastically  accepted. 

The  preparations  for  the  congress  are  now  well  imder  way.  Invi- 
tations to  the  students  of  the  world  have  been  sent  for  circiilation  to 
all  the  ministries  of  education,  to  the  college  papers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  to  all  the  student  associations  whose  names  could  be 
learned  by  the  congress  committee  headed  by  Carlos  L.  Locsin,  of 
Cornell,  a  Filipino  student  of  remarkable  organizing  powers,  and  to 
hundreds  of  individual  students.  An  honorary  committee  headed 
by  President  Wilson,  and  comprising  such  names  as  that  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  Philander  P.  Claxton,  Director 
General  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Secretary  Benja- 
min F.  Trueblood,  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  Gk>v.  Sulzer  and 
Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York,  Edwin  Ginn,  of  Boston,  Director  Edwin 
D.  Mead,  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  Editor  Hamilton  Holt,  of 
The  Independent,  Dr.  Andrew  White,  and  the  presidents  of  prac- 
tically all  colleges  and  universities  at  which  there  are  Cosmopolitan 
Clubs,  is  giving  its  moral  support  to  the  congress.  The  division  for 
intercourse  and  education  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  shown  its 
interest  by  granting  a  considerable  subvention  to  help  finance  the 
congress,  while  the  World  Peace  Foundation  of  Boston  has  made  it 
possible  for  President  Nasmyth  of  the  international  central  com- 
mittee to  spend  most  of  Ina  term  of  office  in  Europe,  where  he  is 
rousing  the  student  bodies  of  the  Old  World  to  the  importance  of  the 
coming  international  meeting. 

The  object  of  the  congress,  as  defined  in  the  '^Cair'  just  issued — 

will  be  to  bring  together  the  representatives  from  all  the  stucTents  of  the  world,  in 
order  that  the  spirit  of  international  brotherhood  and  humanity  may  be  fostered 
among  them  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  congress,  and  in  order  that  the 
students  of  the  world  may  be  united  into  an  all-embracing  world  organization. 

While  the  official  sessions  will  be  held  at  Ithaca,  it  is  planned  to 
have  the  foreign  delegates  land  at  Boston  on  or  before  August  29, 
and  from  that  time  on  until  September  13  to  provide  for  an  itinerary 
comprising  Boston,  Cambridge,  New  York,  Albany,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ithaca,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  Among  the  special  enter- 
tainment features  of  the  congress  the  following  are  announced:  A 
banquet  by  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  a  reception  by  the  governor 
of  New  York  at  Albany,  a  social  fimction  of  some  sort  in  the  Pan 
American  Building  at  Washington,  and  a  reception  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  as  to  the  importance  of  the  cosmopolitan 
movement  for  the  future  of  amicable  international  relations.  We 
occupy  a  imique  position.  We  are  not  a  peace  society,  technically 
so  called.  We  indorse  no  particular  mode  of  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.    Nevertheless,  our  movement  is  pregnant  with 
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tremfiBdeus  possibilities  for  peace,  for  we  bring^^  together  at  the 
most  formative  period  of  their  lives  picked  yoimg  men  from  some  60 
different  coimtries,  show  them  that  the  other  fellow  is  animated  by 
the  same  high  ideals  for  which  they  take  credit,  acquaint  them  with 
other  peoples  and  civilizations,  and  teach  them  that  humanity — 
all-embracing,  all-including,  linked  into  the  idea  of  brotherly  love, 
of  sympathetic  xmderstanding,  of  good  will  toward  all  mankind — is 
a  bond  of  union  transcending  national,  racial,  or  color  lines  of 
demarcation. 

I  say  advisedly  that  our  members  are  picked  young  men.  Many 
of  them  are  Gx)vemment  students.  Others  are  the  sons  of  the  most 
prominent  families  in  their  country.  Still  others  are  that  sturdy  type 
that  earn  their  way  through  college  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles. To  the  young  men  of  to-day  belong  the  destinies  of  to-morrow. 
Our  members  are  foreordained  to  become  leaders  of  thought  and 
action  upon  their  return  to  their  native  lands,  not  only  because  of 
their  personal  ability,  not  only  because  of  their  superior  collegiate 
training,  but  also  because  of  the  broadening  influence  which  their 
association  with  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  has  exercised  upon  them. 
Witness  the  fact  that  one  of  our  Chinese  members  is  now  press  corre- 
spondent at  Shanghai  for  eight  leading  American  newspapers  and  for 
the  Renter  international  news  agency;  that  another  is  assistant 
director  of  the  gigantic  railway  system  of  China;  a  third,  professor  of 
political  science  in  a  Chinese  provincial  college.  Witness  the  fact 
that  a  Japanese  cosmopolitan  is  preceptor  of  one  of  the  large  dormi- 
tories of  Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  and  exercises  a  potent  and 
direct  influence  upK)n  hundreds  of  students  under  his  charge;  that  an 
Argentine  alumnus  is  one  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  his  coimtry;  that  the  first  president  of  one  of  our 
chapters  has  recently  become  president  of  a  missionary  college  in 
Turkey;  that  the  Yoimg  India  party  is  largely  recruited  from  the 
Hindu  students  in  our  American  universities.  Who  can  foresee  the 
ultimate  influence  of  the  movement  ? 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  PEACE  PASSED  BY  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  1912. 

The  National  Education  Association  again  records  its  interest  in 
the  cause  of  world  peace,  which  it  regards  as  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  age.  The  association  especially  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  helpful  material  prepared  by  the  American  School  Peace 
League,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  school  program.  The 
association  commends  most  highly  the  active  interest  taken  by 
United  States  Commissioner  Philander  P.  Qaxton  in  disseminating 
information  on  the  subject,  especially  in  his  publication  of  the  Peace 
Day  bulletin. 
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The  National  Education  Association  regards  the  present  attempt 
to  establish  compulsory  military  training  in  the  schools  of  the  coim- 
try  not  designed  primarily  for  military  training  as  reactionary  and 
inconsistent  with  American  ideals  and  standards. 


A  NOTABLE  EMPIRE  DAY  CIRCULAR. 

The  circular  which  Mr.  R.  Blair,  the  education  officer  of  the  London 
Coimty  Council,  issued  to  teachers  last  May,  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  educators  throughout  the  world.  After  describing  the  kind 
of  teaching  that  should  be  given  and  the  true  ideal  about  the  Empire, 
the  circular  contained  the  following  sentences: 

''A  widespread  Empire  united  by  love  and  respect  and  strengthened 
in  its  unity  by  possession  of  a  common  language  should  be  a  vital 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  throughout  the  world." 

''It  is  perhaps  well  to  remind  them  [the  children]  and  ourselves 
occasionally  of  a  great  soldier's  saying,  that  for  every  good  quality 
evoked  by  war  there  are  fifty  bad  ones  to  set  against  it.  Children 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  this  great  Empire  is  a  union  for  peace  and 
defense  and  not  for  aggression  and  aggrandisement." 

''It  is  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  British  rule  that 
ought  to  be  emphasized.  On  Empire  Day  the  children  should  in- 
deed be  taught  'to  think  imperially' ;  but  to  think  imperially  should  be 
to  think  not  materially,  but  spiritually;  not  arrogantly,  but  magnani- 
mously; not  proudly,  as  in  contemplation  of  a  great  possession,  but 
humbly,  as  in  recognition  of  a  great  duty." 


WARS  AND  THEIR  COST. 


Dates. 


Countries  engaged. 


Cost. 


Loss  of  life. 


Annies  in 
tlie  fleld. 


1793- 1815. 
1812-1815. 

1828  

1830-1840. 
1830-1847. 

1848  

1845  


1854-1856. 


1859. 


England  and  France  

Franco  and  Russia  

Russia  and  Turkey  

Spain  and  Portugal  (civil  war). 

France  ahd  Algeria  

Revolts  in  Europe  

United  States  and  Mexico  

i England  
France  
Sardinia  and  Turkey  
Austria  
Russia  

(France  
Austria  
Italy  


1861-1805. 

1864  

1886  

1864-  1870. 

1865-  66... 

1870-71... 


The  United  States  (CivU  War).. 

Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
Prussia  and  Austria. 


1870-77... 

1898  

1900-1901. 
1904-5.... 


Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay. . 

.1  France  and  Mexico  

'/France  

■  \Germany  *  

1/ Russia  

•|\Turkey  

Spain  and  the  United  States  

. !  Transvaal  Republic  and  England . 
.1  Russia  and  Japan  


$6,260,000,000 
450,625,000 
100,000,000 
250,000,000 
190,000,000 
50,000,000 


371,000,000 
332,000,000 
128,000,000 

68,600,000 
800,000,000 

75,000,000 
127,000,000 

51,000,000 

6,000,000,000 

36,000,000 
330,000,000 
240,000.000 
65,000,000 
1,580,000,000 
954,400,000 
806,647,480 
403,273,745 
1,165,000,000 
1,000, 100,000 
2,500,000,000 


1,900,000 


120,000 
lfiO,000 
110,000 
60,000 
10,000 

609,797 

24,000 


294,400 
200,000 


57,000 
330.000 
65,000 

311,000 

180,000 

20,000 
91,000 
555,900 


3,000,000 
1,500,000 


300,000 
150,000 


90,100 


1,460,500 


128,000 
200,000 
50,000 
2,041,000 
750,000 


(B9,000 


100,000 
1,713,000 

'i,'566,'666 
'"366*666 

400,000 
2,500,000 


1  From  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  on  the  cost  of  living,  1910. 
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Expense  of  wars,  1793-1890. 
Expense  of  wan,  1861-1910. 

Total  

Loss  of  life,  military  service 
Armies  in  the  field  


19,243,225,000 
14,060,321,240 

23, 323, 546, 240 

5,098,097 
16,822,200 


THE  RUSH-BAGOT  AGREEMENT  OF  1817. 

"The  naval  force  to  be  maintained  upon  the  American  Lakes  by 
His  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  hence- 
forth be  confined  to  the  following  vessels  on  each  side,  that  is — 

'*On  Lake  Ontario  to  one  vessel,  not  exceeding  100  tons  burden, 
and  armed  with  one  I8-lb.  cannon; 

''On  the  upper  lakes  to  2  vessels,  not  exceeding  like  burden^  each 
armed  with  like  force; 

''^On  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  one  vessel,  not  exceeding 
like  burden,  and  armed  with  like  force; 

''All  other  armed  vessels  on  those  lakes  shall  be  forthwith  dis- 
mantled, and  no  other  vessels  of  war  shall  be  there  built  or  armed. 

"If  either  party  should  be  hereafter  desirous  of  annulling  this 
stipulation,  and  should  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  other  party, 
it  shall  cease  to  be  binding  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  such  notice. 

"The  naval  force  so  to  be  limited  shall  be  restricted  to  such  service 
as  will  in  no  respect  interfere  with  the  proper  duties  of  the  armed 
vessels  of  the  other  party.'' 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  TREATIES. 


The  following  is  a  summary  by  j^ears  of  international  arbitration 
treaties : 


1899. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


3 
1 

12 
6 
26 
23 
4 
5 
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1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


18 
10 
1 


Gross  total   163 

Deducting  duplicated  euper- 

sejsione   9 

Net  total   154 


The  following  is  a  summary  by  countries  of  international  arbitration 
treaties: 

Argentina,  14;  Austria-Hungary,  5;  Belgium,  11;  Bolivia,  6;  Brazil,  30;  Chile,  3 
China,  2;  Colombia,  7;  Costa  Rica,  4;  Cuba,  2;  Denmark,  12;  Ecuador,  4;  France,  13 
Germany,  2;  Greece,  5;  Great  Britain,  15;  Guatemala,  1;  Haiti,  2;  Honduras,  3 
Italy,  18;  Japan,  1;  Mexico,  5;  Netherlands,  6;  Nicaragua,  4;  Norway,  12;  Panama,  2 
Paraguay,  6;  Persia,  1;  Peru,  6;  Portugal,  14;  Ronmania,  1;  Russia,  7;  Salvador,  3 
San  Domingo,  2;  Spain,  24;  Sweden,  12;  Switzerland,  10;  United  States,  26;  Uruguay, 
4;  Venezuela,  3. 
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A  complete  list  of  treaties  may  be  found  in  a  ''Revised  List  of 
Arbitration  Treaties/'  compiled  by  Denys  P.  Myers,  World  Peace 
Foundation,  29A  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


[Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  in  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  edition,  Vol.  XXI, 
article  on    Peace  Conferences."] 

The  First  Hague  Conference  was  organized  at  the  instance  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  II,  of  Russia.  The  chief  object  of  the  first  con- 
ference, as  set  out  in  the  note  of  Count  Mouraviev,  the  Russian 
minister  of  foreign  aflFairs  (January  11,  1899),  was  to  arrive  at  an 
''understanding  not  to  increase  for  a  fixed  period  the  present  effec- 
tives of  the  armed  military  and  naval  forces,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  to  increase  the  budgets  pertaining  thereto;  and  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  means  by  which  even  a  reduction  might  be 
effected  in  future  in  the  forces  and  budgets  above  mentioned." 
The  conference,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  26  States, 
sat  from  the  18th  of  May  to  the  29th  of  July,  1899. 

When  the  subject  of  excessive  armaments  came  up  for  discussion, 
the  objections  of  the  German  military  delegate  led  to  its  abandon- 
ment. Other  very  important  matters,  however,  were  dealt  with, 
and  three  momentous  conventions  were  adopted,  viz: 

I.  A  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

II.  A  convention  relating  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  by  land. 

III.  A  convention  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime  warfare  of  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  the  22d  of  August,  1864. 

Three  declarations  on  the  following  matters  were  also  adopted : 
(a)  Prohibition  of  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives 

from  balloons  or  by  other  similar  new  methods. 
(6)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  projectiles  the  only  object  of  which 

is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases, 
(c)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  bullets  with  a  hard  envelope,  of 

which  the  envelope  does  not  entirely  cover  the  core,  or  is 

pierced  with  incisions^ 

The  conference  furthermore  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

The  conference  ie  of  opinion  that  the  restriction  of  military  budgets,  which  are  at 
present  a  heavy  burden  on  the  world,  is  extremely  desirable  for  the  increase  of  the 
material  and  moral  wel&re  of  mankind. 

The  conference,  taking  into  consideration  the  preliminary  steps  taken  by  the  Swiss 
Federal  Government  for  the  revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  expresses  the  wish 
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that  steps  may  be  shortly  taken  for  the  assembling  of  a  special  conference,  having  for 
its  object  the  revision  of  that  convention. 

The  following  voeux  were  adopted,  but  not  unanimously: 

1.  The  conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  question  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrals  may  be  inserted  in  the  program  of  a  conference  in  the  near  future. 

2.  The  conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  questions  with  regard  to  rifles  and 
naval  guns,  as  considered  by  it,  may  be  studied  by  the  governments  with  the  object  of 
coming  to  an  agreement  respecting  the  employment  of  new  types  and  calibers. 

3.  The  conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  governments,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  proposals  made  at  the  conference,  may  examine  the  possibility  of  an  agreement 
as  to  the  limitation  of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  war  budgets. 

4.  The  conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  proposals  which  contemplate  the 
declaration  of  the  inviolability  of  private  property  in  naval  warfare  may  be  referred  to  a 
subsequent  conference  for  consideration. 

5.  The  conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  proposal  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  naval  forces  may  be  referred  to  a 
subsequent  conference  for  consideration. 


The  conference  of  1907,  which  was  also  called  by  the  Czar  of  Russia^ 
and  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  44  States,  sat  from  the 
15th  of  June  to  the  18th  of  October.  Again,  in  spite  of  the  resolution 
and  voetLX  on  armaments  handed  down  from  the  conference  of  1899, 
this  subject  was  waived,  but  still  more  important  conventions  than  in 
1899  were  adopted  on  other  matters.    These  were  as  follows: 

I.  Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

II.  Convention  respecting  the  limitation  of  the  employment  of 
force  for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts. 

III.  Convention  rdative  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

rV.  Conventions  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land. 

V.  Convention  respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers 
and  persons  in  war  on  land. 

VI.  Convention  relative  to  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ships 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

VII.  Convention  relative  to  the  conversion  of  merchant  ships  into 
warships. 

VIII.  Convention  relative  to  the  laying  of  automatic  submarine 
contact  mines. 

IX.  Convention  respecting  bombardment  by  naval  forces  in  time 
of  war. 

X.  Conventions  for  the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  to  maritime  war. 

XI.  Convention  relative  to  certain  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  capture  in  maritime  war. 

1  From  The  Encydopeedia  Britazmica,  eleventh  edition,  with  exception  of  last  paragraph. 
80814°— 13  4 
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XII.  Convention  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  international 
prize  court. 

XIII.  Convention  respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
powers  in  maritime  war. 

XIV.  Declaration  prohibiting  discharge  of  projectiles,  etc.,  from 
balloons. 

A  draft  convention  relative  to  the  creation  of  a  judicial  arbitration 
court  was  also  drawn  up  in  connection  with  the  first  of  the  four 
following  voeux: 

1.  The  conference  calls  the  attention  of  the  signatory  powers  to  the  advisability  of 
adopting  the  annexed  draft  convention  for  the  creation  of  a  judicial  arbitration  court, 
and  of  bringing  it  into  force  as  soon  as  an  agreement  has  been  reached  respecting  the 
selection  of  the  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the  court. 

2.  The  conference  expresses  the  opinion  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  responsible  authori- 
ties, civil  as  well  as  military,  should  make  it  their  special  duty  to  insure  and  safe- 
guard the  maintenance  of  pacific  relations,  more  especially  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  relations  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  belligerent  States  and  neutral 
countries. 

3.  The  conference  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  powers  should  regulate,  by  special 
treaties,  the  position,  as  regards  military  charges,  of  foreigners  residing  within  their 
territories. 

4.  The  conference  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  preparation  of  regulations  relative 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war  should  figure  in  the  program  of  the  next 
conference,  and  that  in  any  case  the  powers  may  apply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  war 
by  sea  the  principles  of  the  convention  relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
on  land. 

Finally,  the  conference  recommended  to  the  powers  the  assembly 
of  a  third  peace  conference,  and  it  called  their  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  the  program  of  this  third  conference  a  suflGicient 
time  in  advance  to  insure  its  deliberations  being  conducted  with 
the  necessary  authority  and  expedition. 

In  order  to  attain  this  object  the  conference  considered  that  it 
''would  be  very  desirable  that,  some  two  years  before  the  probable 
date  of  the  meeting,  a  preparatory  committee  should  be  charged 
by  the  governments  with  the  task  of  collecting  the  various  proposals 
to  be  submitted  to  the  conference,  of  ascertaining  what  subjects  are 
ripe  for  embodiment  in  an  international  regulation,  and  of  preparing 
a  program  which  the  governments  should  decide  upon  in  sufficient 
time  to  enable  it  to  be  carefuUy  examined  by  the  countries  inter- 
ested," and  that  this  committee  should  further  be  intrusted  with 
the  task  of  proposing  a  system  of  organization  and  procedure  for 
the  conference  itself.* 

1  Of  the  14  oonventions  agreed  upon  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  the  fiist— the  Convention  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  (which  includes  the  questions  of  mediation,  arbitration, 
commissions  of  inquiry,  and  establishment  of  The  Hague  Tribunal)— has  been  ratified  by  the  following 
Powers  up  to  date:  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  China,  Deomarlc.  France,  Germany,  OuatemaX 
Haiti,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Portugal,  Russia,  Salvador,  Siam,  Sweden,  Swltaerhmd, 
United  States  [the  last  two  with  reservations.— Compiled.) 
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THE  THIRD  CONFERENCE,  1914  OR  1915. 
Proparatory  Committor  and  Commissions. 

Inter-Parliamentary  Union. — ^The  Inter-Parliamentary  Council  was 
requested  by  resolution  of  the  seventeenth  conference  at  Geneva  (Sep- 
tember, 1912),  to  institute  a  special  commission  intrusted  with  the 
coordination  of  the  different  wishes  and  drafts  which  in  the  name  of 
the  union  should  be  submitted  to  the  international  preparatory  com- 
mittee, these  wishes  and  drafts  to  be  communicated  to  the  different 
national  commissions. 

Address:  Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  251  Avenue  du  Longchamps, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

Dutch  Commission. — President — ^M.  W.  H.  de  Beaufort. 

Members — Jonkheer  J.  A.  Ko^U;  Jonkheer  J.  C.  J.  van  Beer 
Toortugael;  M.  J.  A.  Loeff;  M.  T.  M.  C.  Asser;  Jonkheer  W.  J.  M. 
van  Eysinge;  M.  le  Baron  D.  W.  van  Heecheran,  15  Jan  van  Nassau- 
straat.  The  Hague,  secretary. 

Swedish  Commission. — The  Swedish  Government  has  appointed  a 
commission  consisting  of  Herr  K.  Hj.  L.  Hammarskjold,  governor  of 
Upsala  Province;  Herr  J.  Hellner,  late  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Herr 
Oscar  Ewerlof,  of  the  Foreign  Office;  and  Herr  E.  Beckman,  of  the 
^  Lower  House  of  Parliament. 

France. — Bureau  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  specially 
charged  with  questions  connected  with  The  Hague  Conference. 


THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL. 

President. — ^The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Netherlands. 
Members. — ^The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  signatory  powers 
accredited  to  The  Hague. 

IffEMBERS  OF  THE  COUBT. 

The  court  consists  of  a  panel  of  130  eminent  jurists  appointed  by 
40  sovereign  countries,  each  country  appointing  from  one  to  four 
members.   The  judges  in  any  given  case  are  selected  from  this  list. 
The  members  from  the  United  States  are- 
John  W.  Griggs,  formerly  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
George  Gray,  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  formerly  United  States 
Senator. 

Oscar  S.  Straus,  form^y  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for- 
merly Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at  Constanti- 
nople. 
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The  countries  represented  are — 


1      A  T*rr£»Tii"iTm 

1  Q. 

vjrtJi  xiimi^' . 

9Q 

Persia. 

0     A  iicf  nft— THTiTncyftrv 

^«    xX.Uol)J  XI»~xXU.ll^cU  Y  • 

18 

X  VI. 

VJIXCiUiV  J-^l  Xl/OiXXI. 

OKJm 

X  ui  l/U^aJ.. 

^  T^pltriiiTTl 

17. 

OX. 

Koiinifi'niA 

X  VV  tA  XlXCtXlXO  • 
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M\  IIGOIO 

XVUboicl. 

19. 

Haiti. 

tJKfa 

K^Cil  V  CtlXVfX  • 

\J»  XJUl^UXXcl* 

20 

Holland 

XXv/lXcUlVX. 

WJC>1  VXct. 

21 

^  X  • 

Ttfllv 

X.  vUiiy  • 

o«j. 

OUUlii. 

8  China 

22. 

Janan 

36. 

fiwpdpTi 

KJ  Yw  ViVX  V7XJI . 

O  W  i  l/iulSriallll . 

lu.  v/UDa. 

94 

OO. 

X  urKey . 

11.  Denmark. 

25. 

Nicaragua. 

39. 

United  States. 

12.  Dominican  Republic. 

26. 

Norway. 

40. 

Uruguay. 

13.  Ecuador. 

27. 

Panama. 

41. 

Venezuela. 

14.  France. 

28. 

Peru. 

CASES  TRIED  BY  THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL. 

(From  its  establishment  by  First  Hague  Conference,  1899.) 

1.  United  States  of  America  v.  Mexico, 

Referred  by  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  May  22, 1902. 
Subject:  The  Pious  Funds  of  the  Calif omias. 
Decision  of  court  given  October  14,  1902. 

2.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  v.  Venezuela, 

Referred  by  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  May  7,  1903. 
Subject:  The  Affairs  of  Venezuela. 
Decision  of  court  given  February  22, 1904. 

3.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  v.  Japan, 

Referred  by  treaty  concluded  at  Tokio,  August  28^  1902. 
Question  in  dispute:  The  House  Tax  in  Japan. 
Decision  of  court  given  May  22,  1905. 

4.  Great  Britain  v.  France, 

Referred  by  arbitral  compromis  at  London,  October  13,  1904. 
Question  in  dispute:  The  ^'Boutres'*  (native  craft)  of  Muscat. 
Decision  of  court  given  August  8,  1905. 

5.  France  v.  Germany. 

Referred  by  protocol  signed  at  Berlin,  August  10,  1908. 
Question  in  dispute:  The  Deserters  at  Casa  Blanca. 
Decision  of  court  given  May  22,  1909. 

6.  Norway  v.  Sweden. 

Referred  by  a  convention  between  the  two  countries  on  March  14,  1908. 
Question  in  dispute:  The  Delimitation  of  the  Maritime  Frontier. 
Decision  of  court  given  October  23,  1909. 

7.  Great  Britain  v.  United  States. 

Referred  by  agreement,  February  6,  1909. 
Question  in  dispute:  The  Atlantic  Fisheries. 
Decision  of  court  given  September  7,  1910. 

8.  United  States  v.  Venezuela. 

Question  in  dispute:  The  Orinoco  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
Decision  of  court  given  October  25, 1910. 

9.  Great  Britain  v.  France. 

Referred  by  protocol  signed  October,  1910. 
Question  in  dispute:  Case  of  Savarkar. 
Decision  of  court,  February  24,  1911. 
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10.  Italy  V.  Peru. 

Referred  by  compromis  April  25,  1910. 

Question  in  dispute:  Financial  Claim  of  the  Brothers  Canevaro. 
Decision  of  court  given  May  3,  1912. 

11.  Russia  V.  Tvrkey. 

Referred  by  compromis  July  22  and  August  4,  1910. 

Question  in  dispute:  Claim  for  Interest  on  Indemnity  for  Losses  in  Russo- 

Turkish  War,  1877-78. 
Decision  of  court  given  November  11,  1912. 


France  v.  Italy. 

Referred  by  compromis  March  6,  1912. 

Question  in  dispute:  The  Seizure  of  the  French  Vessels  Carthage  and  Manouba, 
by  Italian  Warships. 

This  is  a  case  arising  out  of  the  Tripolitan  War,  the  French  vessels 
being  supposed  to  be  carrying  combatants  on  the  Turkish  side  and 
contraband  of  war. 


President — J.  Loevland,  ex-President  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers,  ex-Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Vice  Presidents — C.  Bemer,  ex-President  of  the  Storthing;  H.  Horst,  member  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal;  F.  Hagerup,  ex-President  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Copenhagen. 

Secretary — Ragnvald  Moe. 


Drammensvei  19,  Christiania. 

The  Nobel  Institute  has  for  its  object  to  watch  the  development  of  relations  between 
the  different  peoples,  and  particularly  the  Pacifist  movement,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
advise  the  Nobel  committee  in  the  distribution  of  the  peace  prizes.  The  institute 
will  work  also  for  the  bringing  together  of  peoples  and  the  progress  of  justice  and 
good  will  amongst  the  nations. 

It  is  formed  as  follows: 

For  international  law — M.  H.  Lie,  University  of  Christiania. 
For  political  history — H.  Koht,  University  of  Christiania. 

For  political  economy — K.  V.  Hammer,  archivist  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
For  the  history  of  the  peace  movement — Chr.  L.  Lange,  general  secretary  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  (honorary). 
"  Librarian — Dr.  Moe. 
Sublibrarian — 0.  Selmer-Anderaspn. 
Assistant — ^Mlle.  Augusta  Homeman. 


CASE  TO  BE  TRIED  BY  THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL. 


The  Nobel  Institute,  1904. 


Holders  op  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 


1901.  MM.  H.  Dimant,  Swiss,  and  Frederic  Passy,  French. 

1902.  MM.  E.  Ducommun  and  A.  Gobat,  both  Swiss. 

1903.  Mr.  W.  Randal  Cremer,  English. 
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1904.  Inetitut  de  Droit  International,  the  first  award  to  an  in8tituti<». 

1905.  The  Baroness  von  Suttner,  Austrian. 

1906.  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  American. 

1907.  MM.  L.  Renault,  French,  and  Ernesto  Teodore  Moneta,  Italian. 

1908.  MM.  K.  P.  Amoldson,  Swede,  and  Frederik  Bajer,  Dane. 

1909.  MM.  M.  A.  Beemaert,  Belgian,  and  Baron  d'Eetoumellesde  Constant,  French. 

1910.  The  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne. 

1911.  MM.  T.  M.  C.  Asser,  Dutch,  and  Alfred  Fried,  AuPtrian. 

Persons  Who  Are  Eligible  for  Nobel  Prizes. 

Candidates  must  be  proposed  to  the  Nobel  committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament 
by  a  duly  qualified  person  before  February  1.  The  following  persons  alone  are 
qualified  to  propose  candidates: 

1.  Past  and  present  members  of  the  Nobel  committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament, 
and  members  of  the  ad\i8ory  board  of  the  Nobel  Institute. 

2.  Members  of  the  parliaments  and  govemmentsofdifferentcountriee,  and  members 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 

3.  Members  of  the  International  Arbitration  Court  at  The  Hague. 

4.  Members  of  the  commission  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau. 

5.  Members  and  associates  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 

6.  University  professors  of  law,  of  political  science,  of  history,  and  of  philosophy. 

7.  Persons  who  have  received  the  Nobel  peace  prize. 

The  Nobel  peace  prize  may  be  awarded  to  an  institution  or  an  association,  not  only 
to  an  individual.  Any  proposal  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  is  based,  and  by  all  documents  to  which  reference  is  made.  Proposals 
based  on  written  works  can  not  be  considered  imless  the  works  have  appeared  in  print. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  on  inquiry  by  persons  qualified  as  above  from 
the  Comity  Nobel  du  Parlement  Norv%ien,  Drammensvei  19,  Kristiania,  Norway. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  PEACB. 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OF  JUSTICE. 

THE  CARTAGO  TRIBUNAL  (cOSTA  RICA).  (1908.) 

Instituted  as  the  result  of  a  Central  American  Conference  held  at 
Washington,  November-December,  1907,  for  settling  diflFerences 
between  the  Central  American  States. 

PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  FORMERLY  BUREAU  OF  AlfERICAN  REPUBLICS 

(1890). 

Chairman  ex  officio — ^William  J.  Bryan. 
Director — John  Barrett. 
Secretary — Francisco  J.  Yanes. 
Office — Washington. 

•  THE  CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACB. 
2  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  December  14,  1910,  Andrew  Carnegie  transferred  to  a  board  of 
trustees  $10,000,000  in  5  per  cent  first-mortgage  bonds,  valued  at 
$11,500,000,  the  income  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  "hastening  the 
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abolition  of  international  war."  The  methods  by  which  the  annual 
income  can  be^t  be  expended  for  this  purpose  were  left  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  be  determined  by  the  trustees.  The  endowment  is  to  be  per- 
petual, and  its  large  income  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  devel- 
opment of  agencies  that  promise  to  best  assist  and  most  effectively 
promote  that  purpose  so  long  as  wars  between  nations  continue. 

The  trustees  have  divided  the  work  of  the  endowment  into  three 
divisions,  the  first  of  which  is  the  division  of  intercourse  and  educa- 
tion, of  which  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Coliunbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  is  the  acting  director.  The  objects  of  this 
division,  as  set  forth  in  the  charter,  are — 

to  diffuse  inforination,  and  to  educate  public  opinion  regarding  ihe  cauaes,  nature, 
and  effects  of  war,  and  means  for  its  prevention  and  avoidance;  to  cultivate  friendly 
feelings  between  tiie  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  and  to  increase  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  each  other  by  the  civilized  nations;  to  maintain,  promote,  and 
assist  such  establishments,  organisations,  societies,  and  agencies  as  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  or  useful  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  or  any 
of  them. 

The  second  division  is  that  of  economics  and  history,  of  which 
Prof.  John  Bates  Clark,  of  Columbia  University,  is  the  director. 
The  purposes  of  this  division,  as  indicated  in  the  charter,  are  ''to 
promote  a  thorough  and  scientific  investigation  and  study  of  the 
causes  of  war  and  of  the  practical  methods  to  prevent  and  avoid  it." 

The  third  division  is  that  of  international  law,  of  which  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  the  secretary  of  the  endowment,  is  the  director.  This 
division  has  for  its  purpose — 

to  aid  in  the  development  of  international  law,  and  a  general  agreement  on  the  rules 
thereof,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  same  among  nations;  to  establish  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  international  rights  and  duties  and  a  more  perfect  sense  of  international 
justice  among  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries;  to  promote  a  general  acceptance 
of  peaceable  methods  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 


The  European  bureau  was  opened  in  Paris  on  March  24  last.  Its 
program  of  work  is  the  following: 

To  centralize  and  control  information  concerning  the  progress  of 
international  relations,  and  to  state  the  best  means  of  aiding  their 
progress. 

To  establish,  in  particular,  bonds  of  coordination  between  various 
movements,  every  day  more  niunerous,  which  are  working  to  the 
same  end. 

To  discover  and  study  initiatives  worthy  of  encouragement,  but 
too  often  isolated,  and  to  bring  then  nearer  together  without  inter- 
fering with  the  independence  of  each. 

To  rectify  erroneous  reports  liable  to  disturb  international  relations. 

To  note  works  in  various  languages  which  would  be  of  interest  to 
translate  and  spread  abroad,  and  to  aid  in  the  work  of  distribution. 
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To  bring  about  international  visits  of  a  scientific  or  professional 
character — with  the  exception  of  political  manifestation  of  every 
description. 

To  aid  in  the  organization  of  lecture  tours  on  the  part  of  qualified 
lecturers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  new  foundation. 

To  encourage  the  publication  of  works  containing  information  to 
the  general  public  on  international  problems. 

To  promote  by  means  of  textbooks  a  knowledge  of  international 
law  and  policy,  but  on  no  account  to  intervene  in  either  the  form  or 
the  interior  or  exterior  policy  of  a  State,  ''or  to  consider  demands 
coming  from  persons  or  organizations  susceptible  of  disturbing 
public  order,  or  of  exciting  religious  or  antireligious  feeling,  or  of 
creating  attempts  on  the  part  of  nationalities  or  parties  against 
established  powers.'' 

General  secretary — M.  Jules  Prudhommeaux. 

Assistant  secretary — M.  Jules  L.  Puech. 

Bureau — 24  Rue  Pierre  Curie,  Paris. 

The  important  educational  work  in  promotion  of  the  peace  and 
better  organization  of  the  world  begun  several  years  ago  by  Edwin 
Ginn,  of  Boston,  under  the  name  of  the  International  School  of 
Peace,  and  maintained  at  an  expense  of  many  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
has  now  been  definitely  endowed  by  him,  the  work  being  largely 
expanded;  and  its  complete  organization  and  corporation  were  per- 
fected at  meetings  in  1910.  Mr.  Ginn  has  now  made  legal  provision 
for  the  payment  to  the  trustees  of  $50,000  annually  and  by  his  will 
for  the  permanent  continuance  of  an  equal  or  greater  income.  The 
name  of  the  institution  has  been  changed  from  the  International 
School  of  Peace  to  the  World  Peace  Foundation.  The  organization 
comprises  a  board  of  trustees  and  a  board  of  directors,  the  relation  of 
the  directors  or  active  workers  to  the  trustees  being  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  faculty  to  the  trustees  of  a  college. 

THE  WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION. 

Secretary  to  the  board  of  directors,  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONCILIATION,  1905. 

The  association  called  "Conciliation  Internationale"  has  for  object 
to  develop  national  prosperity  by  means  of  good  international  rela- 
tions, and  to  organize  these  good  relations  on  a  permanent  and  last- 
ing basis. 

President  d'honneur — L6on  Bourgeois,  member  of  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, and  Senator  of  France. 

President  and  founder — Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  member 
of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  Senator  of  France. 

Treasurer — Albert  Kahn,  102,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris. 

General  secretaries — ^A.  M6tin  and  J.  Rais. 
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msnruT  d£  droit  intbritational. 


This  institution  was  founded  in  1873  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national law,  and  to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
the  observation  of  the  laws  of  war. 

It  consists  of  a  maximum  of  60  "membres  eflFectifs"  and  60  "mem- 
bres  assocife."  It  has  held  27  meetings — the  first  at  Ghent,  the  last 
at  Christiania. 

President — ^M.  Hagerup. 

Secretary — ^Prof .  Alb6ric  Rolin,  1 1  Rue  Savaen,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


Founded  at  Brussels  in  1873  for  the  study  of  international  law. 
Membership  includes  philanthropists,  merchants,  and  writers,  as  well 
as  lawyers  and  statesmen;  a  large  number  being  continental  and 
American  members. 

It  holds  periodical  conferences:  1905,  Christiania;  1906,  Berlin; 
1907,  Portland,  U.  S.  A.;  1908,  Budapest;  1910,  London;  1912, 
Paris.  A  special  conference  was  held  in  London  to  approve  the 
General  Arbitration  Treaty  with  France,  1903. 

Honorary  president — ^The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

President,  1910-1912— Maitre  E.  Hunet,  Paris. 

Honorary  treasurer — ^The  Earl  of  Jersey. 

Honorary  general  secretaries — G.  G.  PhUlimore,  B.  C.  L.,  Th.  Baty, 
D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  barristers  at  law,  1,  Mitre  Court  Buildings, 
Temple,  E.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  AT  WASHINGTON,  1905. 

The  American  Society  of  International  Law,  founded  at  the  Elev- 
enth International  Arbitration  Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk,  in  1905, 
has  for  its  object  to  aid  the  study  of  international  law  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  relations  based  on  law  and  justice. 

President — Elihu  Root. 

Chairman — Oscar  S.  Straus. 

Recording  secretary — James  B.  Scott. 

Corresponding  secretary — Ch.  H.  Butler. 

Treasurer — Chandler  P.  Anderson. 

ENSTTTUT  DfTBRNATIONAL  DE  LA  PAIX,  AT  MONACO,  1903. 

Founded  by  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco,  with  a  view  to  publishing 
documents  relating  to  international  law,  the  solution  of  international 
difficulties,  statistics  of  war  and  armaments,  the  development  of 
international  institutions,  pacific  propaganda,  and  the  history  and 
bibliography  of  these  questions. 

General  secretary — ^M.  Gabriel  Chavet,  4  Rue  de  Greffuhle,  Paris 
VIII. 
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THE  JBAN  DE  BLOCH  FOUin>ATION,  1902. 


This  foundation,  created  in  1902  for  a  period  of  10  years,  is  legally 
recognized  as  being  of  public  utility  according  to  Swiss  law,  and  has 
a  capital  of  50,000  roubles,  left  by  M.  de  Bloch  for  propaganda 
purposes. 

Its  object  is  to  hold  conferences,  and  to  issue  publications  on  the 
conditions  and  the  consequences — ^moral,  economic,  and  social — of 
modem  warfare. 

The  permanent  committee  of  the  Berne  bureau  controls  the  foun- 
dation under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Berne. 


Founded  in  1902  by  the  late  Jean  de  Bloch.  It  sets  forth  the 
results  of  armed  peace  and  the  consequences  which  would  result  from 
a  European  war. 

Secretary — Dr.  Bucher-Heller,  Lucerne. 

Director  of  the  museum — J.  Zimmerli. 


The  Union  of  International  Associations  was  formed  at  Brussels 
in  1910  during  the  course  of  a  world  congress  which  represented  132 
organizations.   The  program  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  classify  the  international  associations  (institutions,  federa- 
tions, leagues,  congresses,  institutes,  commissions,  permanent  bu- 
reaus, etc.)  that  have  come  into  existence  during  the  past  50  years; 
to  establish  permanent  relationships  between  them;  to  support  their 
activities,  lead  them  to  cooperate,  unify  their  methods,  and  coordi- 
nate their  organizations  and  their  programs. 

2.  To  study  systematically  the  general  facts  of  international  life, 
to  extricate  from  them  the  practical  concept  of  a  world-wide  organi- 
zation founded  equally  upon  justice,  progress,  both  scientific  and 
technical,  and  a  broad  representation  of  interests  common  to  hu- 
manity. 

3.  To  regard  the  international  associations  as  the  chief  represent- 
atives of  the  diverse  categories  of  world  interests  that  they  have 
internationally  federated;  to  lead  them  to  federate  themselves  on  a 
broad  basis  for  the  purpose  of  unitedly  pursuing  an  oiganized  inter- 
national life  in  all  its  branches. 

4.  To  create  an  international  center  in  which  to  house  the  material 
possessions  necessary  to  the  activities  of  the  union  and  that  of  the 
affiliated  societies,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  the 
great  world  interests. 

5.  To  contribute  to  develop  relations  beyond  the  frontiers,  to  in- 
crease hxmian  solidarity,  and  to  insure  peace  between  the  nations. 


THE  LUCERNE  MUSEUM  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR,  19Q2. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

The  Worid  Congress  meets  at  a  minimum  interval  of  three  years. 
The  Central  Commission,  composed  of  del^ates  of  the  association, 
meets  annually.  The  central  office  acts  as  the  executive  organ  of 
the  union.  It  is  assisted  in  its  work  by  six  coiamissions,  on  which 
all  the  associations  may  seek  representation  and  which  embrace  all 
questions  bearing  on  the  outlook  of  mutual  and  interscientific  rela- 
tionships. 

INTBBNATIONAL  GBNTEB. 

The  International  Center  has  been  established  at  Brussels,  the 
actual  seat  of  65  international  organizations.    It  is  installed  in  a 
set  of  provisional  quarters  kindly  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  Bel- 
gian Government.   A  large  number  of  associations  have  their  abode 
.here. 

Address — Office  Central  des  Associations  Internationales,  3***",  rue 
de  la  E6gence,  Brussels. 

OFFICE  CENTRAL  DES  NATIONALITfiS. 

General  secretary — Jean  Pelissier,  3  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris. 
The  objects  of  the  bureau  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  collect  documents,  hbtorical,  ethnc^aphical,  literary,  artis- 
tic, economic,  psychological,  social,  of  a  nature  to  throw  light  on  the 
present  life,  the  past,  and  the  future  potentialities  of  each  nationality ; 

2.  To  publish  a  monthly  bulletin  which  will  in  an  impartial  manner 
acquaint  the  public  with  every  effort  toward  higher  ideals,  and  prog- 
ress of  every  description  accomplished  by  the  nationalities  represented 
at  this  bureau ; 

3.  To  communicate  to  the  press  all  news  interesting  to  these  nations; 

4.  To  give  to  different  nationalities  ignorant  of  one  another  the 
means  of  their  becoming  acquainted;  to  raise  their  emulations  by 
taking  a  lesson  one  from  the  other;  to  make  them  appreciate  the 
solidarity  which  imites  them  and  the  necessity  that  international 
federation  should  triumph  in  order  to  assiu^e  the  autonomy  of  each 
of  them; 

5.  To  favor  scientific  missions  into  the  various  coimtries  of  the 
globe,  to  organize  congresses,  conferences,  and  meetings  at  which 
shall  be  discussed  questions  of  the  day  concerning  these  nationali- 
ties; to  receive  and  honor  strangers  of  note;  to  encourage,  in  Paris, 
groupings  together  of  the  various  nationalities  so  that  the  different 
groups  shoidd  mix  with  one  another  in  friendly  intercourse;  and  to 
create  or  erect  in  Paris  an  international  palace  and  museum  for 
nationalities. 

The  organ  of  the  bureau  is  **Les  Annales  des  Nationality,"  pub- 
lished monthly. 
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THE  GARTON  FOUNDATION. 

The  Garton  Foundation  was  formed  for  promoting  the  impartial 
study  of  the  facts  of  international  relationship.  Its  object  is  to  aid 
in  the  creation  of  a  body  of  opinion  that  shall  be  more  informed  as 
to  the  fundamental  facts  which  bear  on  international  questions,  irre- 
spective of  the  solution  to  wliich  the  facts  may  point.    It  seeks — 

1.  To  stimulate  public  interest  in  the  subject  by  means  of  lectures 
and  debates. 

2.  To  encourage  the  more  systematic  study  of  the  subject  in  uni- 
versities, colleges,  schools,  polytechnics,  and  other  institutions,  and, 
with  this  end,  to  endow  bursaries  and  scholarships,  to  found  prizes, 
and  to  help  in  the  formation  of  libraries. 

3.  To  make  the  foundation  a  center  for  coordinating  all  similar 
efforts  by  other  organizations  in  Great  Britain  and  to  cooperate  with 
similar  foreign  organizations. 

Secretary— Capt.  the  Hon.  Maurice  Brett,  the  Garton  Foundation, 
Whitehall  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.  W. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  BUREAU. 

Director — Dr.  A.  Gobat,  member  of  the  Swiss  National  Council. 
General  secretary  and  editor  of  '*The  Peace  Movement" — Henri 
Golay. 

Organ — **The  Peace  Movement,''  issued  at  least  once  a  month  in 
French,  German,  and  English. 

The  Soci6t6  du  Bureau  consists  of  institutions,  associations,  and 
individuals.    Its  aim  is: 

(a)  To  supply  information  on  questions  relating  to  the  propaganda  and  defense  of 
the  ideas  common  to  the  institutions,  associations,  and  persons  working  for  peace  and 
to  facilitate  relations  between  the  same. 

(6)  To  arrange  for  the  consideration  and  preparation  of  questions  which  may  be 
placed  before  the  congresses,  conferences,  and  other  gatherings  which  are  willing  to 
make  use  of  the  bureau  and  to  help  the  local  committee  of  each  such  gathering  in 
matters  of  organization. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  decisions  of  these  gatherings. 

(d)  To  classify  and  preserve  the  archives  of  these  gatherings,  also  all  papers  con- 
fided to  its  care,  and  all  that  has  bearing  upon  the  movement  for  peace  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

(e)  To  form^  library  of  all  publications  relating  to  peace,  including  newspapers, 
official  publications,  etc.,  bearing  on  peace. 

(J)  To  collect  together,  as  far  as  possible,  all  decisions  given  in  cases  of  arbitration 
between  nations,  and  to  summarize  in  such  form  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  practical 
jurisprudence  of  this  question. 

(g)  To  maintain  an  up-to-date  bibliography  of  peace  publications. 

INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  CONGRESSES. 

First  Series. 

1848.  Brussels.  1851.  London. 

1849.  Paris.  1853.  Edinburgh. 

1850.  Frankfort. 
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Second  Series. 

1889.  Paris. 

1890.  London. 

1891.  Rome. 

1892.  Berne. 

1893.  Chicago. 

1894.  Antwerp. 

1896.  Budapest. 

1897.  Hamburg. 

1900.  Paris. 

1901.  Glasgow. 

THE  SCHOOL  PEACE  LEAGUE. 

(Great  Britain  and  Ireland.) 

This  league  is  mainly  intended  to  enlist  the  interest,  sympathy,  and  support  of  teachers, 
hut  membership  is  open  to  all  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 

AIMS. 

1.  To  promote,  through  the  schools,  international  peace,  arbi- 
tration, and  friendship. 

2.  To  study,  in  meetings  and  conferences,  the  problems  of  racial 
relationships,  and  the  best  means  of  developing  in  the  minds  of 
children  right  idejas  concerning  them. 

3.  To  further  the  introduction,  into  the  teaching  of  civics  and 
history,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  international  peace  movement,  the 
Hague  conferences,  as  the  embryo  world  parliament,  the  Hague 
tribunal,  and  the  growth  of  international  interests  and  means  of 
communication. 

4.  To  suggest  l^sons  and  courses  of  lessons  in  civics,  and  the 
lines  of  develppment  of  a  rational  and  humane  national  life  and 
patriotism,  together  with  the  corresponding  duties  to  humanity. 

•  5.  To  print  and  circulate  literature  bearing  upon  these  points 
among  teachers  of  all  kinds. 

6.  To  foster  the  spirit  of  courage  and  devotion  in  the  pacific 
spheres  of  industry  and  social  service. 

7.  To  work  in  connection  with  similar  organizations  abroad  for 
the  establishment  of  an  international  organization. 

President. — Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Chairman. — C.  E.  Maurice. 

Hon.  Treasurer. — Rev.  F.  W.  Aveling,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc. 

Hon.  Secretary. — ^Victor  Leuliette,  B.  fis.  L.,  A.  K.  C,  167  St. 
Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

The  School  Peace  League  has  at  present  two  committees  at  work, 
one  of  which  devotes  itself  to  the  question  of  history  teaching  and 
textbooks  used  in  schools. 

The  following  organizations  are  now  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  league: 
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1902.  Monaco. 

1903.  Rouen. 

1904.  Boston. 
1906.  Lucerne. 

1906.  Milan. 

1907.  Munich. 

1908.  London. 
1910.  Stockholm. 
1912.  Geneva. 
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Headmistresses'  Association. — ^Mrs.  Sophie  Bryant,  D.  Sc. 
National  Union  of  Teachers. — ^Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholls. 
London  Teachers'  Association. — ^Mr.  Clifford  vSmith. 
Private  Schools  Association. — Mr.  F.  J.  Whitbread. 
Parents'  National  Educational  Union. — ^Mrs.  Roper. 
Sunday  School  Union. — Sir  Francis  Belsey. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  committee  are  teachers  in  public 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  and  in  private  schools.  There  is 
also  a  General  Council  of  some  60  men  and  women  well  known  in 
public  life  and  in  the  educational  world. 


The  American  School  Peace  League  was  organized  in  1908  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  through  the  schools  and  the  educational  public 
of  America  the  interests  of  international  justice  and  fraternity. 

All  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  country;  students  in  secondary 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges ;  and  persons  otherwise  enlisted 
in  the  general  work  of  education  may  become  members  without  the 
payment  of  dues  by  signifying  their  devotion  to  the  purpose  of  the 
league.  Any  person  who  pays  annually  $1  is  a  sustaining  member, 
any  person  who  pays  annually  $5  is  a  contributing  member,  and  any 
person  who  pays  $25  or  more  annually  is  a  patron. 

The  aims  of  the  league  are — 

I.  To  acquaint  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  with  the  movement 
for  promoting  a  fuller  acquaintance  and  better  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  different  nations. 

II.  To  prepare  material  which  will  enable  teachers  to  make  appro- 
priate applications  to  the  specific  work  of  the  school. 

III.  To  secure  the  interest  of  teachers  in  all  countries  in  the  move- 
ment for  international  cooperation,  so  that  the  coming  generations 
of  all  nations  may  be  trained  simultaneously  to  recognize  the  efficiency 
of  judicial  and  legislative  measures  in  the  constantly  increasing  rela- 
tions among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


Teachers  are  reached  through  teachers'  conventions,  teachers' 
institutes,  and  summer  schools;  through  the  educational  press;  and 
through  the  circulation  of  publications  which  especially  concern  the 
teacher's  relation  to  the  international  movement. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  State  teachers'  associations,  many  county 
associations,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  Southern 
Education  Association,  and  the  National  Education  Association  have 
seriously  discussed  the  relation  of  the  international  movement  to 
teaching  and  have  passed  resolutions  in  support.  The  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  held  a  joint  session  with  the  American  School 
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Peace  League  in  July,  1912,  in  North  CJonway,  N.  H.  The  league  is 
invited  to  hold  its  annual  convention  with  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  headquarters  are  now  estabUshed  where  large  num- 
bers of  teachers  from  aU  over  the  country  take  the  opportimity  to 
examine  the  literature  and  to  talk  over  specific  lines  of  work  in  their 
respective  conmiunities. 

The  annual  conventions  of  the  league  have  been  held,  respectively, 
in  Denver,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago.  The  fifth  annual 
convention  will  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  July,  1913.  At  the  third 
and  fourth  annual  conventions,  held,  respectively,  in  San  Francisco, 
July,  1911,  and  in  Chicago,  July,  1912,  about  100,000  pamphlets 
were  distributed  at  each  convention  from  the  headquarters.  The 
public  meeting  of  the  league  at  the  fourth  annual  convention  in 
Chicago  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  July  11, 1912,  and  was  attended 
by  about  1,200  people.  President  David  Starr  Jordan  presided  and 
gave  an  introductory  address  on  the  educational  phase  of  the  peace 
movement.  Following  this  was  an  address  by  Wilbur  F.  Gordy  on 
''Teaching  Peace  through  History,'*  after  which  four  orations  on  the 
subject,  ^'Resolved,  That  aU  international  disputes  should  be  settled 
by  arbitration,''  were  given  by  four  Chicago  high-school  students, 
who  had  been  selected  as  a  result  of  a  competitive  contest  among  the 
students  of  the  high  schools  of  Chicago.  The  oratorical  contest  was 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Samuel  Leland,  teacher  of  English  in  the  McKinley 
High  School.  Following  the  orations,  which  were  listened  to  with 
great  interest,  was  an  address  by  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner,  of 
Austria,  who  spoke  on  the  progress  of  the  peace  movement  in  Europe 
and  America. 

At  one  of  the  general  sessions  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion Baroness  von  Suttner  addressed  the  gathering  of  5,000  people  on 
**Peace  and  Arbitration,"  and  at  the  aimual  business  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

The  National  Edacation  Association  again  records  its  interest  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  which  it  regards  as  one  of  the  great  educational  movements  of  the  age.  The 
association  especially  calls  attention  to  the  helpful  material  prepared  by  the  Amer- 
ican School  Peace  League,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  school  prc^ram.  The 
association  commends  most  highly  the  active  interest  taken  by  United  States  Com- 
missioner Philander  P.  Claxton  in  disseminating  information  on  the  subject,  espe- 
cially in  his  publication  of  the  Peace  Day  bulletin. 

The  National  Education  Association  regards  the  present  attempt  to  establish  com- 
pulsory military  training  in  the  schools  of  the  country  not  designed  primarily  for  mili- 
tary training  as  reactionary  and  inconsistent  with  American  ideals  and  standards. 

The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  league  is  held  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, during  the  convention  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Some  of  the  large  summer  schools  of  the  country,  composed  almost 
wholly  of  teachers,  have  given  lecture  courses  on  the  international 
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peace  movement  and  have  distributed  large  quantities  of  literature. 
These  summer  schools  have  considered  very  carefully  the  course  in 
citizenship  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Massachusetts  branch  of 
the  league. 


The  league  is  preparing  two  kinds  of  material  for  the  use  of  teachers : 
1.  The  course  in  history, — The  committee  on  history  has  made  a 
-  wide  investigation  of  the  status  of  history  teaching  in  the  United 
States.   The  report  of  this  committee  shows  that: 

There  is  evidence  that  in  some  school  syBtems  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  (1)  such  useless  details  as  unimportant  dates  and  statistical  matter;  (2)  the  complex 
principles  underlying  the  organization  and  evolution  of  political  parties;  and  (3) 
battles  and  military  campaigns. 

The  committee  points  out  that: 

While  the  history  committee  of  the  American  School  Peace  League  regrets  the  time 
wasted  in  all  the  ways  just  enumerated,  it  wishes  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
overemphasis  given  by  our  public  schools  to  political  and  military  history.  Inas- 
much as  the  State  is  the  most  complex  of  all  the  institutions  established  by  human 
society,  in  putting  an  overemphasis  on  the  political  side  of  life  the  schools  are  trying 
to  teach  what  the  pupil  is  not  ready  to  understand  and  are  failing  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  such  cases  of  institutional  life  as  he  can  understand  and  what  it  is 
far  more  important  for  him  to  know.  But  by  far  the  greatest  waste  in  history  teaching 
results  from  the  excessive  and  disproportionate  amount  of  time  which  is  spent  in  the 
study  of  wars.  Of  course  wars  should  be  studied  and  they  should  receive  much 
attention,  because  they  have  played  an  important  part  in  both  racial  and  national 
evolution,  but  such  study  should  not  involve  the  teaching  of  the  military  minutise  of 
campaigns  and  battles. 

The  committee  is  now  preparing  a  mdnual  on  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory, which  will  include  a  model  course  of  study,  with  detailed  and 
explicit  suggestions  for  the  teacher.  The  members  of  the  history 
committee  are  as  follows:  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  chairman,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Philander  P.  daxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C;  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Springfield,*  Mass.;  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  John  W.  Hall,  professor  of  education  in  the 
University  of  Cincimiati. 

The  course  in  citizenship. — In  1910  the  committee  on  methods  of 
the  Massachusetts  branch  of  the  American  School  Peace  League  was 
appointed  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  teachers  can  advance  the  object 
of  the  league.    In  its  first  dehberations  the  committee  recognized 
,  that  such  a  plan  must  deal  with  the  problem  of  citizenship,  since  it  is 
:  the  action  of  citizens  which  governs  the  movement  for  international 
justice  and  fraternity.    To  define  the  principles  of  citizenship  appli- 
cable to  the  promotion  of  the  international  spirit,  and  the  method  of 
inculcating  an  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  obUgations  implied 
^  therein,  became  the  first  work  of  the  committee. 
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The  committee  has  prepared  a  course  in  citizenship  which  is  designed 
to  cover  the  first  eight  grades  of  school.  The  early  grades  are  devoted 
to  the  ties  of  home  Hfe;  the  next  proceed  with  the  school  and  the  play- 
ground; then  the  city  and  State;  the  Nation;  and  the  world.  The 
course  leads  the  pupil  into  the  study  of  international  rights  and  obU- 
gations.  He  is  taught  to  appreciate  other  peoples  and  other  civili- 
zations, and  to  imderstand  the  special  mission  of  the  United  States 
in  world  progress. 

The  committee  is  now  collecting  suitable  material  for  each  grade 
from  history,  hterature,  geography,  and  civics  to  illustrate  these 
lessons. 

THIRD  AIM. 

The  league's  third  hne  of  action  is  its  effort  to  secure  the  interest 
of  teachers  in  all  countries  in  the  movement  for  international  coopera- 
tion. Following  the  three  European  trips  of  the  secretary,  plans  have 
been  made  to  form  an  international  council  of  education.  To  many 
people  the  organization  of  an  international  council  of  education 
seemed  such  an  important  matter,  possessed  of  such  great  opportuni- 
ties for  the  advancement  of  education  in  general,  that  it  appeared 
wise  to  make  it  a  governmental  affair.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  hold 
*  an  international  conference  on  education  which  shall  have  two  objects : 

First,  to  discuss  educational  questions  which  are  of  common  interest 
to  the  educators  of  different  nations;  and  second,  to  organize  a  per- 
manent international  council  of  education.  This  council  would  have, 
presumably,  two  chief  functions: 

1.  To  offer  a  means  by  which  the  educational  authorities  in  one 
country  may  be  kept  abreast  of  the  educational  progress  in  other 
countries,  serving  in  this  capacity  as  a  bureau  of  exchange  and  also 
as  a  bureau  for  the  translation  and  exchange  of  standard  educational 
literature.  To  make  the  bureau  efficient  and  authentic,  permanent 
committees  of  investigation  and  research  should  be  constantly  at 
work. 

2.  To  arrange  biennial  or  triennial  conferences  on  education.  At 
the  request  of  the  American  School  Peace  League,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  presented  the  matter  to  the  Department 
of  State,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  invited  the  nations  to  participate 
in  a  conference  to  convene  at  The  Hague  in  September,  1913. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  league  has  now  35  State  branches,  most  of  which  have  been 
formed  in  connection  with  the  State  teachers'  associations.  The 
annual  meetings  of  the  branches  are  held  at  the  time  of  the  State  con- 
^  ventions,  and  many  of  the  State  teachers'  associations  give  the  State 
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School  Peace  League  a  place  on  their  programs.  Several  have  made 
the  State  branch  of  the  league  a  regular  department  of  the  State 
teachers'  association.  This  insures  the  printing  and  circulating  of 
the  program,  a  stated  time  and  place  for  the  meeting,  and  the  printing 
of  the  proceedings.  The  ultimate  aim  of  organization  is  to  make  the 
State  branch  of  the  league  a  corporate  part  of  the  State  teachers' 
association. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  State  branches  is  to  induce 
teachers  to  study  the  international  peace  movement  and  to  make 
appropriate  applications  to  the  specific  work  of  the  school.  A  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  some  of  the  branches  is  the  organization  of  local 
peace  leagues — in  counties,  high  and  normal  schools,  and  colleges. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  34  such  branches.  These  are  desig- 
nated as  branches  or  chapters  of  the  State  branch.  These  leagues 
have  regular  meetings,  and  in  many  cases  provide  the  Peace  Day 
exercises  for  the  school  or  college.  They  also  stimulate  orations  and 
the  writing  of  essays  on  international  peace. 

The  branches  have  been  vigilant  in  procuring  peace  literature  for 
school,  college,  and  public  libraries.  Through  their  influence  several 
of  the  State  library  commissions  have  recommended  placing  peace 
literature  in  libraries. 

The  State  branches  have  also  proved  veiy  effective  in  creating  an 
interest  in  the  peace  prize  contest.  Appeals  for  literature  come  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  140  essays  from  29  States  were  handed 
in  this  year.  The  contest  is  open  to  students  all  over  the  world. 
Nineteen  foreign  essays  have  been  sent  in,  and  of  these,  three  have 
received  honorable  mention. 


1.  To  reach  all  educational  gatherings  and  the  summer  schools  of 
the  State  with  good  speakers,  and  through  the  distribution  of  litera- 
ture. 

2.  To  reach  the  educational  and  daily  press  of  the  State. 

3.  To  place  peace  literature  in  public,  school,  college,  and  traveling 
libraries;  to  encourage  the  organization  of  study  circles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  out  practical  helps  for  teachers;  to  include  peace 
literature  in  study  circle  lists. 

4.  To  encourage  teaching  of  liistory  which  shall  acconl  with  the 
twentieth  century  idea  of  international  progress. 

5.  To  procure  the  observance  of  the  18th  of  May. 

6.  To  encourage  the  organization  of  branch  leagues  in  high  and 
normal  schools. 

7.  To  encourage  the  preparation  of  orations  and  essays  on  inter- 
national arbitration. 


PLAN  OF  STATE  BRANCH  WORK. 
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OFFICERS. 


President,  James  H,  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  schools,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  F.  E.  Spaulding,  superintendent  of  schools,  Newton, 


Arkansas  State  branch: 

President,  W.  A.  Ramsey,  Fayette ville. 

Secretary,  Miss  Estelle  Atkins,  Crossett. 
California  State  branch: 

President,  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  Leland  Stanford  University. 

Secretary,  Alden  H.  Abbott,  high  school,  San  Joee. 
Colorado  State  branch: 

President,  Mrs.  Frona  R.  Houghan,  Gilpin  School,  Denver. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Caroline  V.  Kram,  Columbine  School,  Denver. 
District  of  Columbia  branch: 

President,  Alexander  T.  Stuart,  director  of  intermediate  instruction  of  public 
schools,  Washington. 

Secretary,  Miss  Edith  C.  Westcott,  principal  Western  High  School,  Washington. 
Florida  State  branch: 

President,  Miss  Clem  Hampton,  State  educational  department,  Tallahassee. 

Secretary,  Miss  Rowena  Longmire,  normal  department,  State  College  for  Women, 
Tallahaasee. 
Georgia  State  branch: 

President,  William  M.  Slaton,  superintendent  of  schools,  Atlanta. 

Secretary,  E.  C.  Branson,  president  State  Normal  School,  Athens. 
Blinois  State  branch: 

President,  C.  W.  French,  Parker  Practice  School,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  Miss  Myra  C.  Billings,  Lewis-Champlin  School,  Chicago. 
Kansas  State  branch: 

President,  Frank  Strong,  chancellor  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Secretary,  W.  D.  Ross,  State  superintendent  of  instruction,  Topeka. 
Louisiana  State  branch: 

President,  V.  L.  Roy,  State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches. 

Secretary,  E.  L.  Stephens,  president  Industrial  Institute,  I-^fayette. 
Maine  State  branch: 

President,  Alfred  Williams  Anthony,  Bates  College,  Lewiston. 

Secretary,  Miss  Alice  May  Douglas,  Bath. 
Maryland  State  branch: 

President,  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  president  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster. 

Secretary,  Miss  Grace  H.  Hare,  City  Training  School,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts  State  branch: 

President,  George  H.  Blakeslee,  Clark  University,  Worcester. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  State  board  of  education,  Boston. 
Michigan  State  branch: 

President,  E.  C.  Warriner,  superintendent  of  schools,  Saginaw. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Florence  Milner,  University  School  for  Boys,  Detroit. 
Minnesota  State  branch: 

President,  John  W.  Olsen,  Minneapolis. 

Secretary,  Miss  Ella  Patterson,  St.  Paul. 


Mass. 
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Missouri  State  branch: 

President,  James  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of  schools,  Kansas  City. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Josephine  Heennans  Greenwood,  Kansas  City. 
Montana  State  branch: 

President,  Albert  J.  Roberts,  principal  of  high  school,  Helena. 

Secretary,  R.  J.  Cunningham,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bozeman. 
Nebraska  State  branch: 

President,  George  E.  Martin,  superintendent  of  schools,  Nebraska  City. 
New  Hampshire  State  branch: 
•  President,  Charles  A.  Breck,  district  superintendent  of  schools,  Tilton. 

Secretary,  Wallace  E.  Mason,  priacipal  of  State  Normal  School,  Keene. 
New  Jersey  State  branch: 

President,  Charles  J.  Baxter,  Trenton. 

Secretary,  William  A.  Wetzel,  principal  of  high  school,  Trenton. 
New  Mexico  State  branch: 

President,  Hiram  Hadley,  ex-State  superintendent  of  instruction,  Mesilla  Park. 

Secretary,  John  H.  Vaughan,  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
New  York  State  branch: 

President,  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 

Secretary,  Henry  D.  Hervey,  superintendent  of  schools.  Auburn. 
North  Carolina  State  branch: 

President,  Charles  L.  Coon,  superintendent  of  schools,  Wilson. 

Secretary,  Miss  Daphne  Carraway,  Wilson. 
Oklahoma  State  branch: 

President,  J.  A.  McLauchlin,  Granite. 

Secretary,  A.  H.  Parmelee,  principal  of  Lee  School,  Capitol  Hill. 
Rhode  Island  State  branch: 

President,  Randall  J.  Condon,  superintendent  of  schools,  Providence. 

Secretary,  Sidney  A.  Sherman,  Lincoln. 
South  Carolina  State  branch: 

President,  Hon.  M.  F.  Ansel,  Columbia. 

Secretary,  William  K.  Tate,  State  supervisor  of  elementary  rural  schools,  Colum- 
bia. 

Termessee  State  branch: 

President,  Miss  Cora  H.  Ashe,  principal  of  St.  Paul  School,  Memphis. 

Secretary,  John  W.  Curtis,  principal  of  Vocational  Grammar  and  High  School, 
Memphis. 
Texas  State  branch: 

President,  Samuel  P.  Brooks,  president  Baylor  University,  Waco. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Maggie  W.  Barry,  Sherman. 
Utah  State  branch: 

President,  G.  N.  Childs,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Secretary,  Miss  Ivy  Williams,  Ogden. 
Virginia  State  branch: 

President,  George  W.  Guy,  principal  of  high  school,  Hampton. 

Secretary,  J.  Paul  Spence,  supervisor  of  instruction,  Norfolk. 
West  Virginia  State  branch: 

President,  M.  P.  Shawkey,  State  superintendent  of  instruction,  Charleston. 

Secretary,  Miss  Charity  Johnson,  Mannington. 
Wisconsin  State  branch: 

President,  Charles  P.  Cary,  State  superintendent  of  instruction,  Madison. 

Secretary,  Miss  Emma  J.  Gardner,  Milwaukee. 
Ashley  County  teachers'  branch. — President,  W.  P.  Davidson,  Crossett,  Ark. 
Benton  County  teachers'  branch. — President,  A.  B.  Bell,  Gentry,  Ark. 
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First  congressional  district  of  Kentucky  branch. — President,  A.  J.  Spacht,  principal 
of  high  school,  Princeton,  Ky. 

Madison  County  teachers*  branch. — President,  Herschel  Hughes,  principal  of  high 
school,  St.  Paul,  Ark. 

Randolph  County  teachers*  branch. — President,  W.  E.  Downs,  Maynard,  Ark. 

Saline  County  teachers*  branch. — President,  W.  J.  Canaday,  Benton,  Ark. 

Summer  schools  of  Baylor  University  branch. — President,  T.  D.  Brooks,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Hillsboro,  Tex. 

Washington  County  teachers*  branch. — President,  A.  E.  Bryars,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Augusta  High  School  branch. — President,  Miss  Susie  Fletcher,  Augusta,  Ark. 

Baltimore  City  College  branch. — President,  Albert  C.  Cheetham,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Belleville  High  School  branch. — President,  Roscoe  Sugg,  Belleville,  Ark. 

Benton  High  School  branch. — President,  James  Walton,  Benton,  Ark. 

Biggers  High  School  branch. — President,  R.  F.  Williamson,  Biggers,  Ark. 

Brinkley  High  School  branch. — President,  Eugene  Woodfin,  Brinkley,  Ark. 

Camden  High  School  branch. — President,  Chace  Stephens,  Camden,  Ark. 

Clary  Training  School  branch. — President,  Creorge  Smith,  Fordyce,  Ark. 

De  Vail  Bluff  High  School  branch.— President,  Winfield  Atkins,  De  Vail  Bluff,  Ark. 

Fayetteville  High  School  branch. — President,  Allen  Zoll,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Fordyce  High  School  branch. — President,  Huey  Tomlinson,  Fordyce,  Ark. 

Hot  Springs  High  School  branch. — President,  Miss  Katheryn  Martin,  Hot  Springs, 


Hoxie  High  School  branch. — President,  Avis  King,  Hoxie,  Ark. 

Huntsville  High  School  branch. — President,  John  Thompson,  Huntsville,  Ark. 

Pocahontas  High  School  branch. — President,  Brance  Raglin,  Pocahontas,  Ark. 

Siloam  Springs  School  branch. — President,  Roy  Hays,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

St.  Paul  High  School  branch. — President,  Miss  Ruth  Southerland,  St.  Paul,  Ark. 

Teachers*  Training  School  branch,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — President,  Miss  Clara  J.  Krieg. 

Thornton  High  School  branch. — President,  Foy  Payne,  Thornton,  Ark. 

University  of  Arkansas  Normal  School  branch. — President,  W.  F.  Acree,  Fayetteville, 


Walnut  Ridge  High  School  branch. — President,  Miss  Ethel  Followwill,  Walnut  Ridge, 


Ark. 

Weetville  High  School  branch. — President,  Bennett  Allison,  Westville,  Okla. 


Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Hartford,  Conn.,  chairman. 

Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  H.  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Charles  E.  Chadsey,  superintendent  of  schools,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  Hall,  professor  of  education.  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  committee  is  preparing  a  manual  for  teachers  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  the 
elementary  schools,  which  includes  a  very  carefully  worked  out  course  of  study  in 
American  history.   This  will  be  published  by  the  league  as  soon  as  completed. 


Adelbert  L.  Safford,  sux>erintendent  of  schools,  Chelsea,  chairman. 
Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  member  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Boston. 
William  Orr,  deputy  commissioner  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Boston. 
Mrs,  Emma  S.  Gulliver,  principal  of  Dillaway  School,  Roxbury. 


Ark. 


Ark. 
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Miss  Mabel  L.  Hill,  dean  of  Mitchell  Military  Boya*  School,  Billerica. 

Miss  Mary  McSkimmon,  principal  of  Pierce  School,  Brookline. 

Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  superintendent  of  schools,  Maiden. 

F.  E.  Spaulding,  superintendent  of  schools,  Newton. 

Miss  Fanny  E.  Coe,  Normal  School,  Boston. 

James  H.  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  schools,  Springfield. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secretary  American  School  Peace  League,  Boston. 

This  committee  has  worked  out  a  course  in  citizenship,  covering  the  first  eight 
grades  of  school.  It  bases  instruction  on  the  actual  developing  concrete  situationff 
and  contacts  of  the  child  with  its  social  environment,  and  kindred  experiences  in  the 
lives  of  others. 

The  committee  has  worked  out  in  careful  detail  the  plan  for  the  books  which  are  to 
be  published,  and  has  gathered  much  of  the  material.  Each  book  will  cover  one 
grade,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  be  ready  for  publication  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Two  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the  Seabury  Prizes,  are  offered  for  the  best  essays 
on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  Opportunity  and  Duty  of  the  Schools  m  the  International  Peace  Movement. 
Open  to  seniors  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Significance  of  the  Two  HagTie  Peace  Conferences,  Open  to  semors  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Three  prizes  of  $75,  $50,  and  $25  will  be  given  for  the  three  best  essays  in  both  sets. 
This  contest  is  ox>en  for  the  year  1913  to  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  and  nc»inal 
schools  in  all  countries. 


David  Starr  Jordan,  president  Leland  Stsuiford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools,  New  York  City. 

Endicott  Peabody,  headmaster,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass. 

Miss  Edith  C.  Westcott,  principal  of  Western  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  E.  Chadsey,  superintendent  of  schools,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  T.  0.  Whitcomb,  principal  of  high  school,  Brockton,  Mass. 

V.  L.  Roy,  president  State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches,  La. 

Albert  J.  Roberts,  principal  of  high  school,  Helena,  Mont. 

Henry  G.  Williams,  dean  of  State  Normal  College  of  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 
Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Henri  La  Fontaine,  Senator  of  Belgium,  Brussels,  professor  of  international  law, 

president  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne. 
Ferdinand  Buisson,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paris,  honorary  professor 

at  the  University  of  Paris,  honorary  director  of  primary  education  to  the  Minister 

of  Public  Instruction,  Paris. 
Kirchenrat  Kroner,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Count  Angelo  de  Gubematis,  professor  at  the  University  of  Rome,  Italy. 

Emile  Amaud,  president  of  the  International  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty,  vice 
president  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau,  president  of  the  educational  commis- 
sion of  the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  Luzarches,  France. 


Peace  Pbize  Contests. 


The  American  School  Peace  League. 


Open  to  Pupils  of  all  Cormtries. 


American  judget. 


European  judgtt. 
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Contest  closes  March  1,  1913. 


ConditUnu  of  the  contegt. 


Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000  words  (a  length  of  3,000  words  b  suggested  as  desirable), 
and  must  be  written,  preferably  in  typewriting,  on  one  side  only  of  paper,  8  by  10 
inchee,  with  a  margin  of  at  least  IJ  inches.  Manuscripts  not  easily  legible  will  not 
be  considered. 

The  name  of  the  writer  must  not  appear  on  the  essay,  which  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  letter  giving  the  writer's  name,  school,  and  home  address,  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Fannie 
Fern  Andrews,  Secretary  American  School  Peace  League,  405  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  not  later  than  March  1, 1913.   Essays  should  be  mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

The  award  of  the  prizes  will  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  league  in  July, 


Information  concerning  literature  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary. 
In  1912  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  eeeays  were  received  from  five  countries. 
Twen  ty-eight  States  in  this  country  were  represented.   The  winners  of  the  prizes  were : 
Normal  school  essays: 

First  prize — Miss  Margaret  E.  Foster,  Normal  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  prize — Charles  Blue,  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 

Third  prize — Miss  Mary  Armistead  Holt,  State  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Va. 
Secondary  school  essays: 

First  Prize — Fred  Weinard,  High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Second  prize — Philip  Lowry,  High  School,  Erie,  Pa. 

Third  prize — Miss  Libbie  Weiss,  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Lake  Mohonk  conference  on  international  arbitration 
announced  two  sets  of  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  similar  work.   These  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  first  prize  of  $200  and  a  second  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essays  on  ''Interna- 
tional Peace,*'  by  undergraduate  women  students  of  any  college  or  university  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  A  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  ''International  Aibitration,"  by  an  under- 
graduate man  student  of  any  college  or  university  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Full  information  concerning  the  ccmditions  of  these  contests  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  of  the  conference,  Lake  Mohonk,  New  York. 


The  committee  of  direction  of  the  Lindgren  Peace  Fund  also  annoimced  a  set  of 
prizes  for  the  year  1913,  open  to  the  pupils  of  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  subject  selected  for  the  essays  was  "The  Reasonableness  of  the  Demand  for 
International  Peace. The  committee  divided  the  country  into  seven  groups,  and 
in  each  group  were  offered  three  prizes  of  $35,  $20,  and  $10,  respectively,  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  best  essays.  An  additional  prize  of  $50  was  offered  for  the  essay 
given  first  place  in  the  whole  contest. 

Full  information  concerning  the  conditions  of  this  contest  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  of  the  committee.  Prof.  J.  A.  James,  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 


1913. 


Lake  Mohonk  CoNrERENCE. 


LiNDOREN  Peace  Fund. 


SELECTIONS  FOR  PEACE  DAY. 


ODE  SUNG  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION. 


Uplift  a  thousand  voices  full  and  sweet, 
In  this  wide  hall  with  earth's  invention  stored, 
And  praise  th'  invisible  universal  Lord, 

Who  letfl  once  more  in  peace  the  nations  meet, 
Where  Science,  Art,  and  Labor  have  outpour 'd 

Their  myriad  horns  of  plenty  at  our  feet. 

O  silent  father  of  our  Kings  to  be 

Moum'd  in  this  golden  hour  of  jubilee, 

For  this,  for  all,  we  weep  our  thanks  to  thee  I 

The  world-compelling  plan  was  thine, 
And  lo  !  the  long  laborious  miles. 
Of  Palace;  lo  !  the  giant  aisles, 
Rich  in  model  and  design; 
Harvest  tool  and  husbandry. 
Loom  and  wheel  and  engin'ry. 
Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine, 
Steel  and  gold,  and  com  and  wine, 
Fabric  rough,  or  Fairy  fine, 
Sunny  tokens  of  the  Line, 
Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 
Of  wonder  out  of  West  and  East, 
And  shapes  and  hues  of  Art  divine ! 

All  of  beauty,  all  of  use, 

That  one  fair  planet  can  produce. 

Brought  from  under  every  star, 
Blown  from  over  every  main. 
And  mixt,  as  life  is  mixt  with  pain. 

The  works  of  peace  with  works  of  war. 

O  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who  reign, 

From  growing  commerce  loose  her  latest  chain, 

And  let  the  fair  white-winged  peacemaker  fly 

To  happy  havens  imder  all  the  sky, 

And  mix  the  seasons  and  the  golden  hours. 

Till  each  man  finds  his  own  in  all  men's  good, 

And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood, 

Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers. 

And  ruling  by  obeying  Nature's  powers, 

And  gathering  all  the  fruits  of  peace  and  crown 'd  with 


all  her  flowers. 


— Alfred  Tenntbon. 
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ILLUSIONS  OF  WAR. 


War 
I  abhor 

And  yet  how  sweet 
The  sound  along  the  marching  street 
Of  drum  and  fifel   And  I  forget 
Wet  eyes  of  widows,  and  forget 
Broken  old  mothers,  and  the  whole 
Dark  butchery  without  a  soul. 

Without  a  soul — save  this  bright  drink 
Of  heavy  music,  sweet  as  death; 
And  even  my  peace-abiding  feet 
Go  marching  with  the  marching  street; 
For  yonder,  yonder,  goes  the  fife, 
And  what  care  I  for  himian  life? 

The  tears  fill  my  astonished  eyes, 
.  And  my  full  heart  is  like  to  break; 
And  yet  *tis  all  embannered  lies, 
A  dream  those  little  drummers  make. 

Oh,  it  is  wickedness  to  clothe 

Yon  hideous  grinning  thing  that  stalks 
Hidden  in  music,  like  a  queen 

That  in  a  garden  of  glory  walks 
Till  good  men  love  the  thing  they  loathe! 

Art,  thou  hast  many  infamies 

But  not  an  infamy  like  this. 
Oh,  snap  the  fife  and  still  the  drum 

And  show  the  monster  as  she  is  I 

— Richard  Le  Galusnne. 


NEED  OF  THE  HOUR. 

Fling  forth  the  triple-colored  flag  to  dare 
The  bright  untraveled  highways  of  the  air. 
Blow  the  undaunted  bugles,  blow,  and  yet 
Let  not  the  boast  betray  us  to  forget. 
Lo,  there  are  high  adventures  for  this  hour, 
Tourneys  to  test  the  sinews  of  our  power; 
For  we  must  parry,  as  the  years  increase. 
The  hazards  of  success,  the  risks  of  peace! 

What  do  we  need  to  keep  the  nation  whole, 
To  guard  the  pillars  of  the  state?  We  need 
The  fine  audacities  of  honest  deed. 

The  homely  old  integrities  of  soul, 
The  swift  temerities  that  take  the  part 
Of  outcast  right,  the  wisdom  of  the  heart — 
Brave  hopes  that  Mammon  never  can  detain 
Nor  sully  with  his  gainless  clutch  for  gain. 


— Edwin  Markhah. 
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THE  COMING  DAY  OF  PEACE. 

(Tune:  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.) 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  dawning 

Of  a  bright  and  glorious  day, 
"Wlien  the  war  god's  reign  of  anguish 

Shall  fore'er  have  passed  away, 
When  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  beauty 

O'er  the  nations  shall  hold  sway, 
For  truth  the  day  must  gain. 

Chorus. 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah!   Glory,  glory,  hallelujah! 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah!    The  Prince  of  Peace  shall  reign. 

No  more  shall  mangled  corpses 

Strew  the  cursed  battle  plain 
While  the  tears  of  stricken  women 

Fall  like  floods  of  scalding  rain, 
And  the  nation's  hands  are  branded 

With  the  bloody  mark  of  Cain, 
For  peace  the  day  must  gain. 

The  plow  in  peaceful  industry 

Shall  supersede  the  sword, 
And  the  pruning  hook  the  bloody  spear, 

For  so  hath  said  His  word; 
WTiile  the  nations  trust  for  safety 

In  the  banner  of  the  Lord, 
For  peace  at  last  must  reign. 

—Virginia  Journal  of  Education. 

A  LOFTIER  RACE. 

(Tune:  Duke  Street.) 

These  things  shall  be!   A  loftier  race 

Than  e'er  the  world  hath  known  shall  rise, 
With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls 

And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes. 

They  shall  be  gentle,  brave,  and  strong, 

Not  to  spill  human  blood,  but  dare 
All  that  may  plant  man's  lordship  firm 

On  earth  and  fire  and  sea  and  air. 

Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land,  - 

Unarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free; 
In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 

The  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 

New  arts  shall  bloom,  of  loftier  mold, 

And  mightier  music  thrill  the  skies; 
And  every  life  shall  be  a  song. 

When  all  the  earth  is  paradise. 
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There  shall  be  no  more  sin  nor  shiime, 

And  wrath  and  wrong  shall  fettered  lie; 
For  man  shall  be  at  one  with  God 

In  bonds  of  firm  necessity. 

— ^JoHN  Addington  Symonds. 


Oh,  East  18  East,  and  West  b  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet, 

Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God's  great  Judgment  Seat ; 

But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho'  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,' 


—From  The  Ballad  of  East  and  West,  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 


THE  REIGN  OF  PEACE. 
(From  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism.   By  courtesy  of  SilTer,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.) 


Beautiful  vision  I  how  bright  it  rose — 
Vision  of  peaceful  and  calm  repose ! 
Well  might  it  brighten  the  rapt  seer's  eye. 
And  waken  his  heart  to  an  ecstasy ! 
'Twas  earth,  glad  earth,  when  her  strife  was  o*er, 
Her  conflict  ended,  and  war  no  more. 

Households  are  grouped  in  the  fig-tree*s  shade, 
None  to  molest  them  or  make  afraid ; 
Seciu^ly  rest  'neath  the  house-side  vine 
Parent  and  child  from  the  noon  sunshine; 
Nations  rejoice  in  the  blest  release, 
And  the  voice  of  Earth  is  a  voice  of  peace. 

Beautiful  vision;  and  shall  it  be 
Surely  accomplished,  O  Earth,  in  thee? 
The  sword  of  war,  shall  it  scathe  no  more 
The  peaceful  scenes  of  the  softest  shore? 
And  light  stream  down  from  the  radiant  skies 
On  scenes  of  the  war  god's  sacrifice? 

Ay!  for  the  word  of  the  prophet  is  true. 
Fair  was  the  vision;  but  full  in  view. 
The  Moslem's  saber,  all  keen  and  bright, 
Burnished  and  bare  for  the  ready  fight; 
Sheath  it  he  will,  and  in  spirit  be 
Like  the  turtle  dove  in  his  cypress  tree. 

The  vines  of  Judah  shall  then  be  pruned, 

Her  broken  harp  be  again  attuned; 

And  listening  Earth,  from  her  farthest  shore. 

Startled  not  now  by  the  cannon's  roar, 

Songs  of  the  angels  shall  hear  again: 

** Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men!" 


— Eliza  Thornton. 
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GOD  BLESS  OUR  FATHERLAND. 
(By  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.) 

(Tune:  "America.") 

God  bless  our  fatherland, 
Keep  her  in  heart  and  hand 

One  with  our  own; 
From  all  her  foes  defend, 
Be  her  brave  people's  friend; 
On  all  her  realms  descend; 

Protect  her  throne. 

Father,  in  loving  care 

Guard  Thou  her  kingdom's  heir, 

Guide  all  her  ways; 
Thine  arm  his  shelter  be 
From  harm  by  land  and  sea; 
Bid  storm  and  danger  flee; 

Prolong  his  days. 

Lord,  bid  war's  trumpet  cease; 
Fold  the  whole  earth  in  peace 

Under  Thy  wings; 
Make  all  Thy  nations  one, 
All  hearts  beneath  Thy  sun, 
Till  Thou  shalt  reign  alone, 

Great  King  of  kings. 


RING  IN  THE  LARGER  HEART. 
(By  courtesy  of  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.) 

(Tune:  Ward  (Lowell  Maaon)— L.  M.) 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws: 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  men  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


— O.  W.  HOLMBS. 


— Tennyson. 
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PEACE  ON  THE  EARTH. 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old, 
From  angeb  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold; 
"Peace  on  the  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

From  Heaven's  all  gracious  King:" 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 

To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come 

WijLh  peaceful  wings  unfurled, 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

O'er  all  the  weary  world ; 
Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They  bend  on  heavenly  wing, 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel  sounds 

The  blessed  angels  sing. 

For  lo!  the  days  are  hastening  on. 

By  prophet-bards  foretold, 
When  with  the  ever-circling  years 

Comes  'round  the  age  of  gold ; 
"WTien  peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  ancient  splendors  fling, 
And  the  whole  world  send  back  the  song 

Which  now  the  angels  sing.  Amen. 

— E.  H.  Sears. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  WEST. 
(By  courtesy  of  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.) 

What  is  the  Voice  I  hear 

On  the  wind  of  the  Western  Sea? 
Sentinel!  listen  from  out  Cape  Clear, 

And  say  what  the  voice  may  be. 
*'  Tis  a  proud,  free  People  calling  loud 

To  a  People  proud  and  free. 

"And  it  says  to  them,  'Kinsmen,  hail! 

We  severed  have  been  too  long; 
Now  let  us  have  done  with  a  worn-out  tale, 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong. 
And  our  friendship  last  long  as  Love  doth  last^ 

And  be  stronger  than  Death  is  strong.'  " 

Answer  them.  Sons  of  the  self -same  race, 

And  blood  of  the  self-same  clan, 
Let  us  speak  with  each  other,  face  to  face, 

And  answer,  as  man  to  man. 
And  loyally  love  and  trust  each  other, 

As  none  but  free  men  can. 
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Now,  fling  them  out  to  the  breeze, 

Shamrock,  Thistle,  and  Rose! 
And  the  Slar-Spangled  Banner  unfurl  with  these, 

A  message  to  friends  and  foes, 
WTierever  the  sails  of  Peace  are  seen, 

And  wherever  the  War-wind  blowB. 

A  message  to  bond  and  thrall  to  wake, 

For,  whenever  we  come,  we  twain, 
The  Throne  of  the  Tyrant  shall  rock  and  quake. 

And  his  menace  be  void  and  vain: 
For  you  are  lords  of  a  strong  young  land, 

And  we  are  lords  of  the  main. 

Yes,  this  is  the  Voice  on  the  bluff  March  gale, 

"We  severed  have  been  too  long: 
But  now  we  have  done  with  a  worn-out  tale, 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong, 
And  our  friendship  shall  last  as  Love  doth  last. 

And  be  stronger  than  Death  is  strong/' 

— Alfred  Austin. 


THE  SOLDIERS'  RECESSIONAL. 

(By  courtesy  of  Scribner's  Magazine.) 

Down  from  the  choir  with  feebled  step  and  slow, 
Singing  their  brave  recessional  they  go. 

Gray,  broken,  choristers  of  war, 
Bearing  aloft  before  their  age-dimmed  eyes. 
As  'twere  their  cross  for  sign  of  sacrifice. 

The  flags  which  they  in  battle  bore, — 

Down  from  the  choir  where  late  with  hoarse  throats  sang 
Till  all  the  sky-arched  vast  cathedral  rang 

With  echoes  of  their  rough-made  song, 
\^Tiere  roared  the  organ's  deep  artillery. 
And  screamed  the  slender  pipe's  dread  minstrelsy 

In  fierce  debate  of  right  and  wrong. 

Down  past  the  altar,  bright  with  flowers,  they  tread, 
The  aisles  'neath  which  in  sleep  their  comrades  dead 

Keep  bivouac  after  their  red  strife, 
Their  own  ranks  thinner  growing  as  they  march 
Into  the  shadows  of  the  narrow  arch 

Which  hides  the  lasting  from  this  life. 

Soon,  soon  will  pass  the  last  gray  pilgrim  through 
Of  that  thin  line  in  surplices  of  blue 

Winding  as  some  tired  stream  a-sea; 
Soon,  soon,  will  sound  upon  our  list'ning  ears 
II is  last  song's  quaver  as  he  disappears 

Beyond  our  answering  litany; 
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And  soon  the  faint  antiphonal  re&ain, 
Which  memory  repeats  in  sweetened  strain, 

Will  come  as  from  some  far  cloud  shore; 
Then,  for  a  space  the  hui^  of  unspoke  prayer, 
And  we  who've  knelt  shall  rise  with  haut  to  daro 

The  thing  in  peace  they  sang  in  war. 

— ^JOHN  H.  FiNLEY. 


SONG  OF  PSACE. 
(By  courtesy  of  the  Author.) 

Forward,  all  ye  faithful, 

Seeking  love  and  peace, 
Hastening  on  the  era 

Wlien  all  strife  shall  cease; 
All  the  saintly  sages, 

Lead  us  in  the  way. 
Forward  in  their  footsteps, 
T'ward  that  perfect  day. 

Chorus: 
Forward,  all  ye  faithful, 

Seeking  love  and  peace. 
Hastening  on  the  era 

Wlien  all  strife  shall  cease. 

Baise  the  voice  of  triumph, 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  "; 
Angels  sang  this  anthem, 

Let  us  sing  it  still; 
War's  foundations  quiver 

At  this  song  of  i)eace. 
Brothers,  let  us  sing  it 

Till  all  strife  shall  cease. 

Chorus:  Forward,  etc. 

Children  of  one  Father 

Are  the  nations  all; 
"Children  mine,  beloved," 

Each  one  doth  He  call; 
Be  ye  not  divided. 

All  one  family; 
One  in  mind  and  spirit 

And  in  charity. 

Chorus:  Forward,  etc. 

Wealth  and  powV  shall  perish; 

Nations  rise  and  wane; 
Love  of  others  only 

Steadfast  will  remain; 
Hate  and  Greed  can  never 

'Gainst  this  love  prevail; 
It  shall  stand  triumphant 

When  all  ehe  shall  fail. 

Chorus:  Forward,  etc. 

— M.  K.  SCHERMERHORN. 
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0  Peace!  on  thine  upsoaring  pinion 
Thro'  the  world  thine  onward  flight  taking, 
Teach  the  nations,  their  turmoil  forsaking, 

To  seek  thine  eternal  dominion. 

From  the  Infinite 'Father  descending, 
0  come  with  thine  influence  tender; 
And  show  us  how  duly  to  render 

To  Him  our  glad  praise  never  ending. 

0  Music  I  thy  source,  too,  is  holy, 
Thro*  thy  pow*r  ev'ry  heart  now  uniting, 
With  thy  magic  each  true  soul  delighting, 

Blessed  bond  'twixt  the  high  and  the  lowly, 

Thro'  thee  the  great  Father  adoring, 
Thy  language  is  known  to  each  nation. 
Thro'  thee  the  vast  Hymn  of  Creation, 

From  tongues  without  number  outpouring. 


Happy  blending  of  voices  aAd  hearts. 
Of  voices  and  hearts  in  sweet  lays: 
In  this  union,  to  God's  holy  praise, 
Ever  thus  your  pure  influence  lending. 

Jehovah!  thou  Sov'reign  of  nations! 
Sweet  Peace  to  our  land  Thou  hast  granted; 
Be  Thy  praises  eternally  chanted. 
In  Music  forevermore! 
Jehovah!  thou  Sov'reign  of  nations! 
Sweet  Peace  to  our  land  Thou  hast  granted; 
Be  Thy  praises  eternally  chanted, 

In  Music  forevermore. 
Aye!  forevermore,  aye,  forevermore. 
In  Music  forevermore. 

Amen!   Amen!   Amen!  Amen! 

— Dudley  Buck. 


My  country — 'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride. 
From  every  mountainside 

T^t  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country — thee. 
Land  of  the  noble,  free. 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills. 

Like  that  above. 


O  Music!   0  Peace! 


AMERICA. 
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Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break — 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers*  God — to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  oiu*  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God — our  King. 


God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old— 
Lord  of  our  ^r-fiung  battle  line — 
Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart- 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  wo  forget ! 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tjrre  I 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

If,  dnmk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe — 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use, 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  foi^get ! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard — 
For  frantic  boasts  and  foolish  word, 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people.  Lord. 


RECESSIONAL. 


— RuDYARD  Kipling. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Peace  hath  her  victories,  no  lees  renowned  than  war. — ^Milton. 

Enlightened  public  opinion  is  stronger  than  armies. — ^Lord  Palmerstox. 

To  those  of  a  noble  disposition  the  whole  world  is  but  one  family. 

—From  the  Hindu. 

Peace  is  the  expression  of  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

— Pope  Innocent  III. 

War  is  the  most  futile  and  ferocious  of  human  follies. — John  Hay. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war,  what  is  it  but  a  suspension  of  justice  among 
the  warring  parties.  — Hume. 

War  is  a  most  detestable  thing.  If  you  had  seen  but  one  day  of  war,  you  would 
pray  God  you  might  never  see  another.  — Welungton. 

I  am  tired  and  sick  of  war.  Its  glory  is  all  moonshine.  It  is  only  those  who  have 
neither  fired  a  shot  nor  heard  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wounded  who  cry  aloud 
for  more  blood,  more  vengeance,  more  desolation.   War  is  hell. 

— General  Sherman. 

Nations  are  gravitating  into  union;  not  giving  up  any  essential  qualities  of  inde- 
pendence or  individuality^  but  confederating  with  each  other  imder  the  attraction 
of  mutual  affinities.  Then  why  may  we  not  link  these  large  circles  of  humanity 
into  one  grand  system  of  society,  by  creating  for  it  a  common  center  and  source  of 
attraction  in  the  establishment  of  a  high  court  of  nations?  — ELmu  Burritt. 

Justice  is  as  strictly  due  between  neighbor  nations  as  between  neighbor  citizens. 
A  highwayman  is  as  much  a  robber  when  he  plunders  in  a  gang  as  when  single,  and 
a  nation  that  makes  an  unjust  war  is  only  a  great  gang.        — Benjamin  Franklin. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  better  marks  the  high  moral  tone  of  modem  history  than 
that  the  sublime  code  of  international  law  should  have  come  into  form  and  estab- 
lished its  authority  over  the  civilized  world  within  so  short  a  time;  for  it  is  now  scarcely 
more  than  two  hundred  years  since  it  took  its  being.  — Horace  Bushnell. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations.  Cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  m<»ality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy 
does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  wwthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  great  nation  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 

— George  Washington, 

WTienever  we  see  the  doctrine  of  peace  embraced  by  a  nation,  we  may  be  assured 
it  will  not  be  one  that  invites  injury;  but  one,  on  the  contrary,  which  has  a  friend  in 
the  bottom  of  the  heart  of  every  man,  even  of  the  violent  and  the  base;  one  against 
which  no  weapon  can  prosper;  one  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  asylum  of  the  human 
race  and  has  the  blessings  of  mankind.  — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Peace  has  been  oiu*  principle,  peace  is  our  interest,  and  peace  has  saved  to  the 
world  this  only  plant  of  free  and  rational  government  now  existing  in  it.  *  *  * 
However,  therefore,  we  may  have  been  reproached  for  pursuing  our  Quaker  system, 
time  will  affix  the  stamp  of  wisdom  on  it,  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our 
citizens  will  attest  its  merit.  And  this,  I  believe,  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of 
government,  and  the  first  duty  of  governors,  and  not  the  slaughter  of  men  and  devasta- 
tion of  the  countries  placed  under  their  care,  in  pursuit  of  a  fantastic  honor,  unalUed 
to  virtue  or  happiness.  —Thomas  Jefferson. 
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We  hear  much  of  the  neceesity  of  an  elaborate  system  of  fortification  to  protect  our 
seaports  from  assault.  I  am  confident  that  our  strongest,  most  effective,  most  trust- 
worthy, and  infinitely  the  cheapest  coast  defense  will  consist  in  Fort  Justice,  Fort 
Good  Sense,  Fort  Self-respect,  Fort  Good  Will,  and,  if  international  differences  really 


The  most  dirfionored  word  in  the  English  language  is  honor.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  honor  would  have  required  you  to  march  as  Hamilton  did  to  meet  Aaron  Burr. 
Te-day  the  gentleman  belonging  to  the  race  that  speaks  the  English  tongue  would  be 
degraded  if  he  fought  a  duel.  Honor  has  changed.  So  with  nations.  As  long  as 
the  Republic  herself  acts  honorably  she  remains  stainless.  Wlio  abolished  the 
duel?  Our  English-speaking  race.  Let  us  now  take  the  next  step  forward  and 
aboltrii  international  duels;  let  us  have  the  Nation's  differences  settled  by  the  supreme 
court  of  humanity.  — Andrew  Carnegie. 

War  has  had  some  benefits  at  times  in  teaching  courage,  humanity,  honor.  God 
maketh  even  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  Him.  But  the  cost  of  such  teaching  is  too 
tremendous.  The  time  will  come  ndien  war  will  seem  unthinkable.  The  contro- 
versies of  peace,  the  bloodless  struggles  to  maintain  personal  standards  and  to  main- 
tain truth  and  right  and  justice  in  social  and  industrial  life — these  are  better  than 
all  the  historic  battle  fields  of  the  world.  — Judge  Hughes. 

How  little  do  many  of  the  popular  histories  record  but  the  destruction  of  human  life 
and  the  misguided  energieo  of  men,  which  have  hitherto  almost  bafl3ed  the  beneficent 
intentions  of  nature  for  human  happiness.  Description?  of  battles,  sackings  of  cities, 
and  the  captivity  of  nations  follow  each  other  in  an  endless  succession.  The  reader 
sees  rulers  and  legislators  engaged  not  in  devising  comprehensive  plans  for  universal 
welfare,  but  in  levying  and  equipping  armies  and  navies,  and  extorting  taxes  to 
maintain  them.  Rarely  do  these  records  administer  any  antidote  against  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  spirit  they  instil.  They  exhibit  the  triumphal  return  of  warriors,  to  be 
crowned  with  honors  worthy  of  a  god,  while  they  take  the  mind  wholly  away  from  the 
carnage  of  the  battle  field  from  desolate  provinces,  and  a  mourning  people.  It  is  as 
though  children  should  be  taken  to  behold  from  afar  the  light  of  a  city  on  fire,  and 
directed  to  admire  the  splendor  of  the  conflagration,  ^vithout  a  thought  of  the  tumult 
and  terror  and  death  reigning  beneath  it.  Indeed,  if  the  past  history  of  our  race  is  to 
be  much  read  by  children,  it  should  be  rewritten;  and  while  it  records  those  events 
which  have  contravened  all  the  principles  of  social  policy  and  violated  all  the  laws 
of  morality  and  religion,  there  should  be  some  recognition  of  the  great  truth  tliat, 
among  nations  as  among  individuals,  the  highest  welfare  of  all  can  only  be  effected  by 
securing  the  welfare  of  each.  — Horace  Mann. 

There  is  nothing  good  or  glorious  which  war  has  brought  forth  in  human  nature 
which  peace  may  not  produce  more  richly  and  more  permanently.  When  we  cease 
to  think  of  peace  as  the  negative  of  war,  and  think  of  war  as  the  negative  of  peace, 
making  war  and  not  peace  the  exception  and  interruption  of  human  life,  making 
peace  and  not  war  the  type  and  glory  of  existence,  then  shall  shine  forth  the  higher 
soldiership  of  the  higher  battles.  Then  the  first  military  spirit  and  its  works  shall 
seem  to  be  but  crude  struggles  after,  and  rehearsals  for,  that  higher  fight,  the  fight 
after  the  eternal  facts  and  their  obedience,  the  fight  against  the  perpetually  intninive 
lie,  which  is  the  richer  glory  of  the  riper  man.  The  facts  of  government,  the  facts  of 
commerce,  the  facts  of  society,  the  facts  of  history,  the  facts  of  man,  the  facts  of  God, 
in  these,  in  the  perception  of  their  glory,  in  the  obedience  to  their  compulsion,  shall 
be  the  possibility  and  promise  of  the  soldier  statesman,  the  soldier  scientist,  the  sol- 
dier philanthropist,  the  soldier  priest,  the  soldier  man.  * ' The  sword  is  beaten  into  the 
plowshare,  the  spear  into  the  pruning  hook."  "The  war  drum  throbs  no  longer, 
and  the  battle  flags  are  furled."  But  it  is  not  that  the  power  of  fight  has  perished; 
it  is  that  the  battle  has  gone  up  onto  higher  ground  and  into  higher  light.  The  battle 
is  above  the  clouds.  — Phillips  Brooks. 


do  arise.  Fort  Arbitration. 


— Carl  Schurz. 
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The  chief  causes  of  war  to-day  are  insult,  contemptuous  treatment,  bad  manners, 
arrogant  and  provincial  assertion  of  8U]>eriority  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  one  nation 
^  toward  those  of  another.  *  *  *  When  public  opinion  has  risen  to  such  height 
'  all  over  the  world  that  the  peoples  of  every  country  treat  the  peoples  of  every  other 
country  with  the  human  kindness  that  binds  home  communities  together,  you  will 
see  an  end  of  war — and  not  until  then.  — Elihu  Root. 

In  all  the  history  of  our  Republic  we  have  lost  less  than  15,000  men  by  foreign  bul- 
lets. We  have  no  enemies  and  began  every  foreign  war  ourselves.  Every  year 
600,000  Americans — 40  per  cent  of  all  on  the  death  list — die  needlessly  from  prevent- 
able causes.  These  precious  lives,  many  of  them  of  breadwinners,  take  in  money 
value  alone  $1,000,000,000  every  year  from  our  Nation's  income.  These  600,000  lives 
are  lost  by  tuberculosis  (130,000);  by  typhoid  (over  30,000);  by  violent  deaths— hom- 
icide, suicide,  preventable  accidents  (over  100,000);  by  starvation,  exposure,  poisonous 
milk,  foul  air,  congestion,  and  other  evils  which  moneyand  fore  sight  could  have 
prevented.  The  last  new  battleship  costs  as  much  as  all  that  is  annually  spent  by 
cities,  States,  and  Nation  to  remove  the  great  white  plague. 

— Lucia  Ambs  Mead. 
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hama, "Japan  gazette"  press,  1911.    2-11  p.  8°. 

American  school  peace  league.  Yearbook.  Boston,  1912.  (Mrs.  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews,  secretary,  405  Marlborough  street,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Object  of  society  to  promote,  through  the  schools  and  the  educational  public  of  America,  the 
interests  of  international  Justice  and  fraternity.  Publishes  numerous  pamphlets,  etc.,  on  the  peace 
movement. 

American  society  for  judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes.  Proceedings 
of  international  conference,  Washington,  December  15-17,  1910.  Baltimore, 
Waverly  press  [1911]   xxvi,  400  p.  8°. 

Angell,  Norman.   The  great  illusion.    A  study  of  the  relation  of  military  power  in 
nations  to  their  economic  and  social  advantage.   3d  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  New 
York  and  Ix)ndon,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1911.    xviii,  401  p.  8°. 
Exposes  the  economic  fallacies  in  regard  to  war. 

Apponyi,  Albert.  Lectures  on  the  peace  problem  and  on  the  constitutional  growth 
of  Hungary,  delivered  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Budapest,  1911. 
67  p.  8^ 

Black,  Madeleine.  (**Mrs.  Elmer  Black")  Civilize  the  nations.  New  York, 
Stewart  and  company,  1911.   [32]  p.   front,   (port.)   plates.  12°. 

Boyle,  Homer  L.  History  of  peace.  Compiled  from  governmental  records  official 
reports,  treaties,  conventions,  peace  conferences  and  arbitrations  .  .  .  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  History  of  peace  publishing  co.    [n902]   372  p.  8°. 

Brewer,  David  J.  The  mission  of  the  United  States  in  the  cause  of  peace.  [Boston, 
American  peace  society,  1909?]   26  p.    Caption  title. 

"  To  lead  in  the  cause  of  peace  no  one  of  the  great  nations  is  so  well  circumstanced  as  the  United 
States  of  America." 


Bridgman,  Raymond  L.    World  organization.    Boston,  Ginn  &  company,  1905. 
vi,  172  p.  S*'. 


The  proposition  maintained  "that  it  Is  time  for  direct  work  to  organize  mankhid  Into  one  political 
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Brooklyn.  Public  library.  International  peace;  a  list  of  books,  with  references  to 
periodicals,  in  the  Brooklyn  public  library.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  public 
library,  1908.    53  p.  16°. 

Brown,  Elmer  E.  The  public  schools  in  the  movement  for  international  arbitration. 
In  his  Government  by  influence.  New  York,  London  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green, 
and  CO.,  1910.   p.  [99}-109. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Miuray.  The  international  mind  .  .  .  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
sons,  1912.    X,  121  p.  8**. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  on  the  arbitration  treaties.  [Boston,  World  peace  foundation] 
4  p.    12*^   Caption  title. 

Aside  from  the  moral  and  religious  points  of  view,  war  has  a  strong  financial  aspect.  "  The  com> 
merce  of  nations  Is  now  so  Involved  and  related  that  war  between  two  nations  is  hn  interference 
with  all  nations." 

Carnegie,  Andrew.  A  league  of  peace;  a  rectorial  address  delivered  to  the  students 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  17th  October,  1905.  Boston,  Published  for 
the  International  union,  Ginn  &  company,  1906.    47  p.  16*^. 

  The  path  to  peace.    Reprinted  from  the  London  "Times"  of  June  19,  1909 

(slightly  revised)  New  York,  The  Peace  society  of  the  city  of  New  York  [1909] 
8  p.  12°. 

  Speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Peace  society  in  the  Guildhall,  London, 

E.  C,  May  24th,  1910.    London,  The  Peace  society,  1910.   32  p.  8"*. 

  The  wrong  path;  a  speech  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 

peace  society,  on  April  21st,  1909.  New  York,  The  Peace  society  of  the  city  of 
New  York  [1909?]  8  p.  12^ 

Channing,  Walter.  Thoughts  on  peace  and  war.  An  address  delivered  before  the 
American  peace  society,  at  its  annual  meeting.  May  27,  1844.  Boeton,  American 
peace  society,  1844.    iv,  [5}-38  p.  8"*. 

Chittenden,  Hiram  M.  War  or  peace,  a  present  duty  and  a  future  hope.  Chicago, 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  CO.,  1911.    273  p.  8°. 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.  The  story  of  the  erection  of  the  great  peace  monument  on 
the  Andean  boundary  between  Chile  and  Argentina.  5th  ed.  Boston,  American 
peace  society,  1910.    7  p.    16°.    Cover  title. 

Darby,  W.  Evans.  International  arbitration.  International  tribunals.  A  collection 
of  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  propounded;  and  of  instances  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  4th  ed.  enl.  London,  J.  M.  Dent  and  co.,  1904.  xii, 
927  p.  8°. 

  Military  drills  in  schools.    [Boston,  American  peace  society,  n.  d.]   8  p. 

8°.   Caption  title. 

Declares  that  military  drill,  as  a  means  of  culture,  is  defective,  "for  it  develops  some  attributes 
of  character,  to  the  neglect,  if  not  actually  at  the  expense,  of  others  equally  necessary. 

De  Forest,  J.  H.  The  conditions  of  peace  between  the  East  and  the  West.  [Boeton, 
American  peace  society,  1908?]   16  p.   8*^.   Caption  title. 

Address  delivered  at  the  annual  dinner  of  (be  American  peace  society,  Hay  12, 1908. 

A  plea  for  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  East  in  the  solution  of  a  most  difficult  problem. 

  Is  Japan  a  menace  to  the  United  States?  [Boston,  American  peace  society, 

1908?]   12  p.    8^.    Caption  title. 

An  effort  to  correct  the  false  impressions  of  Japan  which  have  been  so  unscrupulously  circulated. 

Dole,  Charles  F.  Right  and  wrong  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Boston,  World  peace 
foundation,  1912.    12  p.  8°. 
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Doras,  Victor  Hugo.   Universal  peace.   [De  luxe  ed.]   New  York,  Broadwasr 
pubUahing  company,  1908.    186  p.   front,  (port.)  8"^. 
Bfbliflgraidiy:  p.  18&-186. 

Everett,  William.  Patriotism.  [Boston,  American  peace  society,  1910]  16  p. 
8°.   Caption  title. 

Oration  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Harvard  University  at  commencement,  1900. 
**  There  are  more  heroic  and  sacrificial  acts  going  on  in  the  works  of  peace  CA-ery  day  than  the  brazen 
throat  of  war  could  proclaim  to  a  twelvemonth. 

Foster,  John  W.  Arbitration  and  the  Hague  court.  Boston  and  New  York,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  company,  1904.    148  p.  8"^. 

Franklin.  Benjamin.  On  war  and  peace.  [Boston,  Published  by  the  directors  of 
the  Old  South  work,  n.  d.]  20  p.  16*".  (Old  South  leaflets,  no.  162)  Caption 
title. 

Q notations  from  the  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  followed  by  a  commentary  thereon. 

Funk,  Jacob.  War  versus  peace;  a  short  treatise  on  war;  its  causes,  horrors,  and 
cost;  and  peace:  its  history  and  means  of  advancement.  Elgin,  111.,  Brethren 
publishing  house,  1910.    175  p.  12°. 

The  general  arbitration  treaties  of  1911.  Intomational  conciliation,  November,  1911, 
no.  48.   p.  3-37. 

Thia  publication  is  issued  by  the  American  association  for  international  conciliation,  New  York 
City.  The  above  number  contains  the  text  of  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
referred  to  the  U.  8.  Senate,  August  11,  1911;  majority  and  minority  reports  thereupon  from  the 
Committee  on  foreign  relations,  etc. 

[Ginn,  Edwin]   An  intomational  school  of  peace.   [New  York,  1909]  6  p.  8**. 
Beprinted  from  the  Nation  of  £eptember  23,  1900. 

  World  peace  foundation.    Its  present  activities.   Boston,  World  peace 

foundation,  1912.   30  p.  8°. 
Gulliver,  Lucile.   The  friendship  of  nations.   A  story  of  the  peace  movement  for 

yoiuig  people.    With  a  foreword  by  David  Starr  Jordan.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]   Ginn  and  company,  1912.   illus.  8**. 

Book  will  serve  as  a  supplementary  reader  for  use  in  the  upper  grammar  and  lower  hi^^-school 

grades  in  connection  with  history,  civfl  government,  etc. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.   Mohonk  addresses  .  .  .  with  introduction  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

Boston,  Published  for  the  Intomational  school  of  peace,  Ginn  and  company,  1910. 

xxviii,  151  p.   2  pi.,  3  port.  (incl.  front.)  8^ 
Hereford,  Bishop  of.   Letter  to  the  heads  of  secondary  schools.   London,  School 

peace  league  (Great  Britain  and  Ireland). 
Higgins,  Alexander  Pearce.   The  Hague  peace  conference  and  other  international 

conferences  concerning  the  laws  and  usages  of  war;  texts  of  conventions  with 

commentaries.   Cambridge,  The  University  press,  1909.   xiv,  632  p.  8°. 
History  of  the  American  peace  society  and  its  work.   [Boston,  American  peace  society, 

1908]   16  p.   8°.   Caption  title. 

Shows  the  growth  of  International  arbitration  and  peace. 

Holls,  Frederick  W.  The  peace  conference  at  the  Hague,  and  its  bearing  on  inter- 
national law  and  policy.  New  York  &  London,  The  Macmillan  co.,  1900.  xxiv, 
572  p.  8^. 

Howard,  George  Elliott.  The  power  of  organized  peace.  Advocate  of  peace,  74: 
62-65,  March,  1912. 

Hull,  William  I.  The  new  peace  movement.  Boston,  World  peace  foundation, 
1912.   216  p.  8^. 

Dedicated  to  President  Taf t.  Chapter  xv  i  discusses  the  "  Latest  literature  of  the  peace  movement. " 
Janson,  Gustaf.   The  pride  of  wax.   Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1912.   350  p.  12°. 
A  groapof  stories,  based  on  the  war  in  Tripoli  Translated  from  the  Swedish  original, "  LCgnema.'^ 
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Jefferson,  Charles  E.  Missions  and  international  peace.  Address  delivered  at  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  American  Board,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston) 
October  12,  1910.  Boston,  American  peace  society  [1910]  15  p.  8°.  Cover 
title. 

Jordan,  David  Stan*.  The  human  harvest.  A  study  of  the  decay  of  races  through 
the  survival  of  the  unlit.  Boston,  American  unitarian  association,  1907. 
122  p.  8°. 

Points  out  the  physical  degeneration  of  peoples  produced  by  war. 

  Unseen  empire.   Boston,  American  unitarian  association,  1912.   211  p.  8**. 

Kennedy,  Charles  Rann.   The  terrible  meek;  a  one-act  stage  play  for  three  voices  .  .  . 

New  York,  Harper  &  brothers,  1912.   43  p.  8°. 
A  powerfully  written  drama. 
La  Fontaine,  Henri.   Bibliographie  de  la  paix  et  de  I'arbitrage  international.  Monaco, 

Institut  international  de  la  paix;  [etc.,  etc.]  1904 —   1  v.  8°. 
Lake  Mohonk  conference  on  international  arbitration.    Reports  of  l8t^l7th  annual 

meetings.    1895-1911.   (H.  P.  Phillips,  secretary,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.) 
Leuliette,  Victor.   The  spirit  of  history  teaching.   London,  School  peace  league 

(Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  1912. 
•   The  work  of  the  School  peace  league  and  of  kindred  organizations  at  home 

and  abroad.   London,  School  peace  league  (Great  Britain  and  Ireland). 
A  library  of  peace  and  war.   With  an  introduction  by  Francis  W.  Hurst .  .  .  London, 

Speaker  publishing  CO.,  ltd.   [1907?]   57,  viii  p.  8°. 

Lists  prepared  in  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Speaker  (now  the  Nation)  for  the  best 

hundred  books  on  peace  and  war. 

Lynch,  Frederick  Henry.    The  peace  problem;  the  task  of  the  twentieth  century  .  .  . 

with  an  introduction  by  Andrew  Carnegie:  New  York,  Chicago  [etc.]  Fleming 

H.  Revell  company  [<^1911]   127  p.  12°. 
MacDonald,  James  A.   William  T.  Stead  and  his  peace  message.   Boston,  World 

peace  foundation,  1912.    14  p.  8°. 
Mead,  Edwin  D.   Heroes  of  peace.   [Boston,  1910?]   11  p.    12°.   [World  peace 

foundation.   Pamphlet  series] 

  The  international  school  of  peace.    [Boston,  190-]   8  p.  8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  New  England  magazine. 

Mead,  Lucia  Ames.  A  primer  of  the  peace  movement.  7th  ed.  rev.  Boston, 
American  peace  movement,  1909.   24  p.  8°. 

Contains  the  revised  and  enlarged  text  of  the  illustrated  exhibit  of  the  American  peace  society  at 
the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

  Educational   organizations  promoting   international   friendship.  Boston, 

International  school  of  peace,  1910.    19  p.  8°. 
  Patriotism  and  peace :  How  to  teach  thera  in  schools.    Boston,  International 

school  of  peace,  1910.   32  p.  12°. 
•   Patriotism  and  the  new  internationalism  .  .  .  Boston,  Ginn  &  company, 

1906.   X,  125  p.  16°. 

Suggestions  for  school  exercises  in  celebration  of  the  aimiversary,  May  IS,  of  the  opening  cf  the 

Hague  conference  in  1S99. 

  Swords  and  plowshares.   With  a  foreword  by  Baroness  von  Suttner.  New 

York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1912.  xii,  249  p.  front.,  plates,  ports., 
diagr.  8°. 

A  collection  cf  articles  on  various  phases  of  the  peace  movement. 

•   Teaching  patriotism  and  justice.    Boston,  American  peace  society,  [1907] 

18  p.   8°.    Cover  title. 

Two  pai>ors  read  before  the  American  institute  of  instruction,  Montreal,  July  1-14,  1907. 
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MSitanBm  ae  a  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  From  the  K6p<Ml;  of  the  Manachusetts 
commifision  on  the  cost  of  living,  1910.  Boston,  American  peace  society  [1910] 
12  p.   8**.   Cover  title. 

weighing  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  increase  the  cost  of  living,  this  commission  is 
coBvinced  that  a  most  iar-reacbing  inflnoice  in  creating,  fastening,  and  perpetuating  high  prices  is 
militarism." 

Moore,  John  Bassett.  The  United  States  and  international  arbitration.  Boston, 
American  peace  society,  1896.   32  p.  8**. 

From  report  of  the  American  historical  association  for  1891.  p.  65-85.  TJ.  S.  Senate.  Misc. 
doc.  no.  173, 53d  Congress, 4s4  session.  With  additions.  A  historical  r^m6  of  the  subject. 

Moritzen,  Julius.  The  peace  movement  of  America.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
eons,  1912.  8**. 

Myers,  Denys  P.,  comp.  Revised  list  of  arbitration  treaties  .  .  .  Boston,  World  peace 
foundation,  1912.   23  p.  8**. 

Statistics  and  notes.    Pacts  to  which  pairs  of  nations  are  parties. 

New  York  peace  society.   The  American  peace  commission.   A  step  toward  definitely 
organizing  the  world  .  .  .New  York,  World  federation  league,  a  department  of 
the  New  York  peace  society,  1910.    31  p.  S°. 
Contains  articles  by  many  eminent  men. 

Nock,  Albert  Jay.   World  scouts.    Boston,  World  peace  foundation,  1912.    12  p.  8®. 

Novicow,  J.  War  and  its  alleged  benefits.  Tr.  by  Thomas  Seltzer.  New  York, 
Henry  Holt  and  company,  1911.    130  p.  8**. 

Shows  that  the  alleged  benefits  of  war  can  not  withstand  criticism. 

,  Ralston,  Jackson  H.    Should  any  national  dispute  be  reserved  from  arbitration? 
[Boston,  American  peace  society,  1908?]   7  p.   8®.   Caption  title. 
Address  delivered  at  the  Pennsylvania  peace  congress,  May  18, 1908. 

Rowntree,  Arthur.  Internationalism  in  relation  to  education.  London,  School 
peace  league  (Great  Britain  and  Ireland). 

Scott,  James  Brown.  American  addresses  at  the  second  Hague  peace  conference, 
delivered  by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  General  Horace  Porter,  James  Brown  Scott 
.  .  .  Boston  and  London,  For  the  International  school  of  peace,  Ginn  and  com- 
pany, 1910.    xlviii,  217  p.  8^. 

  The  Hague  peace  conferences  of  1899  and  1907;  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 

before  the  Johns  Hopkins  university  in  the  year  1908.  Baltimore,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  press,  1909.    2  v.  8**. 

Sheldon,  Amos.  Political  and  legal  remedies  for  war.  London  [etc.]  Cassell,  Pettes, 
Galpin  &  co.,  1880.    ii,  364  p.  8**. 

[Sprague,  Homer  B.,  chairman,  and  olhera]  The  teaching  of  history  in  the  public 
schools  with  reference  to  war  and  peace.  Report  of  a  committee  of  three,  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  peace  society.  Boston,  American  peace  society,  1906. 
27  p.   8*».    Cover  title. 

Suggests  that  "although  upon  the  whole  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction  in 
rooent  years,  yet  with  some  superintendents,  and  iwesumably  with  most  teachers,  the  viewpoint  of 
events  ought  to  be  elevated  and  the  horizon  broadened.'' 

Stilwell,  Arthur  Edward.  Universal  peace — war  is  mesmerism,  let  ed.  New 
York,  The  Bankers  publishing  company;  [etc.,  etc.]  1911.  181 1).  incl.  front, 
(port.)  8''. 

Sumner,  Charles.   Addresses  on  war.   With  an  introduction  by  Edwin  G.  Mead. 
Boston,  Ginn  &  company,  1904.   xxvii,  319  p.  8®. 
Includes  Sumner's  great  oration  on  "  The  true  grandeur  of  nations." 
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Suttncf,  Bertha  [Felicie  8ophie  (Kinsky)  Baroness  you]  "Ground  arms!**  "Die 
waff  en  nioder!''  A  romance  of  European  war  .  .  .  Tr.  from  tiie  German  by 
Alice  A.  Abbott.  7th  ed.  Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  eo.,  1906.  13-411  p. 
front  (port.)  12*». 

A  piea  for  tlie  abolition  of  var.  A  ronuace  bftaod  on  the  last  fmr  wars  of  Europe. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  Heroes  of  the  sea.  Boston,  World  peace  foundation,  1912. 
10  p.  8**. 

Tolstoi,  Lyof  N.    Bethink  yourselves!   Tr.  by  V.  Tchertkoff  and  I.  F.  M.  New 

York,  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  co.  [1904?]   64  p.  16^. 
Trueblood,  Benjamin  F.   The  case  for  limitation  of  armaments.   (Boston,  American 

peace  society,  1909]   16  p.   8**-   Caption  title. 

Reprinted  from  American  journal  of  international  law,  October,  1909. 
  The  cost  of  war.   Boston,  American  peace  society,  1911.   15  p.   8**.  Cover 

title. 

Presents  statistics  showing  ihe  uatiooai  debts  of  the  twenty-three  principal  powers.  Also  the 
annual  cost  of  the  present  "armed  peace  "  of  the  world. 

  International  arbitration  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  7th 

thousand.   Boston,  American  peace  society,  1909.   23  p.   8**.   Cover  title. 

  The  federation  of  the  world.   Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  MifSin  &  co., 

1899.    vii,  162  p. 

  The  historic  development  of  the  peace  idea.   3d  ed.   Boston,  American 

peace  society,  1910.   24  p.   8**.   Cover  title. 

Declares  that  the  evolution  of  the  peace  movement  ought  to  proceed  more  rapidly  within  the 
church  than  without. 

Tryon,  James  L.   The  churches  and  the  peace  movement.    [Boston,  American  peace 

society,  n.  d.]   4  p.   8**.   Caption  title. 
  The  interparliamentary  union  and  its  work.   [Boston,  American  peace 

society,  1910]   7  p.   8".   Caption  title. 
  A  world  treaty  ol  arbitration.   Boston,  American  peace  society,  1911.   16  p. 

8°.   Cover  title. 
Bibliography:  p.  16. 

The  two  Hague  conferences  and  their  results.  [Boston,  American  peace  society,  n.  d .  ] 
14  p.   8°.   Caption  title. 

Discusses  the  conferences  of  1899  and  1907. 
U.  S.  Congress.   House  Committee  on  foreign  aftairs.   International  federation  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.   [Wadiington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1910]   36  p.  8**. 
David  J.  Foster,  chairman. 
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STANDARDS  AND  TESTS  FOR  MEASURING  THE 
EFFICIENCY  OF  SCHOOLS  OR  SYSTEMS  OF 
SCHOOLS. 


Educators  and  laymen  have  always  expressed  opinions  with 
respect  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  developed,  along  with  a  refinement  in  the  technique  of  investi- 
gation in  education,  a  remarkable  pubhc  interest  in  the  attempts  to 
evaluate  our  educational  practice.  School  inquiries,  investigations, 
or  surveys  have  been  conducted,  or  are  planned,  in  a  great  many 
cities  throughout  the  United  States.  In  each  case  there  is  the 
supposition  that  such  an  inquiry  or  investigation  will  measure  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  It  has  not  always  been  clear,  either  to 
those  making  the  survey,  or  to  those  who  read  the  reports,  that  three 
distinct  types  of  measurement  have  been  employed,  or  three  sets  of 
standards  or  tests  appUed.  It  is  possiUe  to  characterize  each  investi- 
gation, or  each  part  of  some  of  the  larger  surveys,  by  one  of  the  three 
following  methods  of  measiuremeoit — ^first,  measurement  by  personal 
opinion;  second,  measurement  by  comparison;  or  third,  measurement 
by  more  or  less  well-established  standards  or  units. 

Measurement  by  personal  opinion  is  valuable  in  just  the  degree  in 
which  the  person  passing  the  judgment  is,  by  training  and  experience, 
qualified  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion.  Such  personal  judgments 
have  frequently  suggested  comparisons  with  other  communities,  and 
have  at  times,  no  doubt,  been  based  upon  more  or  less  weU-estab- 
lished  standards.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  type  of  report, 
however,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  author  does  not  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  either  to  appeal  to  a  painstaking  comparison  with  other 
similar  situations  or  to  state  the  standards  which  he  uses  in  passing 
his  judgment.  Often  the  individual  who  is  expressing  a  personal 
opinion  seeks  to  give  dignity  to  his  statements  by  saying  that  he 
speaks  in  terms  of  facts.  In  effect,  his  argument  is  that  the  situation 
as  he  sees  it,  and  as  he  has  described  it,  leads  inevitably  to  a  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  school  system 
that  has  come  under  his  observation.  Of  course,  no  such  appeal  to 
facts  can  modify  the  situation.  Unless  careful  comparisons  have 
been  instituted,  or  commonly  accepted  standards  appUed  in  passing 
the  judgment,  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  light  of  the  so-called  facts 
which  have  been  discovered  remains  simply  an  opinion. 
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Measurement  by  comparison  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea 
that  the  common  practice  is  the  result  of  the  judgment  of  many  men 
who  have  attempted  to  solve  the  same  or  very  similar  problems.  In 
reports  which  have  used  the  method  of  measurement  by  comparison, 
the  most  common  practice  is  used  as  the  standard  to  which  each  local 
situation  is  referred.  Such  comparisons  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  expenditures,  the  progress  and  classification  of  children  tiirough 
the  grades  of  the  school  system,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  school 
subjects,  supervisory  provision,  teacher  training,  tenure,  and  the 
like.  In  the  derivation  of  standards  of  efficiency,  it  will  always  be 
necessary  to  employ  the  comparative  method.  Any  adequate  deriva- 
tion of  standards  will,  however,  involve  much  more  than  comparison. 
Measurement  in  any  field  is  not  successful  merely  because  we  are 
able  to  say  that  one  quantity  is  more  or  less  than  another.  It  ia 
only  when  we  have  a  measuring  stick  which  enables  us  to  describe 
all  of  the  quantities  with  which  we  deal  in  terms  of  definitely  deter- 
mined units  that  we  can  claim  to  have  any  adequate  method  of 
measurement. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  have  measurement  undertaken  in  terms 
of  standards  or  units  which  are,  or  which  may  become,  commonly 
recognized.  Such  standards  will  undoubtedly  be  developed  by 
means  of  applying  scientifically  derived  scales  of  measurement  to 
many  systems  of  schools.  From  such  measurements  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  describe  accurately  the  accomplishment  of  children  and  to 
derive  a  series  of  standards  which  will  be  applicable  to  varying  groups 
of  children  and  to  different  social  demands. 

Standards  of  accomplishment  will  always  be  stated  in  terms  of 
group  measurements.  For  example,  we  will  not  demand  that  all 
children  in  a  given  grade  be  able  to  write  with  a  certain  speed  and 
with  a  certain  degree  of  excellence,  nor  that  they  all  be  able  to  per- 
form a  certain  number  of  operations  in  arithmetic  with  a  fixed  speed. 
We  shall,  rather,  measure  the  abilities  of  the  group  in  terms  of  a  cen- 
tral tendency,  possibly  the  median  or  mode,  and  in  terms  of  varia- 
bility from  this  most  common  or  median  ability.  The  derivation  of 
standards,  and  their  application  to  school  situations,  does  not  mean 
that  we  shall  attempt  to  make  all  children  alike,  or  to  secure  the  same  ' 
product  in  every  situation.  It  will  be  possible,  however,  for  one  who 
has  some  appreciation  of  statistical  method  to  compare  groups  of 
children,  either  within  the  same  school  system  or  in  separate  systems 
of  schools,  with  respect  to  any  ability  or  quality  which  they  may 
possess  with  even  greater  assurance  than  we  have  any  right  to  have 
in  comparing  two  individuals. 

We  may  expect  to  develop  standards  or  tests  of  efficiency  in  the 
several  diBferent  fields,  or  with  respect  to  the  several  different  ele- 
ments which  constitute  a  school  system.   It  will  not  be  wise  to 
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attempt  to  measure  one  element  in  the  situation  out  of  relation  to 
others,  since  each  part  of  a  school  system  is  not  only  related  to  but 
in  some  measure  determines  the  efficiency  of  every  other  part.  For 
example,  we  might  consider  the  problems  of  business  admiuistration 
as  distinct,  and  yet  we  know  that  successful  business  administration 
will  determine  in  no  small  degree  the  efficiency  of  work  done  in  class- 
rooms. It  is  only  when  buildings  are  properly  constructed,  lighted, 
and  ventilated,  when  supplies  of  the  right  sort  are  purchased  and 
properly  distributed,  that  we  can  expect  to  do  satisfactory  work.  In 
like  manner,  the  accomplishment  of  groups  of  children  in  the  several 
subjects  which  we  teach,  and  the  nimiber  of  promotions  or  nonpro- 
motions,  may  be  determined  in  considerable  measure  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory-education  law.  In  any  attempt  to  measure 
the  efficiency  of  a  system  of  schools  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
include  in  such  a  siurvey  all  of  the  problems  conunonly  considered 
under  the  head  of  business  administration,  educational  organization, 
the  recruiting  of  the  teaching  corps,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
children.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  establish 
a  single  standard  or  unit  of  measiurement  the  application  of  which 
may  be  thought  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system. 

The  business  management  of  a  system  of  schools  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  adequacy  of  the  system  of  accounting  and  of  reporting  which  is 
used,  just  to  the  degree  that  such  records  are  a  measure  of  business 
efficiency  in  other  lines  of  human  endeavor.  In  so  far  as  we  have 
commonly  accepted  standards  for  school  buildings,  one  may  judge 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  plant.  Efficiency  may  further  be  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  to  which  the  business  management  has  succeeded 
in  standardizing  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  end  that  waste  is 
eliminated.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  that  neither  expendi- 
ture per  \init  of  population  nor  expenditure  per  pupil  measures  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  system.  The  question  is  always  not  the  amount 
spent,  but  the  return  secured  for  the  money  expended.  The  develop- 
ment of  standards  in  business  administration  will  be  made  possible 
when  we  have  more  adequate  reporting  in  this  field.  Any  compara- 
tive study  which  might  lead  to  the  development  of  standards  of  effi- 
ciency can  be  made  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  large  degree  of  uniformity 
in  accounting  and  in  reporting  fiscal  statistics. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  education, 
which  is  in  effect  putting  children  in  touch  with  the  education  which 
we  provide  for  them,  the  efficiency  of  a  system  of  public  education  is 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  nimiber  of  children  in  school  to  the  num- 
ber of  chilcten  in  the  community  who  ought  legally  to  be  in  attend- 
ance. If  legal  restrictions,  control  by  agencies  outside  of  the  school 
system,  or  the  lack  of  funds  render  impossible  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  education  law,  one  can  not  charge  that  those  who  are 
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responsible  for  the  administration  of  public  education  are  inefficient. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  city  of  considerable  size  can  hope  for  effi- 
ciency in  this  respect  without  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  p^- 
manent  census. 

Efficiency  in  school  oi^anization  demands  that  children  be  differ- 
entiated with  respect  to  their  mental,  physical,  and  moral  capacities. 
It  is  relatively  simple  by  physical  examination  to  determine  the  need 
for  classes  for  the  tubercular,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  crippled. 
The  fact  that  special  types  of  education  must  be  provided  for  these 
several  groups  is  easily  established.  It  is  not  quite  so  simple  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  the  means  or  methods  employed  in  the  classes 
in  which  these  children  are  found.  We  may,  however,  expect  in  the 
light  of  further  experience  with  classes  for  these  children  to  develop 
standards  as  adequate  as  those  which  we  apply  to  groups  of  normal 
children. 

Children  who  are  mentally  defective  can  be  discovered  by  tests 
which  are  more  or  less  commonly  accepted.  The  Binet-Simon  tests 
are  being  applied  throughout  the  United  States  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  probably  not  more  difficult  to  discover  children  of  superior  ability, 
and  it  would  seem  just  as  legitimate  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  with 
respect  to  school  organization  of  a  school  system  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  supernormal  children  as  in  terms  of  special  classes 
for  defectives. 

Moral  delinquency  demands  special  treatment.  We  judge  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  organization  of  a  school  system  not  infrequently  by  the 
provision  which  is  made  for  those  who  are  habitually  truant  or  who 
are  incorrigible.  We  should  more  frequently  judge  of  the  efficiency 
of  schools  which  attempt  to  reform  the  morally  delinquent  in  terms 
of  the  later  activities  of  the  individuals  placed  in  these  special  schools. 
We  may  claim  to  have  reformed  a  boy  or  girl  only  when  we  know, 
because  of  our  careful  system  of  following  up  these  special  cases,  that 
they  do  not  revert  to  those  practices  which  we  originally  sought  to 
eliminate. 

We  are  coming  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  differentiated  ciuric- 
ulum  for  children  who  have  finished  their  elementary  school  course. 
It  is  not  easy  in  the  newer  types  of  industrial,  household  arts,  agri- 
cultural, or  trade  education,  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  conununity 
nor  the  special  aptitudes  of  children.  Any  adequate  solution  of  the 
problem  of  vocational  training  will  necessitate  careful  vocational 
surveys  and  the  largest  possible  opportunity  for  the  discovery  of  the 
special  abilities  of  children.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
those  who  are  studying  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance  are  coming 
to  speak  more  in  terms  of  the  discovery  of  special  ability  in  order 
that  adequate  training  may  be  given  than  in  terms  of  places  for 
children  to  work 
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One  of  the  most  common  tests  which  has  been  applied  to  school 
systems  during  recent  years  is  found  in  the  percentages  of  retarda-  • 
tion,  elimination,  promotion,  and  nonpromotion.  These  statistics  do 
not,  either  singly  or  taken  all  together,  measure  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  system.  They  are  rather  symptomatic.  A  large  degree  of 
elimination  or  retardation  is  significant  mainly  m  showing  the  need 
for  changes  in  curricula  or  in  school  organization,  in  calling  attention 
to  a  lax  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  or  tu  showing 
the  need  for  modifications  in  standards  employed  by  the  school  sys- 
tem. We  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  follow  closely  the  statistics  of 
elimination,  retardation,  acx^eleration,  and  promotion.  Every  com- 
petent administrator  will  introduce  cumulative  record  cards  which 
will  enable  him  to  trace  accurately  the  history  of  ail  children  through- 
out their  school  co\u«e.  Such  information  wih  always  be  valuable, 
even  indispensable,  to  one  who  would  study  carefully  a  school  situa- 
tion. We  shall  have  gained  greatly,  however,  when  we  learn  to  con- 
sider these  facts  as  symptoms  rather  than  as  final  measures  of 
efficiency - 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  efficiency  of  schools  be  measured  in 
terms  of  medical  inspection,  dental  inspection  and  treatment,  the 
provision  for  playgrounds  and  recreation,  the  satisfaction  of  chil- 
dren's needs  in  terms  of  meals  and  clothing,  and  the  provision  for 
the  education  of  youth  and  adults.  It  is  unfair  to  judge  a  school 
sjTstem  as  efficient  or  inefficient  in  terms  of  any  one  of  these  activities, 
except  as  the  community  concerned  has  recognized  these  activities 
as  belonging  to  the  school.  If  the  social  group  has  determined  that 
these  functions  shall  be  added  to  those  commonly  belonging  to  the 
school  as  an  institution,  then  it  will  be  possible  to  measure  the  effi- 
ciency of  each  of  these  lines  of  endeavor  by  standards  which  we  may 
hope  to  derive. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  measuring 
the  accomplishment  of  children  in  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in 
our  schools.  The  problem  here  is  to  come  to  recognize  the  necessity 
for  group  measurements  and  group  standards.  Such  measurements 
will  involve  the  idea  of  progressive  increase  in  achievement  and  of 
central  tendencies  and  variability  within  the  group.  Often  such 
tests  of  efficiency  will  be  most  significant  in  comparing  the  units  of  a 
single  school  system.  The  work  of  Stone  and  Curtis  in  arithmetic, 
the  scales  for  measuring  the  quality  of  merit  in  handwriting  by 
Thomdike  and  Ayres,  and  the  scale  for  measuring  English  compo- 
sition by  HiUegas,  are  especially  noteworthy. 

Possibly  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  measuring  the  efficiency 
of  a  teacher  is  to  be  found  in  the  evaluation  of  her  work  as  indicated 
by  the  growth  and  development  of  the  children  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact.    Such  a  method  of  measurement  would  be  open  to 
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the  objection  that  groups  of  children  differ  greatly  in  capacity,  €tnd 
that  therefore  the  achievements  of  several  different  groups  of  children 
during  any  given  period  would  not,  after  all,  measure  the  ability  of 
the  teachers  who  taught  them.  Administrative  and  supervisory 
officers  constantly  pass  judgment  upon  the  work  of  teachers  and 
rate  them  without  any  such  painstaking  method  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. Any  adequate  scheme  of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  teachers 
must  take  into  account  those  qualities  which  make  for  success,  and 
must  allow  weight  to  each  of  these  several  qualities  in  proportion  to 
their  importance.  Such  a  schedule  has  been  prepared  by  Prof. 
E.  C.  Elliott,  and  is  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  as  an  ''outUixe  of  a  tentative  scheme  for  the 
measmrement  of  teaching  efficiency." 

The  more  we  attempt  to  establish  standards  and  tests  the  more 
insistent  we  will  have  to  be  that  our  practice  be  carefully  described 
in  the  records  which  are  made  by  teachers  and  supervisory  officers. 
Such  material  will  be  most  significant  for  school  systems  which  have 
organized  as  a  part  of  their  administrative  system  a  bureau  of  inv^ti- 
gation.  Indeed,  the  administrative  or  supervisory  officer  of  the 
future  may  be  expected  to  act  largely  in  terms  of  measurements 
which  enable  him  to  judge  accurately  of  the  efficiency  of  any  element 
or  part  of  the  school  system  of  which  he  has  charge.  We  may 
expect  that  a  group  of  capable  investigators  will  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  end  that  he  and  the 
community  which  he  serves  may  have  constantly  available  the  most 
adequate  information  possible  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  system. 

It  may  not  be  claimed  that  the  measurement  of  the  several  parts 
or  elements  of  a  school  sjrstem  necessarily  indicates  the  efficiency 
of  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  our  schools.  It  may  be 
that  a  school  system  is  inefficient  because  a  community  is  relatively 
poor,  or  imusually  lacking  in  progressive  leadership.  Unusual 
facilities  for  the  development  of  a  most  excellent  system  of  schools 
may  be  provided  by  virtue  of  the  superior  intelligence  and  the  large 
resources  of  the  population  of  another  school  unit.  The  most 
significant  measure  of  efficiency  is  progressive  development  or 
improvement  within  the  system  of  schools  measured. 

Greater  progress  will  be  made  in  the  establishment  of  standards 
and  tests,  and  in  the  development  of  more  adequate  measurements 
of  the  efficiency  of  school  systems,  when  we  establish  a  committee, 
a  board,  or  commission  on  school  efficiency.  It  is  of  tiie  utmost 
importance  that  this  committee  or  board  be  representative  of  the 
most  significant  scholarship  and  of  the  best  administrative  practice 
known  to  our  profession.  This  body  should  be  coiistitutod  by  the 
National  Council  of  Education.   Its  functions  should  be  as  follows; 
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1.  It  should  oflFer  encouragement^  expert  advice,  and  opportunity 
for  publication  to  those  engaged  in  scientific  work  in  the  direction 
of  the  derivation  of  scales  of  measurement,  in  the  application  of 
such  scales  or  units  to  actual  school  situations,  or  in  tiie  establish- 
ment in  any  other  manner  of  standards  in  relation  to  public  edu- 
cation. 

2.  It  should  oflFer  expert  advice  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  surveys,  investigations,  or  inquiries  to  be  imdertaken  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

3.  It  should  oflFer  to  members  of  our  profession  engaged  in  admin- 
istrative work  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  scientific  investigation  of 
their  systems  of  schools  under  the  direction  of  professional  experts- 
As  the  situation  is  at  present,  we  have  the  anomaly  which  permits  a 
politician,  an  interested  book-publishing  company,  or  a  personal 
enemy  of  the  chief  administrative  oflKcer  of  a  school  system  to  attempt 
to  secure  the  removal  of  such  an  ofl&cer  without  any  adequate  measure 
of  the  efliciency  of  the  school  system  or  the  accomplishment  of  the 
man  whose  work  is  called  in  question.  The  establishment  of  a  body 
of  professional  experts  would  in  time  render  such  action  impossible. 

For  the  work  of  a  committee  or  board  such  as  is  contemplated 
in  the  statements  made  above,  a  liberal  appropriation  should  be 
made  by  the  National  Education  Association,  and  it  is  possible  that 
further  endowment  should  be  sought  in  order  to  make  possible  those 
activities  which  will  mean  the  increase  in  eflKciency  of  our  system  of 
public  education  and  the  establishment  of  our  profession. 

There  is  appended  a  bibliography  of  339  titles  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject of  which  the  report  of  the  committee  treats.  This  bibUography 
was  prepared  for  the  committee  by  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel. 


Q.  D.  Stbateb,  CJiairman. 


Wm.  H.  Maxwell, 
E.  C.  Elliott, 


E.  L.  Thobndikb, 
J.  H.  Van  Sickle, 

E.  P.  CUBBBELEY, 


Committee. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  £1, 191S. 


Sir:  Interest  in  agricultural  education  continues  to  increase. 
The  attempt  to  teach  agriculture  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  agri- 
cultural coUege  and  special  agricultural  school.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  attempt  is  made  with  more  or  less  success  in  public  high 
schools  and  to  some  extent  in  the  elementary  schools.  Methods  of 
teaching  the  important  facts  and  the  elementary  i)rinciples  of  agri- 
cidture  are  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  most  of  our  educational 
associations.  There  is  a  lai^e  demand  from  teachers  and  school 
officers  for  any  printed  matter  on  this  subject  that  will  help  them  in 
determimng  what  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach  it,  and  how  to  organize 
schools  and  adjust  courses  of  study  so  as  to  get  the  best  results  from 
the  new  studies  without  losing  the  best  in  the  old.  There  is  also  an 
earnest  demand  for  helpful  advice  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  schools  of  a  grade  lower  than  that  of  the 
college.  The  papers  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  at  its  meeting  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  November  12,  1912,  contained  much  valuable  material  for  those 
interested  in  this  subject.  For  this  reason  they  are  submitted  here- 
with for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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I.  THE  OPPORTUNITY  AND  RESPONSIBILmf  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

(a)  BT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLB6BS  IN  THEIR  RBOULAR  COURSES  AND 

CLASSES. 

n.  L.  Russell,  Univeraity  of  Wisconsin. 

The  primary  question  is,  What  should  be  the  preparation  which  is 
given  teachers  who  are  going  to  present  the  subject  of  agriculture  in 
the  public-school  system  ? 

There  are  three  points,  in  my  judgment,  which  should  be  empha- 
sized in  connection  with  this  matter: 

(1)  The  acquisition  of  the  subject  matter  by  the  student. 

(2)  The  mode  of  imparting  the  information  necessary  in  connection 

with  the  course. 

(3)  The  desirability  of  "having  the  student  consciously  choose  his 

coiurse  suflSciently  early,  so  as  to  perfect  his  training  for 
teaching  work. 

Relative  to  the  acquisition  of  the  subject  matter,  in  my  judgment 
this  work  can  better  be  performed  in  the  regular  courses  of  an  agri- 
cultural college  than  is  possible  in  special  courses  designed  exclusively 
for  students  of  this  class. 

Successful  teaching  of  agriculture  requires  thorough  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  practical  side,  but  of  the  fundamental  and  theoretical 
aspects  which  underlie  the  subject.  These  are  the  same,  whether  a 
student  is  going  to  teach  the  subject  or  practice.  The  student  who 
is  to  become  a  teacher  of  medicine  must  carry  on  the  dissection  work, 
laboratory  work,  or  other  class  work  in  a  manner  comparable  to  that 
which  would  obtain  if  he  was  to  become  a  practitioner  of  medicine. 
It  woidd  be  an  imnecessary  waste  of  resources  to  duplicate  the  courses 
which  are  designed  to  present  the  subject  matter  so  that  the  same 
maybe  most  readily  and  perfectly  acquired  by  the  student. 

With  reference  to  the  second  topic,  the  mode  of  imparting  the 
information  which  has  been  derived  from  the  first  group  of  courses 
constitutes  the  pedagogics  of  the  subject,  and  should  be  specificaUy 
taught  to  the  student  in  a  professional  course  on  teaching.  It  is  in 
this  realm  that  the  main  work  of  the  department  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation should  be  developed.  There  are  good  and  bad  ways  in  which 
84366*»— 13  2  7 
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teaching  may  be  carried  on^  and  it  is  quite  as  important  for  the 
student  to  know  from  direct  experience  some  of  the  poor  and  unde- 
sirable methods  in  which  the  subject  may  be  presented  as  to  know 
the  most  approved  standards  for  imparting  such  information.  Natu- 
rally, this  work  is  of  a  technical  character  and  constitutes  the  pro- 
fessional part  of  the  training  of  the  teacher;  consequently,  such 
courses  must  of  necessity  be  oi^anized  on  a  separate  basis  from  the 
regular  classes  of  the  institution. 

If  the  profession  of  teaching  is  going  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
makeshift,  or  a  stepping  stone  to  some  other  vocation,  it  is  manifestly 
desirable  that  the  student  consciously  choose  his  course  sufficiently 
early,  so  that  he  may  perfect  his  training  in  this  direction  so  far  as 
it  may  be  desirable  for  him  so  to  do. 

The  time  is  perhaps  already  here  in  which  we  should  formulate  a 
more  or  less  definite  coiu^se  of  study  designed  to  train  the  student  in 
this  direction.  No  field  in  agricultwal  development  is  going  to  offer 
a  wider  opportunity  than  that  which  just  now  obtains  with  reference 
to  the  training  of  teachers,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  students 
entering  this  avenue  of  activity  should  consciously  prepare  for  this 
work  as  far  as  possible.  To  do  this,  a  student  should  secure  a  broad 
foundation  rather  than  specialize  in  any  one  phase  of  agricultural 
development. 

The  great  majority  of  our  agricultural  students  in  the  upper  years 
of  their  course  specialize  in  live  stock,  agronomy,  horticulture,  etc., 
throwing  the  major  part  of  their  enei^es  into  the  prosecution  of  work 
in  their  chosen  line,  together  with  c<^ate  subjects. 

With  reference  to  the  student  who  contemplates  entering  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  this  course  may  perhaps  not  be  the  most  advisable 
for  him  to  follow.  It  is  desirable  for  him  to  get  a  general  working 
knowledge  of  the  various  phases  of  agricultural  development.  If  he 
is  required  to  elect  a  major  line,  this  could  well  be  taken  in  the  peda- 
gogical aspect  of  the  subject  in  which  his  course  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion could  be  correlated  with  those  in  the  general  field  of  education, 
leaving  a  considerable  time  of  his  course  open  in  which  he  can  pursue 
the  general  informative  courses  in  agriculture,  together  with  the 
fundamental  sciences  on  which  agricultural  knowledge  is  based. 

(6)  BT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  IN  SPECIAL  COURSES  AND  CLASSES 
ORGANIZED  FOR  TfflS  WORK. 

Ken  YON  L.  Butterfield,  Amherst,  Mass. 

I  assume  that  the  agricultural  coU^es  will  be  called  upon  to  prepare 
teachers  of  agriculture  for  agricultural  departments  of  high  schools, 
to  prepare  principals  and  teachers  of  agriculture  in  agricultural 
high  sdiools,  teachers  of  agriculture  in  normal  schools,  and  members 
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of  the  faculty  of  i^cultural  collages.  This  list  excludes  the  pubhc- 
school  teachers  who  give  school  garden  work  or  elementary  agricul- 
ture,  and  whose  training  ordinarily  would  be  received  at  the  normal 
schook. 

As  a  rule  it  is  desirable  that  teachers  of  agriculture  should  be  pre- 
pared through  regular  college  courses  and  classes  at  the  agricultural 
college.  In  other  w<mls,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  teachers  will 
have  Ukm  a  full  college  course  in  agricultiire  in  special  preparation 
for  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  But  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supplement  this  training  by  special  courses  and  classes. 
These  special  courses  will  accommodate  teachers  already  in  service. 
To  some  d^ee,  teachers  of  elementary  agriculture  and  school  garden 
work  will  find  special  courses  at  the  agricultural  college  of  the  greatest 
service.  Teachers  of  science  in  public  schools,  teachers  of  agriculture 
in  pubUc  high  schools,  the  younger  teachers  in  agricultural  schools, 
and  frequently  some  of  the  yoimger  teachers  in  our  agricultural  col- 
leges will  fijid  it  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  to  spend  some  time  at 
the  agricultural  college  in  supplementary  work  along  agricultural 
Unes. 

In  general  there  are  three  types  of  work  to  be  offered  by  the  agri- 
cultural collies  in  special  courses  and  classes: 

1 .  Courses  in  technical  agriculture.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  for 
this  special  work  all  of  the  groups  mentioned  will  desire  to  pursue 
technical  work  rather  than  to  study  teaching  methods.  If  a  teacher 
has  had  a  fair  normal  training,  the  particular  gain  of  coming  to  an 
agricultural  college  for  a  speciid  course  is  to  get  into  the  agricultural 
atmosphere  and  to  sit  imder  the  instruction  of  experts  in  scientific 
and  practical  agriculture. 

2.  However,  this  study  of  agriculture  should  be  supplemented  by 
practical  fiddwork,  which  is  designed  to  teach  the  use  of  land  and 
the  handling  of  stock,  as,  for  example,  poultry  or  bees.  In  other  words, 
these  teachers  want  to  come  into  very  close  touch  with  the  problem 
of  manipulation  of  material  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  a  study  of 
teaching  methods,  but  it  is  a  method  of  teaching  that  is  vital  and  not 
formal. 

3.  The  problmis  of  community  building  are  also  important,  because 
all  of  these  groups  of  teachers,  especially  those  employed  in  agricul- 
tural departments  of  high  schools  and  in  agriculturid  high  schools, 
should  be  real  community  leaders  and  should  attempt  to  relate  the 
school  in  the  most  vital  way  to  the  problems  of  the  commxmity,  both 
industrial  and  social.  Now,  some  study  of  the  economic  and  social 
phases  of  rural  life  is  important. 

These  three  groups  of  work  are,  in  my  judgment,  most  likely  to 
meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  agriculture  already  in  service  who  come 
to  an  agricultural  college  for  supplementary  work. 
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The  organization  of  courses  depends  entirely  upon  the  classes  of 
people  who  come  for  the  work  and  upon  the  facilities  of  the  institution. 
In  general  there  would  be  three  groups: 

1.  A  one-year  special  course  in  which  the  regular  courses  are  used 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  which  the  subjects  are  so  organized  that 
the  course  takes  on  all  the  characteristics  of  a  special  course.  This 
course  will  fit  the  needs  of  normal-school  graduates  who  have  had 
very  Uttle  agriculture  and  the  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools 
whose  training  has  been  largely  in  the  sciences  rather  than  in  agri- 
culture. Undoubtedly  also  there  will  soon  be  need  of  offering  a  year 
of  graduate  study  in  professional  agricultiural  teaching  work,  even  for 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  who  desire  to  continue  in  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

2.  Doubtless  for  some  time  to  come  the  main  reliance  in  special 
courses  and  classes  will  be  the  sxmmier  school  of  agricultiure.  Prac- 
tically all  of  our  agricultiural  colleges  have  such  a  school,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  larger  number  of  students  will  resort. 

3.  It  is  possible  that  correspondence  courses  in  agricultiure  and  in 
agricultural  education  may  be  foimd  useful  for  teachers  in  service 
who  wish  to  supplement  sununer  school  with  continued  reading  and 
study  throughout  the  year. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  the  word  ' 'special"  may  be  applied 
in  this  discussion;  Dean  Russell  suggested  the  question:  Is  it  desir- 
able to  organize  special  courses  for  the  regular  students  of  agricultural 
education  who  follow  a  four-year  course?  Undoubtedly  we  must 
face  this  question  at  our  agricultural  colleges.  Some  of  our  teachers 
of  agricultural  pedagogy  hold  that  existing  college  courses  in  science — 
say,  in  chemistry,  for  example— do  not  meet  the  need  of  the  prospective 
teacher  who  must  handle  chemistry  as  a  subject  for  the  pupil  in  the 
agricultural  high  school  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  its  conven- 
tional method  of  presentation  to  the  college  student.  The  conven- 
tional college  method  is  that  of  analysis,  and  the  teaching  is  logical 
and  formal.  The  method  by  which  the  adolescent  learns  is  concrete 
and  objective.  Now,  our  problem  is:  Shall  we  organize  within  the 
college  special  courses  in  chemistry  or  in  biology  which  bring  the 
material  of  the  subject  together  in  this  concrete  and  objective  way, 
in  order  that  the  prospective  teacher  may  the  better  learn  how  to 
present  this  subject  when  he  comes  to  teach  in  the  agricultiural  high 
school  ?  Personally  I  think  we  must  go  very  slowly  at  this  point,  not 
only  because  of  legitimate  questions  concerning  the  method,  but  also 
because  of  administrative  difficulties,  such  as  the  fact  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  prospective  teachers  of  agriculture  are  firm  in  their 
vocational  intent  during  the  early  years  of  their  college  course  when 
they  must  study  the  sciences,  and  also  because  of  the  large  expense 
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inyolved  in  organizing  separate  courses.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  not 
ignore  the  question. 

It  is  evident  that  while  we  should  lay  special  stress  upon  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  agriculture  through  regular  college  courses 
and  classes,  we  must  for  a  long  time  to  come,  perhaps  indefinitely, 
make  provision  for  special  courses  and  classes  in  order  that  the  teachers 
already  in  service  may  gain  the  benefits  that  come  from  residence  at 
the  agricidtural  college. 


II.  THE  HRST  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


That  wise  selection  and  proper  presentation  of  the  agricultural  work 
of  the  fiirst  high-school  year  is  of  supreme  importance  is  unquestioned. 
On  this  depei^  the  success  of  the  work  which  is  to  follow.  Though 
elementary,  the  work  must  be  scientific  and  thorough  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  selected  topics.  It  must  include  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  agriculture  and  must  emphasize  the  scientific 
basis  of  the  industry.  It  must  be  both  practical  agriculture  and 
sound  science.  In  addition,  the  materials  of  the^course  should  be  so 
selected  and  organized  as  to  present,  as  a  whole,  a  well-balanced  unit 
of  agricultural  study. 

Present  conditions  as  to  the  teaching  of  first-year  agriculture  in  the 
high  school  can  hardly  be  called  satisfactory.  Some  excellent  courses 
are  being  given,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  more  poor  ones.  Even  where 
courses  are  good  in  themselves,  they  are  frequently  quite  unlike  first- 
year  courses  in  any  other  high  school.  This  in  turn  necessitates  differ- 
ences in  the  agricultural  courses  of  later  years,  and  makes  difficult 
the  transfer  of  credits  for  students  from  the  agricultural  department 
of  one  school  to  that  of  another.  It  also  tends  to  delay  the  giving  of 
just  university  credit  for  high-school  work  in  agriculture. 

Of  the  many  poor  first-year  agricultural  courses  now  being  given, 
some  are  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  unexpert  teachers,  though  per- 
haps well  informed  agriculturally  and  scientifically,  lose  sight  of  the 
great  purpose  of  the  beginning  course  and  the  psychologic  and  other 
reasons  which  should  determine  its  materials  and  methods.  Looking 
only  to  names,  they  choose  from  the  midtitude  of  names  applied  to 
first-year  work  that  which  appeals  to  them  most,  such  as  farm  crops, 
soils,  etc.,  and  start  a  course  under  that  name.  And  though  excellent 
b^inning  courses  are  being  given  in  many  parts  of  the  country  under 
such  names,  yet  in  the  hands  of  teachers  copying  the  name  rather 
than  the  materials,  such  a  course  frequently  becomes  too  highly  spe- 
cialized for  a  beginning  course 'and  fails  to  lay  the  desired  foundation 
for  the  work  of  later  years.   Or,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  teachers 
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sometimes  give  preparatory  courses  so  general  that  they  take  up  ani- 
mal life,  plant  life,  farm  mechanics;  and  farm  management,  thus 
including  so  much  that  the  course  fails  to  teach  any  one  thing  welL 
It  fails  to  fix  important  basic  principles  and  degenerates  to  a  mero 
collection  of  agricultural  facts,  tJie  scientific  foundation  and  principles 
of  which  are  little  understood. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  need  better  agricultural  courses  in  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school.  We  need  a  more  careful  outlining  of  the 
work.  We  need  greater  uniformity  in  the  content  and  nomenclature 
of  the  work  as  given  in  different  schools.  We  need  a  better  balance 
between  first-year  instruction  in  practical  agriculture  and  in  the  basic 
scientific  facts  on  which  agricultmre  rests. 

Before  attempting  to  say  how  this  is  to  be  secured,  let  us  review 
briefly  the  science  situation  in  the  high  school,  since  successful  agri- 
cultural instruction  is  so  closely  related  to  it. 

That  the  teaching  of  the  physical  and  the  biological 'sciences  in  the 
high  school  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways  has  been  admitted 
for  years.  The  educational  results  of  high-school  science  are  neither 
all  that  was  hoped  or  predicted  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  high- 
school  curriculum.  In  many  schools  the  number  of  students  electing 
such  work  is  f alling^off.  The  materials  used  are  criticized  as  not  suffi- 
ciently related  to  the  life  and  needs  of  students.  The  results  attained 
are  said  to  be  too  often  unsatisfactory  both  as  to  the  knowledge  gained 
by  the  student  and  in  the  acquiring  of  a  proper  attitude  toward  sci- 
entific work. 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed,  such  as  a  rearrangement  of  the 
science  courses,  more  careful  s^ection  of  the  first-year  science  sub- 
jects, the  introduction  of  many  applications  of  science  in  instruction, 
and  so  on.  The  science  work  has  undoubtedly  been  improved  by 
the  adoption  of  these  suggestions,  but  observation  and  experience 
show  that  they  have  not  brought  about  all  the  improvement  desired. 
Even  when  the  science  work  is  caref uUy  arranged  and  many  of  its 
applications  introduced,  it  too  frequently  fails  to  hold  the  attention 
of  pupils  and  to  secure  the  educational  results  desired.  With  fiirst- 
year  pupils  especially,  the  science  work  has  failed  to  prove  attractive 
or  beneficial. 

The  reason  most  commonly  given  for  this  is  that,  though  for  the 
fullest  understanding  of  any  one  science  there  must  be  an  accompany- 
ing knowledge  of  other  sciences,  yet  in  the  high  school  the  sciences 
have  all  been  pigeonholed  in  various  semesters  or  years  and  unrelated  to 
each  other.  It  is  also  recognized  that  another  thing  prejudicial  to  the 
full  success  of  science  teaching  in  the  high  school  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  first-year  pupil  lacks  sufficient  apperceptive  basis  for  any -special 
course  dealing  with  the  theories  and  problems  of  piu:e  science.  He 
is,  therefore,  apt  to  be  repelled  by  such  work.    Even  when  the  firsts 
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year  work  includes  many  applications  of  the  science  studied  to  every- 
day life,  it  is  apt  to  prove  unattractive,  for  iixe  pupil  lacks  sufficient 
information  to  fully  appreciate  or  understand  many  of  these  applica- 
tions until  he  has  had  something  of  other  sciences.  Yet  the  teacher 
can  not  take  time,  in  a  special  science  course,  such  as  botany,  for 
example — crowded  with  materiab  to  be  gone  over  in  a  limited  time — 
to  introduce  and  demonstrate  and  explain  chemical  and  other  facts 
which  the  pupil  needs  to  know  in  order  to  understand  fully  certain 
applications  of  botanical  facts.  Moreover,  first-year  students  are  nat- 
urally what  we  may  call  superficial.  Their  interests  spread  over  a 
large  area,  but  do  not  go  very  deeply.  They  are  interested  in  the 
many  wonderful  and  fascinating  things  in  the  world  about  them  and 
wish  to  understand  them.  They  like  to  experiment,  to  see  demon- 
strations. They  like  studies  related  to  life.  But  work  limited  to  a 
single  special  science,  and  but  vaguely  rdated  to  life,  does  not  appeal 
to  them. 

It  seems,  then,  that  no  one  of  the  special  high-school  sciences 
proves  attractive  to  first-year  pupils  or  gives  them  a  view  of  as  broad 
a  field  as  is  desirable.  No  one  subject  alone,  experience  indicates, 
so  stimulates  interest  and  engages  attention  as  would  a  wise  selection 
from  the  whole  field  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  suggestion  was  therefore  made  by  schoolmen  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  high-school  science  work,  as  long  as  a  decade  ago, 
that  the  "first-year  science  work  might  well  be  a  general  introduction 
to  science,  having  its  roots  in  all  the  high-school  sciences.  It  could 
thus,  it  was  argued,  be  given  variety  and  made  full  of  demonstra- 
tions and  laboratory  experiments  which  would  appeal  to  the  interest, 
arouse  the  enthusiasm,  and  increase  the  desire  of  the  student  for 
more  and  deeper  knowledge.  A  backgroimd  would  thus  be  given 
for  the  different  scientific  studies;  they  could  be  related  to  the  pupil's 
environment  and  to  each  other;  and  students  would  be  prepared  for 
the  more  formal  and  sf^ialized  study  of  the  various  branches  of 
high-school  science  in  the  following  year. 

Many  other  excellent  arguments  were  also  given  for  the  general-sci- 
ence course  for  the  first  hi^-school  year.  Schoolmen  quickly  recog- 
nized the  justice  of  the  arguments,  and  general-science  courses  were 
introduced  in  many  localities.  But  though  the  piurpose  of  the 
courses  was  admirable,  and  the  advantages  apparent,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  danger  of  giving  disconnected  lessons,  and,  unless  the 
teacher  was  a  particularly  strong  one,  of  not  getting  the  desired 
results. 

The  work  was  found  to  have  a  tendency  to  be  unbalanced,  discon- 
nected, and  too  much  influenced  by  the  teacher's  special  science 
interests.  Even  in  the  general-science  course  there  was  found  to  be 
not  enough  emphasis  of  the  openness  of  the  world  of  science.  There 
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was  need  of  a  connecting  thread  which  should  give  greater  unity  and 
balance  and  purpose  to  the  work  in  the  minds  of  both  teacher  and 
students. 

A  few  agriculturists  and  science  men  then  began  to  feel  that  the 
solution  of  both  the  agricultural  and  the  science  problems  of  the  first 
high-school  year  lies  in  the  agricultural  general-science  course.  This 
was'  suggested  as  early  as  September,  1910,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Experiment  Station  Record. 

By  this  combination  of  work  the  usefulness  of  scientific  knowledge 
is  emph^ksized.  Such  a  course  not  only  presents  and  teaches  certain 
scientific  facts,  but  it  provides  values  for  them.  It  gives  an  eco- 
nomic, as  well  as  a  cultural,  motive  for  further  scientific  study.  It 
relates  the  scientific  facts  taught  to  the  life  of  man,  to  certain  of  his 
fundamental  needs,  and  to  the  problems  of  a  basic  industry.  The 
agricultural  work  f umi3hes  a  core  about  which  are  grouped  in  a  vital 
way  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  elementary  general  science. 
By  the  agricultural  work  the  facts  of  general  science  are  related  and 
the  course  is  given  balance  and  purpose. 

With  regard  to  agriculture,  a  combination  of  agricultural  and  gen- 
eral-science work  promises  an  equally  good  effect.  The  science  work 
explains  and  dignifies  the  agricultural  work.  It  early  gives  some 
familiarity  with  scientific  methods  and  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  investigational  work  and  evidence. 

Where  a  four-year  agricultural  course  is  given  in  the  high  school 
the  pupil  must  in  some  way  get  considerable  information  concerning 
the  elements  of  various  sciences  during  the  first  high-school  year. 
Special  separate  courses  in  different  sciences  during  the  first  year 
will  not  serve  the  purpose,  for  he  has  not  enough  time  to  take  several 
of  them.  He  must  either  get  them  in  a  beginning  agricultural  class 
or  in  a  generalnscience  course.  Why  not  combine  the  two  ?  is  a  nat- 
lural  question.  If  a  good  beginning  agriculture  course  can  be  arranged 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  general-science  course,  the  advan- 
tages are  apparent. 

Finally,  it  is  rightly  argued  that  for  such  students  as  do  not  go  on 
with  either  agricultural  or  pure  science  studies,  such  a  coiu*se  serves 
as  a  valuable  culture  course.  So  much  of  agriculture  as  is  embraced 
in  this  first-year  coiu^  is  needed  by  every  boy  and  girl  as  a  matter 
of  general  intelligence,  information,  and  culture.  Whatever  their 
station  in  life  and  whatever  their  occupation,  they  should  know  at 
least  this  much  as  to  the  fundamental  industry  through  which  the 
materials  oif  their  daily  food  supply  are  produced.  The  agricultural 
general-science  course  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  large  number  of 
students  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  first  year  or  so  of  the  high  school 
to  get  at  least  a  glimpse  into  the  great  field  of  science  and  an  intro- 
duction to  its  methods.   To  those  students  who  do  go  on  through  the 
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high  school,  and  perhaps  to  college,  but  who  are  specializing  in  the 
classics,  or  modem  languages,  or  some  subject  other  than  science,  it 
gi^es  a  survey  of  the  elementary  facts  of  several  sciences,  instead  of 
limiting  them  to  a  scant  semester  or  two  of  a  single  science. 

Thus,  it  is  argued,  by  using  an  agricultural  general-science  course  we 
not  only  serve  the  educational  purposes  of  first-year  agriculture  and 
first-year  science  to  the  best  adinuitage,  but  we  economize  time, 
money,  and  effort.  The  same  begiiming  course  may  be  given  to  all 
first-year  students,  whatever  studies  they  are  to  take  later.  Ekx>n- 
omy  of  time,  materials,  and  teaching  enei^  thus  accompanies  the 
most  satisfactory  form  of  instruction. 

Such  is  the  tJieory.  And  it  is  a  reasonable  one.  But  in  actual 
poractice,  where  agricultural  general-science  courses  have  been  tried, 
some  have  been  very  unsatisfactory. 

This  has  in  most  cases  been  due  to  no  fault  in  the  agricultural  gen- 
eral-science idea,  but  in  the  way  it  has  been  worked  out.  Agriculture 
and  general  science  have  been  combined,  but  with  a  pooriy  prepared 
outline.  The  agricultural  basis  for  the  work  has  itself  lacked  unity, 
^e  agricultural  connecting  thread  has  been  weak  and  disconnected. 
The  materials  of  the  course  have  been  too  heterogeneous.  There  has 
not  been  a  proper  balance  between  the  agricultural  and  the  general- 
science  phases  of  the  work. 

That  an  agricultural  general-science  course  which  satisfies  all  the 
demands  of  both  first-year  agriculture  and  first-year  science  is  possi- 
ble there  is  no  doubt.  That  such  a  course  may  be  so  organized  and 
presented  that  it  shall  have  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  it,  without 
the  weaknesses  which  have  in  most  cases  accompanied  it,  is  equally* 
true. 

In  CaUfomia  we  believe  that  we  have  woriced  out  an  agricultural 
general-science  course  which  does  give  both  a  suitable  foundation  for 
the  agricultural  work  of  later  years  and  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
work  of  the  q>ecial  science  courses  of  the  high  school.^  In  it,  practica 
agriculture  and  scientific  facts  are  constantly  paralleled  and  bal- 
anced. Elementary  facts  of  eveiy  hi^-sehool  science  are  taught,  and 
the  sciences  are  constantly  related  one  to  the  other.  The  outline  of 
the  work  is  adapted  to  practically  any  locality  or  high  school.  While 
definite,  it  permits  great  freedom  in  treatment  to  suit  local  condi- 
tions. 

As  a  general  outline  for  the  work,  the  secondary  agronomy  outline 
given  in  OfEice  of  Experiment  Stations  Circular  77  has  been  adopted, 
but  with  many  modifications.   Though  the  circular  recommends  that 

*  The  ooune  was  first  worked  out  by  the  writer  and  tested  at  the  Oxnard  high  school,  in  1909-10,  a  year 
before  the  publication  ot  the  editorial  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record  on  first-year  agriculture  and 
foieral  science.  During  the  year  1910-11  it  was  stfll  further  improved,  and  tested  by  the  writer  at  the 
Fresno  (CaL)  high  school.  Since  that  time  a  number  of  California  high  schools  have  inaugurated  courses 
modeled  along  the  same  lines,  with  satisiiactory  results. 
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the  work  of  this  outline  be  preceded  by  a  botany  course,  this  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  as  it  is  used  in  the  agricultural  gen- 
eral-science work. 

The  outline  was  chosen  as  a  basis  for  the  work  because  it  deals 
largely  with  plant  growth  and  development.  Since  the  growing  of 
plants  is  the  basis  of  agriculture,  the  study  of  plant  life  should  natur- 
ally precede  other  agricultural  study.  The  materials  of  first-year 
agricultural  work,  whether  intended  primarily  as  a  foundation  for  the 
work  which  is  to  follow  or  merely  as  a  unit  of  b^inning  agriculture, 
should  center  about  the  growth  and  development  of  plants  and  the 
study  of  their  environment. 

Even  though  we  assume  what  is,  though  desirable,  not  always  the 
case — that  elementary  agriculture  has  been  taught  in  the  grades  either 
as  agriculture  or  under  the  guise  of  nature  study — yet  a  more  thor- 
ough, scientific  study  of  plant  life  and  growth  should  be  given  during 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school  than  is  possible  in  the  elementary  or 
grammar  grades,  with  their  limited  equipment  and  inexpert  instruc- 
tors. This  is  desirable  not  only  because  of  the  better  equipment 
available  in  both  the  high-^hool  laboratories  and  library,  and  the 
consequent  clearer  bringing  out  of  the  scientific  basis  of  agriculture, 
but  because  of  the  possibility  of  greater  thoroughness,  through  more 
frequent  and  longer  recitation  periods  and  the  improved  grade  of 
instruction  possible  where  the  agricultural  work  is  given  by  a  trained 
scientific  agriculturist. 

I  beUevethat  the  first-year  work  should  be  limited  to  plant  growth 
and  environment,  omitting  all  animal  study,  except  where  direct^ 
connected  with  the  plant  study,  as,  for  example,  some  study  of  insects 
as  repressive  agencies  and  as  aids  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  study 
of  the  earthworm  and  its  work  in  soil  formation,  and  so  on.  Only  the 
most  cursory  attention  should  be  given  to  farm  implements;  farm 
management,  general  horticulture,  etc.,  must  be  almost  ignored;  for 
by  thus  limiting  the  first-year  work  entirely  to  the  study  of  plant 
growth  and  environment,  we  are  enabled  to  do  more  thorough  work 
and  to  secure  a  better  foundation  for  later  courses. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  scattering  of  attention  and  energies  so 
common  in  first-year  work.  There  is  abundant  material  and  enough 
variety  in  the  study  of  plants,  of  how  they  live  and  grow,  of  their 
struggle  for  existence,  of  the  effect  of  the  various  environmental 
influences  about  them  upon  their  development  and  crop  yield,  when 
this  is  accompanied,  as  it  should  be,  by  abundant  field  practicums, 
trips,  and  the  growing  of  gardens  or  special  crops. 

But  though  the  limiting  of  first-year  agricultural  work  to  a  study 
of  plant  growth,  development,  and  environment  seems  advisable,  yet 
this  does  not  mean  that  only  purely  agricultural  and  botanical  facts 
shall  be  taught  in  the  course.   An  outline  for  first-year  agriculture, 
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based  on  plant  life,  may  also  furnish  an  ideal  outline  for  general 
science  work,  giving  opportunity  for  the  teaching  of  the  elementary 
facts  and  principles  of  geology,  phjrsic^,  chemistry,  zoology,  ento- 
mol<^,  and  physiography,  as  well  as  of  botany,  and  while  connecting 
and  relating  these  sciences,  preserving  a  suitable  balance  between 
them. 

To  show  more  clearly  how  such  a  first-year  agricultural  course  may 
be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  indicated,  I  have  prepared  for  a  book 
now  in  press  ^  an  outlihe  showing  the  arrangement  of  work  as  used  now 
in  a  number  of  California  high  schools.  This  outline  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  of  which  shows  the  modifications  made  in  the 
agronomy  outline  in  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circular  77,  before 
mentioned,  and,  as  elaborated,  representing  the  agricultural  aspect 
of  the  work.  According  to  this  outline,  the  composition  of  the  plant 
is  first  taken  up,  and  later,  in  order,  plant  structure,  physiology, 
heredity,  and  environment,  including  light  and  heat,  air,  moisture, 
the  soil,  plant  food,  repressive  agencies,  etc. — all  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  agriculturist  and  practical  farmer.  The  second  part  of  the 
outline  is  made  up  of  suggestions  as  to  scientific  facts  and  principles 
which  may  be  given  in  connection  with  the  course ;  that  is,  it  represents 
the  general-science  aspect  of  the  course.  And  the  third  part  consists  of 
suggestions  as  to  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory  and  field,  class 
demonstrations  by  the  instructor,  field  trips,  etc.  The  modifications 
in  part  one,  and  all  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  outline,  were 
worked  out,  as  has  been  said,  in  giving  a  first-year  agricultural  course 
in  the  high  school,  and  the  materials  indicated  were  tested  with  differ- 
ent classes  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  work  of  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  outline  may  be  compared 
to  a  strand  of  a  rope — the  three  strands  joining  to  form  a  strong,  con- 
tinuous whole.  Each  strand  gives  strength  to  and  derives  strength 
from  the  others.   Each  is  of  equal  importance  and  equal  dependence. 

That  this  arrangement  of  work  offers  abundant  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  plant  growth,  development,  environment,  and  improve, 
ment,  from  the  agricultural  viewpoint,  has  been  proved. 

A  wealth  of  interesting  laboratory  and  field  work  is  made  possible 
by  the  topics  of  the  course,  and  the  work  is  such  that  it  promises  both 
a  firm  foundation  for  future  work  and  a  sure  appeal  to  students' 
interests.  Though  at  first  thought  the  outline  may  seem  to  begin 
with  topics  beyond  the  ready  comprehension  of  first-year  high-school 
pupils,  yet  experience  has  proved  that,  treated  in  the  right  way,  the 
essential  facts  as  to  plant  composition  and  structure  are  readily  under- 
stood by  pupils  of  this  grade.  The  eagerness  and  quick  understanding 
which  first-year  pupils  bring  to  a  simple,  clear,  yet  thoroughly  scien- 

I  Hammel,  W.  O.,  and  Hmnmel,  B.  R.:  Materials  and  methods  in  hi^-school  agricultuie. 
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tific  treatment  of  these  and  other  topics,  such  as  organic  evolution,  the 
struggle  for  existence,  problems  of  plant  improvement,  etc.,  is  most 
surprising  to  those  who  have  had  no  experience  in  teaching  them. 

The  rich  opportunities  offered  for  general  science  work  are  also  evi- 
dent. In  studying  plapt  composition,  physical  and  chemical  changes 
must  be  explained;  the  characteristics  of  the  elements  necessary  for 
plants,  then*  occurrence,  preparation,  properties,  and  importance 
should  be  brought  out.  The  compositiou  of  water,  its  form  and  physi- 
cal properties,  may  be  taken  up  when  discussing  the  water  content  of 
plants.  The  indestructibility  of  matter,  the  general  topic  of  combus- 
tion, and  many  other  ^acts  of  physics  and  chemistry  may  also  be 
presented  at  this  time. 

In  studying  plant  structure  the  study  of  the  vegetative  and  the 
reproductive  organs  of  the  plant,  the  parts  of  a  flower  and  the  relation 
of  certain  insects  to  fertilization  are  subjects  which  crowd  to  the  fore. 

Plant  physiology  brings  up  the  movement  of  plant  juices,  the  joint 
action  of  physical  and  chemical  agents,  and  a  comparison  of  plant 
and  animaJ  physiology. 

In  studying  plant  heredity,  organic  evolution  and  the  theory  of 
descent  may  be  taken  up  to  any  desired  extent.  The  factors  in 
organic  evolution,  natural  selection,  artificial  selection,  isolation,  the 
theories  of  De  Vries,  Mendel,  etc.,  offer  a  wealth  of  material.  And 
examples  of  improvement  in  plants  and  study  of  typical  illustrations 
add  interest  and  vitality  to  it  all. 

Plant  environment  brings  in  a  study  of  heat  and  light  in  an  elemen- 
tary way,  and  perhaps  of  color  as  well.  The  thermometer  will  also 
be  studied  at  this  time.  Moisture  as  a  part  of  the  plant's  environment 
brings  up  the  subject  of  the  mechanics  of  liquids,  capillarity,  and  sur^ 
face  tension.  The  air  as  a  part  of  the  environment  makes  it  necessary 
to  study  the  atmosphere,  the  mechanics  of  gases,  and  the  barometer. 
The  study  of  plant  foods  introduces  the  composition  of  soils,  plant 
food  obtained  from  the  air,  from  soils,  and  from  fertilizers.  Soil  study, 
as  a  part  of  the  study  of  plant  environment,  brings  up  the  question  of 
how  soils  are  made,  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  soils, 
agricultural  geology,  the  geological  study  of  soils,  etc. 

The  study  of  the  repressive  agencies  with  which  plants  have  to 
contend  develops  many  scientific  facts.  Entomology  must  yield 
us  information  concerning  the  life  history  of  injurious  insects,  their 
structure  and  development,  collecting,  classifying,  etc.  Bacteriology 
gives  us  information  concerning  certain  plant  diseases.  It  is  necessary 
for  organic  evolution  *to  explain  plant  competition  and  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Physiography  comes  forward  to  explain  climate  as 
related  to  agriculture,  the  daily  weather  map,  winds,  the  course  of 
storms,  etc.  And  chemistry  must  give  us  tests  for  soil  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  informatiou  as  to  neutralizing  agents. 
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In  giving  the  course,  two  full  periods  per  day  should  be  allotted 
to  the  work.  Yet  even  with  two  daily  periods  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  cover  as  much  ground  as  is  desirable.  Time  may,  however,  be 
economized  by  increasing  the  number  of  demonstrations  by  the 
instructor  or  by  individual  pupils.  Yet  to  secure  the  best  results  a 
generous  number  ,  of  exercises  and  practicums  must  of  course  be 
performed  by  each  member  of  the  cla^s. 

The  class  time  may  be  divided  between  laboratory,  class,  and  field 
work  as  seems  best,  though  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  time  should 
be  given  to  practicum  work  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  no  textbook  be  required,  since  none  at  present  available 
is  adapted  to  the  work.  Several  copies  of  some  of  the  better  high- 
school  manuals  should,  however,  be  provided  for  class  use,  and  the 
library  equipment  should  include  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  books 
and  bulletins  dealing  with  the  topics  of  the  course. 

The  equipment  should  include,  wherever  possible,  a  greenhouse, 
or  lath  house,  or  both,  for  plant  propagation  and  certain  other  work. 
Many  of  the  materials  and  some  of  the  apparatus  of  the  biol<^, 
botany,  cbanistry,  physics,  and  other  science  departments  of  the 
high  school,  together  with  some  special  agricultural  equipment,  as 
tools  for  gardening,  soil  sieves,  soil  thermometers,  and  so  on,  must 
also  be  provided.  Much  use  can  profitably  be  made  of  a  lantern  in 
connection  with  the  lecture  work,  for  illustrative  piuposes,  but  this 
is  not  counted  as  a  part  of  the  special  equipment  for  this  course, 
since  it  is  used  quite  as  much  or  more  for  many  other  high-school 
courses.  Farms,  local  nurseries,  etc.,  of  course  furnish  much  valuable 
illustrative  material,  as  does  also  a  school  agricultwal  exhibit,  after 
agricultural  courses  have  gotten  well  under  way  and  collections  have 
been  made.  Sufficient  land  for  gardens  and  demonstration  plats 
should  also  be  available  in  connection  with  the  school.  However, 
by  utilizing  home  plats  in  individual  home  project  work,  the  amount 
of  school  land  necessary  may  be  greatly  reduced. 

It  will  obviously  be  found  impossible  to  treat  in  much  detail  the 
scientific  facts  and  principles  brought  up  in  following  out  the  general 
science  aspect  of  the  course,  in  addition  to  doing  practical  agricultural 
work.  Such  of  them  as  seem  most  needed  by  the  class  in  connection 
with  present  or  as  a  preparation  for  future  work  should  be  studied 
in  a  thorough,  if  elementary,  way,  but  the  practical  agricultural 
phases  of  the  work  and  the  attendant  practicums  and  laboratory 
work  must  overbalance  the  purely  scientific  aspect  of  the  work,  and 
the  agricultural  value  of  a  particular  fact  or  experiment  must  be  the 
guiding  principle  in  the  selection  of  the  materials  of  the  course. 

Yet  even  the  treatment  of  the  strictly  agricultural  topics  must 
necessarily  be  greatly  limited.  Only  the  fundamental  principles  and 
basic  facts  can  be  taken  up  under  each  topic.   A  general  understand- 
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ing  of  the  processes  of  plant  growth  and  the  conditions  of  its  environ* 
ment;  together  with  an  appreciation  of  the  scientific  basis  underlying 
theni;  some  little  knowledge  of  a  few  special  crops,  a  fair  amount  of 
deftness  in  laboratory  and  other  practical  exercises,  ready  and 
accurate  observations;  the  formation  of  right  ideas  as  to  agriculture 
and  country  life,  eagerness  for  future  study  of  those  subjects  which 
help  us  to  understand  our  enwronment,  and  preparation  for  the 
special  work  of  science,  domestic  science,  or  more  advanced  agri- 
culture— these  such  a  course  does  give,  and  this  is  as  much  as  should 
be  expected  from  it. 


III.  WHAT  RELATION  SHOULD  EXIST  BETWEEN  THE  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS  AND  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE? 


The  primary  function  of  a  secondary  school  is  that  of  teaching. 
It  is  the  workshop  into  which  the  youth  from  the  public  school 
comes  to  receive,  in  many  instances,  all  the  instruction  possible 
before  entering  upon  the  exacting  duties  of  life.  Any  institution 
upon  which  such  a  grave  responsibility  rests  must  ever  keep  in 
view  the  central  reason  for  its  existence,  and  emphasize  and  elab- 
orate upon  its  scheme  of  instruction  so  as  to  give  it  something  of 
cultural  value,  a  broad  vocational  basis  for  service,  and  an  adapt- 
ability to  environmental  conditions. 

In  order  that  the  best  teaching  may  be  done,  it  ia  necessary  from 
the  modem  point  of  view  that  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
principles  or  theories  of  a  subject  be  made  in  the  classroom,  the 
appUcations  of  the  classroom  facts  illustrated  and  exemplified  in  the 
laboratory,  and  their  utility  in  practice  demonstrated  in  the  field 
or  the  workshop.  To  some  this  may  appear  altogether  idealistici 
yet  it  is  possible  for  many  of  our  secondary  schools  to  attain  this 
plane  of  instruction  with  infinite  benefit  to  themselves  and  an  entire 
transformation  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  students  which  they  grad- 
uate. Any  secondary  school,  therefore,  especially  where  it  attempts 
to  emphasize  vocational  subjects,  must  have  efficient  laboratory 
facilities  and  equipment  and  a  shop  and  farm  in  which  to  illustrate 
and  bring  home  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  possible  the  final 
puri>ose  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  courses  of  instruction 


Provided  the  institution  has  the  equipment  indicated,  it  will  imme- 
diately appear  to  many  that  it  should  take  up  experimental  woifc 
Those  who  advocate  this  probably  have  no  very  clear  conception  of 
what  constitutes  an  experiment,  much  less  an  appreciation  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  research  in  the  limited  application  this  word 
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has  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scientist.  The  facilities  indicated 
above  could  not  be  construed  as  offering  an  opportunity  for  carrying 
on  research  of  a  high  order  or  which  might  be  correctly  recognized  as 
of  an  experimental  character.  While  there  have  been  thousands  of 
so-called  experiments  made  in  the  United  States,  most  of  these 
would  probably  fall  into  the  class  of  simple  demonstrations  or  illus- 
trations of  principles  or  facts  already  known.  Research  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  difficult  to  define.  There  are  few  men  capable 
of  organizing  and  directing  it,  and  those  who  have  achieved  the 
greatest  success  have  been  afforded  means  from  State  or  philan- 
thropic sources  which  have  practically  enabled  the  savant  to  with- 
draw himself  into  a  specialized  atmosphere  and  devote  his  energy 
to  the  problem  selected  for  investigation. 

At  the  present  time,  in  my  personal  judgment;  the  secondary 
schools  are  not  prepared  and  should  not  undertake  experimental  or 
research  work.  From  this  it  should  not  be  concluded  that  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  and 
point  out  to  them  by  demonstrations  the  possibilities  which  experi- 
mental investigation  and  research  offer  the  competently  trained 
individual.  To  this  end  it  would  be  well  for  every  secondary  school 
to  endeavor  to  carry  on  a  variety  of  experimental  demonstrations. 
These  may  properly  fall  within  four  classes: 

(A)  Such  simple  experiments  as  are  calculated  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  the  various  courses  of  instruction.  For  instance,  if  a 
boy  be  required  to  test  the  milk  from  cows  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  individuality  in  animals,  he  will 
be  infinitely  more  impressed  and  developed  by  this  experience  than 
through  months  of  classroom  instruction  alone.  Tests  of  this  kind 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  student,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

(B)  Demonstrations  of  educational  value  to  the  community 
should  be  inaugurated.  They  will  of  course  be  useful  to  the  school, 
for  every  school,  to  be  successful,  must  have  a  clientele  of  its  own, 
and  it  should  be  the  object  and  purpose  of  its  board  of  trustees  and 
teachers  to  bring  it  as  intimately  in  touch  with  its  adult  constitu- 
eaacj  as  possible.  A  good  demonstration  to  organize  in  a  rural 
community  would  be  one  setting  forth  the  effects  of  seed  selection 
with  such  crops  as  com  and  cotton.  It  would  cost  very  little  to  do 
some  work  of  this  character,  and  yet  its  results  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  all  the  interests  concerned. 

(C)  Every  school  should  attempt  to  bring  new  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  its  student  body  and  its  home  community.  Science  is  now 
miJring  such  revolutionary  progress  that  the  truth  of  to-day  is  dis- 
proved to-morrow,  while  new  principles  of  practice  as  applied  to 
mechanics  or  agriculture  are  found  out  almost  daily.   The  interest 
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of  all  is  greatly  stimulated  by  constant  touch  with  the  leaders  in  all 
fields  of  scientific  actiyity,  and  therefore  what  may  be  termed  the 
extension  experiment  should  be  emphasized  whenerer  possible. 
For  instance,  a  test  might  be  undertaken  in  a  given  community  to 
show  the  importance  and  economy  of  applying  calcium  nitrate  as 
compared  with  the  forms  of  nitrogen  which  have  previously  been 
used  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

(D)  Cooperative  experimental  work  with  the  State  experiment 
station  may  be  carried  on  in  aome  instances  to  advantage.  This 
work  does  not  originate  in  the  school,  but  is  intended  to  show  the 
students  and  the  people  of  the  locality  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
modifying  the  practices  followed  in  some  respects.  For  instance,  in 
one  State  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted  there  are  a  number  of 
secondary  schools.  These  schools  are  located  on  land  varying  widely 
in  type.  The  State  uses  considerable  quantities  of  commercial  fer- 
tiliser. The  college  of  agriculture  in  this  State  is  engaged  in  coop- 
eration with  other  agencies  in  carrying  on  a  physical-chemical  soil 
survey,  so  that  the  deficiencies  of  these  various  type  soils  may  be 
aacertained,  supplementary  fertilizers  required  determined  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  best  methods  of  crop  rotation  calculated 
to  build  up  these  soils  established.  This  is  a  most  important  con- 
structive piece  of  work.  Carrying  it  on  in  association  with  these 
schools  is  a  matter  of  momentous  concern,  not  only  to  the  boys  and 
girls,  but  to  the  people  in  the  counties  contiguous  to  the  secondary 
schools  in  question.  This  character  of  work,  from  one  point  of  view, 
may  be  regarded  as  of  an  experimental  nature  and  involving  in  some 
respects  the  principles  of  a  research  investigation.  Yet  in  its  larger 
appUcations  it  is  intensely  practical,  and  the  schools  in  question 
would  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  be  justified  in  devoting  some  of 
their  energy  and  a  small  amount  of  their  resources  to  the  furtherance 
of  a  cooperative  project  of  this  character.  The  difference  between 
this  kind  of  work,  however,  and  the  demonstrations  referred  to  above 
Ues  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  conceived  on  a  State-wide  basis,  con- 
tains an  elanent  of  true  research,  and  is  presiunably  directed  by  men 
who  have  opportunities  and  facilities  at  their  command  which  a 
secondary  school  can  hardly  hope  to  enjoy  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  school  of  itself  could  therefore  not  well  undertake  work  of  this 
character  with  satisfaction,  and  yet  an  investigation  of  this  type  is 
entirely  justifiable,  though  probably  constituting  quite  as  elaborate  a 
piece  of  cooperative  work  as  any  seco(Ddary  school  would  be  justified 
in  undertaking  with  the  experiment  station.  To  impose  upon  these 
institutions  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  substataon  would  there- 
fore not  be  desirable,  for  unless  there  are  two  organizations  within  the 
institution  the  chances  are  that  ibe  funds  intended  for  experimental 
work  would  be  used  to  promote  the  ends  of  instruction  departments, 
or  vice  versa,  depending  largely  on  the  capacity  and  skill  of  the  men 
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placed  at  the  head  of  the  teaching  and  experimental  departments, 
respectively. 

Those  who  have  had  large  experience  in  experiment  station  work 
realize  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  carry  on  investigations  satisf actorily, 
except  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  A  large  equipment  is 
required  to  begin  with.  Men  of  fine  attainment  and  unusual  training 
must  be  secured,  while  a  first-class  library  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  experience  of  experiment  station  workers  in  the  United  States 
bears  out  the  statement  that  the  greatest  success  has  been  attained 
when  work  of  this  character  has  been  associated  with  great  universi- 
ties or  other  educational  institutions  which  have  a  fairly  liberal  en- 
dowment, an  abundance  of  scientific  apparatus,  and  are  pervaded 
by  that  peculiar  atmosphere  which  scholarly  men  alone  create.  To 
isolate  experimental  work  and  workers  under  conditions  where  petty 
jealousies  and  strife  enter  into  their  problems  is  suicidal.  Therefore, 
at  best  the  secondary  school  should  only  act  as  a  coordinating  agency 
with  the  State  experiment  station,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
an  institution  of  this  kind  to  organize  and  promote  research  of  a 
highly  specialized  type.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  secondary  schools  of 
agricidture  should  be  much  more  closely  correlated  with  the  college 
of  agriculture  than  the  experiment  station.  Their  main  function  as 
stated  at  the  outset  of  this  paper  is  that  of  teaching,  and  this  must 
be  preserved,  if  their  integrity  is  to  be  maintained  and  they  are  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  established  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  all  the  interests  concerned. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  there  is  an  error  in  the  Page 
Bill  as  it  now  stands  which  should  be  modified,  if  this  measure  is  to 
be  given  serious  consideration  in  the  immediate  future.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a  substation  in  connection  with 
every  secondary  school.  Personally,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  sec- 
ondary schools  receiving  supplementary  appropriations  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  maintenance  and  more  complete  organi- 
zation of  their  work,  but  if  funds  are  appropriated  to  these  institu- 
tions let  it  be  for  demonstrations  of  the  type  and  character  outlined 
in  this  paper.  Work  of  this  kind  can  be  carried  on  successfully  and 
with  the  hope  of  achieving  results  of  some  considerable  value  to  the 
constituency  these  schools  are  intended  to  serve.  Elxperimental 
work  imder  the  conditions  surrounding  the  average  secondary  school  is 
not  likely  to  prosper.  The  enthusiasm  of  some  friends  of  agricultural 
education  and  their  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  true  significance 
and  application  of  the  term  experiment  are  probably  accountable 
for  the  error  in  question.  As  friends  of  secondary  education  and 
as  believers  in  the  mission  and  purpose  of  the  secondary  agricultural 
and  vocational  school  let  us  not  as  a  body  of  clear  thinking  and  pa- 
triotic citizens  ask  or  expect  them  to  xmdertake  a  service  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared. 
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IV.  THE  USE  OF  LAND  IN  CONNEaiON  WITH  AGRICULTURAL  TEACHING. 


(Report  of  committee  of  the  A  meriean  AuodaUon  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  R.  W,  Sthm- 
son,Bo8tonf  Masi.,  chairman;  CO.SeMfft  Crookston,  J/lnn.;  O.A,  Works,  Madison,  Wis.;  F.R.  Crane, 
St.  Patd,  Minn.) 


Upon  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  K.  L.  Hatch,  president  of  this  associa- 
tion, Mr.  C.  G.  Selvig,  of  Crookston,  Mmn.,  was  assigned  the  portion 
of  this  report  dealing  with  the  use  of  land  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural teaching  at  the  special  secondary  agricultural  schools;  Messrs. 
Crane  and  Works  were  assigned  the  parts  dealing  with  the  use  of  land 
in  comxection  with  the  teaching  of  agriculture  by  elementary  schools 
and  the  colleges;  to  the  chairman  of  the  conmxittee  was  assigned  the 
part  dealing  with  the  use  of  land  by  high  schools  teachii^  agriculture. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Crane  changed  his  field  of  service  and  has  been 
unable  to  give  very  much  attention  to  the  investigation.  Moreover, 
Prof.  Works  found  that  his  interests  lay  so  largely  in  other  directions 
that  he  did  not  feel  like  devoting  the  necessary  time  and  labor  to  the 
preparation  of  his  part  of  the  report.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has,  therefore,  extended  his  attention  to  the  use  of  land  in 
connection  with  elementary  schools.  He  has  not  attempted  to 
make  an  exhaustive  survey,  but  will  submit  a  few  significant  items 
of  information  which  were  received. 


(a)  m  SPECIAL  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  G.  Selvig, 

Superintendent  of  Northwest  School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station,  Crookston,  Minn. 


This  part  of  the  report  concerns  itself  with  special  schools  of 
agriculture,  embracing — 

1 .  Congressional  district  agricultural  schools. 

2.  County  schools  of  agriculture. 

3.  State  and  private  agricultiiral  schools  with  indeterminate  ter- 

ritory, including — 

(a)  Schools  located  at  the  agricultural  college. 

(b)  Schools  located  apart  from  the  agricultural  coU^e. 

These  schools  differ  greatly  in  their  organization,  support,  the 
kind  of  work  offered,  equipment,  and  the  amoimt  of  land  used.  They 
have  one  main  aim  in  general,  and  that  is  to  teach  practical  agri- 
cultural practices  to  the  yoimg  men  who  enroll.  To  secure  data  for 
this  report,  an  inquiry  was  sent  out  to  the  schools  as  reported  in  Cir- 
cular No.  97  (revised).  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.   A  careful 
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perusal  of  bulletins  and  announcements  sent  out  by  these  schools 
and  the  information  given  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  show  the  greatest 
diversity  in  their  activities. 

One  thing  may  be  noted  at  this  time,  and  that  is  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  such  special  schools.  The  first  one  is  scarcely  26 
years  old.  This  is  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  St.  Anthony  Park, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  was  oi^anized  in  1888.  Nearly  all  are  dor- 
mitory schools.  The  terms  vary  in  length  from  six  months  of  the 
year  to  continuous  sessions  duric^  the  year.  Most  of  the  schools 
have  either  six  months'  or  nine  months'  terms.  Courses  include 
the  general  agricultural  subjects.  The  emphasis  in  instruction  is 
placed  upon  the  practical  application  of  agricultural  principles  to 
actual  farm  practice. 

THE  AIM  IN  THE  USE  OF  LAND. 

Primarily,  the  aim  of  these  schools  in  the  use  of  land  is  demon- 
strational,  and  not  experimental.  In  most  cases  the  land  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  laboratory  work,  but  the  main  idea  is  to  have  the  school 
farm  show  what  can  be  done  under  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the 
part  of  the  State  where  the  school  is  located.  Many  of  the  schoob 
report  a  limited  amount  of  experimental  work  in  addition  to  the 
demonstration  work. 

The  school  farms  which  are  located  at  these  institutions  vary  in 
size  from  3  acres  to  several  hundred  acres.  In  the  case  of  most  of 
the  larger  farms,  the  major  portion  of  the  land  is  used  for  general 
farming  work. 

Some  of  the  schools  report  part-time  work  on  the  school  farm  by 
the  students  themselves.  This  is  not,  however,  generally  done  at 
the  present  tune.  Most  of  the  labor  used  on  these  farms  is  hired. 
In  many  cases  the  students  are  hired  to  do  the  work,  a  part  of  it 
during  the  school  year,  but  mostly  when  there  is  no  school  in  session. 

The  replies  to  the  inquiry  sent  out  indicate  that  there  is  practically 
no  individual  plat  work  done  by  the  students.  In  most  cases  the 
schools  are  in  session  during  the  winter.  In  the  case  of  the  schools 
where  the  term  lasts  six  months,  the  idea  is  that  the  practical  work 
of  applying  knowledge  gaiued  in  school  shall  be  done  on  the  home 
farm  of  the  students. 

A  more  detailed  sunmiary  of  the  information  gained  from  the 
replies  to  the  inquiry  and  from  the  bulletins  published  by  these 
schools  is  appended  as  a  part  of  this  report.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

From  this  investigation  there  come  certain  conclusions  as  to  the 
use  of  land  in  connection  with  special  schools  of  this  kind,  based  upon 
the  present  practices  of  the  schools.  It  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  entirely  impossible,  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  that 
should  apply  generally.   This  comes  because  of  the  great  diversity 
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in  organization,  the  great  difference  in  support;  and  in  the  problems 
that  should  be  met  in  the  different  States  and  at  the  various  schools. 
It  is  also  unnecessary  that  there  be  any  particular  uniformity.  These 
special  schools  have  a  definite  problem  to  solve.  They  are  so  organ- 
ized that  they  may  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  their  particular 
sections  of  the  country.  All  this  report  can  attempt  to  do  is  to  point 
out  what  is  being  done  and  to  present  advanced  lines  of  effort  that 
seem  feasible  and  practicable.  This  part  of  the  report  of  your  com- 
mittee is  made  without  conference  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  whom  it  was  found  impossible  to  join;  so  they  may  be 
entirely  absolved  from  its  deficiencies. 

LAND  FOR  DEMONSTRATION  PURPOSES. 

Most  of  these  schools  have  a  tract  of  land  large  enough  to  work 
out  and  iQustrate  some  sjrstem  of  fanning,  as  well  as  demonstrate 
ordinary  farm  practices.  Truck  farming,  fruit  farming,  dairy 
farming,  and  other  types  of  farming  are  shown.  On  these  school 
farms  there  should  be  carried  out  a  thoroughgoing  farm  business  in 
actual  practice  which  would  give  the  boys  a  thoroughgoing,  practical 
farm  training.  The  land  should  serve  as  a  model  farm  for  both  the 
boys  who  attend  the  school  to  study  and  for  the  farmers  who  visit 
the  farm  to  inspect. 

A  certain  minimum  of  land  is  demanded  for  this  purpose.  Most 
of  the  schools  have  this  minimum  of  land  already  in  use  and  are 
using  the  land  in  part  or  as  a  whole  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

COlOfERCIAL  FARM  RECORDS. 

The  farm  should  be  run  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis,  excepting 
such  plats  and  parts  as  are  used  for  experimental  purposes.  These 
should  be  kept  separate  as  far  as  the  accounting  system  is  concerned. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  statistics  be  furnished  regarding  the 
cost  of  all  farm  operations  in  each  of  the  different  sections  in  the 
State.  The  school  of  agriculture  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  this 
work  in  an  intensely  valuable  way. 

DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 

On  the  school  farm  accepted  facts  in  agricultural  practice  should 
be  tried  out  in  a  demonstrational  way.  At  the  Northwest  School 
of  Agriculture,  at  Crookston,  Minn.,  the  farm  embraces  640  acres 
of  Red  River  Valley  prairie  land.  About  one-tenth  of  the  farm  at 
the  present  time  is  used  for  demonstrational  work  on  plats.  While 
the  demonstrations  that  are  being  conducted  there  would  not  fit  in 
in  other  localities,  the  nature  of  the  work  done  there  may  be  of  value 
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in  showing  the  extent  of  the  work.  In  Appendix  B  are  projects 
that  other  schools  are  trying.  There  is  some  experiment  work 
mixed  in  with  this  other  work  of  a  demonstrational  nature^  but,  in 
general;  the  work  is  testing  under  farm  conditions  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  methods  promoted  by  the  experiment-station  workers. 

At  Crookston  it  is  sought  to  build  up  a  body  of  knowledge  gained 
from  these  demonstrations  which  will  be  of  value  to  the  farmers  of 
this  section  of  Minnesota.  (See  Appendix  B.)  This  knowledge  will 
become  also  a  part  of  the  instruction  work  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
school.  This  knowledge  and  direct  personal  observation  of  the  farm 
by  the  students  will  enable  them  to  meet  successfully  the  same 
problcSns  on  their  home  farms.  It  is  a  definite  function  of  these 
special  schools  to  conduct  demonstrations  that  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  their  respective  sections. 


At  Crookston  the  remainder  of  the  farm  is  used  to  demonstrate  on 
the  larger  fields  that,  conmiercially,  crop  rotation,  the  use  of  pure- 
bred seed,  the  proper  cultural  methods,  and  other  accepted  practices, 
pay.  There  are  on  this  particular  farm  also  several  kinds  of  drain- 
age; so  that  problem  is  being  investigated.  The  production  of  pure- 
bred seed  and  stock  are  profitable  business  enterprises.  The  kind 
of  work  may  be  different  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Aside  from 
the  direct  demonstrational  work  for  which  the  land  is  used,  there 
should  be  the  greatest  emphasis  placed  upon  the  incidental  and  often 
as  important  work  that  is  made  possible  through  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  land.  The  farm  may  be  the  place  where  the  best  pure- 
bred seed  for  that  section  is  produced.  The  same  may  be  done  in 
fruit  growing,  in  gardening,  and  in  forestry.  Raw  material  for 
various  feeding  combinations  for  the  stock  should  be  grown  on  the 
farm  and  used  in  feeding  the  farm  herd  and  poultiy.  Feeding  stock 
economicaUy  is  the  largest  factor  in  successful  fanning  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  place  where  farm  practices  fail  oftener 
than  at  any  other. 


The  students  should  be  required  to  have  part-time  work  on  the 
school  farm.  This  will  give  them  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
demonstration  plats,  the  general  farm  fields,  the  farm  records,  the 
feeding  work  of  various  kinds,  the  practical  use  of  machinery,  and 
the  ordinary  farm  operations.  Of  necessity,  if  the  school  is  in  session 
mostly  during  the  winter  season,  the  work  on  the  school  farm  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  is  time  for  some  of  this  work, 
however,  and  it  should  be  required. 


OENEBAL  FARM  PRACTICE. 


PART-TIME  WORK. 
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SUMMER  PRACTIOUM 


WORK. 


These  special  schools  of  agriculture  do  not,  as  a  rule,  allow  as 
much  time  for  actual  work  on  the  school  farm  as  should  be  done  by 
the  students.  Therefore  some  system  whereby  the  students  can 
carry  out  selected  projects  on  their  home  farms  is  necessary.  Several 
schools  are  doing  work  along  this  line.  It  is  called  summer  prac- 
ticum"  work  at  the  Northwest  School  of  Agriculture,  Croolaton. 
The  inquiry  sent  out  elicited  no  definite  information  regarding  the 
nature  and  scope  of  this  work  at  other  schools.  To  illustrate  what 
is  meant,  I  take  the  liberty  of  describing  the  summer  work  at  the 
Crookston  school.  I  believe  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  work  of  this 
school  and  will  become  an  invaluable  part  of  the  training  offered  by 
the  special  schools.  In  this  way  the  winter  months  are  spent  in 
getting  in  touch  with  the  best  agricultural  methods,  while  during 
the  time  when  there  are  no  sessions  the  most  successful  farm  methods 
are  put  into  daily  use  and  careful  data  are  taken  to  be  used  the  fol- 
lowing term  of  school. 

In  the  1912  bulletin  of  the  Northwest  School  of  Agriculture  the 
following  paragraph  was  included  under  the  title  of  ''Summer  prac- 
ticums": 

Summer  practicimi  work  is  a  part  of  the  regular  school  course,  and  must  be  taken 
by  all  C  and  B  boys  during  the  two  simmiers  intervening  between  the  freshman  and 
senior  years.  The  work  consists  of  practical  work  on  their  home  farms  in  following 
up  studies  taken  at  the  school  during  the  winter.  The  projects  selected  must  be 
submitted  to  the  superintendent  for  approval  before  February  1.  Regular  reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  simimer  work  are  required  each  month.  Each  student  will  be 
visited  at  least  once  during  the  summer  by  some  one  connected  with  the  school,  who 
will  give  suggestions,  note  progress,  and  report  on  the  success  being  attained.  Credits 
in  this  work  are  required  for  graduation  from  the  school. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1912  a  list  of  projects  was  made  and  mini- 
m\mi  requirements  governing  each  was  formulated.  (See  Appendix 
C.)  The  first  and  second  year  students  were  given  the  privilege  of 
selecting  one  or  more  of  these  projects  for  home  work.  As  the  work 
done  in  1912  was  the  first  attempted  along  that  line  by  this  institu- 
tion, difficulties  developed  that  will  have  to  be  remedied.  In  the 
first  place,  a  choice  of  too  many  projects  was  offered.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  have  all  of  the  projects  on  the  list  of  equal  importance. 
Seventy-six  projects  were  selected  by  62  boys,  more  than  one  each, 
of  18  different  kinds  of  work.  Monthly  reports  were  received  from 
the  62  boys  in  all  the  projects  where  it  was  necessary  to  receive 
monthly  reports.  In  all  cases  a  preliminary  and  a  final  report  were 
received.  The  projects  planned  were  comprehensive  enough  to  dis- 
cover if  the  student  had  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  principles  that 
underlaid  that  particular  work  and  knew  what  was  expected  of  him. 
The  success  or  the  failure  of  the  work  depended  upon  himself  alone, 
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although  the  projects  were  under  tjie  supervision  of  the  school  during 
the  summer  season.  In  this  work  were  united  theory,  observationi 
and  practice.  The  summer  practicum  work  also  served  the  very 
important  work  of  bringing  the  school  and  the  farmers  of  various 
communities  together.  It  served  a  further  purpose  of  enlarging  conr 
siderably  the  areas  of  land  indirectly  supervised  by  the  school.  The 
summer  practicum  work  put  responsibility  upon  the  individual  stu- 
dents which  they  can  not  be  made  to  assume  in  doing  part-time  work 
at  the  school,  even  if  they  have  individual  plats  there.  Caring  for 
individual  plats  would  not  furnish  the  training  in  actual  management 
afforded  by  the  home  work.  When  the  summer  practicum  work  is 
more  fully  developed  it  should  become  demonstration  work  of  the 
best  possible  kind  on  actual  farms,  because  from  the  nature  of  this 
work,  properly  done,  it  should  have  a  Large  value  in  that  direction. 
When  the  neighbor  comes  to  John's  home  and  sees  there  the  work 
John  is  carrying  out  during  the  summer  as  a  part  of  his  agricultural 
school  course,  he  is  not  only  going  to  watch  it  closely,  but  profit  by 
every  step  that  means  progress.  This  work  is  not  the  school  profes- 
sor's work,  but  it  is  John's  work,  done  under  his  own  intelligent  man- 
agement, because  he  knows  from  his  school  work  and  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  successful  farm  practice  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  do 
that  work  right. 

•  I  regard  this  summer  work  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  use  of  land  in  connection  with  these  special  schools.  It 
offers  an  unlimited  field  of  effort  along  lines  that  will  bring  valuable 
results  to  the  students  and  the  farmers,  and  will  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  school  manyfold. 

"postgraduate  practicum"  work. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  mention  briefly  what  will  logically 
follow  this  summer  practicum  work.  The  boys  who  attend  these 
special  schools  become  actual  farmers  after  leaving  school.  In  Min- 
nesota the  graduates  of  schools  of  agriculture  are  counted  among  the 
most  successful  farmers  of  the  State,  the  leaders  in  their  communities. 
They  can  be  organized  into  associations  of  farmers'  clubs,  and  will 
continue  to  try  out  projects  on  their  farms  after  they  have  left  school, 
and  report  annually  at  their  meetings  their  experiences,  the  cultural 
methods  that  succeed  best,  statement  of  the  cost  of  production,  the 
results  with  their  stock,  and  so  on.  These  annual  meetings  held  at 
the  school  every  year  would  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  This 
postgraduate  practicum  work  will  be  a  means  of  carrying  out  the 
final  step  in  the  training  for  successful  farming  begun  at  the  school. 
The  truest  justification  of  these  special  schools  of  agriculture  comes 
when  these  institutions  train  such  rural  leaders. 
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WORK  WITH  LAND  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL. 


Another  line  of  work  which  special  schools  of  agriculture  already 
have  taken  up  to  a  large  extent,  and  which  must  become  each  year 
of  increasing  importance,  is  their  work  with  actual  farmers  who  are 
not  enrolled  in  the  schools.  This  will  take  several  directions.  It 
may  be  in  actual  work  of  planning  farms,  including  starting  rotations, 
or  in  live  stock  and  drainage  work,  as  the  need  may  be.  Demonstra- 
tion plats  may  be  run  on  the  farms  by  the  farmers  themselves,  using 
the  suggestions  of  the  corps  of  instructors  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural school.  These  demonstrations  will  assist  in  introducing  vari- 
ous new  crops,  in  showing  what  new  methods  will  accomplish,  or  in 
keeping  a  system  of  farm  accounts.  This  may  be  considered  exten- 
sion work  and  be  regarded  as  set  apart  from  the  work  of  the  school. 
To  my  mind  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  it  in  that  way.  The 
most  vital  thing  in  connection  with  these  special  schools  of  agricul- 
ture is  that  they  come  into  close  touch  with  the  actual  farmer  on  his 
farm  and  aid  him  in  solving  his  problems  as  they  arise.  Only  in  this 
way  can  they  keep  close  to  the  farmers  themselves.  Only  in  this 
way  can  they  serve  the  purposes  for  which  the  schools  were  estab- 
lished. 

(6)  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

By  Rupus  W.  Stoi SON, 
In  tkargt  cf  VooatUmal  A^rkuUmral  Edtteation,  MudodtutetU  Board  of  Eiueathn,  BoHon,  JftM. 


Members  of  this  association  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the 
publication  issued  annually  in  recent  years  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  giving 
the  institutions  of  all  grades,  both  private  and  public,  which  are 
teaching  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  Those  present  will 
probably  recall  the  summary  given  at  the  last  annual  convention  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan,  assistant  in  rural  education,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Mr.  Monahan  said  that  figures  taken  from 
the  reports  submitted  by  schools  teaching  agriculture  showed  that 
the  United  States  then  contained  more  than  100  special  agricultural 
schools  of  secondary  grade,  located  in  17  different  States,  by  which 
the  schools  were  supported  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  1910,  he  said, 
agriculture  was  taught  as  a  separate  subject  in  more  or  less  complete 
courses  to  more  than  37,000  pupils  in  1,800  public  and  140  private 
high  schools. 


MAGNITUDE  OF  MOVEMENT. 
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AUTHORITIES  AND  FORM  OF  INQUIRY. 


In  seeking  information  for  this  report  inquiries  were  addressed  to 
most  of  the  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  presidents 
or  deans  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  Each  was  asked  to  say  what 
hi^  schools^  if  any,  had  made  the  best  use  of  land  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  agriculture  during  the  past  season,  (1)  home 
farm  land,  (2)  land  at  the  school.  With  the  request  for  information 
were  sent  copies  of  a  sheet  giving  the  organization  of  this  association 
and  its  purposes,  also  a  sample  of  the  form  of  questionnaire  (see 
Appendix  E)  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  individual  instructors  in 
cfaai^  of  the  agricultural  teaching  in  hi^  schools  whose  names 
might  be  given. 


Twenty-three  States  have  reported  the  use  of  land  at  one  or  more 
of  their  schools.  The  questionnaire  was  filled  out  more  or  less  fully 
and  returned  by  22  States.  Fifty-six  replies,  all  told,  were  received, 
as  follows;  the  number  of  replies  from  each  State  is  indicated:  Cali- 
fornia, 1 ;  Illinois,  1 ;  Iowa,  4;  Maine,  4;  Maryland,  1 ;  Massachusetts  ^; 
Michigan,  2;  Minnesota,  9;  Missouri,  1 ;  Nebraska,  1 ;  New  Hampshire, 
3;  New  York,  2;  North  Carolina,  2;  North  Dakota,  3;  Ohio,  9;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 ;  South  Carolina,  2;  Texas,  2;  Vermont,  1 ;  Virginia,  4;  Wash- 
iDgton,  2;  Wisconsin,  1. 


The  principal  of  Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada,  reported 
that  no  use  of  land  is  yet  being  made  in  connection  with  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  high  schools  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
deputy  minister  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto, 
had  the  following  to  say: 

I  take  it  you  mean  the  best  use  from  the  standpoint  of  developing  interest  in  agri- 
culture. Looking  at  it  from  this  standpoint,  I  fear  there  is  little  in  this  Province 
which  would  be  of  assistance  to  you.  Our  district  representatives,  of  whom  we  have 
now  over  20  located  at  different  points  throughout  ^e  Province,  conduct  in  many 
cases  experimental  plats  covering  an  acre  or  less.  These  experiments  have  in  most 
cases  been  very  successful  as  experiments,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  had  a 
very  great  effect  in  developing  the  interest  in  agriculture,  particularly  in  the  schools. 
Our  work  in  the  high  schools  outside  the  usual  curriculum  has  consisted  more  in  a 
course  of  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the  wintertime,  suppl^nented  in  many  cases  by  short 
courses  of  two  or  three  days  for  the  adult  fanners,  including  those  who  do  not  attend 
school.  At  these  short  courses  high-class  stock  is  used  for  demonstration  purposes. 
*  *  *  I  might  add  that  the  schools  come  imder  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
in  addition  to  the  work  which  is  done  by  the  Department  of  Agricultiu^  in  a  general 


STATES  REPORTING  USE  OP  LAND. 


ONTARIO  AND  QUEBEC. 
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outside  way,  the  Department  of  Education  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  develop  interest 
in  agriculture  by  means  of  school  gardens,  charts,  object  lessons,  special  training  of 
teachers,  etc. 


Where  high-echool  land  is  reported  as  being  used,  in  most  cases 
it  is  being  used  for  experimental  or  demonstration  purposes,  rather 
than  for  purposes  strictly  productive.  Many  schools  have  so 
recently  imdertaken  their  work  that  they  have  little  in  the  way  of 
results  to  report.  The  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College,  for  example,  says: 

Our  agricultural  high  schools  only  began  during  the  month  of  September,  and  as  yet 
no  work  has  been  done  on  the  agricultural  experimental  plats  except  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  next  year's  crop. 

Dean  Davenport,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Illinois,  wrote: 

The  high  school  at  McNabb,  Putnam  County,  has  24  acres  of  ground,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  is  one  of  our  experimental  fields.  This  is  the  first  school 
of  the  kind  to  be  located  out  in  the  open  country,  and  I  think  should  be  mentioned  as 
an  ideal  high  school. 

Unfortunately,  the  effort  to  secure  information  as  to  the  use  of  the 
McNabb  High  School  land  was  not  successful. 


The  size  of  the  experimental  or  demonstration  plats  varies  from 
one-tenth  acre  up  to  2  or  3  acres.  Among  the  things  shown  the 
following  were  mentioned:  Adaptation  of  different  crops  to  the 
same  soil  conditions;  effect  of  application  of  different  fertilizers; 
variety  tests  of  oats,  potatoes  with  and  without  treatment  for  scab; 
grasses,  wheat,  legumes,  com;  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  for  best 
yield,  seed  treated  and  imtreated  for  smut;  variety  tests  for  yield 
per  acre;  effect  of  different  depths  of  sowing;  alfaUa  growing  with 
and  without  inoculation;  soja  beans,  velvet  beans,  peanuts,  cotton; 
rotation  of  crops;  comparative  effects  of  manures  and  commercial 
fertilizers  on  various  truck  crops;  cover  crops;  effects  of  the  use  of 
lime;  hothouse  crops;  orcharding. 


In  a  case  now  and  then  crops  are  grown  for  profit.  In  some 
cases  the  pupils  have  all  the  profit,  in  others  the  school  has  it,  in 
others  the  profit  is  shared  between  the  school  and  the  pupils. 


Twenty-two  high  schools  reported  agricultural  production  on 
home  farm  land  or  on  other  land  apart  from  the  school  premises,  with 


SCHOOL  land:  demonstration  and  experiment. 


SIZE  OF  SCHOOL  PLATS. 


PROFIT  AND  PROFTT  SHARING  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 


USE  OF  OTHER  THAN  SCHOOL  LAND. 
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more  or  less  attention  paid  by  the  agricultural  instructors  to  the 
home  enterprises  of  their  pupils.   Following  is  the  list: 


Amaly  Union  Hig^  School,  Sebastopol, 
Gal.  (adjacent  to  school  owned  by  dia- 

trict). 

Cedion  School,  Natchitoches  Parish,  La. 
Skowhegan  High  School,  Skowhegan, 

Me.  (home  land  and  other  land). 
Madawaska  Training  School,  Fort  Kent, 

Me. 

Agricultural  High  School,  Sparks,  Md. 
Hopkins  Academy,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Harwich  High  School,  Harwich,  Mass. 
Smith  Agricultural  School,  NorthamptOQ, 
Mass. 

Nwthboro  High  School,  Northboro,  Mass. 
Nwth  Easton  High  School,  North  EasUm, 
Mass. 

Petersham  High  School,  Peteraham,  Mass. 
Howard   Lake  High  School,  Howard 
Lake,  Minn. 


Willmar  High  School,  WiUmar,  Mhm. 
Mar3rville,  Mo.  (corn-growing  contests). 
Hopkinton  Hi^  School,  Ckmtoocook, 
N.H. 

Grafton  High  School,  Grafton,  N.  Dak. 
Crooksville  High  School,  OrookBYille, 
Ohio. 

Bedford  Village  Hi^  School,  Bedford, 
Ohio. 

Waterford  Borough  and  Township  High 

School,  Waterford,  Pa. 
Farragut  School,  Concord,  Tenn. 
Alford  Academy,  BuriEeville,  Tex.  (com 

club). 

Chester  Agricultural  High  School,  Ches- 
ter, Va.  (work  at  home  encouraged). 
Ellsworth  Hi^  School,  Ellsworth,  Wis. 


COBBELATION  OF  STUDY  AND  HOME  WORK  BABE. 

An  effort;  as  you  will  see  from  the  questionnaire,  was  made  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  the  agricultural  instruction  grew  out  of  the 
actual  home  needs  of  the  pupils  or  was  such  as  to  be  directly  applica- 
ble thereto,  and  how  much  of  it  consisted  of  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture in  general.  Rarely  has  any  attention  apparently  been  given 
to  the  direct  correlation  of  the  home  work  of  the  pupils  and  their 
classroom  instruction.    One  instructor  writes: 

All  members  of  the  class  do  some  home  work  and  report  each  month  in  a  wiitten 
thesis.  I  regard  this  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  year's  work.  It  is  accepted  at  the 
univenity  (California)  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  regular  study. 

CASES  OF  SYSTEMATIO  SUMMBB  SUFEBTISION. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  often  during  term  time  and 
how  often  in  summer  the  instructor  supervised  the  home  work,  no 
replies  were  given.  The  general  question^  Does  the  agricultural 
instructor  supervise  this  home-farm  productive  work?  found  affirma- 
tive answers.  Sometimes  the  instructors  report  that  they  supervise 
fortnightly  during  term  time  and  monthly  during  the  summer. 
Usually,  however,  there  is  no  summer  supervision,  and  sometimes 
not  even  one  visit  to  the  home  of  the  pupil  for  studying  at  first-hand 
the  pupil's  needs. 

The  most  systematic  supervision  of  home  work  is  foimd  in  such 
cases  as  that  of  Virginia^  where  the  instructor  serves  in  a  double 
capacity  as  teacher  of  the  pupils  who  come  to  the  school  and  as 
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demonstration  agent  among  adult  farmers;  and  in  Massachusetts, 
where  no  vocational  agricultural  training  may  receive  State  aid 
which  does  not  include  the  close  correlation  of  classroom  instruction 
with  productive  farming  on  the  home  land  of  the  pupils  and  the 
systematic  supervision  of  the  home-farm  work  by  the  instructor  from 
March  through  the  summer  until  the  end  of  November.  (The  Massa- 
chusetts agricultural  instructors  take  their  vacations  in  the  dormant 
months  of  winter.)  In  Massachusetts  the  formal  classroom  instruc- 
tion covers  about  four  spring  months  and  about  two  months  in  the 
fall.  Supervision  during  those  months  of  the  home-farm  work  is  less 
frequent  than  during  the  summer.  The  instructor's  primary  business 
in  the  summer  is  to  keep  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  his  pupils 
in  thdr  home  work,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  instructor 
visits  his  pupils  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  distance  which  he  has  to 
travel.  One  instructor  rides  a  circuit  of  between  50  and  60  miles 
from  farm  to  farm  among  his  pupils;  another  rides  a  circuit  of  over 
40  miles.    The  shortest  circuit  is  above  30. 

COBBELATION  AND  SUPERVISION  DESIRABLE. 

It  is  now  and  then  stated  among  the  remarks  submitted  with  the 
questionnaires  that  more  home  work,  and  closer  supervision  of  that 
home  work  by  the  agricultural  instructors,  would  greatly  enrich  the 
values  of  the  training  and  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  instruc- 
tion. Some  who  have  nevor  done  anything  of  the  sort  express  a  hope 
that  they  may  soon  undertake  a  closer  correlation  of  their  classroom 
instruction  and  the  home-farm  work  of  their  pupils,  giving  to  that 
work  the  impetus  of  their  personal  enthusiasm  and  of  their  dose  and 
inteUigent  supervision. 

PRIZES  AS  INCENTIVES. 

In  a  number  of  cases  reliance  appears  to  have  been  placed  on  the 
oflfering  of  prizes  as  incentives  to  good  home-farm  work.  Here  the 
work  is  sometimes  so  organized  that  committees  of  responsible  citizens 
undertake  to  inspect,  and  vouch  for,  the  honesty  and  high  quality  of 
the  work  and  results  of  the  home  enterprises.  On  the  whole,  there 
appears  to  be  good  evidence  that  {mzes  are  of  much  assistance, 
whether  the  supervision  of  the  home-farm  work  of  pupils  be  carried 
on  by  committees  of  citizens  or  by  the  agricultural  instructors.  In 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  32  of  the  incorporated  agricultural 
societies  of  the  State  have  this  year  had,  and  will  hereafter  receive, 
State  grants  of  $200  each  for  prizes  at  the  fall  fairs,  on  animals,  farm 
crops,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  by  the  exhibitors,  and  on  general 
excellence  in  stock  judging.  The  stock-judging  premiums  were 
keenly  contested  for.  The  prizes  at  the  local  fairs  were  usually: 
First,  $15  in  gold;  second,  $10;  third,  $5.   The  Brockton  Fair 
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Aasociatioix  put  up  $200  in  scholarships  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
winners  of  the  local  contests.  One  hundred  iwd  eleven  boys  took 
part  in  the  local  contests  and  fifteen  boys  entered  the  final  contest  at 
Brockton.  The  boys  from  the  Hadley  (Mass.)  School  won  $243  in 
prizes,  besides  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  won  by  one  of  the  .boys. 
Letters  which  were  rec^ved  show  that  local  contests  leading  to  some 
big  contest  in  a  State  and  some  big  prize  there  won,  or  to  a  trip  to 
Washington,  have  added  a  decided  zest  to  the  agricultural  training 
of  both  boys  and  girls. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  without  funds< 
for  field  work  the  past  summer,  and  Mr.  Crosby  was  unable  to  con- 
tribute data  for  this  part  of  our  report.  From  Mr.  A.-  C.  Monahan, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  following  very  interesting  accounts 
have  been  received: 

It  is  imposBible  for  me  to  say  what  school  is  matiiig  the  best  use  of  land  for  instruc- 
tional purposes,  but  I  like  the  plan  in  use  at  the  Concord  (Tenn.)  Agricultural  School 
for  an  institution  working  under  the  same  conditions  as  that  school.  The  pupils  are 
all  day  pupils  and  those  taking  agriculture  follow  a  scheme  somewhat  similar  to  the 
home-project  plan,  which  you  are  advocating  in  Massachusetts.  The  school  ground 
itself  (12  acres)  is  divided  between  a  playground  and  a  demonstration  plat.  The 
principal's  home  is  located  on  the  school  grounds.  About  6  acres  are  used  for  gardens. 
On  this  land  is  carried  out  a  series  of  demonstrations  to  show  the  merits  of  different 
methods  of  cultivation  and  fertilization. 

The  Cedron  School  in  Natchitoches  Parish,  La.,  is  making  good  use  of  its  land. 
Conditions  are  very  much  different  from  those  in  Tennessee.  The  school  has  an 
enrollment  of  about  105  pupils  in  all  grades  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,  with  bojrs  and 
girls  from  5  to  18  years  of  age.  The  school  garden  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  man. 
aged  as  a  common  garden,  no  pupil  owning  any  special  part  of  it,  but  all  work  together 
upon  the  garden  as  a  whole.  It  is  made  a  model  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  intended  to 
teach  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  community  as  well,  through  this  garden  the  best 
methods  of  cultivation.  In  the  few  years  that  the  school  has  been  in  existence  the 
garden  has  been  the  eariiest  in  the  community,  has  the  greatest  variety  of  vegetables, 
and  vegetables  of  the  best  quality.  Hotbeds  are  managed  in  connection  with  the 
school  work  and  thousands  of  early  plants  are  distributed  free  to  pupils  to  take  home 
to  their  home  gardens.  In  addition  to  this  work  on  the  school  grounds  by  the  boys 
and  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  (Mr.  Bott),  the  children  are  organized 
into  tomato,  pig,  and  com  clubs;  the  tomatoes,  pigs,  and  com  being  raised  at  their 
homes.  A  canning  establishment  has  been  erected  beside  the  school  building  as  a 
community  cooperative  movement,  with  the  principal  of  the  school  as  its  president. 
The  motive  for  its  establishment  was  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  vegetables  raised  by  the 
school  children,  both  on  the  school  property  and  on  their  home  land.  It  is,  however, 
canning  vegetables  of  all  sorts  for  the  entire  community.  This  year  it  will  put  up 
and  market  at  least  60,000  pounds,  netting  the  community  more  than  $2,000.  It  is 
10  mflee  to  the  nearest  railroad;  so  thatsuch  a  community  enterprise  was  badly  needed. 


Sometimes  it  has  been  thought  that  agriculture  can  only  be  taught 
successfully  where  the  school  itself  has  land  and  live  stock,  each 
closely  approximating  the  ideal  of  its  kind.    It  may  be  of  interest  to 
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members  of  this  association  to  know  that  the  winner  of  the  first  prize, 
$150;  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  the  winner  there  of  the  second  prize, 
$50,  in  stock  judging,  were  from  a  high  school  which  does  not  own  a 
head  of  live  stock  of  any  description.  The  training  of  these  boys 
for  the  event  was  had  by  going  from  farm  to  farm  and  scoring  the 
best  animals  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  also  by  a  trip 
to  the  agricultural  college,  where  excellent  types  of  the  different 
breeds  of  live  stock  to  be  judged  were  to  be  found.  Substantial 
prizes  were  also  won  by  pupils  trained  in  agricultural  classes  at  high 
schools  which  do  not  own  or  operate  a  foot  of  cultivated  land. 


The  effort  to  secure  information  as  to  the  profit  of  the  individual 
pupils  from  the  working  of  land  other  than  school  land  was  largely 
unavailing.  The  Madawaska  Training  School,  Fort  Kent,  Me.,  re- 
ported returns  not  all  in,  but  so  far  the  highest  net  profit  this  year, 
$5.10.  The  profits  are  sometimes  suggested,  when  not  stated  in 
specific  figures.  For  example,  the  Savannah  High  School,  Savannah, 
Mo.,  reported  as  follows: 

The  work  we  have  done  with  land  has  been  in  connection  with  a  9-acre  tract,  which 
we  rented.  The  first  year  some  of  the  boys  of  the  class  did  the  work;  the  second  year 
(the  present  year)  we  had  the  work  done  by  a  man.  We  have  directed  the  work  and 
have  used  any  materials  we  needed  from  the  land.  Our  work  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  seed  com,  seed  oats,  clover,  millet,  potatoes,  and  alfalfa.  The  profits  have 
gone  to  the  owner  Gt  the  land  and  to  those  who  did  the  work. 


By  net  profit,  of  course,  is  meant  profit  after  the  pupil  had  paid 
himself  for  his  own  labor  and  had  met  all  other  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  his  crop  or  crops.  The  highest  net  profit  for  1911-12  in 
Massachusetts  was  $270.24.  This  pupil  had  paid  himself  $109.02 
for  labor  and  had  paid  others  of  his  family  for  labor,  use  of  land, 
etc.,  $771.49.  The  total  income  of  the  family  from  his  home  project, 
which  consisted  of  the  handling  of  12  dairy  cows  from  November  7 
to  June  7,  and  which  had  been  carefully  studied  at  the  school  and 
supervised  by  the  agricultural  instructor,  was  $1,150.75.  In  addition 
this  boy,  18  years  of  age,  was  allowed  by  his  father  for  other  farm 
work  done  at  home  $200.  The  boy's  income  from  farm  work  alone, 
therefore,  for  the  school  period  covered  by  the  report,  was  $579.26. 
This  13  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  combination  of  earning  and 
learning  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  "part-time" 
training  in  agriculture  which  was  discussed  before  this  association  a 
year  ago.  (See,  also,  above,  p.  34.)  The  least  favorable  total  this 
year  was  $7  from  a  one-eighth  acre  garden,  immaculately  kept, 
but  80  carefully  kept  that  the  labor  cost,  in  spite  of  the  instructor's  * 
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best  advice,  ran  up  far  too  high  for  economic  production.  Som0  of 
the  figures  were  radically  reduced  by  crop  failure  due  to  unseasonable 
frosts,  drought,  or  blight.  One  boy's  garden  was  cut  back  three 
times  by  killing  frosts.  Appendix  D  gives  items  taken  from  the 
accounts  of  5  boys  from  each  of  five  representative  points  in 
Massachusetts  where  this  plan  of  training  has  been  in  operation  the 
past  season.  All  but  3  of  these  boys  showed  earnings  from  farm 
work  running  into  three  figures.  Two  earned  over  $300,  12  earned 
over  $200.  Of  the  3  that  fell  under  $100,  1  earned  $95.10;  another, 
$64.90;  and  the  third,  $58.47.  The  total  farm  earnings  of  the  25 
pupils  exceeded  $5,000. 


Some  of  the  returns  sent  in,  apart  from  the  questionnaire  blank, 
cover  both  high-school  and  elementary-school  training.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  foUowing  letter  from  J.  D.  Eggleston,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Virginia,  bears  perhaps  more 
closely  on  high-school  training  than  on  elementary,  and  is  therefore 
here  given: 

First.  We  have  organized  in  45  out  of  the  100  counties  com  clubs  composed  of 
schoolboys  ranging  from  10  to  18  years  of  age.  We  have  about  2,500  boys  in  these 
clubs. 

We  have  in  each  of  these  counties  a  man  called  the  "demonstration  agent,"  whose 
business  it  is  to  assist  the  adult  farmer  or  any  member  of  our  boys'  com  club  who 
desires  to  be  shown  how  to  raise  better  crops  of  com  and  grass.  The  adult  farmer 
uses  as  much  of  his  own  land  as  he  pleases  in  following  the  directions  of  the  demon- 
stration agent. 

Each  boy  has  1  acre  on  his  father's  farm;  if  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  com 
club  for  more  than  one  year,  he  has  his  acre  of  com  and  also  an  acre  of  grass.  He 
works  strictly  under  the  eye  of  the  demonstration  agent,  and  the  agreement  with  the 
lather  is  that  the  crop  belongs  to  the  boy,  as  we  do  not  desire  the  boy  to  be  exploited, 
and  we  wish  to  teach  him  that  phase  of  citizenship  which  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
commerce. 

We  have  also  11  agricultural  schools;  four  years  ago  we  had  2;  we  hope  to  add  1 
or  2  to  the  list  each  year,  and  we  are  anjuiging  in  these  schools,  and  have  already 
arranged  in  5  of  them,  so  that  the  teacher  of  agriculture  at  the  school  shall  also  be  the 
demonstration  agent  in  the  coimty  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiire,  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  State  board  of  education,  and  the  local  educational 
authorities,  the  program  of  work  for  the  demonstration  agent  is  agreed  upon.  For 
example,  at  the  agricultiural  school  in  Nansemond  County  the  instructor  in  agricul- 
ture at  the  school  devotes  three  days  of  the  week  to  the  school  farm  and  the  agricul- 
tural work  at  the  school;  and  three  days  of  the  week  in  the  county,  showing  the 
farmers  and  the  boys  on  their  farms  how  to  improve  agricultural  production. 

We  have  the  same  plan  at  the  Nottoway  County  High  School,  situated  at  Burke- 
ville,  Va.,  and  the  same  plan  will  be  started  at  three  other  schools  this  fall.  The  plan 
has  worked  admirably  in  Nansemond  Coimty  and  in  Nottoway  County,  and  has  helped 
to  popularize  schools  to  a  great  extent. 

It  is  now  a  conmion  thing  for  farmers  to  come  to  the  schools  to  have  seed  tested,  to 
seek  advice  on  all  eortB  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  iami,  and  to  ask  for  the  services 
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of  the  demonstration  agent  on  their  farms.  You  can  imagine  the  hold  that  this  gives 
the  school  upon  the  conmiimity  within  a  radius  of  6  to  10  miles  and  even  farther. 

The  instructor  in  agriculture  in  the  Nansemond  Agricultural  School  last  session 
probably  paid  back  to  the  farmers  three  or  four  times  the  amoimt  of  his  salary  by  show- 
ing them  how  to  eliminate  hog  cholera ,  which  had  been  ''rife  in  that  county  for  years. 
He  has  completely  eliminated  it. 

This  does  not  include  the  excellent  work  that  ha  has  done  in  increasing  com  produc- 
tion, cotton  production,  trucking,  and  the  raising  <A  grass;  and  I  may  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  where  this  demonstration  work  is  being  done,  the  increase  in  com  per 
acre  has  been  phenomenal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  grass,  and,  of  course,  the  teach- 
ing will  be  extended  to  other  farm  produce.  We  had  to  begin  with  what  we  thought 
was  the  easiest  thing  to  take  hold  of. 

Second.  Our  idea  here  is  that  the  best  use  tibat  can  be  made  of  the  school  land  or 
school  farm  is  to  use  it  as  a  demonstration  plat  to  show  what  the  land  will  produce, 
and  while  using  it  in  this  way  to  use  these  materials  as  the  proper  subjects  upon  which 
the  children  may  concentrate  their  self-activities. 

You  can  see,  for  example,  that  any  amount  of  arithmetic  of  the  best  kind  can  be 
gotten  through  school  farm  work.  We  require  accurate  accounts  of  outgoing  and 
incoming;  we  require  that  the  account  be  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  crop;  we  require 
that  the  boy  shall,  at  every  step,  describe  clearly  what  he  is  doing,  and  why;  and  we 
thus  get  excellent  materials  for  the  study  of  arithmetic,  oral  and  written  language, 
writing,  spelling,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  proper  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  school  farm  work  shall  be 
done  by  the  children  for  the  school.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  products  to  a  certain 
extent  shall  accrue  to  the  common  fund  in  this  miniature  democracy,  and  that  the  funds 
firom  the  sale  of  these  products  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  children,  be  used  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  democracy;  as,  for  example,  for  library  books,  for  pictures,  and  for 
other  piu-poses  of  improving  the  democratic  environment. 

Beyond  this,  the  children  should  receive  pay  for  their  labor;  and  if  they  do  not, 
the  management  of  the  school  becomes  autocratic  and  the  child  is  exploited,  which  is 
absolutely  foreign  and  repulsive  to  democratic  ideals. 

The  child  is  a  citizen  in  the  making  and  the  teacher  is  the  citizen  maker.  The 
school  is  the  atmosphere  for  the  growth  of  democratic  ideals.  The  citizen  is  not 
complete  who  does  not  know  the  value  of  labor  and  who  does  not  receive  the  proper 
return  for  his  labor. 

I  can  not  state  too  strongly  that  I  believe  that  the  best  place  to  teach  agriculture 
is  on  the  farm,  and  that  it  will  not  cost  any  more  money  and  will  produce  much  more 
satisfactory  results  in  every  way  if  we  have  the  boy  apply  the  theory,  not  at  the  school, 
but  on  the  farm  where  he  is  likely  to  make  his  own  livijig  in  the  future. 

I  need  not  say  to  you  that  one  of  the  great  handicaps  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  high  schools  is  that  it  tends  to  become  a  purely  academic  routine;  and  a  healthy, 
energetic  boy  becomes  utterly  disgusted  with  studying  about  agriculture  and  going 
through  all  sorts  of  motions,  when  his  whole  being  cries  out  for  the  opportunity  to 
shuck  his  coat  and  feel  the  sweat  spring  from  his  pores,  while  he  knows  that  he  is  work- 
ing his  own  crop  with  his  own  muscle  and  that  the  returns  for  his  labor  will  go  into  his 
own  pocket. 


Failure  to  pay  attention  to  the  home  conditions  and  home  work 
of  the  agricultural  pupils  one  may  suspect  is  often  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  instructor  must  teach  other  subjects  than  agriculture. 
The  questionnaire  called  for  returns  as  to  how  many  agricultural 
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instructors  were  called  upon  to  teach  other  subjects  than  agriculture. 
Thirteen  reported  that  they  taught  only  agriculture,  41  reported 
that  they  taught  other  subjects.  Among  the  other  subjects  which 
the  instructors  were  called  upon  to  teach  were  the  following:  Phjrsical 
training,  manual  training,  physiology,  biology,  zoology,  botany, 
physics,  chemistry,  physical  geography,  bookkeeping,  psychology, 
rhetoric,  English,  Latin,  Oerman,  algebra,  geometry,  history,  civics, 
and  geography. 

XT8E  OP  HOME  FARM  I^ND  MOST  IMPORTANT. 

Yoin*  committee  feels  that  an  enormous  opportunity  for  usefulness, 
both  cultural  and  vocational,  is  being  missed  where  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  by  high  schools  is  not  so  conducted  as  to  stimulate  home 
production  and  to  bring  that  home  production  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  through  the  patient  and  sympathetic  but  persistent  super- 
vision of  competent  agricultural  instructors.  It  is  reported  that  in 
New  York  28  high  schools  are  teaching  agriculture;  in  Ohio,  900. 
Yoin*  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  hour  is  at  hand  for  fiuther- 
ing,  not  so  much  the  rapid  extension  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
to  an  ever-growing  number  of  high  schools,  as  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  where  it  is  already  established  by  cen- 
t  tering  it  upon  supervised  economic  production  carried  out  by  the 
pupils  on  their  home  farms. 


(c)  m  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

RETURNS  FROM  OmO. 

Ohio  reports  that  10,000  elementary  schools  in  that  State  are  now 
teaching  agriculture.  Mr.  Lester  S.  Ivins  has  written  that  in  Ohio 
there  are  now  about  1,500  hoys  in  the  acre  com  contest  and  2,000 
boys  in  the  acre  wheat  contest.  Winning  boys  in  each  county  get 
large  cash  prizes  and  free  trips  to  Washington,  D  C.  The  above 
contests  are  by  country  boys  in  the  country,  excepting  in  a  few  cases 
where  city  boys  went  out  into  the  country  and  secured  acre  plats  in 
order  to  get  into  the  contest. 

Our  estimate  on  village  and  city  gaidens,  on  vacant  lots  and  back-3rard  home 
gardens,  is  25,000  pupils.  This  is  very  conservative,  because  many  gardeneifB  in 
out  of  the  way  places  did  not  register. 

The  following  is  a  very  interesting  report  of  the  Willard  School 
Farm,  Willard  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  submitted  by  Mr.  R.  F. 
Powell: 

Our  Willard  School  Farm  is  just  closing  a  very  successful  summer's  work,  a  report 
of  which  I  wiU  gladly  send  if  you  desire  it.  It  is  not,  however,  a  part  of  any  high- 
school  or  grade-school  curriculum.   The  class  is  conducted  during  the  summer  months 
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only,  and  the  cUiss  is  made  up  of  volunteera,  principally  from  Willard  School  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

To  properly  describe  the  land  that  we  have  in  use,  I  need  to  divide  it  into  three 
parts:  First,  Willard  Farm  proper  consists  of  three  large  vacant  lots  in  close  prox- 
ity  to  each  other,  which  together  contain  2}  acres.  They  are  divided  into  165  gardens 
containing  600  to  800  square  feet  each.  They  are  properly  prepared  and  fertilized 
and  are  loaned  to  childrra  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
public  schools  to  cultivate,  on  condition  that  the  plat  must  be  well  cultivated  and 
cared  for  and  that  the  holder  must  not  trespass  upon  anyone  else's  garden,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  his  or  her  plat.  Everything  grown  upon  a  garden  belongs  to  the  boy  or 
girl  who  does  the  cultivation  and  may  be  disposed  of  as  he  or  she  may  wish. 

Each  gardener  pays  a  fee  of  35  cents  if  in  the  eighth  grade  and  25  cents  in  all  other 
grades,  for  which  he  receives  all  the  seeds  and  plants  and  tools  required  in  hifl 
garden. 

When  a  boy  or  girl  passes  out  of  the  eighth  grade,  if  he  wishes  to  continue  his  agri- 
cultural work  he  must  boirow  a  vacant  lot  of  someone  any  size  up  to  a  half  acre. 
These  are  also  thoroughly  prepared  and  fertilized.  The  gardener  furnishes  all  his 
seeds,  plants,  and  tools  and  receives  the  entire  crop.  There  were  3|  acres  of  such  lots 
cultivated  by  my  boys  this  year.  Four  of  these  boys  earned  from  $75  to  $150  each 
during  the  summer  months.  The  third  division  of  the  work  is  the  home  garden. 
It  is  usually  in  the  back  yard  or  a  vacant  lot  next  door.  The  care  of  preparing  and 
fertilizing  is  done  by  the  gardeners,  which  often  includes  two  or  more  members  of  the 
family.  My  only  part  in  connection  with  these  gardens  is  an  occasional  visit  and 
such  kindly  advice  as  may  be  asked  for.  Thore  were  about  500  such  gardens  this  year 
in  this  (Willard)  School  District.  Last  year  thore  were  about  250,  and  the  year  hetare 
about  125.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  believing  that  much  of  this  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  home  gardens  is  due  to  the  very  successfid  gardens  that  the  165  children  had 
in  Willard  School  Farm. 


In  Massachusetts,  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  extenr 
sion  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUegei  land  has 
been  used  the  past  year  by  school  children,  chiefly  elementary,  as 
follows:  Raising  com,  by  4,562  children;  raising  beans,  1,814;  raising 
potatoes,  6,781. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hart,  professor  of  education  at  the  college,  who  gave 
these  figures,  wrote  further  as  follows: 

In  additicm  to  these,  there  were  two  clubs,  smaller  in  number— one,  the  potato 
culture  club,  numbering  about  190.  These  were  given  special  directions  as  to  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  with  a  view  to  discovering  a  strain  of  high-yielding  tubers  by 
selection  of  seed  from  the  best  producing  hills.  Another  club  which  I  organized  this 
year  for  the  first  time  is  called  the  Junior  Com  Growers'  and  Junior  Potato  Growers' 
Club,  in  which  a  half  acre  of  potatoes  and  a  whole  acre  of  com  were  taken  as  a  basis 
of  competition  in  a  prize  contest.  This  club  numbered  29,  located  for  the  most  part  in 
Hampshire  County.  I  did  not  extend  it  throughout  the  State,  because  I  wanted  to 
make  a  try-out  of  the  details  of  the  work  connected  with  such  a  club  before  making 
it  a  State-wide  oiganization.  I  have  now  got  the  matter  sufficiently  well  in  hand 
to  extend  the  proposition  to  all  boys  of  the  State  next  year.  It  will  constitute  one 
feature  of  the  work  in  charge  of  Prof.  Morton.  After  this  year's  experience,  it  seems 
advisable  to  reduce  the  area  in  the  case  of  potatoes  to  one-eighth  of  an  acre  and  in 
the  case  of  com  to  one-fourth  of  an  acre.   Quite  a  number  of  Mr.  Burke's  boys  in 
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Hadley  were  in  this  contest,  and  I  find  that  not  only  his  boys  but  those  in  Amherst, 
who  are  attending  school,  are  having  difficulty  in  securing  the  crops  on  as  laige  an 
area  as  the  acre  of  com  or  the  one-half  acre  of  potatoes  without  hiring  considerable  help. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  I  think  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  area,  especially  in  the  case 
of  bojrs  who  are  attending  school.  For  3roung  men  tmder  19,  who  have  quit  their 
school  work,  a  larger  area  may  still  be  advisable  and  some  change  in  that  direction 
may  be  made  in  the  future. 


APPENDIX  A. 


SUMMARY  OF  INFORMATION  FROM  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OR  CURRENT 

BULLETINS. 


(Figures  in  pannlheses  are  cost  of  maintaining  land,  annually,  as  reported.) 


ALABAMA. 


First  District  School:  571  acres  owned.    ($1,000.)   DemoTiHtration  work;  5  varieties 

com;  7  varieties  wheat,  in  1-acre  plats. 
Third  District  School:  40  acres  owned;  25  acres  in  cultivation,  experimental.  Work: 

Chemical  needs  of  soil  are  studied;  physical  defects  are  remedied;  improvement 

of  worn  soil;  rotations  are  practiced;  variety  tests  of  com  done;  fertilizer  testa  of 

com  and  cotton  made;  variety  tests  of  grasses  and  forage  crops;  cultural  methods 

taught;  students  are  required  to  do  some  farm  work. 
Fyth  District  School:  80  acres  owned;  not  all  used  for  demonstration  work.  Breeding 

work:  Plats,  15  acres  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  vegetables.   General  farm  work,  45 

acres. 

Sixth  District  School:  80  acres  owned.  ($1,000.)  Variety  and  fertilizer  teals.  Dem- 
onstration work  for  maximum  yields,  1  acre.  Three-fourths  of  land  used  for 
demonstration  of  com  and  cotton.  All  boys  required  to  do  two  hours  of  work  per 
week  on  farm. 

Eleventh  District  School:  300  acres  owned;  60  acres  tinder  cultivation;  20  acres  for 
experimental  piuposes;  remainder  for  general  farm  crops. 


First  District  School:  462  acres,  consisting  of  both  high  and  low  lands.    Various  crops; 

300  acres  used.   Hired  labor  and  some  schoolbojrs  carry  on  the  work.  During 

school  year  the  boys  did  major  portion  of  work.   Much  stock. 
Second  District  School:  200  acres  tillable  land.   Com,  47  acres;  sorghum,  30  acres; 

melons,  2  acres;  etc.   Orchard.   1912 — ^Acre  rotation  plots,  cooperative  plan; 

school  to  fumish  seed,  tools,  ett?.,  and  boys  the  labor.   Each  to  share  one-half. 

Much  stock. 

Third  District  School:  400  acres;  150  acres  cultivated  for  demonstration  purposes; 

remainder  for  general  farm.   Orchard  work;  breeding  plat  work;  seed  selection 

work;  variety  testing  work,  68  acres;  fertilizer  test;  deep  plowing  test;  cover 

crops  experiment;  much  stock. 
Fowrih  District  School:  500  acres;  some  gravelly  ridges  and  some  bottom' land;  100 

acres  to  general  crops.   All  work  done  by  students,  paid.   Have  some  live  stock. 


University  Farm  School^  at  Davis:  779  acres.  Expei^imental  work  by  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Califomia.  Field  work  by  students, 
observation.  In  agricultural  botany  students  have  small  (20  feet  by  24  feet) 
garden  plats.  Demonstration  and  experiment  plats  are  in  charge  of  experiment 
station  and  separate  from  school. 


Fort  Lerms  School  of  Affricultyre:  6,400  acres;  130  acres  cultivated.   Grains  and  orchard 
work. 
42 
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OBOBOIA. 


Gerural  notes  for  all  the  district  schools  of  Georgia:  Students  work  on  farm  part  time  dur- 
ing school  year;  paid;  third  and  fourth  year  students  have  acre  plats.  Class  and 
field  work  go  together.  Income  from  farms,  1911,  1395  to  13,716;  from  the  11, 
122,832. 

Second  District  School:  315  acres;  80  acres  in  practical  firming,  agronomy;  5  acres, 

horticulture;  remainder  for  pasturage  and  forestry.   Have  some  stock. 
Fifth  District  School:  Monroe,  Ga.   No  data. 
Ninth  District  Sdtool:  Model  farm. 


Sparks  Agneultural  School'  7  acres  owned.  Experiments  in  orchard.  Dosen  one- 
eighth  acre  wheat  varieties;  20  grass  plats.  Each  student  has  1  acre  at  home 
for  summer  work.  Demonstration  plats  on  25  farms;  alfalfa,  etc.;  work  on  100 
farms  in  1911;  200  com  growers'  club  plats  in  1911;  new  variety  com  introduced 
CO  1,000  fanns. 


Smith's  Agricultural  School:  93  acres  owned.  Demonstration.  ($1,500.)  Five  acres 
growing  yoimg  apple  orchard;  1  acre  spraying,  pruning,  and  renovating  old 
orchard;  one-fourth  acre  raspberries;  one-eighth  acre  peach  nursery;  2  acres 
garden;  one-fourth  acre  ear  to  row  com  test  (best  yield  ll^  bushels  com  from 
50  hills);  one-fourth  acre  alfalfa;  remainder  general  crops. 


Dunbar  Sdu>ol,  Chippewa  County:  600  acres;  80  acres  cultivated.  ($1,500.)  Second 
year  only.  Have  some  stock.  Students  work  part  of  time,  by  groups;  no  indi- 
vidual plat  work  yet.  Planned:  Agronomy,  1  acre  to  one-twentieth-acre  plats; 
grain  breeding  and  forage  crops;  preparing  seed  bed  and  fertilizer.  Horticulture, 
1  acre;  vegetables  for  school  only;  propagation  of  plants  and  cultural  methods. 
Soils  and  fertilizers,  1  acre  to  one-twentieth  acre;  to  determine  what  special  fer- 
tilizer is  needed.  Remainder,  pasture  for  cows  and  pigs  and  grain  for  stock; 
some  forestry  work. 

Menomonie  County  Sdux>l:  106  acres;  use  52  acres.  ($1,200.)  (Receipts  for  1911, 
$564.)  Agronomy,  40  acres,  one-tenth  acre  to  4-acre  plats.  Horticulture,  IJ- 
acre  to  one- tenth  acre  plats.  Demonstration  work  outside  with  alfalfa  and  potatoes ; 
experiments  with  green  manuring  and  fertilizers;  different  rotations  of  crops; 
com  breeding  work. 


Harrison  County:  500  acres;  25  acres  worked  in  1912;  2  acres  by  each  student;  5 
acre  demonstration  plats;  1-acre  to  one-twentieth-acre  fertilizer  plats;  have  stock. 

Bolivar  County  Industrial  College:  20  acres  of  land.   No  data  received. 

SunfijOfvoer  County^  Moorhead:  35  acres;  {-acre  rotation  plats  planned  for  next  year; 
students  have  plats— they  draw  plans,  prepare  soil,  and  do  demonstration  work; 
aim  is  to  haVe  an  ideal  farm. 
Jones  County  Agricultural  Sigh  Sdiool:  40  acres.  ($500. )  Land  is  terraced ;  cleared 
of  stumps.  ($1,000.)  Soil-improvement  crops  put  on  last  season;  aim  is  to 
make  farm  work  demonstrational;  farai  is  now  on  self-supporting  and  paying 
basis. 

Alcorn  County:  40  acres  owned;  land  is  wom  out;  will  be  built  up. 
Simpson  County:  5-acre  to  one-half  acre  demonstration  plats  in  soils  and  fertilizers; 
experiments  carried  on  by  subeoiling  with  dynamite. 
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Noxubee  County:  40  acres.  ($1»500.)  Demonstration— 1  acre  wheat;  7  acres  com; 
one-fourth  acre  peanuts;  1  acre  peas;  one-fourth  acre  beans;  one-eighth  acre  soy 
beans;  1\  sucreB  potatoes;  1  acre  garden;  15  acres  hay.  Aim  is  to  distribute 
garden  seed  and  to  teach  diversified  farming. 

Mayne  County:  90  acres;  40  acres  in  open;  have  stock.  All  students  do  some  farm 
work.  Demonstration  plats — 13|  acres  in  one-half  acre  plats;  6  acres  in  agronomy 
department,  inclusive;  horticulture — ^fertilizer  on  com;  1}  acres  in  one-eighth  acre 
to  one-fourth  acre  plats  to  show  yields,  adaptability,  root  and  stem  growth.  Soils 
and  fertilizers:  2  acres  nitrate  of  soda  on  oats  and  com;  2  acres  to  find  difference 
in  uplands  and  lowlands  for  cane;  1  acre  to  find  difference  in  benefit  to  land  of 
grass  and  pea  crop;  general  uses  for  remainder  of  farm.  '^Offering  suggestions  to 
those  who  will  take  them is  one  of  the  aims. 


State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Alfred:  236  acres  owned;  130  acres  cultivate.  ($150.) 
To  determine  comparative  yields  of  cereals  and  root  crops;  commercial  records 
kept  on  farm;  to  demonstrate  advantage  of  seed  selection  and  breeding  of  pure 
seeds;  drainage;  fertilizer  tests;  to  demonstrate  profit  of  old  abandoned  orchard; 
to  riiow  cost  account  of  1  acre  renovated  orchard  (net  income  $100);  to  show  1 
acre  potato  yield  288  bushels;  ($44);  17  acres  were  used  exclusively  for  experi- 
ments and  growing  plants  for  class  use;  much  stock  kept;  variety  work  done. 

State  School  at  MorriavUle:  200  acres  for  demonstration  work;  has  some  stock. 

State  School  at  Canton:  170  acres,  leased;  no  experimental  work  planned;  have 
stock.  (1)  Work  to  determine  cost  of  production:  4)  acres  potatoes — ^planting, 
spraying,  storming,  selecting  seed,  fertilizing,  and  digging;  com,  18  acres;  oats, 
16  acres;  cabbage,  li  acres;  beets,  seven-sixteenths  acre  (one-half  sugar  beets); 
alfalfa,  nine-sixteenths  acre;  hay,  43  acres.  (2)  Demonstration  work:  (A)  Fer- 
tilizer for  oat  plant;  proper  amount  of  seed  per  acre  without  loss  to  clover  seeding. 
(B)  Ear- to-row  com  work;  com  breeding.   (C)  Chemical  fertilizer. 


Murray  State  School:  190  acres;  10  acres  for  demonstration  purposes.  ($4,000.)  Has 
stock.  Students  do  no  work  yet,  but  will  have  it  soon;  they  have  1)  hours'  work 
a  week  now.  Agronomy,  one-fourth  acre  plats;  cost  of  production;  system  of 
culture,  care,  etc.  Soils  and  fertilizers,  10  acres;  bamyard  fertilizer;  next  year 
will  have  commercial  fertilizer;  balance  of  farm  for  farm  crops.  Experiment 
work  on  outside  farms  in  wheat,  com,  milo  maize,  Kafir  com,  soy  beans,  peas, 
peanuts,  alfalfa. 

Connors  State  School:  160  acres  owned.  ($1,000.)  Demonstration  work;  good  farming 
methods  are  advanced.  £xperim«ital  work  may  be  taken  up  next  year.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  do  some  wotk  on  farm. 

Cornell  Stale  School:  91  acres;  experiment  fami  crops.  ($2,000.) 

Cameron  State  School'  160  acres;  part  upland  and  part  lowland;  100  acres  cultivated, 
showing  cultural  methods;  4  acres  irrigation  plant.  Value  of  good  seed;  variety 
testing.   Road  making. 

Panhandle  Agricultural  Institute:  80  acres.  ($600.)  10  acres  in  1912.  Sununer 
tilled  one-half  and  put  one-half  to  crops.  Work:  Best  cultural  methods;  grading 
and  judging  plants;  study  of  seed.  Experiments:  Testing  use  of  fertilizer;  vari- 
ous grain  and  forage-crop  experiments;  breeding  work;  drought-resistance  crops. 
Increased  plats  to  farmers;  65  acres  in  1912;  30  acres  summer  tilled;  one-half  acre 
alfalfa;  l^-acre  fertilizer  test;  5  acres  for  crops  for  class  use;  2-acre  drought-re- 
sistance crops;  1  acre  soighum;  2  acres  orchard;  18  acres  increased  plats. 
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HoMkell  State  School:  80  acres.  .Results:  1  variety  broom  com,  0.  K.;  several  cross- 
bred soighums,  pronuse  well.   Plans:  Pure  seed  work. 


National  Farm  School:  360  acres;  cultivated  by  student  body  of  74,  who  work  three 
years,  using  one-tenth  acre  plats;  they  work  81  hours  a  week;  |9,000  net  im>fit; 
$500  were  paid  to  two  only,  who  cultivated  50  acres;  com  breeding  work  carried 
on;  work  with  shmbs  and  flowen.  Production:  119  acres  hay,  9  acres  sweet 
com,  10  acres  tomatoes,  10  acres  apples,  1  acre  grapes,  13  acrsa  rye,  9  acres  oats,  4 
acres  vegetables,  61  acres  com,  8  acres  potatoes,  4  acres  pears,  8  acres  cowpeas, 
4  acres  wheat,  1  acre  cabbage,  2  acres  asparagus. 


Randolph  Center:  100  acres  owned.  ($1,200.)  School  farm  used  as  model  and  demon- 
stration farm  for  school;  animals  and  fields  used  as  material  for  school;  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  on  in  com  breeding,  oats,  and  fertilisers;  cooperative 
work  on  orchards,  cow  testing,  and  agricultural  advice. 


La  Cro8se  County  School:  140  boys  in  coimty  each  have  one-half  acre  plat — come  tmder 
school  direction;  demonstration  plats,  5  acres.  Agronomy,  one-tenth  acre  to  1 
acre;  alfal^,  oats  variety  tests,  fertilizer  tests,  ear-to-row  com  test.  Soils  and 
fertilizers.  Use  peat  and  commercial  fertilizer  on  sandy  soil.  Forage  crops — 
Canadian  peas  and  oats  for  hay;  com  for  silage;  al&dfa. 

Dtrnn  County  School:  6  acres;  leased  since  1902.  Horticulture — different  trees  and 
shmbs  planted;  work  with  various  grains;  vegetables;  variety  tests  carried  on; 
treatment,  fungus  diseases,  insect  control;  land  first  planted  to  com;  now  in 
alMfoi;  want  80  to  160  acres  of  land. 

MUvxmkee  County  School  of  AffrkuUure:  236  acres;  owned;  10  acres  orchard;  200  trees 
and  7,000  plants  of  various  types. 

Winnebago  County,  Wmneconne:  11  acres.  ($250.)  Drainage  work  carried  on;  need 
40  acres  for  model  farm  and  5  acres  for  testing  varieties.  Agronomy:  2  varieties 
wheat,  1  acre  each;  1  variety  com,  5  acres;  2  acres  for  ear  to  row  com  test;  1  acre 
for  orchard  and  shmbs;  onions,  1  square  rod,  several  fertilizers  used;  variety  test 
work  with  potatoes,  soy  beans,  and  cabbage.  Ccvn-growing  contest  carried  on  on 
outside  farms.   Farm  side  a  failure. 

Marathon  County^  Wauwu:  3  acres;  raise  pedigreed  grains;  orchard,  1  acre,  used  for 
experiment  and  demonstration  work  in  pruning  and  spraying  by  students. 

Marinette  County^  Marinette:  6  acres.  ($500.)  2  acres  of  one-eighth  acre  plats  for 
agronomy  demonstration  work;  2  acres  of  one-half  acre  plats  for  fertilizer  work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Denumstration  work  at  Northwest  School  of  Agriculture  j  Croohston^  Minn, 
anoome  1912, 16,600.) 
Projects.  Acres. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Five-year  rotation   2.5 

Three-year  rotation   1. 5 

Wheat  continuously  5 

Wheat  continuously  with  red  clover  5 
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Projects.                                             Acres.  Yeftf 

started. 

6.  Seven-year  rotatum                                                          3.6  1911 

6.  Com  continuously  6  1911 

7.  Milling-wheat  experiments  (4  varieties)  76  1912 

8.  North  Dakota  wilt-resistant  flax  (variety  test)  25  1912 

9.  Alfalfa  work  (variety,  fertilizer,  and  nurse-crop  tests)                    2. 0  1908 

10.  Quack  grass  plat                                                                L  0  1910 

11.  Variety  test  of  137  varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley                   7. 7  1912 

12.  Fiber  flax  (experiment  in  coope^tion  with  Federal  Government).     2.0  1912 

13.  Com  breedmg  (Minnesota  No.  23)                                           1. 0  1911 

14.  Winter-wheat  experiments                                                    1.0  1911 

15.  Tillage  experiment: 

(a)  Use  of  packer  5  1912 

(6)  Subsoil  plowing  5  1912 

(c)  Dynamite  subsoiling                                                     4.0  1912 

16.  Rate  of  sowing  grains: 

(a)  Wheat                                                                      LO  1912 

(6)  Oats                                                                       1.0  1912 

17.  Methods  of  sowing  grass — 

(a)  On  disked  barley  stubble                                               1. 15  1912 

(6)  On  fall  plowing  38  1912 

(c)  On  com  stubble   1912 

(d)  On  potato  ground,  not  plowed   1912 

(e)  Demonstration  plats  25  1911 

18.  The  use  of  fertilizers  (demonstration  with  crops  in  a  7-year  rota- 

tion, and  with  alfalfa)  20  1912 

19.  Major  farm  rotation: 

(a)  5  fields  of  50  acres  each  in  5-year  rotation                         250. 0  1911 

(b)  7  fields  of  30  acres  each  in  7-year  rotation                          210. 0  1911 

20.  Drainage  (see  Bulletin  No.  110,  Minnesota  Experiment  Station).  .320. 0  1908 


For  projects  in  poultry  raising  see  Bulletin  No.  119,  Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 

Horticultural  projects  were  as  follows:  (1)  Variety  testing  in  vegetable  garden — (a) 
Cucumbers,  2  varieties;  (6)  cabbage,  2  varieties;  (c)  beets,  3  varieties;  (d)  carrots,  4 
varieties;  (e)  parsnips,  3  varieties;  (J)  peas,  3  varieties;  (g)  radishes,  3  varieties;  (h) 
sweet  com,  3  varieties;  (t)  tomatoes,  7  varieties;  (j)  beans,  2  varieties;  (k)  onions,  4 
varieties;  (2)  lettuce,  rutabagas,  and  turnips,  1  variety  each;  (m)  cauliflower,  2 
varieties;  (n)  squash,  2  varieties;  (o)  pie  pumpkin,  2  varieties. 

(2)  Potatoes:  (a)  Variety  testing,  7  varieties;  (6)  potato  experiments — Selected 
seed  (cellar  selection),  hill-selected  seed,  common-mn  seed,  roee  Hps  or  run-out  seed, 
scabby  seed  treated  with  formalin,  scabby  seed  untreated,  seed  ends  as  seed,  stem 
ends  with  eyes;  (c)  experiments  on  larger  fields — Early  Ohio  treated  with  formalin, 
untreated  seed,  Carmen  No.  1  treated,  Carmen  No.  1  imtreated;  (d)  spraying  experi- 
ment— Early  Ohio  sprayed  three  times,  Bordeaux  5-5-50;  early  Ohio  checked;  Car- 
men No.  1,  Bordeaux  5-5-50,  three  times;  Carmen  No.  1  checked;  all  other  varieties 
sprayed  two  times,  5-5-50. 

(3)  Nursery  work:  (a)  Fruit-tree  grafting;  (5)  cuttings  planted;  (c)  seed  collecting. 

(4)  Fruit  planting:  (a)  Apples,  6  varieties;  (6)  crab  apples,  4  varieties;  (c)  plums, 
3  varieties;  (d)  cherries,  2  varieties;  (e)  bush  fruits,  4  varieties;  (J)  stiawbecdeBy  4 
varieties. 

(5)  Conifers,  3  varieties. 

(6)  Experimental  lawn  seeding. 

Another  project  of  the  Crookston  school  was  that  of  minor  rotation  for  hogs. 
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APPENDIX  C- 

IaU  of  1912  suggestive  topics  for   summer  pntcticim"  work,  Northwest  School  of  Agri- 

cultmet  Crookstoriy  Minn. 

1.  Growing  green  feeds  for  hogs.   Feeding.  Results. 

2.  Planting  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery. 

3.  Various  garden  projects. 

4.  Growing  green  feeds  for  chickens.   Feeding.  Besults. 

5.  Various  cultivation  projects. 

6.  Various  fertilizer  projects. 

7.  Grain  breeding  work. 

8.  Com  breeding  work. 

9.  Alfalfa  growing. 

10.  Full  system  of  farm  accounts  of  home  farm. 

11.  Laying  out  the  home  farm  and  starting  a  rotation. 
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APPENDIX  E. 
QUBSTIONNAIRBS  SENT  OUT. 
L 

Uh  of  land  by  high  tchooU  teadnng  agricuUtare,  school  year  IBll-li, 

Please  send  returns  by  November  1, 1912.   Retains  earnestly  desired. 

1.  Hi^  school  teaching  agriculture.  Name  

Location  

2.  Agricultural  instructor: 

Name   Address  

3.  Number  of  agricultural  pupils  

Number  of  girls  taking  agriculture  

4.  Agriculture  is  taught  in  what  year  or  years  of  high-school  course?  

(1)  Number  of  weeks  in  school  year  

(2)  Agriculture,  how  many  weeks  per  year?  

(3)  Agriculture,  how  many  days  per  week?  

(4)  Agriculture,  how  many  periods  per  day?  

5.  Are  agricultural  pupils  fitted  for  college?  

Or  fitted  primarily  for  farming?  

6.  How  many  agricultural  pupils  live  at  home  during  school  year?  

(1)  Number  of  nonresident  or  boarding  agricultural  pupils  

7.  Is  agricultural  production  on  home  farm  land  or  on  other  land  apart  from  the 

school  premises  required?  »  

(1)  Number  working  such  land  

(2)  Area,  in  acre  terms  cultivated  by  each  

(3)  Does  the  pupil  keep  strict  accounts?  t  

(4)  Who  has  the  profit,  parent  or  pupil?  

(5)  Highest  net  profit  this  year  

A.  Additional  amount  paid  self  for  labor  

(6)  Commonest  profit    

(7)  Does  the  agricultural  instructor  supervise  this  home  farm  productive  work? 

A.  Supervises  how  often  during  term  time?    

B.  How  often  in  summer?  

8.  Has  the  high  school  productive  farm  land?   How  many  acres?  

(1)  Are  agricultural  pupils  required  to  cultivate  it?  

(2)  Primarily  for  whose  profit,  that  of  school  or  pupil?  

(3)  Do  pupils  work  as  a  group  or  gang?  

(4)  Do  pupils  work  individiud  plats?  

(5)  If  so,  size  of  plats  in  acre  terms  

(6)  Profit  of  school  this  year  

(7)  Profit  per  pupil  

9.  What  area,  if  any,  is  devoted  to  demonstration  plats?  

Sixe  of  plats?   Showing  what?  

10.  Does  agricultural  instructor  teach  nonagricultural  subjects?  

(1)  If  so,  what?  

(2)  A.   How  many  periods  per  week  for  agriculture?  

B.   How  many  for  nonagricultural  subjects?  

11 .  Proixntion  of  time  given  to- 

General  study  of  agriculture  

Agricultural  science  as  directly  applicable  to  the  productive  enterprises 
undertaken  by  the  pupils  at  home  or  at  the  school  
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12.  Remarks:  

(Continue  remarks  on  back  of  sheet  and  on  other  paper  at  will.  Speak  of  features 
which  have  given  you  the  best  practical  and  educational  results.) 

n. 

Use  of  land  by  special  secondary  schools  of  agriculture^  school  year  1911-12. 

1.  Name  of  special  school  of  agriculture  

2.  Location  of  this  school  

3.  Name  and  title  of  head  of  school: 

Title   Address  

4.  Number  of  years  in  agricultural  course,  ;  weeks  in  school  year  

(a)  Agronomy  (including  agronomy,  grain  judging,  field  crops,  etc.)  is  taught 
 days  a  week  weeks  a  year  during  years. 

(h)  Horticulture  (including  horticulture,  vegetable  gardening,  fruit  growing, 

plant  propagating,  etc.)  is  taught  days  a  week  weeks  a  year 

during  years. 

(c)  Soils  and  fertilizers  are  taught  days  a  week  weeks  a  year  dur- 
ing  years. 

((f)  Animal  husbandry  (including  animal  breeding,  dressing  meats,  feeding,  poul- 
try husbandry,  stock  judging,  study  of  breeds,  veterinary  science,  etc.)  is 
taught  days  a  week  weeks  a  year  during  years. 

(e)  Farm  engineering  (including  blacksmithing,carpentry,  drawing,  fann  machin- 
ery, gasoline  engines,  farm  drainage,  etc.)  is  taught  days  a  week 

 weeks  a  year  during  years. 

(/)  Agricultural  science  (including  agricultural  botany,  agricultural  chemistry, 

agricultural  physics,  economic  entomology,  etc.)  is  taught  days  a 

week  weeks  a  year  during  years. 

(g)  Dairying  (including  dairy  husbandry,  dairy  chemistry,  dairy  practice,  dairy 

breeds,  etc.)  is  taught  days  a  week  weeks  a  year  during 

 years. 

(A)  Farm  management  (including  farm  accounts,  farm  management,  agricultural 

economics)  is  taught  days  a  week  weeks  a  year  during  

years. 

5.  Previous  training  of  students  

(a)  Agricultural  course  fits  primarily  for  what  kind  of  work  ?  

6.  How  many  agricultiural  pupils  live  at  home  during  school  year?  

(a)  Number  of  nonresidents,  or  boarding,  agricultural  pupils  

7.  Is  agricultural  production  on  home  farm  land,  or  is  other  land  apart  from  the  school 

premises  required?  

(a)  Number  working  such  land  

(h)  Area  in  acre- terms  cultivated  by  each,  

(c)  Does  the  pupil  keep  strict  accounts?  

(d)  Who  has  the  profit,  parent  or  pupil?  

(e)  Highest  net  profit  this  year  

(a)  Add  what  amount  paid  self  for  labor  

(f)  Commonest  profit  

(g)  Do  the  agricultural  instructors  of  the  school  supervise  the  home  farm  produc- 

tion work?  

(a)  Supervises  how  often  during  term-time?  

(b)  How  often  in  summer?  

8.  Has  the  special  school  productive  farm  land?  

How  many  acres?  

(a)  Age  agricidtiual  school  pupils  required  to  cultivate  it  
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(6)  Primarily  for  whose  direct  profit,  that  of  the  school  or  pupil?  

(c)  Do  pupils  work  as  a  group?  

(d)  Do  pupils  work  individual  plats?  

(e)  If  80,  size  of  plat  in  acre-terms.  

(J)  Profit  of  school  this  year  

(g)  Profit  per  pupil  

9.  What  area,  if  any,  is  devoted  to  demonstration  plats  on  the  school  farm — total  area 


(a)  In  agronomy  acres.   Size  of  plats  

Showing  what?  

(6)  In  horticulture  acres.   Size  of  plats  

Showing  what?  

(c)  In  soils  and  fertilizers  work  acres.   Size  of  plats  

Showing  what?  

(d)   acres.    Size  of  plats  

(Add  other  work.) 

Showing  what?  

(e)   acres.    Size  of  plats  

(Additional  work.) 

(/)  Wliat  uses  are  made  of  remainder  of  farm  not  devoted  to  demonstration  or 
experimental  plat  work?  

10.  What  demonstration  work  is  being  done  by  agricultural  school  on  other  farms 

privately  owned?  

(a)  In  planning  farm  (starting  rotations,  etc.):  Number  of  farms  

(6)  In  conducting  demonstration  plats  on  farms:  Number  

(a)  Showing  what?  

(c)  In  supervising  live-stock  breeding  on  farms:  Number  

(d)  In  actual  management  of  farms:  Number  

(e)  In  keeping  accounts  of  entire  farms:  Number  

(/)  In  advising  in  management  of  fanns:  Number  

-  (g)  In  sending  out  circulars  regarding  farms:  Number  

(h)  Any  other  work  

(t)  Any  other  work  

(j)  Any  other  work  

11.  What  distinctly  experimental  work  is  being  done  on  the  agricultural  school  farm? 

(a)  In  agronomy,  state  projects    

(6)  In  horticulture,  state  projects  

(c)  In  soils  and  fertilize^  

(d)  In  any  other  work  

(e)   

(Any  other.) 

12.  Total  annual  appropriation  for  farm  work  

(a)  Total  annual  appropriation  for  school  work  

Or,  total  annual  appropriation  for  farm  and  school  work  

13.  Is  the  school  a  separate  iofltitution?  Unit  of  area  

(a)  Is  it  a  part  of  the  State  agricultural  college?  

14.  Does  the  agricultural  school  own  stock?    If  so,  number  of  head  of  each 

kind  

15.  Remarks  


16.  Blank  filled  out  by  
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 


Recent  publications  of  special  interest  may  be  mentioned  as 
follows:  Sutton,  Problems  in  modem  education;  Stevens,  Guide  to 
the  Montessori  method;  Betts,  New  ideals  in  rural  schools;  Coffman, 
Mobility  of  teaching  population;  Felmley,  New  normal  school  move- 
ment; Sanders,  Professional  work  in  State  normal  schools;  Carnegie 
foundation.  Seventh  annual  report;  Cattell,  University  control; 
Woodbridge,  Present  status  of  degree  of  Ph.  D. ;  Strayer,  Educational 
administration;  Gray,  Variations  in  grade  of  high-school  pupils; 
Bancroft,  Posture  of  school  children;  Monroe,  Human  interrelation- 
ship and  education;  Ward,  Social  center;  Dewey,  Industrial  educa- 
tion and  democracy. 

The  committee  on  school  inquiry  of  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  recently  issued  the  fol- 
lowing reports: 

Part  II,  Subdiviflion  I.  Elementary  schools.  Section  F. — Problems  in  elementary 
school  organization  and  administration.  I.  Intermediate  schools.  By  Frank  P. 
Bachman.       43  p. 

Part  II,  Subdivision  III.  High  schools.  Section  A. — "CJourses"  (programs)  of 
study,  except  commercial  courses.   By  Calvin  O.  Davis,   xii,  76  p. 

Of  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin,  only  those  named  in  the 
section  headed  ''Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications"  are 
available  for  free  distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  may  ordi- 
narily be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or 
through  a  dealer,  or  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from 
the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization. 

A  directory  of  the  periodicals  indexed  in  the  following  pages  may 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 


625.  Arkansas  state  teachers*  association.  Proceedings  of  the  forty-fifth  annual 
session.  .  .  .  Little  Rock,  December  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  1912.  Little  Rock, 
H.  6.  Pugh  printing  company,  1912.  265  p.  8^.  (J.  L.  Bond,  corresponding 
secretary.  Little  Rock,  Ark.) 

CoataiDt:  L  J.  P.  Womaok:  Call  of  the  oountry,  p.  32-43.  2.  O.  H.  Benson:  Education  for 
tem  and  home,  p.  02-4M.  8.  O.  B.  Cook:  R6)tiyeoatlon  of  Uie  rural  community,  p.  70-77.  4. 
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E.  E.  Morris:  Right  fanctloning  of  the  college  of  today,  p.  90-05.  5.  F.  H.  Harrln:  Have  the 
normal  training  schools  made  good?  What  should  be  the  policy  of  the  state  toward  these  schools 
in  the  future?  p.  102-107.  6.  J.  M.  PauJ:  The  study  of  current  events  in  the  high  school,  p.  123-25. 
7.  S.  C.  Swearingen:  Standards  of  efficiency  in  our  schools;  the  need  for  such  standards,  and  a 
suggested  plan  for  working  them  out,  p.  132-34.  8.  H.  A.  Woodward:  The  savings  bank  in  a 
high  school,  p.  135-38.  9.  C.  W.  Garrison:  Rural  school  sanitation,  p.  155-^  10.  C.  E.  Womack: 
Rural  school  sanitation,  p.  159-61.  11.  A.  M.  Harding:  Practical  course  in  arithmetic  for  the 
high  school,  p.  187-01. 

626.  Music  teaoheiB'  national  association.    Papers  and  proceedings  ...  at  its 

thirty-fourth  annual  meeting,  Vasaar  college,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1912,  to  January  2,  1913.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1913.  211  p.  8**.  (J.  L. 
Erb,  secretary,  Wooster,  Ohio) 

Contains:  1.  0.  C.  Gow:  The  teacher  and  his  material,  p.  49^9.  2.  J.  L.  Erb:  The  college  con- 
servatory of  music,  p.  60-69.  3.  H.  C.  Macdougall:  The  training  of  the  composer,  p.  80-90.  4. 
O.  A.  Mansfield:  The  tiwching  of  musical  composition,  p.  91-98.  5.  Julia  £.  Crane:  The  relation 
of  the  professional  musician  to  school  music,  p.  101-109.  6.  L.  B.  McWhood:  College  calls,  p. 
140-44.  7.  E.  M.  Bowman:  History  of  the  organization  of  the  American  college  of  musicians, 
p.  l45-o5.  8.  C.  H.  Mills:  The  history  of  music  degrees,  p.  159-70. 

627.  Ohio  college  association.   Transactions  of  the  forty-third  annual  meeting, 

held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27  and  28,  1912.  [The  Association,  1913] 
114  p.   8**.   (E.  A.  Miller,  secretary,  Oberlin  college,  Oberlin,  Ohio) 

Contains:  1.  Report  of  Committee  on  cooperation,  including  brief  statement  from  each  college 
of  important  changes  In  polity  or  practice,  p.  9-10,  17--51.  2.  £.  E.  Linoohi:  The  meaning  of 
Oxford  to  the  United  States  and  the  possibilities  of  the  Rhodes  scholarship  scheme,  p.  6i-S2.  3. 
£.  E.  Phillips:  Bergson's  theory  of  knowledge,  p.  83-90.  4.  W.  L.  Card:  The  bearing  of  recent 
interpretations  of  formal  discipline  upon  educational  doctrine  and  practice,  p.  90-99. 

628.  Ohio  state  association  of  school  board  members.   Proceedings  of  the  meet- 

ing held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  1913.  Ohio  teacher,  33  :  354-66,  373-76,  March 
1913. 

Contains:  1.  J.  F.  Orr:  How  to  run  the  schools  without  money,  p.  354-^.  2.  D.  C.  Westeo- 
haver:  The  increase  of  school  expenditures  and  the  causes  thereof,  p.  359-<)3.  3.  F.  W.  Miller: 
The  cost  of  public  education,  p.  364-06.  4.  John  Davison:  The  inter-relations  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation, superintendents,  teachers  and  constituency,  p.  373-70. 

629.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.   School  directors'  depart- 

ment. Proceedings  of  eighteenth  annual  session,  at  Harrisburg,  February  6 
and  7,  1913.   Pennsylvania  school  journal,  61 : 375-412,  March  1913. 

Contains:  1.  N.  C.  Schaeffer:  [School  revenue]  p.  379-81.  2.  Dr.  Royer:  Some  results  of  med- 
ical inspection,  p.  381-82.  3.  A.  D.  Yocum:  Tests  of  efficiency  of  the  school  system,  p.  382-83. 
4.  M .  G.  Brumbatigh:  A  state  school  fund,  p.  383-87.  6.  If.  T.  Tredway:  Progressive  movement 
in  education,  p.  387-9L  6.  P.  P.  Claxton:  [Training  in  the  schools]  p.  391-94.  7.  W.  E.  Runger: 
The  public's  children  and  civic  experience,  p.  394-97.  8.  Samuel  Hamilton:  The  physical  square 
deal  and  the  cigarette  habit  among  boys,  p.  398-102.  9.  E.  S.  Brownmiller:  The  evolution  of 
education,  p.  402-406. 
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630.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  by  George  Edwin 

MacLean.   Washington,  1913.    191  p.   (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  4) 

631.  Agricultural  instruction  in  high  schools,  by  G.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks. 

Washington,  1913.    80  p.    (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  6) 

632.  Status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  C.  Monahan.  Washington, 

1913.   72  p.   illus.    (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  8) 

633.  Consular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia.   Washington,  1913.   30  p. 

(Bulletin,  1913,  no.  9) 

634.  Promotion  of  peace,  comp.  by  Fannie  Fern  Andrews.   Washington,  1913.    66  p. 

(Bulletin,  1913,  no.  12) 

Contahis:  I.  Suggestions  (or  the  observance  of  Peace  day  (May  18)  in  schools.  IL  Agenoiea 
and  associations  for  peace. 
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BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  PERIODICAL  ARTICLES. 
EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

635.  Brasier,  L6on.   Histoire  des  maisons  d 'Education  de  la  l^on  dlionneur 
2.  ^.   Paris,  Librairie  Renouard  [1912?]   283  p.    illua.  4**. 

63d.  liemenestrel,  ChazlM.   L 'instruction  en  France  date-t-elle  de  la  revolution? 
Paris,  H.  Champion,  1912.   304  p.  12**. 

Undertakes  to  show  tbat  the  present  educational  system  of  France  is  the  product  ot  a  lone 
course  of  deyelopment,  extending  from  the  earliest  periods  of  French  history. 

EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

637.  Baldwin,  Bird  T.   John  Locke's  contribution  to  education.   Sewanee  review, 

21 : 177-^7,  April  1913. 

Writer  caUe  attention  "to  a  new  interpretation  of  John  Locke's  views  on  education,  by  empha- 
sising the  fact  that  his  educational  writings,  like  his  philosophical  contributions,  characteritt 
him  essentially  as  a  pioneer  in  certain  aspects  in  this  field  of  work." 

638.  Draper,  WiUiaxn  Henry.   Sir  Nathan  Bodington,  first  vice^hancellor  of  the 

University  of  Leeds.  London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  limited,  1912.  xii,  256  p. 
front,  (port.)  8**. 

639.  Drtina,  Frangoia.    L'id^  humanitaire  dans  Toeuvre  et  dans  la  vie  de  Jean 

Amos  Com^ius.  Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement,  65  : 125-133, 
February  1913. 

640.  Oiraad,  Jean.   Un  inspecteur  g^n^ral  dHl  y  a  cent  ans;  les  id^  pMagogiques 

et  administratives  de  Joubert.   Revue  universitaire,  22  :  230-37,  March  1913. 
To  be  continued. 

641.  Oros,  J.   I.«akanal  et  T^ucation  nationale.   Paris,  E.  Andr^fils,  1912.   212  p. 

12^. 

642.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau;  lemons  faites  k  I'^cole  des  hautes  Etudes  sociales,  par 

MM.  F.  Baldenspeiger,  G.  Beaulavon,  I.  Benrubi,  C.  Bougie,  A.  Cahen, 
V.  Delbos,  G.  Dwelshauvers,  G.  Gastinel,  D.  Momet,  D.  Parodi,  F.  Vial. 
Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1912.  303  p.  8**.  (On  cover:  Biblioth^ue  g^n^rale  des 
sciences  sociales  .  .  .  XLlll) 

643.  Babio,Federioo.   Mismaestrosy  mieducaci6n;  memoriasdeniflez  y  juventud. 

Obra  p<56tuma  e  in^.  .  .  .  Publicala  su  hija.  Pr61ogo  por  el  Doctor  Luis 
Marco.   Madrid,  V.  Tordesillas,  1912.   456  p.  4*». 

PRESENT  SITUATION. 

644.  QalM,  Maria.   L'istruzione  elementare  e  popolare  in  Scandinavia.  Rivista 

pedagogica,  6 : 197-214,  March  1913. 

645.  Harferding,  Mrs.  Janet.   Schools  at  Gary,  Indiana.   Nebraska  teacher, 

15:399-400,  March  1913. 

Continoed  from  the  February  number. 

646.  Koeppel,  George.   Observations  concerning  the  organization  of  schools  and 

certain  phases  of  educational  work  in  Germany.  IV.  Elementary  school 
teacher,  13:346-52,  March  1913. 

Condosion  of  a  series  of  articles  on  OArman  education.  This  paper  treats  of  trade  schools  and 
physical  training. 

647.  Bapha^l,  Ghaston.   L'^cole  de   I'avenir.    Revue  p^dagogique,  62  :  225-35, 

March  1913. 

A  discossion  of  the  educational  situation  in  Germany,  especially  in  reference  to  the  ideas  for 
reform  promulgated  by  the  Ooethebund. 
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648.  [Sheffield]  Lord  Haldane  and  the  prospects  of  educational  refom.  Contem- 

porary review,  103  :  305-14,  April  1913. 

Contrasts  the  English  and  Scotch  sTstems  of  schools.  Advocates  the  systematic  development 
of  physical  education  and  training. 

649.  Weill,  Louis.    Lea  aaeistants  Strangers.    Revue  universitaire,  22  :  207-9, 

March  1913. 

A  criticism  of  the  attitude  of  the  French  teachers  toward  foreign  students  vMting  the  schools. 

650.  Williams,  A.  M.   Education;  a  survey  of  tendencies.   Glasgow,  J.  Maclehose 

and  sons,  1912.   225  p.   fold,  chart.  8». 


651.  Bourne,  Bandolph  S.   Youth  and  life.    Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton 

Mifllin  company,  1913.   363*p.  8». 

Contents:  1.  Youth.  2.  The  two  generations.  3.  The  virtues  and  the  seasons  of  life.  4.  The 
life  of  irony.  5.  The  excitement  of  friendship.  6.  The  adventure  of  life.  7.  Some  thoughts  <m 
religion.  8.  The  mystic  turned  radical.  9.  Seeing,  we  see  not  10.  The  experimental  life. 
11.  The  dodging  of  pressures.  12.  For  radicals.  13.  The  college:  an  inner  view.  14.  A  philoBO- 
phy  of  handicap. 

652.  Chancellor,  William  Estabrook.   Better   school   teaching.  Educational 

foundations,  24  :  454-64,  April  1913. 

This  begins  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Chancellor  on  an  interesting  subject  to  educational  workers, 
**  Better  school  teaching."  Each  article  will  be  abundantly  worth  reading  for  its  own  sake.  The 
series  as  a  whole  will  constitute  a  document  of  great  importance.— From  Editorial. 

653.  Orunder,  Fr.   La  province  p^agogique  de  Goethe  et  les  principes  des  6coles 

nouvelles.   Minerva,  5  :  76-81,  March  1913. 

654.  John,  F.   Individuale  und  soziale  erziehung.   Frauenbildung,  12  : 136-42, 

heft  3, 1913. 

Discusses  the  work  of  Oandig,  Foerster,  and  Kerschensteiner  as  representative  of  the  diverging 
Indlvldualistio  and  socialistic  forces  in  education  and  attempts  to  reconcile  them. 

655.  Lane,  Winthrop  D.    Teaching  what  the  twentieth  century  wants.  Survey, 

29  :  867-69,  March  22,  1913. 

Discusses  the  proposed  work  of  the  Committee  on  school  effldenoy,  appointed  by  the  National 
council  of  education,  at  its  meeting  in  February  1913.  The  author  describes  it  as  "a  thoroughly 
revolutionary  step  in  education,  from  the  standpoint  of  social  workers."  "The  Committee  was 
appointed  to  give  head  and  guidance  to  the  growing  demand  tot  investigating  schools  and  testing 
the  efficiency  of  school  systems.''  In  discussing  the  projected  work,  Prof.  Busiallo  said:  "The 
greatest  waste  in  education  is  not  in  bad  teaching,  but  In  teaching  things  that  the  twentieth 
century  does  not  want" 

656.  Luzuriaga,  Lorenzo.   Direcciones  actuales  de  la  pedagogia  en  Alemania. 

Madrid  [etc.]  Libreria  nacional  y  extranjera  [1912]   165  p.  8* 

657.  Moore,  Ernest  O.   Education  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

Educational  review,  45  :  345-61,  April  1913. 

An  important  report  rendered  was  the  influence  of  school  books  upon  ejreaight  Standardising 
of  type  used  In  text-books  was  recommended.  An  exhaustive  report  was  also  submitted  on  the 
mental  and  physical  factors  involved  in  education. 

658.  Milnch,  Wilhelm.   Zum  deutschen  kultur-  und  bildungslehen.  FOnfte 

sammlung  vermischter  aufs&tze.  Berlin,  Weidmannsche  buchhandlung,  1912. 
338  p.  8°. 

659.  Bein,  W.   Die  nationale  einheitsschule.   Pfidagogische  warte,  20  :  306-11, 

March  15,  1913. 

states  the  demand  for  the  national  EinheHtschuU  for  Germany  and  gives  graphic  illustrations 
of  proposals.  To  be  continued. 

660.  Schulze,  B.   Experimental  psychology  and  pedagogy  for  teachers,  n<Nnnal 

colleges,  and  universities  .  .  .  tr.  by  Rudolf  Pintner.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
miUan  company,  1912.   264  p.   illus.  8®. 
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661.  Smith,  PresezrecL  The  unity  of  knowledge  and  the  curriculum.  Educa- 

tional review,  45  :  339-44,  April  1913. 

Aathor  thinks  that  much  of  "the  unreality,  unpractioality  tnd  lack  of  inspiration  charged 
not  altogether  unJusUy  against  our  academic  instruction,  is  due  to  a  want  of  coordination  fn  tht 
studies,  to  the  disconnected  way  in  which  fkagmentary  information  is  imparted  in  the  dlven 
arts  and  sciences." 

662.  Sutton,  William  Seneea.   Problems  in  modem  education.   Addreflees  and 

eseays.   Boston,  Sherman,  French  A  company,  1913.   257  p.  8^. 

Contents:  1.  Attitude  of  the  man  of  tdence  toward  educational  critidsm.  2.  Borne  eootrl- 
battons  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  educational  progrea.  3.  Herbert  Spencer*!  IsdividiiaUty 
as  manifested  in  his  educational  thinking.  4.  Determining  heion  of  the  curriculum  ot  the  at^ 
oodary  school.  5.  Unifkiatfam  of  college  degrees.  6.  Organisation  of  the  department  of  edoeatioo 
in  colleges  and  unhrersitiea.  7.  ContribuUons  of  William  T.  Harris  to  the  deTdopment  of  edu- 
cation in  America.  8.  The  dub  woman  and  the  development  of  educational  publie  opinion. 
9.  Education  of  the  modem  woman.  10.  Significance  of  Christian  education  in  the  twentieth 
century.  11.  Some  fundamental  educational  prindples  applied  to  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
school.  IX  Education  of  the  Southern  negro. 

663.  Weeks,  Arland  D.  Wanted— a  theory  of  education.   Education,  33  :  463-72, 

April  1913. 

Writer  says  that  "the  bewilderment  as  to  educational  aim«  results  largely  from  the  shift  from 
an  individual  to  a  social  viewpoint."  Discusses  vocational  education.  "  Here  is  the  dilenmia— 
how  train  for  industries  without  producing  undemocratic  conditions?  ...  It  is  unpleasant  to 
think  of  the  schools  playing  into  the  hands  of  exploiters  of  labor  or  becoming  untrue  to  the  tr^ 
ditlon  of  equal  opportunitiea." 

664.  Wetzelv  William  A.   The  old  and  the  new  systems  of  education— a  contrast. 

Education,  33  :  503-12,  April  1913. 

Makes  a  plea  for  more  Individual  instruction.  The  city  school  of  the  future  must  beoome  a 
stronger  social  force. 

665.  Yocam,  Albert  Duncan.   Culture,  discipline  and  democracy.  Philadelphia, 

Christopher  Sower  company,  1913.   320  p.  12°. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSTCHOLOGT,  CHILD  STUDY. 

666.  Biexvliet,  Jules  Jean.   Esquisse  d'une  ^ucation  de  Fatten tion.   Paris,  F. 

Alcan;  [etc.,  etc.,  1913]   137  p.  12°. 

667.  Braunschvig,  Mareel  and  Braunsehvig,  G.   Notre  enfant;  journal  d'un  p^re 

et  d'lme  m^.   Paris,  Hachette  et  cie,  1913.   264  p.  12°. 

668.  Bruce,  H.  Addington.   The  home  training  of  children.   Outlook,  103  :  724-29, 

March  1913. 

Discusses  among  other  things  Karl  Witte's  education  of  his  son. 

669.  ColTin,  Stephen  Sheldon  and  Barley,  William  Chandler.   Human  be- 

havior; a  first  book  in  psychology  for  teachers.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1913.   336  p.   illus.  12°. 

670.  Courtia,  S.  A.   The  reliability  of  single  measurements  with  standard  tests. 

Elementary  school  teacher,  13  : 326-45,  March  1913. 

A  critidsm  of  a  recent  article,  pubUehed  in  the  Elementary  school  teacher,  giving  the  results 
and  ooocluslons  of  "a  study  of  the  reliability  of  single  measurements  in  the  derivation  of  stand- 
ard scores  in  adding."  The  original  tests  were  made  on  270  eighth-grade  children  in  the  eight 
larger  grammar  schools  of  San  Jose,  Cal. 

671.  O.,  H.  L'enseignement  de    la  m^moire.    £ducateur  modeme,  8  : 116-20, 

March  1913. 

672.  Mag:nuB0on,  P.  M.   Psychology  as  applied  to  education.   Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Silver  Burdett  and  company  [1913]    345  p.  8». 

673.  Pnngel,  L.    Beitrag  zur  geistigen  entwicklung  eines  dreijahrigen  knaben. 

Zeitschrift  ftlr  kinderforschung,  18:264-71,  March  1913. 
Interestingly  intimate  description  of  a  real  three-year  old  boy's  mental  development. 
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674.  Badosavljevich)  Paul  B.   The  problem  of  habit  formation.  American  school- 

master, 6  : 155-63,  April  1913. 

675.  Terman,  Lewis  M.  and  Hocking,  Adeline.   The  sleep  of  school  children:  its 

distribution  according  to  age,  and  its  relation  to  physical  and  mental  effi- 
ciency.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  4  : 138-47,  March  1913. 

"  Thifl  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  in  which  the  authors  report  the  results  of  exteiutod 
ezperimentsl  and  statistical  studies  on  the  sleep  of  school  children." 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

676.  Brown,  Robert  M.   The  blackboard  calendar.   Elementary  school  teacher, 

13:371-78,  April  1913. 
A  device  for  teaching  the  rudimentary  lessons  in  the  science  of  the  weather. 

677.  Coe,  Fanny  E.   The  second  book  of  stories  for  the  story-teller.   Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company -[1913]   xiv,  209  p.  12*. 
Designed  (or  service  to  second-grade  teachers,  husy  mothers,  and  social  workers. 

678.  Wright,  Herbert  F.   Moving  pictures  in  the  schools.   Catholic  educational 

review,  5  : 314-21,  April  1913. 
Gives  arguments  against  introducing  moving  pictures  into  schools. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

679.  Bate,  Robert  Shelton.   The  teaching  of  English  literature  in  secondary 

schools.    London,  G.  Bell  and  sons,  ltd.,  1913.    177  p.  12». 

680.  Bredvold,  Louie  I.   Suggestions  for  reconstruction  in  high  school  English. 

Education,  33  :  492-98,  April  1913. 
Says  that  the  work  in  English  must  be  thoroughly  humanized. 

681.  Olark,  Bertha  May.   Living  versus  dead  biology.   School  review,  21 : 250-53, 

April  1913. 

682.  Cooley,  Alice  Woodworth.   Language  teaching  in  the  grades.   Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1913]  viii,  88  p.  12:  (Riverside 
educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

CoNTEirrs:  1.  The  principles  ci  language  teaching.  2.  The  use  of  literature  as  ttie  basis  of 
language  teaching.  3.  Some  practical  suggestions  in  the  use  of  literature  for  language  training. 
4.  The  group  plan  of  cooperative  lesson  units.  5.  Training  to  habitual  use  of  correct  forma. 
6.  The  use  of  textbooks. 

683.  English  equipment.    English  journal,  2  :  178-84,  March  1913. 

"A  report  presented  to  the  National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  November  30, 1912." 

684.  Famsworth,  Charles  H.   The  preparation  of  the  music  supervisor.  School 

music,  14  : 25-30,  March-April  1913. 

''To  sum  up  the  training  of  the  supervisor:  we  find  that  it  consists  of  four  large  groups  of  suh. 
jects.  First,  those  pertaining  to  general  education ,  second,  those  pertaining  to  teaching  in  general, 
third,  those  dealing  with  the  profession  of  the  musician,  and  fourth,  thoee  dealing  with  the  pro> 
fession  of  the  music  teacher  and  supervisor." 

685.  Oenthe,  K.  W.   Das  system  der  hdheren  schulen  Americas  und  der  biologische 

unterricht.  Monatshefte  fClr  den  naturwissenschaftlichen  unterricht,  6 : 145-61, 
heft  3,  1913. 

Continued  article.  In  this  section  the  author  proceeds  from  the  general  description  of  American 
educational  conditions  to  the  specific  description  of  biology  instruction.  Quotes  many  American 
opinions  and  gives  tjrpical  outlines.  Remarks  particularly  upon  American  emphasis  of  nature 
study. 

686.  Hartwell,  Ernest  O.   The  teaching  of  history.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1913]   viii,  71  p.   12^.    (Riverside  educational 
monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 
A  guide  for  history  teachers  of  the  high  school  and  the  upper  grammar  grades. 
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687.  Heath,  W.  B.  The  demands  of  the  buBmess  world  for  good  English.  English 

journal,  2  : 171-77,  March  1913. 

"  A  pftper-read  at  the  meetiiig  of  ttie  New  York  State  association  of  teachers  of  English  at  BulJUo^ 
November  M,  1912." 

688.  iMgg,  Charles  H.   The  schoors  responsibility.   South  Dakota  educator, 

26  : 11-14,  March  1913. 
Deals  with  temperance  instruction. 

689.  Maddnder,  H.  J.   The  teaching  of  geography  and  history  as  a  combined 

subject.   Ge<^Tstphical  teacher,  7  : 4-9,  Spring  1913. 
Discussion,  p.  9-19. 

This  paper  was  read  and  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Geographical  society  held  at  the 
University  of  London  January  9, 1913. 

690.  MagTii,  John  A.   The  decline  of  the  classics  and  their  place  in  future  curri- 

cula.  Pedagogical  seminary,  20  :  23-44,  March  1913. 

691.  Paine,  Caaaie  L.   A  strong  motivation  for  arithmetic  work.  Elementary 

school  teacher,  13  : 379-86,  April  1913. 

Describes  work  of  twelve  sixth-grade  children,  who  were  allowed  to  study  In  a  group  by  them- 
sdves.  They  were  not  defective  mentally,  but  were  somewhat  slow  and  indolent. 

692.  Pozin,  C.  M.   Die  direkte  methode  beim  modemsprachlichen  unterricht. 

Monatshefte  fCir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  14  :  78-83,  March  1913. 

The  writer,  a  partisan  of  the  direct  method  in  language  instruction,  laments  the  unwillingness  of 
American  teachers  to  accept  it  A  nswers  vigorously  various  objections  urged  to  the  direct  method. 

693.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.   The  problem  of  formal  grammar  in  elementary  education. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  4  : 125-37,  March  1913. 

'*An  experimental  study  which  raises  grave  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  instruction  in  grammar 
in  the  elementary  grades." 

694.  Bead,  C.  O.   A  high  school  Latin  course  for  high  school  pupils.  Virginia 

journal  of  education,  6  :  252-58,  March  1913. 
Read  before  the  Classical  association  of  Virginia,  November  1912. 

695.  Bowell,  Percy  E.   The  status  of  science  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  of 

the  United  States.    Elementary  school  teacher,  13  :  387^104,  April  1913. 

Writer  says  that  instruction  in  general  science,  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  such  in  the  grades, 
should  be  given  in  every  normal  school  of  the  country. 

696.  Byan,  John.   A  school  wireless  station.    Irish  educational  review,  6  :  321-28, 

March  1913. 

A  brief  account  of  the  practical  work  connected  with  setting  up  a  wireless  station  in  a  college. 

697.  Skinner,  Hilda  M.   Needlework  in  relation  to  character.    School  world,  15: 

124-26,  April  1913. 

698.  Snow,  William  B.   Modem  languages  in  American  public  schools.  Educa- 

tional review,  45:362-75,  April  1913. 
Argues  for  better-prepared  and  better-paid  teachers. 

609.  Zidler,  Gustave.   L'enseignement  du  fran^ais  par  le  latin.    Paris,  Vuibert; 
Montreal,  Beauchemin  [1912]  40  p.  8''. 
Mtooire  prdjent^  au  Premier  oongrte  de  la  langue  fTan^^aise  en  Am^lque,— Quebec,  1913. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

700.  Black,  Mae  Virg^inia.    Phases  of  the  Montessori  system  of  teaching.  Penn- 

sylvania school  journal,  61:  427-33,  March  1913. 

Addrees  delivered  before  the  Child  study  round  table  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  educational 
association,  December  27, 1912. 

701.  Boone,  Richard  Gause.   The  Montessori  method.   Sierra  educational  news, 

9:270-79,  April  1913. 
Continued  from  February  issue. 
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702.  Hardy,  Lileen.  The  diary  of  a  free  kindeigairten.   With  an  introduction  by 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company, 
1913.    175  p.    iUus.  12^. 

703.  l^^crgan,  S.  A.   The  Montessori  method.    An  exposition  and  criticism. 

Toronto,  L.  K.  Cameron,  1913.  72  p.  illus.  8®.  (Ontario  department  d 
education.    Bulletin  no.  1,  1912) 

Contains  numerous  illustrations,  some  taken  from  the  American  translation  of  Dr.  Montes- 
sori's  work,  and  others  furnished  by  the  House  of  childhood  of  New  York,  the  firm  which  man- 
ufactures the  didactic  apparatus. 

Dr.  Morgan,  the  author  of  this  publication,  is  principal  of  the  Normal  school  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  and  an  experienced  teacher  of  psychology. 

704.  Murray,  E.  B.   A  story  of  infant  schools  and  kindergartens.   London,  Bath 

and  New  York,  Sir  I.  Pitman  &  sons,  ltd.  [1913)   ix,  145  p.  12^ 

705.  Stevens,  EUen  Tale.   A  guide  to  the  Montessori  method.   New  York,  F.  A. 

Stokes  company,  1913.    xii,  240  p.    illus.  12**. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

706.  Betts,  George  Herbert.   New  ideals  in  rural  schools.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1913]  x,  128  p.  12°.  (Riverside  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Siizzallo) 

Contents:  1.  The  rural  school  and  its  problem.  2.  Social  organiEation  of  the  rural  school. 
8.  Curriculum  of  the  rural  school.  4.  Teaching  of  the  rural  school. 

Written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  community  immediately  related  to,  and  ooncemed 
with,  the  rural  school;  and  consequently  emphasises  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
local  authorities— parent,  trustee,  and  teacher. 

707.  Brown,  C.  J.   Grade  limitation  for  one-room  schools.    School  news  and  prac- 

tical educator,  26:329-30,  367-68,  March,  April  1913. 
The  author  is  the  state  supervisor  of  rural  schools  of  Louisiana. 

708.  Oopeland,  A.  B.   Coimty  administration  of  rural  schools.    Colorado  school 

journal,  28:17-18,  March  1913. 

709.  Lawrence,  Frances  E.   The  daily  program  in  a  laige  rural  school.  South 

Dakota  educator,  26:21-^,  April  1913. 

710.  Schwering,    Benjamin.   Consolidation    of    country    schools.  Progressive 

teacher,  19:33-35,  April  1913. 

Qives  the  advantages  of  the  consolidated  school,  taking  as  examples  the  John  Swaney  school 
of  Putnam  county,  Illinois,  and  the  Lee's  Creek  school  of  Lee's  Creek,  Ohio. 

711.  Stewart,  Joseph  S.   A  plan  for  the  small  rural  or  village  high  school.  High 

school  quarterly,  1:133-35,  April  1913. 
Gives  a  suggestive  course  of  study. 

712.  What  the  leaders  are  saying  about  county  supervision.   A  symposium.  Texas 

school  magazine,  15:13-14,  March  1913. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

713.  Alton,  George  B.   Minnesota  high  school  situation.   Journal  of  educati<m, 

77:381,  April  3,  1913. 

''This  survey  of  the  high  school  situation  by  State  Superintendent  Alton  of  Minnesota  Is  fh>m 
his  annual  report  recently  given  out— a  report  which  is  full  of  suggestton  and  significant  statto- 
tlcs."— Ed. 

714.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.   The  secondary  school  teachers  of  Fruseia.  Education, 

33:478-87,  April  1913. 
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715.  Wheeler,  George.   The  six-year  high  Bchool.   School  review,  21:239-46, 

April  1913. 

Writer  thinks  there  is  "a  rather  strong  drift  toward  an  ultimate  settling  upon  a  six-year  ele- 
mentary school  course,  fbUowed  by  a  six-year  high  school  course,  but  with  the  latter  divided 
into  two  rather  distinct  periods  of  three  years  each."  Summarises  the  advantages  of  the  6-3-3 
plan. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

716.  Blessing,  C.  W.   Essential  qualifications  of  a  teacher.   American  education, 

16:328-31,  March  1913. 

717.  Bojrden,  Albert  Gardner.   The  teacher  in  modem  life.   Bridgewater,  Mafls.^ 

A.  H.  Willis,  printer,  1913.    287,  v  p.  8^. 

"The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  set  forth  in  brief  topical  outline  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  worlc 
of  the  modem  teacher,  how  he  is  to  prepare  himself  for  his  great  work,  and  how  he  is  to  come  Into 
the  skilUul  practice  of  his  art."— Pref. 

718.  Brittain,  M.  L.   System  of  certifiq^tion  for  Georg:ia  teachers  adopted  by  the 

State  board  of  education.    High  school  quarterly,  1:174-78,  April  1913. 

719.  Coffman,  Lotus  D.   Mobility  of  teaching  population  in  relation  to  economy 

of  time.   School  and  home  education,  32:292-96,  April  1913. 
Paper  read  before  Department  of  superintendence,  Philadelphia,  February  28,  1913. 

720.  Felxnley,  David.   The  new  normal  school  movement.   Educational  reviewy 

45:409-15,  April  1913. 

Writer  says  that  high  sdiool  teachers  should  be  tnined  in  the  same  environment  as  elementary 
teachers. 

721.  JoneB,  H.  Bedford.   The  personal  influence  of  the  teacher.  Education^ 

33:499-502,  April  1913. 

722.  Bobertson,  O.  B.   The  training  of  secondary  school  teachers.   School  review, 

21:22^,  April  1913. 

Presents  a  scheme  for  solving  the  problem  of  furnishing  practice  teaching  Ibr  secondary  teach- 
ers in  training. 

723.  Sanders,  W.  H.   A  study  of  professional  work  as  presented  in  the  state  normal 

schools  of  the  United  States.    Pedagogical  seminary,  20:48-55,  March  1913. 

"Data  upon  which  this  discussfon  is  based  were  obtained  by  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  the 
state  normal  schools  in  the  United  States." 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

724.  Armstrong,  A.  C.   German  culture  and  the  universities.   Educational  re- 

view, 45:325-38,  April  1913. 

Writer  says  that  the  German  universities  constitute  "a  principal  bulwark  of  ideal  culture  in 
our  age."  But  this  does  not  mean  that  they  have  failed  to  profit  by  the  material  progress  of 
the  day. 

725.  Oanby,  Henry  Seidel.   The  professor.   Harper's  magazine,  126:782-87, 

April  1913. 
A  character  study  of  the  modern  college  professor. 

726.  Cameg^ie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.   Seventh  annual 

report  of  the  president  and  of  the  treasurer.  New  York  city,  October  1912. 
194  p.  4^ 

Contains:  Part  I.  The  business  of  the  year.  Part  n.  Current  educational  problems,  includ< 
Ing  College  entrance  requirements,  Admission  to  advanced  standing,  Medical  progress,  University 
and  college  financial  reporting,  Advertising  as  a  fiactor  in  education,  Education  and  politics. 
Sham  univenitte. 
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727.  Cattell,  J.  McKeen.   IJniveiBity  control.   New  York  and  Garrison,  N.  Y., 

The  Science  press,  1913.   484  p.  8**. 

Includes  a  series  of  290  nxisigned  letters  by  leading  men  of  science  holding  academic  positions, 
and  articles  by  Joseph  Jastrow  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  George  T.  Ladd  of  Yale  unlTcr- 
sity ,  John  J.  Stevenson  of  New  York  nniverslty,  J.  E.  Creighton  of  Cornell  university,  J.  MoKeen 
Cattell  of  Columbia  university,  George  M.  Stratton  of  the  University  of  California,  Stewart 
Paton  of  Princeton,  John  Jay  Chapman  of  New  York,  James  P.  Ifunroe  of  Boston,  and  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman  of  Cornell  university. 

728.  Fuld,  Leonhard  Felix.    Kings  college  alumni.    New  York,  1913.    66  p. 

ports.  8**. 

Reprinted  from  Columbia  university  quarterly.  Contains  biographical  sketches  of  alumni 
from  the  class  of  1758  to  that  of  1776  Inclusive. 

729.  OerTana,  H.  T.   Oxford  iiniverBity  finance.    Ekiucational  review,  45:376-87, 

April  1913. 

Shows  the  sources  of  the  incomes  of  the  University  and  of  the  colleges,  and  the  powers  which 
they  possess  of  dealing  with  their  revenues. 

730.  Homan,  Fletcher.   The  sphere  of  the  independent  college  or  university. 

Oregon  teachers  monthly,  17:393-95,  March  1913. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Oregon  state  teachers'  association  at  Portland,  in  December, 
1912 

731.  Lasserre,  Pierre.    La  doctrine  cfficielle  de  T university.    Critique  du  haut 

enseignement  de  T^tat.  Defense  et  th^orie  des  humanity  classiques.  3.  ed. 
Paris,  Mercure  de  France,  1913.    506  p.  12®. 

732.  Love  joy,  Arthur  O.   The  metamorphosis  of  the  Carnegie  foundation.  Science, 

n.  s.  37:546-52,  April  11,  1913. 
Criticises  the  pension  scheme  of  the  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching. 

733.  Morris,  Edward  P.   The  college  and  the  intellectual  life.   Yale  review, 

2:456-69,  April  1913. 

734.  Schiller,  F.  C.  S.   Oxford  and  the  working  man.    Fortnightly  review, 

93:  766-78,  April  1913. 
Meets  objections  raised  against  the  univmity  by  the  working  classes. 

735.  Stevenson,  John  J.   Some  random  thoughts  concerning  college  conditions. 

Popular  science  monthly,  82  : 397-411,  April  1913. 

Author  says  that "  the  college  authorities  should  demand  less  in  mass  but  more  of  thoroughneai 
f^om  the  preparatory  schools."  Argues  that  there  should  be  a  "definite  legal  determination  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  'college. ' "  Advocates  the  repealing  of  the  charters  of  many  schools  which 
ha\^  the  power  to  grant  degrees. 

736^  Stockhridge,  Frank  P.   A  university  that  runs  a  state.  World's  work,  25  :  699- 
708,  April  1913.  ^ 

Work  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University.  "  Brings  exact  scientific  information  and  its  applica- 
tion, not  only  to  the  affairs  of  the  individual,  but  to  those  of  the  whole  conmumity." 

737.  Waterlow,  Sydney  Philip  Perigal,  ed.    In  praise  of  Cambridge;  an  anthology 

in  prose  and  verse.    London,  Constable  and  company,  ltd.,  1912.    221  p.  8®. 

738.  Woodbridge,  Frederick  J.  E.   The  present  status  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of 

philosophy  in  American  universities.  Columbia  university  quarterly,  15  : 126- 
32,  March  1913. 

"  Paper  read  at  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  universitiea 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  November  7-9, 1912." 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

739.  Barrett,  S.  M.   Efficient  supervision.   Oklahoma  school  herald,  21: 

March  1913. 
Gives  four  principles  of  school  supervision. 
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740.  ChanceUor,  ^(HUiam  Estabrook.   The  New  York  school  inquiry.  School 

journal,  80  : 166-70,  March  1913. 

741.  Elliott,  Edward  C.   The  report  of  the  New  York  school  inquiry:  the  system  of 

general  supervision  and  the  board  of  examiners.   Elementary  school  teacher, 
13:320-25,  March  1913. 
A  general  i^sumd  without  criticism. 

742.  Ellis,  Alston.   Better  financial  support  of  the  public  schools.   Ohio  teacher, 

33  : 366-72,  March  1913. 

''A  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  school  improTement  federation,  Columbus,  Ohio.  December  27 
1912." 

743.  K.,  H.  Zur  reorganization  der  Basler  volksschule.   Schweizerische  lehrerzei- 

tung,  58  : 81-83,  March  1,  1913. 

Discusses  the  proposal  to  detach  the  fifth  and  sixth  school  years  from  the  SekundarickuU  and 
assign  them  to  the  PrimarsdtuU. 

744.  Nudd,  Howard  W.   A  description  of  the  Bureau  of  compulsory  education  of  the 

city  of  Philadelphia,  showing  how  its  organization  and  administration  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  compulsory  education  in  the  city  of  New  York.  New 
York,  Public  education  association  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1913.   62  p.  8®. 

745.  Pritchett,  Henry  S.   A  pension  system  for  public  schools.  Independent, 

74  : 617-21,  March  20,  1913. 

Writer  discusses  the  desirability  of  pensions  for  public  school  teachers,  ssid  outlines  a  feasible 
plan  for  state  action. 

746.  Redway,  Jacques  W.   Knocking  the  New  York  city  schools. .  Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 77  : 371-72,  April  3,  1913. 

747.  Sinclair,  William  M.   What  is  wise  oconomy  in  school  administration.  Wyo- 

ming school  journal,  9  : 173-79,  March  1913. 

748.  Strayer,  George  Drayton  and  Thomdike,  Edward  L.   Educational  admin- 

istration. Quantitative  studies.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1913. 
xii,  391p.  8°. 

Contents:  Part  I,  Studies  of  the  students.  Part  II,  Studies  of  the  teaching  staff.  Part  III, 
Studies  of  the  organitation  of  schools  and  courses  of  study.  Part  IV,  Means  of  measuring  educa- 
tional products.   Part  V,  School  finance. 

"  The  selections  quoted  or  summarised  in  this  volume  are  deliberately  chosen  from  the  work  that 
has  been  done  at  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  in  the  application  of  quantitative  methods 
to  administrative  problems. PreL 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

749.  Barker,  James  P.   A  home-room  plan.    School  review,  21:235-38,  April  1913. 

Adoption  of  the  plan,  says  the  writer,  fosters  the  growth  of  school  spirit,  in  place  of  dase  spirit, 
and  serves  to  increase  control  in  all  school  activities. 

750.  Downingy  Elliot  R.   A  study  of  an  attempt  at  uniformity  in  grading  students. 

School  science  and  mathematics,  13:290-93,  April  1913. 

Gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  at  the  Northern  state  normal  school  of  Michigan  to  deter- 
mine what  degree  of  uniformity  there  was  in  the  various  departments  in  grading  the  students. 

751.  Garrett,  T.  H.   A  longer  school  day.    High  school  quarterly,  1:149-51,  April 

1913. 

The  author  believes  that  we  shall  eventually  have  to  come  to  a  double  daily  session  of  seven 
houra. 

752.  Gayler,  Q.  W.   Elimination  from  a  different  angle.    Psychological  clinic, 

7:11-16,  March  15,  1913. 

Qtrm  fpeotOo  and  helpful  plans  for  holding  ohadren  In  aohool,  at  oarried  out  In  Ganton,  HI. 
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753.  Gray,  Clarence  Truman.   Variations  in  the  grades  of  high  school  pupils. 

Baltimore,  Warwick  A  York,  1913.  120  p.  12**.  (Educational  psychology 
monographs,  ed.  by  G.  M.  \Miipple.   no.  8) 

Mr.  Gray's  ''work  should  interest  all  teachers  and  more  particularly  all  school  adi^Jnistrators, 
because  he  not  only  shows  clearly  how  unreliable  are  the  grades  commonly  given  by  teachers 
and  makes  evident  the  need  of  instruction  and  training  in  grading,  but  also  presents  a  relatively 
simple  method  by  means  of  which  any  high-school  principal  can  study  the  cooditioo  of  the  grad- 
ing in  his  own  school."— Editor's  pref. 

754.  McBee,  Percy  C.   Bridging  the  gap.    West  Virginia  school  journal,  42:10-12, 

April  1913. 

Mentions  four  diffleulties  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  ei^th  grade  and  the  high  school,  and 
suggests  ways  in  which  these  dlfDculties  may  be  removed  or  lessened. 

755.  Starch,  Daniel  and  Elliott,  Edward  C.   Reliability  of  grading  work  in 

mathematics.    School  review,  21:254-59,  April  1913. 

Investigatkm  with  a  geometry  paper,  written  as  a  final  examination  by  a  pupil  in  one  of  the 
largest  high  schools  in  Wisconsin. 


756.  Cheney,  Charles  Henry.   The  Oakland  school  building  inquiry.  American 

school  board  journal,  46:9-11,  56,  April  1913. 
To  be  concluded  in  the  May  issue. 

''The  first  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  of  school  architecture,  as  applied  to  an  impor- 
tant city,  by  an  expert  commission  representing  the  widely  differing  view  points  of  sdiod  admin- 
istrator, supervisor,  teacher,  architect,  sanitary  engineer,  and  sociologist  was  made  recently  in 
Oakland,  Cal.  The  very  interr sting  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Oakland  oommlaston  and  the 
important  standards  evolved  by  them  are  here  summarized  by  an  experienced  architect  and 
published  for  the  first  time."— Editor's  note. 

757.  Dunlop,  John  Y.   Primary  schools  in  Scotland.   American  school  board 

journal,  46:17-19,  58^9,  April  1913. 

"  While  the  United  States  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  design  and  construction  of  school- 
houses,  we  can  learn  much  from  the  European  countries.  Most  suggestive  for  American  architects 
and  educators  are  some  of  the  standards  of  school  architective  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Education 
board.  How  these  standards  are  embodied  in  typical  elementary  schoob  is  here  interestingly 
described  by  a  leading  architect."— Editor. 

758.  Sturgis,  B.  Clipston.   The  schoolhouse  department  of  Boston,  Mass.  Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  46:12-13,  57-58,  April  1913. 

''How  shall  cities  select  architects  for  new  schoolhousrs  and  how  shall  the  oonstructkm  of  these 
bufldings  be  controlled.  Mr.  R.  aipston  Sturgis  presents  Boston's  most  suggestive  reply  to 
this  question.  The  opinions  and  conclusions  of  the  author  are  of  more  than  current  value  because 
of  his  service  on  the  Boston  board  of  schoolhouse  oommissionars  and  of  his  very  wide  observations 
at  a  schoolhouse  architect."  -  Editor. 


759.  Bancroft,  Jessie  H.   The  posture  of  school  children,  with  its  home  hygiene 

and  new  eflSciency  methods  for  school  training.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1913.    xii,  327  p.    illue.  8®. 

The  term  "po^tture'*  is  used  in  this  book  to  denote  the  habitual  carriage  of  the  body,  especially 
In  the  erect  position. 

760.  Brandenburg:,  W.  A.   Sanitation  and  health  in  rural  schools.  Oklahoma 

school  herald,  21 : 10-12,  April  1913. 
Criticises  the  sanitation  in  rural  schools  and  suggests  remedies  for  bettering  it 

761.  Qould,  George  M.   Saving  the  backward  school  child.   Journal  of  the  Ameri- 

can medical  association,  60  : 1059-60,  April  5,  1913. 

Discusses  eye  troubles.  Estimates  that  there  are  about  78,000  children  with  defecttve  lision 
In  the  public  schools  of  New  York  dtj. 
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762.  HarriB,  G.  A.   School  aanitaticm.   Wyoming  school  journal,  9  : 179-83,  March 

1913. 

"Read  before  the  teachers  at  the  B%  Horn  county  teachers'  institute." 

763.  Nietner,  T.  A.  J.   Die  bekllmpfimg  der  tuberkulose  unter  den  schulkindem 

P&dagogische  warte,  20  : 311-18,  March  15, 1913. 

A  review  of  German  progress  of  the  last  few  years  In  combatting  tuberculosis  among  school- 
children. 

764.  Patnam,  Helen  C.   School  janitors,  mothers  and  health.    Easton,  Pa.,  Ameri- 

can academy  of  medicine  press  [1913]   201  p.  12°. 

765.  School-books  in  relation  to  eyesight.    School  world,  15  :  85-88,  March  1913. 

766.  Winder,  PhyUis  D.   The  public  feeding  of  elementary  school  children.  Lon- 

don, New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1913.  84  p.  8®.  (Bir- 
mingham studies  in  social  economics  and  adjacent  fields  ...  II) 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

767.  Bigelow,  Maurice  A.   Sex-instruction.   Sex-instruction  as  a  phase  of  social 

education.    Religious  education,  8:  11-22,  April  1913. 

768.  Foerster,  Friedrich  Wilhebn.   Marriage  and  the  sex-problem  .  .  .  tr.  by 

Meyrick  Booth.    New  York,  F.  A.  Stokes  company  [1912]   228  p.  12**. 

769.  Pedersen,  Victor  Cox.   Sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.    Reasons  why 

children,  girls  in  particular,  should  be  taught  these  subjects  in  the  class-room. 
Good  housekeeping,  56  :  532-34,  April  1913. 

"Tbls  sane  and  helpful  talk  was  inspired  by  a  mother's  article  in  the  Septem)>er  issue  of  this 
magazine,  protesting  against  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  in  the  pablic  schools.'' 

Auttior  says:  "To  teach  sexology  to  the  exclusion  of  parental  direction  is  a  mistake." 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

770.  Kastman,  Valborg  and  K51iler,  Greta.   Swedish  song  games;  a  collection  of 

games  and  songs  for  school,  home,  and  playground  use.  Boston,  New  York 
[etc.]   Ginn  and  company  [1913]   vii,  95  p.    front.,  plates,  diagrs.  12®. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

771.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman.   Two  experiments  in  social  education.  American 

teacher,  2:50-54,  April  1913. 

"Read  before  the  Conference  on  social  education  in  high  schools,  of  the  Religious  education 
association,  Cleveland,  O.,  March  10, 1913." 

772.  Cole,  Nelda  H.   The  social  service  work  of  the  Briggsville  school.  Atlantic 

educational  journal,  8:260-62,  March  1913. 

"The  Briggsville  school  is  a  rural  training  school  in  connection  with  the  State  normal  school  at 
North  Adams  Mass." 

773.  Monroe,  Paul.    Influence  of  the  growing  perception  of  human  interrelation- 

ship on  education.    American  journal  of  sociology,  18:622-40,  April  1913. 

Says  that  one  of  the  important  applications  of  the  new  conception  of  education  is  its  adoption 
"as  the  means  of  raising  backward  nations  to  full  membership  in  the  family  of  nations." 

774.  Ward,  Bdward  J.,  ed.   The  social  center.    New  York  and  London,  D.  Apple- 

ton  and  company,  1913.   x,  359  p.  12**. 
BibUography:  p.  344-^1. 

775.  White,  Eva  W.   The  home  and  social  efficiency.   Journal  of  home  economics, 

5:122-30,  April  1913. 
"Presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amerioaq  home  economics  assoeiatioa,  Boston  1912." 
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CHILD  WELFARB. 

776.  McCracken,  Flizabetli.    The  American  child.    Boeton  and  New  York, 

Houghton  MifBia  company,  1913.    xxvi,  191  p.   illus.  12°. 

Coi>rTENT8:  1.  The  child  at  home.  2.  The  child  at  play.  3.  The  conntry  child.  4.  Tl^  child 
in  school.  5.  The  child  in  the  library.  0.  The  child  in  church.  ConduBion. 

777.  Pepler,  Douglas.   The  care  committee,  the  child  and  the  parent;  a  email 

volume  containing  the  history  of  the  provision  of  meals  to  the  children  of  poor 
parents;  and  an  account  of  children's  care  committees,  their  work  and  organi- 
zation, with  particular  reference  to  the  place  of  the  voluntary  worker  and  the 
duties  of  an  official.    London,  Constable  &  company,  ltd.,  1912.   101  p.  12°. 

778.  Werner,  Carl.   Bringing  up  the  boy.   A  message  to  fathers  and  mothers  from  a 

boy  of  yesterday  concerning  the  men  of  to-morrow.   New  York,  Dodd,  Mead 
and  company,  1913.    xiii,  114  p.    illus.  12°. 

MORAL  AND  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

779.  Coleman,  Norman  F.   The  Bible  as  literature  in  the  high  school.  School 

review,  21:246-49,  April  1913. 
Shows  the  results  obtained  in  Spokane  in  the  year  1904. 

780.  Huntley,  Emily.   Graded  school  problems;  questions  from  the  field  discussed^ 

and  answered.   London,  The  Sunday  school  union  [1912].   215  p.  12°. 
Relates  to  the  graded  Sunday  school. 

781.  Boger,  Maurice.   Le  deuxi^me  Ck>ngr^  international  d'^ucation  morale. 

Revue  p^dagogique,  n.  s.  62:201-224,  March  1913. 
First  article,  to  be  continued. 

782.  Smith,  Charles  Forster.   Religious  work  in  a  state  university.  Religious 

education,  8:66-76,  April  1913. 

An  account  of  religious  work  and  conditions  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Reprinted  from 
the  Methodist  review,  October  1912. 

783.  Stainsby,  W.  C.   The  religious  education  of  children.    Parents*  review, 

24:161-75,  March  1913. 

784.  Sutton,  W.  8.   A  general  discussion  of  the  different  plans  for  moral  instruc- 

tion.  Texas  school  magazine,  15:7-9,  April  1913. 
"  A  paper  read  before  the  ReUgtous  education  association,  Cleveland,  Ohio." 

785.  Tale-bearing  and  character.    Outlook,  103:708-15,  March  29,  1913. 

A  dissertation  on  school  ethics,  illustrated  by  letters  from  teachers.  Results  of  early  Intal* 
lectual  training. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

786.  Anthony,  Willis  B.   Teaching  real  life  in  school.   World's  work,  25:695-98, 

AprU  1913. 

Describes  work  at  the  Practical  arts  school,  Fitchbttrg,  Mass. 

787.  Buchanan,  Charles  M.   The  cultural  value  of  vocational  training.  Southern 

workman,  42:203-208,  April  1913. 

788.  Cadbury,  Edward.   Experiments  in  industrial  oiganization.   With  a  preface 

by  W.  J.  Ashley,  professor  of  commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1912.   xxi,  296  p.  12**. 
Education  of  employees,  p.  11-47. 

789.  Challman,  S.  A.   How  to  begin  industrial  work  in  small  schoob.  School 

education,  32:7-8,  March  1913. 
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790.  Deutaoher  auBschuM  fiir  technisohefl  schulweaen.   Abhandlungen  und 

berichte  flber  technisches  schulwesen.  Band  I-IV.  Leipzig  und  Berlin, 
B.  G.  Teubner,  1910-1912.   4  v.  8**. 

Band  I-II,  Arbeiten  aaf  dem  gebiete  dee  technischen  mittelsohulwesons.  Band  III,  Arbeiten 
auf  dem  gebieto  des  tecbniachen  nledeien  soholwesens.  Band  IV  Berichte  aus  dem  gebiete 
des  technischen  bochscbulweeens. 

This  important  series  has  now  reached  its  fourth  volume. 

791.  Dewey,  John.   Industrial  education  and  democracy.   Survey,  29:870-71, 

893,  March  22,  1913. 

A  reply  to  an  article  on  the  Wisconsin  experiment  in  industrial  education,  by  H.  E.  Miles, 
Survey,  February  15,  1913.  Prof.  Dewey  condemns  the  scheme  of  industrial  education  which 
has  been  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  next  legialature  of  Illinois.  This  scheme  proposes  '^a 
separate  State  commission  of  vocational  education,  wherever  the  community  may  wish  to  develop 
any  form  of  industrial  eduoatloiL"  The  writer  says  that  it  will  result  in  "industrial  classes," 
and  possibly  an  exploitation  of  labor. 

792.  Hicks,  Warren  E.   The  function  of  continuation  schools.   Wisconsin  journal 

of  education,  46:70-72,  March  1913. 
I>iseusses  elementary-industrial  schools,  part-time  schoob.  evening  classes,  etc. 

793.  —         Vocational  education  in  Wisconsin.   American  schoolmaster,  6:145-54, 

April  1913. 
Discusses  continuation  schools. 

794.  JevoDBy  H.  Winefrid.   The  industrial  training  and  placing  of  juveniles  in 

England.  Journal  of  political  economy,  21 : 243-54,  March  1913. 

Says  that  opinion  in  England  is  growing,  "that  to  lessen  the  extent  of  Juvenile  employment 
in  unsuitable  occupations,  legislative  action  is  necessary." 

795.  Lei^hton,  E.  V.   Some  public  schools  that  are  not  failures.    II.  The  Beverly 

independent  industrial  school.    Popular  educator,  30:425-29,  April  1913. 

796.  Meams,  William.   Six  million  workers.   The  public  school  and  the  self- 

supporting  woman.  Saturday  evening  post,  185:16-17,  48-49,  March  22, 
1913. 

Tells  of  the  work  of  various  trade  schools  for  girls,  such  as  the  Manhattan  trade  school  for 
girls.  New  York,  Union  school  of  salesmanship,  Boston,  etc. 

797.  Nearing,  Scott.   Public  schools  that  are  making  good:  1.  Elementary  schoob 

that  are  linked  to  real  life.    Ladies*  home  journal,  30  : 19-20,  72,  April  1913. 

Among  other  things  describes  the  work  of  the  Fitchburg  (ICass.)  Practical  arts  school.  Advo- 
cates vacation  schools  in  summer,  etc. 

798.  Buflselly  James  Earl  and  Bonser,  Frederick  Gordon.    Industrial  educa- 

tion.  New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1912.   50  p.  8**. 

799.  ThomBon,  Mary  Homer.   Environment  and  efficiency;  a  study  in  the  records 

of  industrial  schools  and  orphanages.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans, 
Green  and  co.,  1912.  100  p.  8^.  (Birmingham  studies  in  social  economics 
and  adjacent  fields  ...  I) 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCB. 

800.  Barrows,  Alice  P,   Report  of  the  Vocational  guidance  survey.    New  York, 

Public  education  association  of  the  city  of  New  York  [1912]   15  p.  8®. 

Reprinted  from  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  City  superintendent  of  schools,  New  York 
city,  1912. 

The  Vocational  guidance  survey  has  now  become  the  Vocational  education  survey,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Public  education  association.  A  final  report  is  In  preparation. 

801.  Hermaiinf  Anna.    Die  berufswahl  unserer  t5chter.    Lehrerin,  20  :  401^, 

March  15,  1913. 

An  address  before  parents  in  a  girls'  secondary  school.  The  speaker  begins  her  discussion  with 
two  statements  she  has  frequently  heard  fh>m  bthers:  "Woman's  place  is  the  home";  and 
"While  I  am  living  my  daughter  will  not  have  to  earn  her  living". 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

802.  Johns,  W.  A.   School  gardens.   Ohio  educational  monthly,  62 : 151-56,  April 

1913. 

Garden  work  by  grades,  from  the  flnt  to  the  eighth  grade. 

803.  Knirk,  Carl  F.   Agriculture  in  the  high  school.   School  science  and  mathe- 

matics, 13  : 306-10,  April  1913. 
Agriculture  in  a  city  hi^  sdiooL 

804.  Meier,  William  Herman  Dietrich.   School  and  home  gardens.   Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1913]   v,  319  p.   front,  (col.)  illus.  8*. 

805.  Biordan,  Baymond.   A  new  idea  in  state  schools  that  will  build  up  character 

and  body  as  well  as  brain.   Craftsman,  24  :  52-60,  April  1913. 

Advocates  the  establtahmeot  of  a  Cum  school  in  every  eommunity.  Properly  managed  such  a 
sdiool  would  support  the  public  school  of  the  district.  Author  says:  "A  oooperatiTe  market 
could  become  a  part  of  the  project." 

COMMBRCIAL  EDUCATION. 

806.  Downey,  James  E.   "Education  for  business.''   The  Boston  high  school  of 

conmierce.   Journal  of  political  economy,  21 : 221-42,  March  1913. 
Describes  activities  and  curriculum. 

807.  HotohkiM,  Willard  E.   The  Northwestern  university  school  of  commerce. 

Journal  of  political  economy,  21 : 196-208,  March  1913. 

Purpose  of  institution  was  to  give  in  evening  ooutms  "an  opportunity  for  capable  and  ambitioiis 
employees  to  pursue  business  subjects  lh>m  the  point  of  view  of  foundation  prindples." 

808.  Jones,  Edward  D.   Some  propositions  concerning  university  instruction  in 

business  administration.  Journal  of  political  economy,  21 : 185-95,  March 
1913. 

Advocates  the  raising  of  industrial  activity  to  the  plane  of  an  intellectual  pursuit,  gomnod  by 
a  high  code  of  ethics. 

809.  Sheppard,  James  J.  The  place  of  the  high  school  in  commercial  education. 

Journal  of  political  economy,  21:209-20,  March  1913. 
Bays  that  the  commercial  school  ought  not  to  limit  its  activity  to  day  instmctloii. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

810.  Sevan,  Arthur  Dean.   Medical  education  and  the  hospital.   Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  60:974-79,  March  29,  1913. 

Sketches  the  history  and  development  of  medical  science.  Advocates  the  cooperation  of  the 
municipal  hospital  and  the  general  hospital,  supported  by  private  endowment,  with  the  medical 
department  of  the  university. 

811.  Colwell,  N.  P.   The  present  status  of  medical  education.  Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  60:1096-99,  April  5,  1913. 

Report  given  at  the  ninth  annual  conference  of  the  Council  on  medical  education,  Chicago, 
February  24, 1913.  lUustrated  with  graphic  statistics. 

812.  Lyon,  E.  P.   The  problem  of  teaching  general  medicine.   Journal  of  the  Ameri- 

can medical  association,  60:1049-54,  April  5,  1913. 

Writer  thinks  that  the  weakest  part  of  medical  teachtaig  Is  general  medidne.  *'It  diould  ba 
the  strongest.  It  should  be  a  university  department,  like  the  other  divisions  of  btologio  wience.'' 

Read  as  the  report  of  the  committee  on  pedagogy  before  the  Association  of  American  medical 
colleges,  February  26,  1913. 

813.  A  premedical  college  year.   Journal  of  the  American  medical  aseociationy 

60:1016-17,  March  29,  1913. 

Gives  a  schedule  of  the  subjects  "offered  in  academic  and  secondary  schools,  credits  in  whioii 
are  acceptable  for  entrance  to  the  preliminary  college  year  leading  to  the  medkatl  oourses." 
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EDUCATION  OF  WOMBIT. 


814.  Conference  of  uxiivenitj  women,  Oxford,  Eng.   The  Christian  education 

of  women  in  the  East.  Being  addreeees  delivered  at  a  conference  of  iiniver- 
eity  women  at  Oxford.  September  4th  to  10th,  1912.  London,  Student 
Christian  movement  [1912]   160  p.  8^. 

815.  Cowan,  Minna  G.   The  education  of  the  women  of  India.   New  York,  Chicago 

[etc.]  F.  H.  Revell  company  [1912]   256  p.  illus. 

816.  Onlick,  L.  H.   Amerikas  weibliche  jugend  am  lagefeuer.    EGrperliche  erzie- 

hung,  46:35-39,  February  1913. 

Dflicribes  the  Oampflrefirlfl  of  America.  Typical  of  the  prevailing  Qennan  Interest  in  Americftn 
physical  education  movements. 

817.  Hendziok,  Burton  J.  A  school  for  womanhood.   McClure's  magazine,  41:46- 

57,  May  1913. 

Describee  the  activities  of  the  Washington  Irving  high  school,  New  York  city,  which,  aooordtog 
to  the  writer,  "repreeents  a  vigorous  revolt  against  the  rigidity  of  the  American  pabUo  schools." 


818.  Berkey,  J.  M.   Special  schools  for  exceptional  children.   Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  61:420-23,  March  1913. 

Address  delivered  belbre  the  graded  school  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  educatioiial 
association,  December  27, 191S. 

819.  Favrot,  Leo  M.   Training  teachers  for  rural  schoob  for  negroes.  Arkansas 

school  journal,  18:13-15,  March  1913. 

Claims  that  in  addition  to  the  general  requirements  in  scholarship,  professional  training  and 
personal  attributes,  a  teacher  of  a  rural  school  should  possess  a  love  of  nature,  an  understanding  of 
rami  activities,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  rural  industries. 

820.  Fuller,  Sarah.'  Home  training  in  the  development  of  speech.   Volta  review, 

14:701-9,  March  1913. 
To  be  continued.  Gcmtains  illustrations  showing  the  positions  of  the  vocal  organs  in  speech. 

821.  Hemdon,  Caixie  P.   The  exceptional  child  and  what  we  are  doing  for  him. 

Normal  instructor,  22:26,  April  1913. 

Discusses  the  physically  and  morally  exceptional  child.  The  next  article  by  the  same  author 
will  deal  with  the  mentally  exceptional  diild. 


822.  O'Donnell,  Franeia  H.  B.   Ethics  in  the  education  of  the  deaf .   Volta  review, 
14:720-27,  March  1913. 


823.  Fargo,  Ladle  F.   The  place  of  the  library  in  high  school  education.  Educa- 

tion, 33:473-77,  April  1913. 

Dleeoeses  the  question  of  making  the  library  an  HUegral  part  of  our  system  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

824.  Freeman,  MariUa  Waite.   The  joint  work  of  the  high  school  and  the  public 

library  in  relating  education  to  life.    Library  journal,  38 : 179-83,  April  1913. 

"Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  libraries,  Southern  educational  association,  Louis- 
vlUe,  Ky.,  November  39, 1913." 

825.  Oreeuman,  Edward  D.  The  development  of  secondary  school  libraries. 

Library  journal,  38:183-89,  April  1913. 
Bibliogiapby:  p.  188-«9. 

Describes  briefly  four  representative  types  of  high  school  libraries,  and  gives  statistics  showing 
the  growth  of  secondary  school  libraries  since  U05. 
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826.  Herbert,  Clara  W.   An  exhibit  of  library  resources  helpful  to  schools  and 

teachers.    Public  libraries,  18: 150-52,  April  1913. 
D ascribes  an  exhibit  at  the  Public  library  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

827.  Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins.   The  children's  free  library  and  city  education. 

American  city,  8:257-64,  March  1913. 

828.  Wood,  Harriet  A.   Sets  for  children.    Public  libraries,  18:138-41,  AprU  1913. 

Gives  the  replies  of  circular  letters  sent  to  a  number  of  children's  librarians  to  disoover  tbdr 
attitude  toward  four  sets  of  children's  books. 


American  city,  93  Nassau  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  education,  50  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
American  journal  of  sociology.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  IlL 
American  school  board  journal,  129  Michigan  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
American  schoolmaster,  State  normal  school,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
American  teacher,  225  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Arkansas  school  journal.  Peoples  building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Atlantic  educational  journal,  19  West  Saratoga  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colorado  school  journal,  230  Railway  Exchange  building,  Denver,  Colo. 
Cdumbia  university  quarterly,  Columbia  university  press.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Contemporary  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Craftsman,  41  West  Thirty-foUrth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
£ducateur  modeme,  Paris,  France. 
Education,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Educational  foundations,  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Educational  review,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Elementary  school  teacher.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  lU. 
English  journal.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
Fortnightly  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Frauenbildimg,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Geographical  teacher,  London,  England. 

Good  housekeeping  magazine,  381  Fourth  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Harper's  magazine,  Franklin  square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

High  school  quarteriy.  University  of  Geoigia,  Athens,  Ga.   (Prof.  J.  S.  Stewart, 
editor.) 

Independent,  130  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Irish  educational  review,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Journal  of  education,  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  Baltimore,' Md. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  Roland  Park  Branch,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Journal  of  political  economy.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  535  Dearborn  avenue,  Chicago^  111. 

K6rperliche  erziehung,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Ladies'  home  journal,  Curtis  publishing  company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lehrerin,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Library  journal,  298  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McClure's  magazine.  Fourth  avenue  and  Twentieth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Minerva,  Ostende,  Belgium. 

Monatshefte  ftlr  den  naturwissenschaftlichen  unterricht,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Monatshefte  ftlr  deutsohe  sprache  und  pSdagogik,  558-568  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Nebraska  teacher,  1126-1128  Q  street,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Normal  instructor,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  educational  monthly,  55  East  Main  street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Ohio  teacher,  81-87  North  Third  street,  Columbufi,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma  school  herald,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Oregon  teachers  monthly,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Outlook,  287  Fourth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Padagogische  warte,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Parents'  review,  London,  England. 

Pedagogical  seminary,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  school  journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Popular  educator,  Popular  educator  company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Popular  science  monthly.  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Progressive  teacher,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Psychologic^  clinic,  Woodland  avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Public  libraries,  37  South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Religious  education,  332  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Revue  intemationale  de  I'enseigncment,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  p^agogique,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  universltaire,  Paris,  France. 

Ri vista  pedagogica,  Rome,  Italy. 

Saturday  evening  post,  Curtis  publishing  company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
School  and  home  education,  Bloomington,  111. 
School  education,  717  Hennepin  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
School  journal,  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
School  music,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

School  news  and  practical  educator,  Taylorville  and  Chicago,  111. 

School  review,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

School  science  and  mathematics.  Mount  Morris,  111. 

School  world,  London,  England. 

Scbweizerische  lehrerzeitung,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Science,  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sewanee  review,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 

Sierra  educational  news,  50  Main  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

South  Dakota  educator,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Southern  workman,  Hampton,  Va. 

Survey,  105  East  Twenty -second  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Texas  school  magazine,  1304  Commerce  street,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Virginia  joiumal  of  education,  Richmond,  Va. 

Voita  review,  Volta  Biureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

West  Virginia  school  journal,  346  Front  street,  Morgan  town,  W.  Va. 

Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  Parker  educational  co.,  Madison,  Wia. 

World's  work,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Wyoming  school  journal,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Yale  review,  135  Elm  street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Zeitschrift  ftir  kinderforschung,  Langensalza,  Germany. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  EbucATioiT, 

Washington,  January  1,  191S. 

Sir:  In  the  older  Greek  education  one-half  of  the  school  day  was 
regularly  spent  by  the  Greek  boys  in  exercises  and  games  designed 
to  make  them  strong  and  also  to  teach  them  the  mental  significance 
of  sound  health.  During  the  middle  ages  this  high  ideal  of  soundness 
and  sanity  was  lost,  and  even  looked  upon  as  spiritually  dangerous. 

There  is  emerging  to-day  a  new  health  consciousness.  We  now 
know  that  diseases  are  not  providentially  sent,  but  are  the  results  of 
natural  forces  which  man  may  overcome.  We  know,  too,  even 
better  than  the  Greeks,  that  physical  soundness  and  mental  sanity 
are  vitally  related.  Hence,  we  realize  that  mental  progress  demands 
physical  progress. 

Medical  inspection  of  school  children  has  for  its  chief  purpose  the 
early  discovery  of  physical  defects  or  disease,  so  that  such  defects 
may  be  corrected  in  early  life,  or  that  contagion  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  No  educational  movement  in  modem  times  has  had  more 
vital  relations  to  the  children,  to  the  homes  they  represent,  and  to 
the  Nation,  than  medical  inspection  of  school  children  and  the  gen- 
eral hygienic  movement  it  typifies. 

The  work  began  in  this  country  less  than  20  years  ago,  but  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  most  rapid  development  of  this  part  of  the 
public  educational  service.  Information  is  eagerly  sought  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  manuscript  hereby  transmitted,  entitled  '^Annotated  Bib- 
liography of  Medical  Inspection  and  Health  Supervision  of  School 
Children  in  the  United  States  for  the  Years  1909-1912,"  was  compiled 
in  the  Division  of  School  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  of  this  bureau. 
It  is  a  digest  of  the  chief  literature  on  this  subject  published  in 
America  during  the  past  four  years,  and  will  be  very  helpful,  espe- 
cially to  school  and  health  officers.  I  therefore  recommend  its  pub- 
lication as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MEDICAL  INSPEC- 
HEALTH  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOL 


GENERAL  REFERENCES. 


ATiTiTCN,  Arch.  Turner.  The  school  aiid  physical  welfare  of  the  child.  In  North 
Carolina  association  of  city  public-school  superintendents  and  principals.  Pro- 
ceedings, 1911.   Raleigh,  Edwards  &  Broughton  printing  co.,  1911.   p.  19-27. 

''It  is  the  bufllneas  of  the  school  to  see  that  the  physical  surroundings  of  the  child  comply  in  every 
detail  with  the  laws  of  healthful  living.  The  room  should  be  large;  the  air  space  ample;  the  ventila- 
tion continuous;  the  light  free  from  shadows  and  properly  directed;  the  sittings  accommodated  to  the 
child's  size  and  not  to  the  grade;  the  water  pure  and  of  the  right  temperature,  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  oalng  it;  the  toilets  clean;  the  playgrounds  large  and  dry;  and  plenty  of  time  to  use  them  .... 

"The  school  is  under  urgent  obligations  legally  as  well  as  morally  to  see  that  it  does  not  become  a 
distributing  center  for  contagious  diseases.  .  .  . 

**  When  we  consider  what  medical  Inspection  will  do  for  the  schools,  its  cost  becomes  a  legitimate  school 
expenditure.  It  is  just  as  much  so  as  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  .  .  • 

"The  three  essential  things  In  this  inspection  are  the  following: 

"  1.  To  know  the  health  records  of  the  community. 

"2.  To  know  as  ilar  as  possible  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  who  attend  school* 
"3.  To  follow  up  this  knowledge  by  having  as  many  of  them  treated  as  we  can  find  a  means  for.  and 
to  use  these  health  records  In  every  helpful  way  possible." 

American  medical  association.   Report  of  committee  on  administrative  methods 
of  physical  examination  of  school  children.   Its  Journal,  57:  1750-51,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1911. 
Signed:  Ernest  B.  Hoag,  M.  D.  and  Everett  C.  Beach,  M,  D. 

Recommends:  That  city  and  county  boards  of  education  should  secure  the  services  of  trained  medical 
inspectors  sufficient  in  number  to  instruct  all  elementary  school  teachers  in  making  preliminary  physical 
examhiations  or  health  surveys;  that  city  boards  of  education  maintain  departments  of  medical  inspeo- 
UoD,  the  heads  of  such  departments  to  be  medically  trained  men;  that  the  cities  be  divided  into  districts 
with  a  medical  inspector  in  charge  of  each  district. 

That  each  child  be  given  a  physical  examination  each  year,  preferably  at  the  beginning. 

That  this  examination  be  sufficiently  thorough  to  detect  defects  that  interim,  or  are  liable  to  inter- 
fere, with  the  health,  growth,  and  development  of  the  child,  such  examinations  to  include  the  exam- 
ination of  the  eye,  ear,  mouth,  nose,  throat,  teeth,  heart,  lungs,  thorax,  shoolders,  spine,  hips,  inguinal 
region,  feet*  nuteition,  mentality,  and  nervous  system. 

That  the  preliminary  examination  in  the  elementary  schools  be  made  by  the  teacher  or  nurse  and 
In  the  high  schools  by  the  director  of  physical  edncation  or  one  of  his  assistants. 

That  the  supplementary  physical  examiiuti<m  be  made  tai  the  elementary  schools  by  the  trained 
medical  inspector,  and  in  the  high  schools  by  the  director  of  physical  education  if  he  be  medically 
trained;  otherwise  by  the  medical  hispector;  thut  a  careftil  record  be  kept  of  the  results  of  the  prelim- 
.  inary  and  supplementary  examinations  to  include  only  such  data  ad  would  be  of  future  use  to  the  teacher 
or  director. 

That  these  records  be  kept  by  the  teacher  and  passed  on  with  the  promotion  slip,  a  dupUoate  being 
retained  in  the  office  of  the  health  inspector. 

That  whenever  feasible  the  physical  examination  be  o(mduoted  preferably  by  examinan,  employed 
by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education.  When  this  it  not  fieasible  the  appofaitae  of  the 
board  of  health  should  be  approved  by  the  board  of  education. 

That  a  greater  eOort  be  made  to  establish  hearty  cooperation  between  the  school  physician,  the 
ceacher,  the  Cunily  physician,  the  home,  and  the  free  dispensaries  in  following  up  and  in  securing  the 
oomctiOQ  (rf  physical  defects. 
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BIBUOGRAPHY  OP  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 


Amerioan  medical  aMociation.   Report  of  committee  on  medical  inspection  of 
schools.   Its  Journal,  57: 1751-57,  November  25,  1911. 
Chaimum,  George  L.  Leslie. 
"  Two  divisioiis  of  this  field  of  work  are  advisable: 

"A.  Under  the  control  and  direction  of  boards  of  «dtica<ioi»— that  part  of  the  work  Msential  for  the  intel- 
ligent handling  of  pupils  and  students  throughout  their  period  of  educational  training;  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  hygienic  environment  and  hygienic  activity— the  field  of  edvcadanal  hifgiene. 

"B.  Under  the  control  and  direction  of  boards  of  health— that  part  of  the  field  of  work  conoemed  with 
the  oare  and  control  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  as  a  part  of  the  field  of  public  health. 

EDUCATIONAL  HTOIENC— UNDBB  THE  OOKTBOL  AND  DIBECT10N  OF  BOAEDS  OT  EDUCATIOir. 


"  1.  The  establishment  of  biennial,  annual,  and,  when  necessary,  more  frequent  skiUed  physical  and 
developmental  examinations  of  pupils  and  students  by  a  staff  of  experts.  The  establishment  of  initial 
exandnation  of  pupils  by  the  teaching  force  of  the  schools,  as  far  as  the  teaching  force  is  qualified,  prior 
to  the  skilled  examinations  by  experts. 

"2.  By  effective  action,  based  on  the  data  of  these  examinations,  to  secure  (a)  the  correction  of  physi- 
cal anomalies  and  thus  remove  the  growth-barriers  of  children  and  youths,  and  (6)  whenever  possible 
and  practicable,  to  adjust  educational  activities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  physical  and  mental  health, 
growth  and  development,  and  thus  establish  a  special  field  of  education  lor  the  maintenance  of  oqo- 
tinuous  health  and  development  supervision  of  pupils  and  students. 

"3.  To  maintain  a  scientific  and  systematic  study  of  mental  retardation  and  mental  deviation  of 
pupils  and  students  by  skilled  examination,  and  whenever  possible  and  practicable,  by  skilled  training 
in  special  schools. 

"4.  To  establish  skilled  physical  and  health  examinations  of  candidates  for  teachers'  positions  prior 
to  their  election  to  determine  vital  fitness  for  their  work,  and  thereafter  to  maintain  continuous  super- 
vision of  health  and  efficiency  to  teachers  as  related  to  the  work  of  the  schools. 

"5.  (a)  To  organize  and  supervise  courses  of  technical  instruction  in  hygiene  for  pupils,  students  and 
teachers,  in  the  means  of  conservation  of  physical  and  mental  health,  growth  and  development;  in  the 
means  of  correction  and  prevention  of  defects,  disease  and  degeneracy;  (6)  whenever  necessary  for  effi- 
ciency, to  give  practical  and  technical  instruction  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  schools,  while  engaged  in 
teadiing.  in  the  Initial  physical  and  developmental  examination  of  pupils;  and  In  the  skilled  physical 
and  devetopmental  and  psychoclinlcal  examination  of  exceptional  pupils,  abnormal  and  supernormal. 

*'6.  To  establish  and  maintain  well-equipped  medical  anthropometric  and  psychoclinlcal  labora- 
tories in  the  public  schools  which  shall  afford  opportunity  and  equipment— 

"(a)  tar  sufficiently  skilful  medical,  anthropometric  and  psychoclinlcal  examinattoD  of  exoeptiooal 
pupils  and  of  all  pupils  requiring  special  examination. 

"(b)  for  such  technical  training  of  teachers  In  the  laboratory  and  experimental  phases  of  educational 
work,  connected  with  the  physical  and  mental  examination  of  pupils,  in  clinical  psychology  and  in 
experimental  pedagogy  as  is  essential  for  the  intelligent  handling  of  pupils. 

'*(c)  for  essential  work  in  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

"7.  To  exercise  expert  sanitary  supervision  in  the  planning  and  maintenance  of  school  boiklings  and 
grounds. 

"8.  To  brhig  about  the  establishment  of  dental  and  medical  clinics  for  pupils  whose  parents  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  provide  essential  medical  and  dectal  aid. 

"9.  Whenever  possible  and  practicable,  to  cooperate  with  State,  county,  and  city  health  ofBoers  in 
the  detection  of  and  reporting  of  contagious  diseases. 

**  10.  Each  department  of  educational  hygiene  to  constitute  a  bureau  of  practical  investigation  and 
research  in  educational  hygiene,  and  as  such  to  cooperate  with  State  bureaus  of  educational  hygiene 
whose  functions  will  or  ought  to  be  the  organisation  and  supervision  of  State-wide  work  and  investiga- 
tion in  this  special  field  of  education— kwking  forward  to  the  establishment  also  of  a  national  bureau 
of  educational  hygiene. 

"Anapprorimau  grouping  cfpupOf.— Based  on  the  data  of  physical  and  developmental  examinations 
whidi  ought  to  foltow  the  examination  of  pupils  and  students.  1.  Those  for  whom  medical  and  denial 
aid  is  essential.  2.  Those  whose  respiratory  or  circulatory  systems  are  defective  or  are  poorly  developed, 
for  whom  a  larger  amount  of  out  of  door  \tte  and  phjrsical  activity  is  essential,  or  other  modification  of 
school  activities  necessary.  3.  Those  whose  nervous  systems  are  defective  or  poorly  developed  and 
who  require  an  unusual  amount  of  out  of  door  life,  physical  activity,  special  care  and  skilled  training. 
4.  The  segregation  of  pupils  requiring  an  unusual  amount  of  physical  activity  for  possible  mental 
growth— both  sexes.  5.  Segregation  of  pupils  of  truancy  and  criminal  tendencies  or  otherwise  shewing 
more  or  less  degeneracy,  and  assignment  to  special  schools  with  special  training.  6.  Segregation  of 
mentally  defective  papils  and  assignment  to  special  schools.  7.  The  segregatioa  of  supenormal  papila 
and  assignmeot  to  spesiai  schools.  8.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  grouping  of  pupils  in  aooordanoe  with 
devetopment  age. 

"In  this  program,  school  nurses  are  assistants  to  the  staff.  Their  field  werk  is  esssatlaUyiM  follflfinK 
''To  assist  members  of  the  staff  in  the  skilled  examination  of  pupils  and  otherwise  as  iwMftn^  la 
seeded;  to  assist  teachers  in  making  preliminary  surveys  of  their  pupils  and  in  giving  initial 
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tlons,  notifyiiic  pmits  ot  wwintlil  needs  of  papito.  eto.;  visitliis  pveDta  and  in  an  JneWltbit  wayi 
e8tal>ttdilnc  ^eothre  ooopeimtion  between  home  and  eobool.  Further,  the  function  of  the  sefaool  none 
is  that  of  the  social  educator  in  the  field  of  hygiene.  As  such,  the  work  of  the  school  nurse  is  one  of  high 
order. 

"The  staff  of  experts,  the  teaching  foroe  of  the  schools  and  school  nurses,  working  /rem  the  $tandpohU 
of  eduaOkm,  form  an  educational  corps  to  secure  the  effective  cooperation  of  home,  school  and  school 
authorities  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  physical  and  mental  health  and  growth  of  pupils.  When 
educational  means  Call,  the  law  must  remedy  instances  of  neglect  of  health  and  growth  of  children. 

"Eadi  department  of  educational  hygiene  should  act,  as  fv  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
required  establidied  work,  as  a  bureau  of  investigation  and  research. 

"The  ftmctions  of  departments  of  educational  hygiene  are  twofold:  1.  Garnring  out  certain  estab* 
Ushed  work  of  the  schools.  2.  Investigation  and  research  of  problems  of  health  and  development,  of 
clinical  psychology  and  of  experimental  pedagogy. 

"Two  classes  of  experts  stand  out  as  preeminently  qualified  for  work  in  this  special  field  of  education: 
1.  The  psychologist-educator.  An  expert  in  child  hygiene,  in  educational  and  clinical  psychology  and 
in  practical  experimental  pedagogv:  skilled  in  physical  and  mental  diagnosis,  of  normal  and  abnormal 
growth  and  development  and  having  a  knowledge  of  elementary  medicine:  a  thoroughly  trained,  broad- 
gauged  expert  in  education.  2.  The  skilled  physician  who  has  had  sufficient  training  and  acquaintance 
with  educational  work. 

"Your  committee,  therefore,  jotais  hi  a  recommendation  aheady  made  by  Dr.  Terman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  of  Leland  Stanford  university,  essentially  as  fbllows:  That  steps  be  taken  to  bring 
about  a  oonferoice  of  representatives  from  the  United  States  department  [bureau)  of  education,  the 
National  education  association,  the  American  medical  association,  the  American  institute  of  home- 
opathy and  other  national  medical  associations  and  the  Russsll  Sage  foundation  for  child  welfue, 
which  committee,  after  joint  consideration  of  the  problems  involved,  shall  formulate  and  reoonunsnd 
alternative  sj^tems  of  educational  hygiene  which  in  time  would  be  accepted  as  standard  requirements 
in  this  special  field  of  education." 

American  school  hygiene  association.   Report  of  Committee  on  status  of  medical 
inspection  of  school  children  throughout  the  United  States.   In  iu  Proceedings, 
1910.   Springfield  [Mass.]  American  physical  education  review,  1910.   p.  176-83. 
Chairman,  John  J.  Cronin,  If.  D. 

A  questionnaire  l$u  Appendix,  p.  129]  was  prepared  by  the  committee  and  sent  to  SO  places.  Of  these, 
14  submitted  forms  properly  made  out.  AU  declared  that  some  form  of  organised  medical  Inspection  of 
school  children  was  adopted.  All  places  have  a  system  of  following  up  and  controlling  the  eases  found 
with  contagious  disease  and  physical  almormality.  Particularly  in  towns,  the  percentage  of  children 
bcou^t  under  treatment  is  very  high— 76  to  100  per  cent.  In  one  i^aoe  only  are  the  parochial  schools 
nnder  municipal  supervision.  General  inflection  for  contagious  conditions  is  made  regularly  once  a 
year,  and  thereafter  as  the  emergency  arises.  The  physical  examination  is  made  on  selected  cases.  The 
number  of  children  under  the  care  of  one  huqiector  varies  from  900  to  10.000.  Not  one  place  provides 
baths  for  the  use  of  school  children  in  the  school  building,  and  only  two  places  report  facilities  for  bathing 
in  mnnictpel  baths.  Of  the  14  places  reported,  13  are  supervised  under  the  direction  of  departments  of 
education.  Seven  places  report  some  form  of  instrucUon  in  the  care  of  children's  teeth. 

American  school  hygiene  association.  [Report  of  Committee  on]  Status  of  medical 
inspection  in  the  United  States.  In  ifs-  Proceedings,  1911.  Springfield,  Mass., 
American  physical  education  review,  1911.   p.  144-48.  tables. 

Ckairmm,  John  J.  Cronin,  M.  D. 
About  1,400  questionnaires  were  sent  out 

Returns  were  received  as  follows:  908  from  North  Atlantic  States;  45  tnm  South  Atlantic  States;  07 
from  South  Central  States;  286  from  North  Central  States;  and  52  from  Western  States.  The  chairman 
says:  "In  conduding  this  statistical  report,  I  am  constrained  to  inquire  why  is  it  that  only  837  placet 
of  758  reporting  have  made  any  attempt  to  protect  the  health  of  their  school  children." 

ATBBS,  Leonard  Porter,  comp.  Medical  inspection  legislation.  New  York  City, 
Russell  Sage  foundation.  Dept.  of  child  hygiene  [1911]  53  p.  map.  8^.  ([Russell 
Sage  foundation.  Dept.  of  child  hygiene.  Pamphlet]  Health,  education,  recrea- 
tion,  no.  99) 

Principal  features  of  State  laws  and  reguUitions  providhig  for  medical  hiq)ection,  1911:  p.  0. 
Abstraetsof  laws  and  regulations:  p.  7-11. 

AYBESy  Leonard  Porter.  Physical  defects  and  school  progress.  American  phys- 
ical education  review,  14  : 197-206,  April  1909.  tables. 

Alto  fn  Hygine  and  physfeal  ednoaUom  1 :  5W-606,  Septamber  1909;  ami  with  tome  adiitioital  tablet 
mmi  p«a#rap*t  (n  kit  Laggards  in  our  sehools.  New  York>  Charities  pnbUcation  committee.  1909.  p. 
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Reprinted.  Russell  Sage  foundation.  Department  of  child  hygiene.  No.  41. 

The  Interrelation  of  physical  defects  aa  discovered  by  medical  Inspection,  and  retardation  of  school 
children  as  found  in  statistical  studies  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  New  York  City,  and  Philadelphia. 

"In  the  two  Philadelphia  examinations  the  percentage  of  defectiveness  among  'exempt'  and  'non- 
exempt'  children  is  very  similar.  The  Camden  Investigation  showed  very  little  difference  as  regards 
vision  and  hearing  between  retarded  children  and  thoee  of  normal  age.  The  New  York  examinations 
showed  that  the  retarded  children  have  on  the  whole  fewer  defects  than  thoee  of  normal  age,  but  it  goes 
brther  than  this.  It  establishee  the  important  principle  that,  except  in  the  cases  of  vision,  older  childxen 
have  fewer  defects,  and  .  .  .  that  when  children  who  are  badly  retarded  are  compared  with  nonnal 
children  and  very  bright  children  in  the  same  age  groups  so  that  the  diminishing  of  defects  through 
advancing  age  does  not  enter  as  a  l^tor,  the  children  rated  as  'dull '  are  found  to  have  somewhat  higher 
percentages  of  each  sort  of  defect  than  the  normal  and  bright  children.  Here  again  defective  vision  must 
be  excepted  .... 

"Physical  defectiveness  does  have  a  bearing  on  the  progress  of  children,  but  .  .  .  physical  defects 
oonstitue  a  cause,  not  the  cause  of  retardation." 

CLAPP,  Baymond  O.  How  can  our  physical  examinations  be  made  more  effectiveP 
Hygiene  and  physical  education,  1  :  7d-78,  370-72,  April,  June  1909. 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mMIcal  examination  should  be  required  annually  of  every 
college  student;  that  medical  consultation  and  ad  vice  should  be  free  to  all  students;  that  the  health  of  the 
general  student  body  should  be  protected  by  the  early  determination  and  proper  control  of  all  cases  of 
venereal  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  other  infectious  diseases;  that  each  student  should  be  carefully 
watched  to  see  that  he  does  not  impair  his  health  by  overwork;  that  there  should  be  practically  no 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  given  which  will  arouse  outside  antagonism;  and  that  all  this  supervision 
should  be  made  by  the  department  of  physical  education." 

Conference  on  ''Diseases  among  school  children,  and  the  remedy."  Boston  medical  . 
and  surgical  journal,  166  :  621-27,  April  25,  1912. 

Diseases  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  chest,  by  Richard  C.  Cabot;  Malnutrition,  by  George  S.  C.  Badger; 
Diseases  of  the  skin,  by  C.  Morton  Smith;  Orthopedic  defects  and  rickets,  by  Joel  E.  Qoldthwait;  Nervous 
and  mental  disorders  in  the  schools,  by  Arthur  Willard  Fah>banks. 

Conditions  in  Boston:  Approximately  4,000  school  children  suffering  from  mahiutrition.  From  Sep- 
tember 13  to  December  31,  complete  physical  examinations  were  made  in  the  schools,  and  11,601  children 
with  skin  diseases  were  found. 

Papers  read  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  association  for  the  relief  and  control  of  tuberculosis, 
January  31, 1912. 

COPLAN,  M.  Medical  inspection  of  our  public  schools.  Pediatrics,  23:465-74, 
August  1911. 

References:  p.  473-74.  Alto  in  Ohk>  medical  Journal,  7:443-47,  September  1911. 

Emphasises  the  need  for  the  proper  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  "The  medical  In^ 
spector  should  be  one  of  the  instructors,  or  have  the  supervising  of  the  Instruction  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
sex  in  the  public  school.  The  medical  inspector  should  instruct  the  boys  and  the  nurse  the  girls." 

CORNELL,  Walter  Stewart.  Health  and  medical  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren .  .  .  Philadelphia,  F.  A.  Pavis  co.,  publishers,  1912.  illus.  figs, 
tables.  8*. 

Contents.  I.  Medical  inspection.  II.  Hygiene,  in.  Defects  and  diseases  (the  eye;  the  nose  and 
throat;  the  ear;  the  teeth;  the  nervous  system;  mental  deficiency;  the  skeleton;  nutrition;  the  skin; 
speech;  infectious  diseases;  prevalence  of  defects  and  diseases). 

''The  aim  is  to  present  a  practical  exposition  of  the  work  of  medical  inspection,  bom  of  the  examina- 
tion of  some  35,000  children,  and  to  give  to  physicians  and  teachers  a  survey  of  medical  practice,  as  it 
relates  to  children  of  school  age.  A  review  of  the  work  of  medical  inspectk>n  hi  different  localities  is  not 
attempted."  (PrefMe) 

DAVISON,  Alvin.  Medical  inspection  of  schools.  Pennsylvania  school  journal, 
57:  471-75,  May  1909. 

Meprinted  in  Pennsylvania  State  educatfa>nal  associatk>n.  Department  of  city  and  borough  super 
faitendents.  Proceedings,  1909.  p.  13-16. 
Statistical  r^m6  of  work  and  defectives  found. 

''The  benefits,  then,  to  be  derived  from  the  medical  inspection  of  school  chfldren  are  a  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  instructhig  backward  pupils,  the -prevention  of  much  sickness  and  suffer^ 
ing,  the  warding  off  of  a  considerable  amount  of  early  death,  and  the  remedying  of  numerous  defBcts  In 
childhood  which  are  certain  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  future  citlsen,  and  in  a  considerable  number 
of  instances  make  him  an  object  of  charity,  and  sometimes  even  a  criminal. 

"If  medical  inspection  is  to  prevail  it  should  be  made  as  efflolent  as  possible.  With  the  resolts  of  the 
axpertonce  of  others,  the  optailon  most  be  upheld  that  both  Idnds  of  hispectkm  should  b«  nndfrtakm. 
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fbt  one  for  the  detection  of  contasioiis  dtaeMei,  the  other  lor  physical  deCsetB.  The  work  relative  to 
contafioas  dlseeeee  should  either  be  related  to  or  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  health,  while  the 
physical  examination  should  be  directed  by  the  school  authorities." 

DIXOHy  Bamuel  0.  The  object  to  be  obtained  by  the  medical  inspection  of  echool 
children.   Harrisbuig,  Pa.  [1910]  9  p.  8^.  (Pennsylvania  health  bulletin,  no.  8, 
February  1910) 
MmoA  of  medical  favpectkm  in  various  cities: 

"The  flxst  day  that  medical  tnspeotian  went  into  elfoct  in  New  York,  140  children  were  Ibund  to  be  III 
with  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  contagious  skin  diseases,  or  parasites. 

**ln  Boston  during  the  first  four  months,  6,826  pupOs  were  found  to  be  sick,  of  whom  1,086  needed  to  be 
seot  immediately  home.  Oftheee,286werecapableofspreading  the  disease  from  whidi  they  were  suffer- 
ing ...  .  The  New  York  report  for  the  year  1906  presents  the  following:  Number  of  (ezaminatfons  of] 
children,  1 6,286,436;  children  ezchided,  1 18,844." 

"In  the  annual  report  for  1006  of  the  board  of  health  of  Philadelphia  the  number  of  pupils  referred  to 
hupectan  by  principals  for  examination,  74,634;  the  number  of  individual  ezamfaiatlons  was  141,303;  the 
number  ezchided  from  school  was  7,666;  the  number  of  pupfb  found  to  be  requiring  medical  care,  but 
not  needing  to  be  excluded  from  school,  was  27.481. 

"In  the  city  of  Chicago,  during  a  period  of  four  months,  233  schools  were  visited  with  the  result  that 
1 ,417  cases  of  diphtheria  and  306  oases  of  scarlet  i^er  were  discovered  in  actual  attendance  on  school. 

"  In  the  city  of  New  York  trachoma  was  known  to  prevaiL  The  report  showed  that  17  per  cent  of  all 
the  school  children  were  suffering  from  this  affection  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  a  special  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  this  disease  alone  in  the  year  1S03." 

The  number  of  cases  treated  by  operation  was  4,337;  treated  without  operatfon,  11,600. 

"In  1000.  the  deaths  from  (diphtheria]  in  the  United  States  were  16,476,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
were  school  children.  In  Chicago,  medical  inspection  was  Instituted  in  1900.  During  the  year  preceding 
3,931  cases  of  that  disease  had  occurred,  of  which  843  were  fatal.  During  1000  the  number  of  cases  fell 
to  3,303,  a  decrease  of  028,  and  the  number  of  deaths  was  reduced  to  797. 

"One  most  Important  result  of  Inspectfon  Is  the  discovery  of  unreported  cases  of  contagious  disease 
at  the  homes.  In  Chicago  744  cases  of  diphtheria  discovered  In  schools  brought  to  light  2,619  cases  at 
home,  while  231  cases  of  scarlet  fever  discovered  by  the  school  inspectors  disclosed  746  cases  at  home. 

"  In  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  out  of  491  children  examined  125  were  found  defective  in  hearing,  and  yet  only 
3  had  been  so  recognized  by  their  teachers. 

"In  the  year  1906,  out  of  9,268  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  this  State  [Pennsylvania],  1,466 
were  of  persons  under  20.  Of  children  over  five  and  under  nine,  39  died  of  that  disease,  of  those  between 
nine  and  fourteen,  196,  and  of  those  between  fourteen  and  nineteen,  784. 

"The  investigations  of  our  county  medical  inspectors  and  health  officers  (in  Pennsylvania]  soon 
developed  the  fact  that  throughout  our  rural  districts  the  excellent  laws  which  the  legislators  had  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  and  management  of  schools  in  the  intwest  of  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
our  school  chfldren"  were  not  observed,  and  in  1906  the  department  inaugurated  a  system  of  sanitary 
inspection  of  school  buildings  through  its  health  officers. 

<'On  careful  deliberatfon  it  has  been  decided  therefore  to  place  the  supervision  of  the  whole  Sjrstem  of 
school  inspectfon  in  the  hands  of  the  county  medical  inspectors,  including  both  sanitary  InspecUon  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  medical  examiiuttion  of  the  children  .  .  .  and  only  physicians  are  to  be  en- 
trusted  with  it 

"The  reports  of  inspection  are  made  on  score  cards.  One  of  these  is  marked  'Sanitary  inspectfon,' 
the  other  'Physical  record.'  On  the  first  is  recorded  the  sanitary  condiUon  of  the  schoolrooms,  grounds 
and  outbnildiB^  including  provisfons  for  light,  heat,  ventilatfon,  water  supply,  and  sanitary  con- 
veniences.  On  the  second  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupil,  the  condiUon  of  sight,  hearing  resplraUon,  skin, 
teeth,  cervical  glands,  contagious  diseases,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  deformities." 

DOWUNQ,  Oscar.  Value  of  medical  inspection  for  schools  and  school  children. 
In  Southern  commercial  congress.  Procenedings,  Third  annual  convention,  1911. 
p.  334-50. 

A  general  rfaumd  of  statistical  information  from  various  medical  inspection  reports  of  leading  Amer- 
ican dtiee. 

DBBS6LAB,  Fletcher  Bascom.  The  duty  of  the  State  in  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools;  results  which  the  public  may  rightfully  expect.  In  National 
education  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1912.  Published 
by  the  association,  1912;  €mdin  U.S.  Bureau  of  education.  Current  educational 
topics  no.  3.   p.  5-13.    (Bulletin  no.  24,  1912) 

1 8m  Ncfw  York  City.  City  iuparintendent  of  schools.  Seventh  annual  report '  '  *  year  ending 
July  81, 190B.  p.  SSO,  (Beport  of  Dr.  Thomas  DarUngtom,  oommlMkmer  of  health) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHT  OF  BCBDIOAL  INSPECTION. 


RMnt  books  on  medioal  inspaotioa  of  school  ehfldrsB:  p.  13. 
ICedkal  inqieotioii  must  include  the  following  points: 

"1.  It  ought  to  serve  as  an  eflksient  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  oontagioos  diseasBS.  This 
win  necessitate  a  careful  examination  of  all  children,  especially  at  the  beghming  of  the  school  teims, 
In  order  both  to  exclude  children  who  are  suffering  from  contagious  or  parasitic  diseases  and  those 
'carriers'  who  are  a  menace  to  others,  even  though  they  themselves  show  no  decided  effects  of  Uie 
diseases  they  are  capable  of  disseminating. 

"2.  Medical  inspection  ought  to  emphasise  in  a  decided  way  Uie  especial  significanee  of  hygienic 
conditions  in  schools;  it  is  lar  more  important  to  furnish  conditions  which  promote  the  beetth  and 
development  of  well  children  than  it  is  to  make  special  efforts  to  care  for  those  who  are  sick  or  defoetlve, 
especially  where  these  defects  have  been  largely  induced  through  neglect. 

"8.  Health  oflkers  must  know  more  about  education,  more  about  the  hygiene  of  teeohing,  more 
about  the  normal  demands  of  child  life;  they  must  possess  more  ability  to  work  with  teachere  and  the 
people  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  A  large  majority  of  physicians,  those  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  work  of  supervisiiiig  the  health  interests  centered  in  oor  public  schools, 
are  wholly  unfit  for  the  place  because  they  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  ideals  and  methods  of 
modem  education,  and  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own  ignorance.  The  best  results  can  not  obtain 
under  such  conditions. 

''4.  We  need  docton  of  health,  who  will  be  more  delighted  in  exhibitbig  a  large  list  of  healthy,  well- 
developed  children  than  a  long  list  of  those  who  are  physically  defective  and  diseased;  they  must  be 
able  to  see  defects  and  diagnose  onrrectly,  but  their  chief  emphasis  should  be  in  preventive  measures." 

FEBBBLL,  John  A.  The  medical  inspection  of  schools  and  school  children. 
North  Carolina.  State  board  of  health.  Bulletin,  27:  91-110,  June  1912.  illus. 
tables,  map. 

Repriniti  aa  Public  school  health  bulletin  na  4.  Ratoif^,  Issued  tnm  office  of  superintendent 
of  public  instnietfon  of  North  Carolina,  1912. 

In  the  foUowing  rfeum^  of  medical  inspection  and  its  needs.  Dr.  Ferrell  dwells  chiefly  iqwn  the  need 
for  sanitation  and  the  wide  prevalence  of  hookworm  disease  in  North  Carolina.  "  We  know,''  be  writes. 
"  that  the  disease  prevails  in  99  of  the  100  counties  of  the  State.  In  determining  its  frequency  by  oonnties 
we  microscopically  examine  not  less  than  200  rural  school  children— ages  6  and  18,  inclusive— taken 
at  random  in  each  county.  The  surveys  are  comptote  in  29  counties  and  partially  oompfete  in  other 
counties  to  a  degree  sufflcfent  to  Justify  the  map. 

''Can  we  neglect  to  have  the  simple  examinatfon  made  and  the  treatment  administered;  knowing 
that  by  it  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  our  girls  and  boys  are  being  stunted  hi  their  bodies,  dulled  in 
their  minds,  robbed  of  their  vitality,  rendered  backward  in  their  work,  and  started  on  a  road  which 
will  lead  them  to  death,  invalidism,  or  perhaps  to  prisons?" 

OIVSNSi  Amos  J.   The  prevention  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  through  med- 
ical inspection  of  schools.   North  American  journal  of  homoeopathy,  26:  291-301, 
May  19A1. 
Reprinted.  Stamford.  Conn.,  1911. 

The  need  is  for  immediate  action,  in  order  that  medical  supervision  shall  go  "as  far  beyond  the  detec- 
tion of  physical  defects  as  that  detection  Is  an  advance  beyond  the  mere  search  for  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases.  An  extension  which  shall  secure  for  children  from  all  classes  of  soctety  the  benefi- 
cent determination  of  temperamental  and  constitutional  conditions,  of  mental  capacity,  of  the  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness  of  the  nervous  system— an  estimation  and  valuation  by  the  medical  inspector 
not  only  as  a  pathologist,  but  also  as  a  psychologist.'' 

OULIOK,  Luther  Halsey.  The  importance  of  medical  inspection  of  schools.  School 
progress  (Trenton)  1:  20-23,  December  1909. 

Bach  school  district  should  have  an  inspector.  The  cleanliness,  ventilation,  water  supply,  closet, 
the  accumulation  of  dust,  the  examination  of  children's  eyes,  throats,  noses,  eara,  and  skin,  their  general 
physical  make-up,  should  be  g<me  into.  The  bispector  should  have  authority  to  exclude  from  school, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  he  Judges  necessary  to  prevent  spread  of  communicable  diseases. 

"  Growth  is  more  necessary  than  education.  There  is  not  a  school  board  in  America  that  system- 
atically weighs  and  measures  its  children  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  growing  nonn^y,  and 
if  not  to  readjust  the  mental  task  to  meet  these  physiological  conditions;  the  courses  of  study  are  con- 
structed without  the  guidance  of  any  data  based  on  any  careful  hivestigation  of  these  vital  matters. 
We  must  develop  within  our  boards  of  education  power  to  see  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  human 
life— health— is  properly  guarded.  Until  these  things  are  done  it  will  be  Impossible  to  ogntiibute  any- 
thing of  permanent  value  to  physical  development.'! 
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OULIOK,  liQtlMr  Halsey  and  ATBJI6,  Leonard  Portnr.  Medical  iaipectioii 
td  schools.  [4th  ed.,  rev.]  New  York,  Survey  iMOciates,  inc.,  1913.   224  p.  illus. 
8*.   (Ruflsell  Sage  foundation) 
Bibttocr^>iir.  p.  aos-aoo. 

Tut  of  ctftter  book  hM  been  eotirely  rewritten,  end  materiel  end  forme  brought  down  to  date. 
OXTLLCKy  Luther  Halsey  and  AYBBS,  Leonard  Porter.   Medical  inspection 
of  schools.  (4th  ed.,  rev.  and  reprinted,  January  I9I3]  New  York,  Survey  asso- 
ciates etc.,  1913.   224  p.   illus.   tables,   charts,   map.  8*. 
BIbliogiaphy:  p.  aos-aoo. 

Per  cepite  ooete  and  eelariee,  p.  101-13  (plaoee  by  name).  Legal  provielona.  p.  165-80. 

Inspection  by  physiciene  for  oontagioufldieeaeeecoete  about  10  cents  per  child  per  year;  forcontagloai 
ftieeeeeH  and  examinatioos  for  detection  of  physical  defects  amage  about  35  cents  per  child  per  year; 
where  school  nursee  are  employed,  the  average  cost  is  about  30  cents  per  child  per  year.  In  cities  having 
relatively  eiDcient  systems,  the  number  of  defective  pupUs  receiving  remedial  treatment  as  a  result 
of  the  examinations  Is  from  about  10  to  50  per  cent. 

At  the  beginning  of  year  1911,  there  were  415  school  nurses  empfoyed  in  108  municipalities.  In  1912, 
MInneeota,  Masnchusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey.  West  Virginia,  Louisiana.  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  mandatory  medical  inspection  laws;  California,  Wesh- 
Ington,  North  Dakota,  Indiana,  Ohto,  Virginia,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  Maine  had 
permiBrive  tows,  and  the  remaining  States  had  no  laws.  Dental  inspection  is  carried  on  in  nearly  300 
cities. 

HA&TMAN,  Lawton  H.   The  problem  of  the  public  school  from  the  medical 
point  of  view:  The  studies  and  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system.  Pennsylvania 
medical  journal,  13:  581-88,  May  1910.  tables. 
The  author  gives  a  general  r^sum^  of  various  writers'  work  and  findings,  substantlaUy  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  subject  of  nervous  diseases  among  the  school  children  has,  up  to  this  time,  not  received 
snffldent  attention  by  the  inspectors  of  any  prevailing  systems  of  medical  inspection  of  the  pubUo 
tehooto;  that  this  subject  is  being  recognised  as  of  the  utmost  importance  fh>m  the  standpoint  of  the 
pliysfcal  and  mental  development  of  the  country's  yooth. 

2.  That  there  is  now  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  part  played  by  any  particutor  study  or  group  of 
studfes  or  any  school  occupation  in  the  devefopment  of  nervous  affections  among  the  school  children. 

3.  That  there  is  a  large  and  varied  group  of  nervous  manifestations,  show^  as  definite  and  distinct 
alteratfons  from  the  normal  mental  and  physical  state,  occurring  among  school  children. 

4.  That  before  the  age  of  puberty  overwork  at  school  is  of  much  leas  importance  ar.  a  factor  in  the  causa- 
tion of  nervous  disorders. 

5.  That  after  the  age  of  puberty,  especially  among  gta-ls,  overwork  at  school  plays  a  much  more  defi- 
nite part  in  producing  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

6.  That  the  importance  of  medical  inspection  of  the  schools  is  becoming  universally  recognised. 

7.  That  proper  and  broader  legislation  should  be  urged  for  the  legal  nipport  of  more  general,  more 
accorate  and  more  powerful  medical  inspection  of  schools. 

8.  That  more  general  establishment  of  child-study  departments  should  be  strongly  encouraged  and 
nrged. 

9.  That  there  should  be  greater  cooperatfon  between  educators  and  physicians  for  m^tntrntpfng  ^ 
better  standard  of  health  among  the  school  children. 

10.  That  the  individual  management  of  those  pupils  who  may  be  affected  with  some  nervous  dis- 
orders is  the  only  ratfooal  way  of  providing  for  the  proper  and  continued  educatfon  and  supervitfoo 
of  the  health  of  the  school  youth. 

BBBB8T,  H.  Herbert.   Medical  oversight  of  public  schools.   Pennsylvania  med- 
ical journal,  13  :  502-^,  May  1910. 
Bibliography:  p.  603. 
Oeoeral  Hmnn4  of  reports  made. 

jm.T.^  David  Bpence.  First  measures  needed  for  child  welfare  upon  the  part  of 
municipal  and  educational  authorities  in  the  South.  Southern  medical  journal, 
n.  s.,  3  :  99-104,  January  1911. 

1.  The  compulsory  medical  inspection  of  all  school  children  and  schoolhouses. 

2.  Bureaus  of  research. 

« These  two  fundamental  measures  would  not  produce  an  Immediate  cure-all  for  the  sins  against  the 
ehikiren.  But  adopted,  they  might  mean  the  appUcatton  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  root  of  some 
of  onr  troubles;  the  health,  efficiency,  and  happiness  of  millions  of  children  in  the  South." 
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SONBS,  Linnaeus  Heal.   A  study  in  retardation.   In  American  tdiool  hygiene 
aBBOciation.   Proceedings,  1912.   Springfield  [Blaas.]  American  physical  education 
review,  1912.   p.  63-56. 
AUoin  Journal  of  edacation,  75: 480-61,  April  25, 1912. 

An  investigation  of  retardation  in  the  Crawfordsrille,  Ind.,  schools,  conducted  with  1,229  grade  pupili 
as  the  subjects;  of  these  605  boys  and  624  girls,  114  boys  and  93  girls  came  under  the  retarded  dassiflcatioB. 

Retardation  causes. 


Boys.  Oirb. 


Physical  causes,  general  bad  health,  aniemia,  etc   21  21 

Lacking  mental  ability  to  do  the  minimum  amount  of  work  required   57  42 

Home  and  outside  environment   34  32 


Of  the  1,229  children,  "SSI  belonged  to  the  good  health  class  and  342  to  the  poor  health  class.  In  the 
same  body  of  pupils,  only  207  are  retarded,  and  of  the  retarded  pupils,  only  63  belong  to  the  poor  health 
class.  The  poor  health  pupils  constitute  27.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  1,229  or  27.2  per  cent  of  the 
nonretarded  pupils  come  in  the  poor  health  class  and  .  .  .  only  30.4  per  cent  of  the  retarded  pupils  are 
in  the  poor  health  classification.  Of  the  nonretarded  pupils,  279  are  in  poor  health  or  need  medical 
attention.  The  term  *  poor  health'  [includes]  poor  esresight,  defective  hearing,  or  other  similar  troubles. 

"It  may  be  safely  stated  that  firom  70  to  80  per  cent  of  school  children  have  some  defiect. 

"What,  then,  can  be  done  about  the  matter.  Employ  school  doctors  and  school  nurses,  improve 
the  home  conditions  where  possible,  better  the  conditions  In  the  sohoohtwm  and  on  the  play- 
ground. .  .  .  If  every  pupil  did  his  work  in  the  open  air  all  the  time,  if  the  school  gave  him  a  bath  i^ien- 
ever  he  needed  it,  U  the  school  kept  him  properly  fed,  if  the  school  through  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
sought  to  remedy  his  defects,  conditions  would  be  changed  for  the  better.  .  .  .  The  demand  is  insistent 
that  the  school  shall  take  up  this  burden  for  society.  The  school  will  answer  the  call  by  «««nmtng  % 
responsibility  for  the  physical  weli^  of  the  child  as  well  as  for  his  mental  and  moral  wellsre." 

HO  AG,  Bmest  Bryant.  The  teacher's  relation  to  health  supervision  in  schools. 
American  academy  of  medicine.   Bulletin,  13:  127-34,  June  1912. 

ReprinUd  in  American  academy  of  medicine.  Conservation  of  school  children. 

"(1)  Every  teaohef  before  certification  should  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  of  practical  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  body. 

"(2)  Every  such  teacher  should  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  of  practical  knowledge  of  those  ordinary 
physical  defects  of  children  in  the  schools,  which  interfere  with  school  progress. 

'<(3)  Every  normal  school  and  teachers'  college  should  provide  adequate  instruction  in  the  lines  indi- 
cated above.  Very  few  of  them  now  do  so,  although  when  questioned  most  of  them  answer  in  the 
aflSrmative,  regarding  certain  traditional  courses  in  biology  and  physiology  as  covering  the  require- 
ment,  a  supposition  which  the  facts  prove  almost  entirely  unwarranted. 

"(4)  Teachers  who  are  without  experience  in  chfld  hygiene  but  who  are  already  certificated,  should 
be  instructed  by  properly  qualified  specialists  in  this  subject. 

"(5)  Physical  educators  must  receive  this  special  training  in  addition  to  that  which  they  ordinarily 
acquire  in  their  courses  and  with  it  their  efforts  will  prove  particularly  valuable  in  this  new  sort  of  health 
supervision." 

The  writer  gives  an  outline  for  the  health  grading  of  the  school  child,  to  be  made  by  the  teacher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  It  embodies  the  following  general  heads:  (a)  General  appearance;  (b)  mental 
conditions;  (e)  nervous  conditions;  (d)  teeth;  (e)  nose  and  throat;  (/)  ears;  (g)  eyes;  (k)  oommunicable 
diseases  of  the  skin;  (0  eruptive  diseases. 

"When  the  outline  ia  properly  filled  out,"  says  Mr.  Hoag,  "the  teadiers  will  be  surprised  with  the 
information  it  develops  on  points  often  unsuspected.  As  a  preliininary  test  before  the  arrival  of  the 
school  medkial  officer  or  nurse,  it  will  furnish  invaluable  aid." 

HOFFMAN,  Frederick  L.  Medical  and  physical  examination  of  school  children. 
American  statistical  association.  Quarterly  publications,  12  :  558-65,  June  1911. 
tables. 

"  It  would  pay  the  community  to  reduce  absence  and  retardation  to  a  minimnm  by  intelligent  medical 
and  physical  inspection  of  school  children  and  to  employ  methods  of  sanitary  control.  .  .  .  We  require 
toknowtheamountof  fioor  space  per  pupH  as  well  as  the  amount  of  cubic  space.  .  .  .  Werequiremoro 
accurate  and  conclusive  statistks  on  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
school  attendance  and  epidemfe  outbreaks  of  acute  infectious  diseases.  ...  We  require  to  know  more 
definitely  the  actual  temperature  and  air  conditions  in  schoohwms  during  the  winter  months.  .  .  .  We 
need  better  mortality  statistks  of  children  at  school,  thoroughly  analyzed  according  to  causes  and  oir^ 
onmstanoes  to  determine  the  extent  to  wliiofa  deaths  fhmi  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping  ooogh 
are  directly  traceable  to  school  inftetion." 
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Iowa  State  teaohen'  asaodation.   Educational  council.   Report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  medical  inspection  of  schools.   In  its  Proceedings,  1909.   Dee  Moines, 
Iowa,  Emory  H.  English,  State  printer,  1910.   p.  59-76.  tables. 
Chairman,  H.  E.  Blackmar. 

Balariee  of  medical  inapeotors,  etc.:  p.  68-60.   Bibliography:  p.  74-75.  Reprinted. 

A  r^sum^  of  medical  inspection.  In  vogue  in  some  form  in  France  since  1833.  In  1874  at  Bniasels  in 
Belgium,  medical  inspection  in  ita  full  modem  sense  of  the  term  was  successfully  inaugurated.  In 
Germany  a  beginning  was  made  at  Dresden  in  1867,  but  not  until  1889  was  a  system  of  true  medical 
Inspection  established.  In  1887  Hungary  enacted  a  law  providing  for  school  physicians.  Moscow  has 
had  school  i^ysicians  since  1888.  Japan  has  had  medical  inspection  since  1896.  The  English  law  became 
effective  January  1,  1908. 

In  the  United  States  9  Stat^  have  passed  laws  relative  to  medical  inspection.  In  1899  Connecticut 
passed  a  law  for  the  testing  of  the  eyesight  in  all  public  schools.  The  New  Jersey  statute  became  a  law 
in  1903.  Vermont  followed  in  1904.  The  Massachusetts  law  was  enacted  in  1906.  The  New  Jersey  law 
was  revised  and  became  mandatory  in  1909.  Since  September,  1908,  medical  inspection  laws  have  been 
passed  In  Colorado,  Washington,  California,  Maine,  and  Michigan,  and  are  pending  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Controlling  authority  in  cities  outside  of  Massachusetts  (1908),  p.  60-62.  Established  since  November 
1908,  in  additional  cities,  p.  66.  Salaries  of  inspectors,  p.  68;  "ooet  varies  with  the  extent  and  kind  of 
work  done." 

Forms:  p.  71-73.   References:  p.  74-76. 

**  Until  statutory  provision  is  made  for  medical  inspection  we  urge  upon  the  supertatendente  and  school 
boards  the  wisdom  of  taking  initiatory  steps.  ...  ( 1 )  By  issuing  eac^  semester  or  oftener  reports  on  the 
health  and  habits  of  the  children.  (2)  By  printing  on  this  report  card,  or  distributing  in  some  other 
manner,  simple  rules  of  health  for  school  chfldren.  (3)  By  printing  and  distributing  leaflets  relative 
to  the  care  of  the  teeth." 

ICAZWELL,  William  Henry.  The  necessity  for  Departments  of  health  within 
Boards  of  education.  In  American  school  hygiene  association,  meeting  with  the 
Department  of  school  superintendents,  National  education  association  of  the  United 
States,  1909.  Proceedings  of  the  First,  second  and  third  congresses.  Published 
November,  1910,  by  the  American  school  hygiene  association.  Springfield  [Mass.] 
American  physical  education  review,  1910.   p.  207-12. 

AUoin  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  '  Department  of  superintendence.  Pro> 
oeedings,  1909.  Published  by  the  association,  1909.  p.  98-103;  in  National  education  association  of  the 
United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1909.  p.  262-267;  and  in  American  physical 
education  review,  14 : 301-307,  May  1909. 

"Sofar  .  .  .as  medical  inspection  deals  with  physical  defects  and  with  building  up  the  constitution 
of  chfldren  through  their  school  work,  it  will  be  most  eflSciently  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
school  authorities.  .  .  . 

"  Some  of  the  problems,  which  the  physician  equipped  with  the  resources  of  modem  science  may  help 
OB  to  solve,  are  the  following:  (a)  PrMevM  of  posture;  (6)  problems  of  vision;  (c)  problems  of  nose  arid 
ikroat;  (d)  problems  of  nutrition  and  growth. 

"  The  problem  of  instructing  parents  in  the  feeding  of  children  .  .  .  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
a  well-organized  corps  of  medical  experts  and  nurses. 

"  A  department  of  hygiene  is  necessary  because  teachers  stand  in  constant  need  of  the  skilled  phy- 
sician's advice  in  the  treatment  and  training  of  children.  .  .  .  The  crowning  reason  for  placing  this 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  education  Is  that  the  work  of  mind-training  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  work  of  physical  training  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  work  of  the  phjrsician  cannot  be 
disassociated  without  lose  to  both." 

See  also  opinion  of  the  New  York  City  superintendent  of  schools.  A  department  of  school  hygiene. 
In  his  Annual  report,  year  ending  July  31,  1907.  p.  133-43. 

"Dual  responsibfltty  in  the  school— that  of  the  board  of  education  and  that  of  the  department  of 
health— always  has  resulted  and  always  will  result  in  confusion  and  inefficiency  in  the  work  affected. 
It  is  owing  to  this  dual  responsibility  that  the  large  annual  appropriation  made  by  the  city  for  the  physical 
examination  of  school  chOdreD  is  to  a  great  degree  wasted.  Efficient  service  will  be  obtained  only  when 
the  board  of  education  is  made  solely  responsible  for  all  the  work  that  goes  on  in  the  sdhools.  .  .  .  The 
■chool  nurses  would  do  much  more  and  better  work  if  they  were  made  responsible  to  the  educational 
aothorities.'' 

New  England  association  of  school  superintendents.  A  report  on  the  Physical 
welfare  of  the  public  school  child.  .  .  May  1909.  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Printed 
by  R.  S.  Peck  &  co.   43  p.  tables. 

A  r^som^,  with  tables,  of  various  medical  inspection  reports,  showing  association  of  i^yslcal  defects 
with  retardatkm;  I  e..  South  Manchester,  Conn.;  Medford,  Mass.;  Camden,  N.  J.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
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New  Haven,  Cohd.;  and  other  cities;  with  special  showinns,  also,  of  eye,  nose,  ear,  throat,  and  teeth 
conditions  in  reports. 

"The  means  taken  to  protect  the  health  of  the  school  children  in  the  New  Hayen  sdioob  are: 

"  1.  Children  having  contagious  diseases,  others  in  the  same  family,  and  tho^  living  in  the  same  house 

must  remain  out  of  school  until  given  permission  by  the  health  officer  to  return. 
"2,  All  books  and  school  material  used  by  a  child  after  the  beghming  of  a  contagioas  dieoase 

promptly  burned. 

"3.  Schoolrooms  in  which  there  have  been  cases  of  contagious  diseases  are  closed  and  thoroughly 
fumigated.  .  .  . 

"4.  Schocd  physicians,  local  practkiing  physicians,  are  at  their  offices  ready  to  respond  to  school  calls 
every  morning,  if  summoned  by  the  school  principal,  to  decide  such  cases  as  the  principal  does  not  fisel 
competent  to  pass  judgment  upon.  If  the  physician  finds  it  necessary,  he  immediately  dismiwHes  the 
child  temporarily  from  school.  Bi-weekly  visits  are  also  made  by  the  school  physicians  to  every  school 
building  for  purposes  of  general  inspection  and  consultation. 

"5.  A  school  nurse  spends  all  her  time  in  school  assisting  the  physician,  treating  simple  cases,  and 
visiting  the  home  to  give  parents  necessary  information  about  treatment  to  be  continued  there. 

"6.  The  newer  school  buildings  and  many  old  ones  are  provided  with  the  best  tystems  of  practical 
ventUaUon.  .  .  . 

'*7,  Drinking  fountains  are  being  installed  in  increasing  numbers  in  our  schools  and  drinktog  cups 
are  being  abandoned. 
"8.  Paper  towels  are  replacing  the  cloth  towel." 

NBWTON,  Richard  Cole.  Medical  and  sanitary  inspection  of  schools.  Medical 
record,  75:  480-82,  March  20,  1909. 

R^m4  of  the  history  of  medical  inspection,  and  of  some  inspections  made  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and 
in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  where  one  child  out  of  500  examined  had  perfect  teeth— but  had  also  spinal  diseese. 
Not  one  child  out  of  the  500  yns  without  defects. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  need  in  the  educational  world  at  present  is  for  medical  men,  sanitarians,  and 
architects  on  the  boards  of  education.  .  .  .  The  plan  now  in  vogue  in  Boston  of  hiring  the  best  available 
architect,  engineer,  etc.,  in  the  dty  to  supervise  and  construct  all  the  school  buildings,  should  be  adopted 
in  every  dty  and  should  be  extended  to  the  emplojrment  of  at  least  one  thoroughly  competent  chief 
medteal  and  sanitary  inspector.  This  man  should  be  responsible  to  the  board  of  education  .  .  .  and 
should  have  complete  control  of  the  sanitation  and  hygiene  of  the  school  bulldings.and  of  all  the  scholars. 
In  the  matter  of  ventilation,  heating,  drainage,  playground  space,  control  of  athletic  sports,  hiring  and 
discharge  of  physical  and  gymnasium  directors  and  teachers,  he  should  be  subordinate  only  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the  board  of  education.  .  .  . 

"Every  town  having  2,000  or  more  school  children  should  employ  medical  officer  of  instruotk>n,  at  a 
yearly  salary  of  not  less  than  $3,500,  who  should  give  his  entire  time  to  the  schools  during  the  school  year, 
and  should  supervise  the  playgrounds,  and  the  out-ofKloor  physical  instruction  during  the  summer. 
He  should  be  allowed  to  employ  as  many  nurses  as  might  be  needed  at  a  compensaUon  of  $75  a  month, 
and  as  many  physical  instructors,  both  male  and  female,  as  might  be  required.  He  should  have  charge 
of  all  the  records  and  statistics  bearing  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  and  of  the  sanitation 
of  the  buildings.'' 

Part  of  a  report  presented  to  the  New  Jersey  State  sanitary  association,  December  5,  1008. 
QTJIK,  F.  H.   Die  prophylaxe  der  taubheit  bei  schulkindem.   In  III*  Congr^ 
international  d 'hygiene  scolaire,  1910.   Rapports.   Paris,  A.  Maloine,  ^itenr, 
1910.   V.  1.   p.  679-83. 

Literaturveneiohnis:  p.  683. 

Alfoln  Intematfonales  archiv  fOr  schulhygiene,  0:  422-38,  July  1010. 
Literaturverxeichnis:  p.  427-28. 

In  no  country  have  statistics  been  established  by  school  physicians,  showing  the  pereentage  of  deaf- 
ness among  school  children,  presentable  by  judicious  prophylaxis. 

Ear  specialist  should  test  the  school  child's  hearing  at  beginning  of  his  school  life,  and  to  its  dose  make 
annual  examinations,  to  take  place  on  school  premises.  Teadiers  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  these 
examinations. 

In  the  study  of  the  prophylaxis  of  deafhess,  the  diseases  to  be  examined  are:  («)  Adenoids;  (b)  infec- 
tious disease,  measles,  diphtheria,  inauemea,  scarlet  fever,  meningitis,  typhoid  fever,  mumps;  (e) 
catarrh  and  tuberculosis  of  the  superior  air  passages;  (d)  ear  oonditkms. 

BAPEEB,  Louis  W.  Medical  supervision  of  schools.  American  education,  15: 
362-57,  April  1912. 

Ck>ntains  a  tentative  standard  classification  of  school  ailments,  with  the  following  divisions:  (1)  Physi- 
cal defects;  (2)  noncontagious  ailments;  (3)  parasitic  ailments  (transmissible);  (4)  infectious  diseases. 
Alto  Symptoms  of  children's  ailments,  as  foUows:  For  teacher,  nurse,  and  parentr-<l)  Teeth  defects; 
(2)  nose,  throat,  and  ear  disorders;  (3)  eye  ailments  and  defects;  (4)  nervous  ailments;  (5)  digestiva 
vystem  disordvs;  (6)  deformities  and  bad  posture;  (7)  infectious  and  paiasitio  ailments. 
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BAPBBB,  Louis  W.  Tentative  standard  plan  for  medical  supervision  of  schools. 
Some  summary  suggestions.   School  and  home  education,  31:  367-72,  May  1912. 
Also  with  verbal  difference  in  Jounial  of  education,  75:  563-84,  May  23, 1912. 

"1.  Madloal  soparviskm  and  all  other  provisions  for  public  health  through  the  public  schools  should 
be  administefed  by  the  boards  of  education. 

**2.  Ail  sdiool  health  provisions  should  be  correlated  in  a  department  of  hygiene  with  the  following 
dlvisioQs:  Medical  supervision,  school  sanitation,  physical  education,  health  teaching,  and  the  hygieoe 
of  instruction. 

**Z.  The  supervisor  of  hygiene  should  be  a  physical  educator  with  special  medical  knowledge  of  school 
diUdren.  .  .  .  His  whole  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  schools  and  his  salary  should  be 
about  $3,000  a  year,  for  12  months.  .  .  . 

"4.  Most  of  the  work  of  inspection,  examination  and  follow-up  of  school  children  should  be  done  by 
specially  trained  and  selected  school  nurses  working  12  months  in  the  year  and  not  by  part-time  phy- 
sicians working  a  few  houn  or  minutes  each  week. 

"5.  Wher^  a  supervisor  for  full  time  can  not  be  employed  a  supervising  nurse  or  part-time  physician 
ahould  direct  and  train  the  nurses  fqr  the  school  work,  with  the  help  of  the  superintendent  of  sdiools. 

In  cities  under  15,000  population  medical  supervisfon  should  begin  with  the  emplojrment  of  nurses 
and  a  physician  for  oonsultatfon  or  examination  only.  .  .  . 

**7.  The  salary  of  $2,500  or  $3,000  for  the  hygiene  supervisor  will  mean  in  many  cities  very  little  extra 
outlay  of  money;  the  elementary  supervisor  of  phjrsical  training  may  in  certain  cases  be  dispensed  with; 
Jew  or  no  physidaos  need  be  employed  except  on  the  nurse's  basis;  and  the  work  of  the  school  nurses 
can  be  made  very  much  more  efficient.  The  need  is  for  men  and  women  specially  trained  for  school 
health  work.  .  .  . 

The  schools  may  well  start  with  a  nurse  for  each  1,500  elementary  school  pupils.  .  .  .  Thoy 
ahould  be  employed  12  months  in  the  year  with  a  few  weeks  vacation,  and  receive  a  beginning  salary 
somewhere  between  $70  and  $100  a  month.  .  .  . 

"12.  The  jrear's  work  should  begin  with  a  preliminary  room-inspection  of  all  pupils  from  the  lowest 
grades  up;  the  nurse  standing  with  her  back  toward  a  good  light  and  having  the  pupils  file  slowly  past 
ber  while  she  calls  out  by  the  code  numbers  ailments  and  defects  observed— the  teachei  at  her  desk 
writing  down  the  nurse's  findings  on  each  pupil's  historical  health-record  card,  and  praperly  checking 
those  to  be  referred  to  parents,  excluded,  given  corrective  exercises,  and  the  like.  .  .  .  Forty  or  fifty 
children  can  be  room  inspected  in  an  hour  in  average  rooms. 

"13.  The  nurse  should  call  at  each  of  her  schools  each  morning  for  the  individual  inspection  of  sus- 
picious cases  referred  to  her  by  the  teachers  .  .  .  and  at  the  last  school  she  should  spend  the  remainder  of 
her  morning  in  making  physical  examinations,  or  heipiog  the  physician  examiner,  If  any. 

"14.  About  10  children  can  be  examined  in  an  hour.  .  .  . 

"15.  In  the  two  lower  drawers  of  the  filing  case  the  health  record  cards  for  the  school  may  be  arranged 
by  sexes,  left  and  right,  and  by  rooms,  alphabetically  for  each  room,  and  the  lowest  grades  in  fh>nt.  .  .  . 

"16.  A  simple  standard  set  of  blank  f  jrms  should  be  used.  Most  blanks  now  used  ...  are  woefully 
inaffioient  .  .  .'The  New  York  bureau  of  municipal  research  and  the  Sage  foundation  are  exceed- 
ingly helpful.  .  .  . 

"  17.  A  simple  schooU  classiflcatfon  and  nomenclature  of  children's  disorders  should  be  adopted.  Both 
the  popular  and  the  scientific  names  should  be  used.  .  .  . 

"19.  The  school  nurse  with  practice  can  inspect  for  contagious  diseases.  .  .  . 

"20.  The  final  test  of  medical  supervisfon  and  educational  hygiene  is  prevention  and  cure.  .  .  . 

"21.  Dafly  reports  throughout  the  year  should  be  made  by  the  nurse  and  physician  while  employed. 
These  reports  of  cases  found,  referred,  excluded,  cured  or  improved  should  be  summarised  weekly  and 
printed  in  the  newspapers." 

RAYCKOFT,  Joseph  B.   Function  and  administration  of  medical  supervision  in 
the  school.   Hygiene  and  physical  education,  1:  38-42,  257-59,  April,  May  1909. 

"The  plan  for  medical  supervision  should  provide  for:  (1)  Careful  consideration  of  all  phases  of  the 
school  environment.  ...  (2)  ^e^'ox  physical  etaminatioru.  ...  (3)  Physical  training.  ...  (4)  Medical 
inspection  which  should  be  regular  and  systematic." 

BXT8SELL  8AGB  foundation.   Department  of  child  hygiene.   What  Amer- 
ican cities  are  doing  for  the  health  of  school  children;  Report  covering  conditions 
in  1,038  cities.   New  York  City,  Russell  Sage  foundation.  Dept.  of  child  hygiene 
[1911]  43  p.   tables,   diagr.   8^.   (Health,  education,  recreation,  no.  101) 
Pt.  L  Medical  inspection.   Ft.  II.  Hygiene  of  the  schoolroom. 


his  Medical  supervisfon  of  schools.  American  aduoation,  15: 363^7,  April  1912  (preceding  retsranoe). 
8288S'*— 18  2 
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Summary  of  provisions  far  health  c/  children  in  public  «cAoob,  19iU 


States. 


S9 


III 


§! 

o 

lis 


•O-O 


United  States.. 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
Bouth  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division  


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine  

New  Hampshire  

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  ... 

North  Carolina  

South  C^arolina  

OeoTKia  

Florida  

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Oklahoma  

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  

Indiana  

nihiois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Nebraska  

Kansas  

Western  Division: 

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arixona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  

Oregon  

C-alifomla  


443 


406 


562 


258 


214 


106 


337 


1,415 


125 
12 


135 
10 
12 
38 
19 


178 
16 
23 
88 
32 


852 
48 
41 

417 
67 


348 
20 

26 
197 
117 
120 

18 
6 

12 
1 
8 
5 
4 


6 
8 
4 
9 

67 
41 

113 
78 
37 
23 
3 

50 


8HAFEIt,  George  H.   Health  inspection  of  schools  in  the  United  States.  Peda- 
gogical seminary »  16:  273-314,  September  1911.  tables. 
Bibliography:  p.  301-302. 

Appendix.  School  medical  inspection  in  New  York  aty,  p.  303-14. 

''In  gensBl  it  may  be  ntd,  that  in  the  older  and  larger  dtiee  of  the  East  and  Middle  Wert  Hxt  board 
of  health  controls,  whereas  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  East  and  the  newer  oitiea  of  the  Soatb  and  West 
the  board  of  education  controls.  .  .  . 

"It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  infectious  and  contagious  diseases 
should  remahi  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  health,  but  with  respect  to  the  more  ownplate  health 
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I  of  nlMal  eliildrtB  Umn  Is  a  differeaee  of  opiakm.  .  .  .  Tbe  prannt  tndney  9tem»  to  be 
In  the  directioii  of  a  diviskm  of  the  work,  leaTing  to  boards  of  health  tbe  control  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  infecttotM  and  contagious  dieeaeee,  and  atigirfng  tbe  boards  of  education  these  iMalth  prob- 
tama  whieh  more  vitally  conoem  the  educator." 

Representative  results:  Percentages  of  number  examined. 


Defective 
teeth. 


Defective 
vision. 


t^Efed 
tonsils. 


Adenoids 


Detective 


.Cal  

Law«U,  Mass  

Newark.  N.  J  

Harrlsbnrg,  Pa  

New  York  City  

Cleveland.  Ohio  

School  of  observation,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  


1909 
1900 
1900 
1909 
1900 
1910 

1909 


30.0 


8.5 
8.0 
54.0 
27.0 

38.5 


0.0 
7.0 
4.0 
36.0 
22.0 
15.4 

5.1 


5.0 
8.0 
5.0 
19.0 
19.0 
8.0 

13.5 


8.0 
8.0 
1.4 

7.0 


2.5 
5.1 


BOBEL,  Jacob.   The  home  as  a  factor  in  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children. 
New  York  medical  journal,  91:  1157-65,  June  4,  1910.   illus.  tables. 
Describes  the  conditions  among  the  poor  of  New  York  City. 

"The  medical  inspection  at  the  school  is  bnt  a  mere  beginning;  ...  the  solution  of  accomplishment 
Ues  in  the  home.  .  .  .  There  is  hardly  a  single  defect  .  .  .  found  by  us  in  school  work,  which  is  not 
materially  influenced  by  home  conditions  of  the  tenement  .  .  .  During  the  year  of  1909, 231,081  children 
were  examined  physically,  and  of  these  173,311  were  tested  for  visfon,  the  remainder  being  in  loww 
grades  where  vbkm  tests  were  unreliable  and  impracticable.  Of  these  173,311,  17.6  per  cent  were  found 
delN^tive,  30,408.  From  my  personal  observation  and  examination  of  several  thousand  cases  I  should 
place  the  percentage  of  defective  viskm  as  about  30." 

Adenokls,  mahiutriti(m  teeth,  etc.  Dr.  Sobel,  fai  his  statements  regarding  houstaig  conditions  and 
children's  growth  and  welfere,  presents  Glasgow,  Scotland,  tables.  For  which  n^eet,  iffwther  reaiiit§ 
it  desired,  fee: 

Crowley,' Ralph  H.  The  physical  condittons  of  school  chOdren.  School  government  chronicle,  77: 

78-81,  January  12, 1907.  supplement,  tables. 
London  county  council  Report  of  the  Medical  inspector,  year  ended  March  31 , 1905.  School  govern- 
ment dnonicle,  75:  171-72,  February  17,  1906. 
Mackensfe,  W.  Leslie  md  Foster,  A.  Report  ...  on  a  coUectfon  of  statistics  as  to  the  physical  con- 
ditkm  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  school  board  for  Glasgow,  with  relative  tables 
and  diagrams.  School  govmunent  chronicle,  78:  145-46,  August  17,  1907. 

Returns  were  made  for  36,883  bojrs  and  35,974  girls.  The  mentally  defective  have  been  omitted. 

"The  grouping  followed  is  confirmed  by  the  distributfon  of  one,  two,  and  three-roomed  houses.  .  .  . 

"These  figures  show  that  the  one-roomed  chOd,  whether  boy  or  girl,  is  always  on  the  average  dis- 
tinctly smaller  nd  lighter  than  the  two-roomed;  and  the  two-roomed  than  the  three-roomed;  and 
the  three-roomed  than  the  four-roomed  The  numbers  examined  are  so  lar-e  and  the  results  are  so 
uniform.  .  .  It  cannot  be  an  accident  that  boys  from  two-roomed  houses  should  be  11.7  lb.  lighter 
on  an  average  than  boys  from  four-roomed  houses  and  4.7  Inches  smaller.  Neither  is  it  an  accident 
that  girls  from  one-roomed  houses  are,  on  the  average,  14  lb.  lighter  and  5.3  inches  shorter  than  the 
girts  from  four-roomed  houses. 

"This  Is  the  most  extensive  investigation  ever  undertaken  in  Britain  as  to  the  heights  and  weights 
of  school  children  in  primary  and  higher  grade  schools.  The  tables  and  diagrams  .  .  may  legiti- 
mately be  held  to  be  a  provisional  standard  for  future  investigations." 

8TEWABT,  James.  Medical  inspection  of  school  children.  In  National  con- 
ference of  charities  and  correction.  Proceedings,  1910.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Press 
of  the  Archer  printing  co.   p.  194-200. 

"L  As  it  affects  the  educatfonal  progress  of  the  child.  IT.  As  it  affects  the  home  and  the  ftMnily. 
m.  As  it  affects  society  in  general  IV.  As  it  affects  the  femfly  physician  in  his  practice.  V.  As  to 
conduct  of  medical  faispectfon— whether  by  boards  of  education  or  by  boards  of  health." 

STUjBS,  Charles  WardelL  [Hookworm  disease  sunong  Southern  factory  and 
school  children]  In  his  Hookworm  disease  among  cotton-mill  operatives.  Wash- 
ington, Government  printing  office,  1912.  p.  12;  1(^-20;  33;  36-37  (the  "Typical 
cotton-min  child ")  87-38.  tables,  statistics.  (U.  S.  [Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor]  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United 
States,  vol.  XVII) 
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Tbo  Tarioos  miUs  and  flMtorles,  schools,  and  oHmt  institations  inspected,  in  these  States,  mmberad 
177. 

''Itappeanthataboat  1  in  every  4  children  tinder  16,  about  1  in  every  5  hands  from  10  to  20  .  .  .  came 
within  the  suspect  class.  During  the  year  1911  microscopic  examination  of  37  j267  children  of  mAufxA 
age  (6  to  18 years)  has  been  made  in  87  counties  in  all  by  the  State  boards  of  health  of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Oecn^,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  The  per- 
centage of  infection  by  counties  ranges  from  2.y  to  90.2^'  (footnote,  p.  18). 

STILBS,  Chaxles  Wardell.   Some  recent  investigations  into  the  prevalence  of 
hookworm  disease  among  children.   In  Child  conference  for  research  and  welfare, 
1910.   Proceedings.   New  York  City,  G.  E.  Stechert  &  co.   [«1910]  2:  211-15. 
Observations  made  in  5  different  States,  on  2,271  white  children. 

Fint  teriet.  Of  70  boys  and  91  girls,  the  microscopical  examination  revealed  hookworm  infection  in 
138;  belore  the  examinations  were  made,  according  to  the  judgment  of  local  physicians,  the  apparait 
age  of  these  children,  29  boys  and  28  girls  were  estimated  as  imderdeveloped  from  one  to  eight  years  each, 
as  faidkated  by  physical  development  After  the  examinations  were  made,  it  was  found  that  49  of 
these  57  children  were  inliBcted.  Of  these  49  hifected,  underdeveloped  children  (29  boys  and  20  girls)  the 
flguiea  were  as  foUows: 


Under-development.     Boys.  Oirls. 


One  year. . . 
Two  years.. 
Three  years, 
Four  years. 
Eight  years. 


6 
18 
1 


AH  these  children  live  on  farms.  Of  the  total,  161  farm  children,  94  are  living  on  Sums  which  have  no 
toilet  of  any  kind;  the  remaining  67,  on  farms  having  the  ordinary  diseas&«preading  surfisoe  toQet,  open 
at  the  back.  For  about  200  diflerent  localities,  in  6  States,  the  same  conditions  aro  fbund— feoords  of 
about  4,645  farm  houses  show  55.2  per  cent  havfaig  no  toilet  of  any  kind. 

Second  series.  Observations  made  in  4  States,  covering  2,110  children  in  15  schools  and  orphanages 
located  in  12  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Of  these  children,  822  were  classed  as  suspects. 

Supplementing  the  medical  inspection  come  the  open-air  schools,  the  better  preparation  of  food,  and 
the  playgrounds.  "  In  addition  to  all  the  other  points  thus  Car  mentioned  at  this  conf^nee,  the  question 
of  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  backyards  to  the  homes  in  which  our  children  live  is  a  factor  second  to 
none  that  has  been  discussed,  and  in  those  sanitary  arrangements  we  often  find  the  explanation  of  much 
of  the  sickness  and  death  among  our  rural,  village,  and  suburban  children,  the  explanation  of  the  under- 
development of  many  a  child,  and  the  t>ackwardness  of  many  a  pupil  in  our  schools." 

STOBBY,  Thomas  A.   Medical  inspection  in  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
educator.   Medical  review  of  reviews,  18:  466-72,  July  1912. 
Reprinted. 

Alto  in  American  academy  of  medicine.  Bulletin,  13:  432-41,  December  1912;  and  in  American  acad- 
emy of  medicine.  Consoration  of  school  chfldren. 

The  value  of  medical  inspection  when  under  control  of  educational  authcHity.  "If  it  is  to  take  a 
place  in  the  school  curriculum  it  should  be  under  the  same  responsible  control  that  covers  the  other  mem- 
bers of  that  curriculimi.  ...  If  medical  inspection  must  follow  up  cases  ...  the  'follow  up'  must 
be  made  through  the  regular  school  channels  and  in  the  regular  way.  If  medical  inspectfon  must  have 
an  educational  influence  upon  the  hygienic  habits  of  the  school  child,  then  its  plan  of  instruction  should 
be  pedagogical  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  authorities.  ...  It  should  be  a  part  of  the 
very  organizatfon  of  the  school  itself. 
t  ''From  the  point  of  view  of  the  educator,  medical  inspectfon  carried  out  in  school  by  a  department  of 
the  school  has  a  far  greater  probability  of  success  and  efficiency  than  a  system  applied  in  the  schools  by 
a  department  outside  the  school  and  without  responsibility  to  a  control  from  the  school." 

STBAW,  Zatae  L.   Medical  inspection  of  schools.   In  New  Hampshire  medical 
society.  Transactions,  1911.   Penacook,  N.  H.,  W.  B.  Ranney,  printer,  1911. 
p.  164-66. 
A  general  r^sum^ 

Qualifications  demanded  in  the  work  of  medical  inspectors:  "1.  Skin  in  diagnosis.  ...  2.  In  no 
other  field  of  practice  is  so  much  general  pathological  knowledge  required.  ...  8.  The  medical  hi- 
spector  must  have  a  broad  and  practical  knowledga  of  hygtene. 

"He  must  have  special  and  technical  knowledge  with  regard  to  heating  and  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion—the proper  construction  of  methods  of  drainage,  of  disinfectants,  of  the  powers  of  eadnimoe  in 
the  ohild  length  of  time  of  safe  confinement  for  it  in  the  schoolroom." 
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TOWNSBITD,  John  F.  Medical  inspection  ol  schools  and  school  children.  South 
Carolina  medical  association.  Journal,  7:  334-39,  September  1911. 

Aiao  in  Pediatrics,  23:  410-18,  July  1911.    TiOe:  Medical  inspection  of  school  children. 

"Medical  inapection,  to  be  effective,  must  embrace  in  its  scope  the  following: 

"Fint.  The  relation  of  the  school  child  to  its  fellow  children  as  to  the  communicable  diseases,  ring- 
worm, pediculosis  and  various  forms  of  skin  diseases. 

"Second.  The  relation  of  the  school  child  to  the  community  in  which  it  lives,  as  to  the  infectious 
diseases,  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 

"Third.  The  relation  of  the  educating  of  a  child  to  its  physical  life  as  to  the  efftet  of  the  school  llllB 
upon  its  health,  illustrated  by  the  physical  wrecks  from  oventudy,  cases  of  great  mental  development 
with  physiQal  deterioration,  the  effects  of  poor  school  hygiene  on  the  child's  physique. 

"  Fourth.  The  school  child  with  reference  to  its  ability  to  gain  an  education,  or  the  influence  of  phys* 
ical  defects  upon  the  educational  side  of  the  child's  school  life.  .  .  .  The  discovery  of  these  defects 
and  their  removal  consequently  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  child. 

"The  results  of  medical  inspection  have  been  extremely  satisfactory.  First.  In  the  promotion  of 
efficdency  in  the  schools.  Second.  In  the  protection  of  the  community.  Ttiird.  In  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  the  children,  snd  promotion  of  a  healthy  spirit  among  them." 

United  States.  Bureau  of  labor.  Retardation,  repeating,  and  elimination.  In 
its  Conditions  under  which  children  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  Washington, 
Government  printing  office,  1910.  p.  245-303.  tables.  (Its  Report  on  condi- 
tion of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,   vol.  VII) 

statistical  study  of  six  dties:  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  Colimibus  Oa.;  Columbia,  8.  C; 
Plymouth  and  Hasleton,  Pa. 

Number  and  per  cent  of  boys  and  girls  repeating  for  specified  leading  causes  {in  part,  here 

given). 


Cause. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

131 

20.0 
12.0 

164 

115 

21.2 
14.0 

"  Poor  health  and  physical  defects  [account]  for  13.7  per  cent.  This  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for 
in  many  cases  the  irregular  attendance  was  probably  due  to  or  accompanied  by  poor  health,  but  it  is 
a  sufficiently  hnpressive  total  as  it  is."  ' 

It  is  for  such  children  a  medical  inspector  is  of  vital  value. 

VAN  DEB  SLICE,  Jamea  Warren.   Medical  inspection  of  public  schools.  De- 
troit medical  journal,  10 :  136-44,  April  15,  1910. 
Conclusion: 

*<  The  medical  inspection  of  public  schools  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  welfere  of  the  race,  and  of  great 
ec<momic  value  if  it  be  properly  executed.  The  controlUng  body  should  be  a  body  of  physicians  vested 
with  the  police  powers  of  the  State,  and  to  be  the  final  arbiters  in  all  matters  of  hygiene  and  sanitation 
regarding  the  school  child.  The  medical  inspectors  should  be  competent  medical  men  having  special 
training  for  this  work.  They  should  be  medical  inspection  specialists.  School  nurses  should  .  .  . 
follow  up  the  cases  and  aid  in  carrying  out  of  the  work.  ...  All  notices  regarding  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  chUd  should  refer  the  child  to  the  fismily  physidan." 

Dr.  Van  Derslioe  considers  the  prominence  given  to  free  dispensaries  in  these  notices,  to  be  ill  advised. 
But  since  the  very  poor  can  be  reached  in  this  way  only,  they  should  be  first  considered,  and  not  the 
iooome  of  family  physicians. " 

VAN  DSB8LI0B,  James  Warren.   The  status  of  the  school  child.  Pediatrics, 
21 :  653-61,  December  1909.  tables. 
Data  gathered  in  26  cities,  from  004  schools. 

A  statistical  study  of  the  school  child:  Retardation,  grades  and  overage,  causes  of  deficiency,  defbcts 
according  to  ages,  defects  by  grades. 

**  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  tliat  the  nearer  a  child  is  to  the  normal  age  for  grade,  the  greater  the 
probability  of  the  pupil's  continuance.  Thus  ...  an  overaged  child  in  the  fourth  grade  has  1  chance 
in  25  of  continuing  through  the  eighth  grade,  while  a  child  of  normal  age  has  1  chance  hi  3.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  pupils  compelled  to  leave  school  because  of  general  ill-health  was  but  1  in  200    While  there 
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loes  il  CO  ptr  Mt  betwM  tlie  €lgbth  gmde  aad  tbe  high  aob^ 
if  largely  aooountaMe  for  the  loas.  .  .  . 
''Physical  examinations  were  made  of  these  pupils  .... 


"These  examinations  were  made  by  the  school  medical  inspectors  and  under  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  various  school  boards  .  .  The  incidence  of  the  commoner  hifections— scarlet  lever,  diphtheria, 
measles— was  noted  in  6,764  cases.  In  these  it  was  found  that  In  78  per  cent  of  the  cases  occurring  as 
initial  cases  in  the  tamlly  it  affected  the  school  child." 

WELCH,  J.  H.   The  importance  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  and  its  present 
status.   Kentucky  medical  journal,  9  : 749-52,  October  1,  1911. 
Oeneral  statistical  rfeum^. 

"  Experience  of  medical  examiners  thus  tai  has  shown  that  7  out  of  every  10  chfldren  are  in  need  of 
physical  examination;  3  out  of  10  show  defective  vision;  2  out  of  10  are  defective  in  breathing;  and  7  out 
of  10  have  defective  teeth. 

"What  is  the  penalty  for  physical  defects 7  Retardation,  discouragement,  dropping  out  of  school, 
and  annual  waste  estimated  at  $12,000,000.  If  only  60  per  cent  of  these  evils  could  be  eliminated  by 
medical  inspection,  would  it  not  pay?  I  beUeve  that  all  school  children,  teachers.  Janitors,  school 
buildings,  grounds,  in  all  school  districts,  public,  parochial,  private,  rural  and  urban  should  be  sul^Jected 
to  ff'ff^mf"'^*^*^  by  experts  at  least  once  a  year." 

WHBBLBB,  B.  H.  A  plea  for  medical  inspection  of  schools.   Journal  of  the  Minne- 


sota State  medical  association  and  The  Northwestern  lancet,  29  :  505-^509,  December 
1,  1909. 


"It  is  appalling  to  note  the  incompetency  of  most  teachers  to  assist  in  ttiis  campaign  for  the  betterment 
of  school  hygiene.  .  .  . 

"The  plan  of  a  system  of  medical  inspection  should  .  .  include  the  proper  education  of  teacheis 
along  the  lines  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  A  State  commission  of  medical  inspectors  should  ...  lay 
down  certain  simple  rules  of  school  hygiene,  which  should  be  mastered  by  every  teacher  and  taiouloated 
into  the  mind  of  every  pupil.  Such  lessons  might  include  instruction  hi  bodily  and  mental  cleanliness, 
personal  habits,  taijurfous  exercises,  proper  time  of  eating  and  studying,  effects  of  narcotics  and  alcohol, 
simple  methods  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  etc." 

Scheme  of  taispectfon  as  outlined  to  be  made  by  physician, "  appointed  according  to  State  laws,"  upon 
child's  first  enrollment  at  school  and  afterwards;  upon  the  first  opening  days  to  be  in  attendance  at 
school  and  make  a  report  as  to  each  child's  conditfon,  record  to  be  kept  at  the  school.  The  physician  to 
make,  or  confirm,  all  vacbinations;  to  submit  written  report  to  the  educatfonal  authorities  "as  to  what 
he  considered  the  existing  evils  of  the  schoolroom  and  building,  and  make  suggesttons  as  to  how  this 
part  of  school  sanitation  may  be  Improved.  Poor  lighting,  bad  ventilation,  defective  plumbing,  dan- 
gerous stairways,  insufficient  heating  might  all  be  considered  matters  which  would  come  within  his 
sphere  of  superviskm." 

WILE,  Ira  S.   School  lunches  and  medical  inspection.   Medical  review  of  reviews, 
18:593-98,  September  1912.  tables. 
Al90  in  Journal  of  home  economics,  4:345-52,  October  \912. 

"Twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  publfo  school  children  fiftil  to  attend  school  75  per  cent  of  the  time.  .  . . 
Preventable  disease  Is  a  large  factor  in  this  .  .  .  and  malnutrition  plays  no  small  part  in  preparing  soil 
for  such  preventable  diseases.  .  .  .  The  total  absence  of  the  term  'malnutrition'  in  many  statistical 
tables  shows  that  this  phase  of  the  problem  is  entirely  omitted  in  a  consideratfon  of  medical  Inspeo- 
tkm.  .  . 

"The  relation  between  school  lunches  and  medical  Inspection  is  patent.  Medical  inspection  should 
be  so  thorough  as  to  indicate  not  merely  the  names  of  various  sypmtoms  and  conditions,  but  should 
suggest  whether  or  not  nuOnutrltton  could  possibly  be  an  underlyhig  bctor.  Under  such  conditfons 
school  hmohes  could  serve  in  a  curative  way  to  assist  In  the  relief  of  the  conditfons  reported  by  the  medical 
inspect  .rs.  Frequently  medical  inspectors  would  also  suggest  those  children  not  possessing  marked 
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defects,  bat  who  an  vny  dose  to  the  health  povtrty  line,  and  for  them  sehaol  hnkdin  oonld  be  instituted 
as  part  of  the  preventive  measured  .  .  .  increasing  mental  acuity  and  buflding  up  the  physical  health  of 
our  school  children." 

wjLLiE,  Ira  8.   School  lunches.   Their  relative  physical  advantages  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.   New  York  medical  journal,  96:422-25,  August  31,  19J2. 
Reprinted. 

Rtem<  of  reports:  New  York,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  showing  the  relation  between  nourished  children  and 
undemouriBhed  growth,  mentality,  dentition,  and  sdiool  progress. 

Itedical  inspection  as  related  to  the  public  school  system  makes  note  of  many  symptoms  which 
are  apparent  among  the  children,  but  all  too  frequently  Calls  to  get  down  to  the  li^itois  responisfble  lor 
them." 

WOOD,  Thomas  Denison.   Health  examination.    In  National  society  for  the 
study  of  education.   Ninth  yearbook.   Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  press, 
1910.   Part  1:13^2.  tables. 
Bibliography:  Health  examinations,  p  106 

The  cities  in  the  United  States  having  the  best  organixed  systems  are:  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Los  Angeles,  Hflwaukee,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

"  The  State  cannot  afford  on  economic  grounds  even,  to  educate  a  child  who  is  handicapped  by  remoT- 
able  obstacles  or  whose  personality  or  character  is  being  distorted  in  any  preventable  manner." 

WOOD,  Thomas  Denison.  Health  problems  in  education.  In  American  school 
hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1912.  Springfield  [Mass.]  American  physical 
educational  review,  1912.   p.  125-30. 

Also  read  before  the  National  council  of  education.  National  education  association  of  the  United 
States,  meeting,  1012;  and  <n  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Current  educational  topics  no.  UL  p.  13-19 
(Bulletin  no.  24, 1012) 

"  There  are  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  to-day  approximately  20,000,000  pupfls.  Careful  study 
of  statistkn  and  estimation  of  all  conditions  lead  to  the  following  personal  concla«(ions: 

"  From  (l|-2  per  cent)  300,000  to  400,000  of  these  have  organic  heart  disease. 

''Probably  (5  per  cent)  1,000,000  at  least  have  now,  or  have  had,  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs. 

"About  (5  per  cent)  1,000,000  have  spinal  curvature,  flat  foot  or  some  other  moderate  deformity  serious 
enoogh  to  intartere  to  some  degree  with  health. 

"Over  (5  per  cent)  1,000,000  have  defective  hearing. 

"About  (2S  per  cent)  5,000,000  have  defective  vision. 

"About  (25  per  cent)  5,000,000  are  suffering  ftrom  maUiutrition,  in  many  cases  due  in  part  at  least  to 
one  or  more  of  the  other  defects  enumerated. 

"Over  (30  per  cent)  6,000,000  have  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids  or  enlarged  cervical  glands  which  need 
attention. 

"Over  (50  per  cent)  10,000,000  (In  some  schools  as  high  as  06  per  cent)  have  defective  teeth  which  are 
potentially  If  not  actually  detrimental  to  health. 

"Several  millions  of  the  children  possess  each,  two  or  more  of  the  handicapping  defects. 

"About  (75  per  cent)  15,000,000  of  the  school  children  in  thU  country  need  attention  to-day  for  physi- 
cal defects,  which  are  partially  or  completely  remediable. 

"Of  essentia]  importance  In  the  health  field  are  the  following:  (a)  Maintenance  of  sanitary,  healthful 
school  environment  with  clean  schoolhouses,  abundant  ll^ht,  good  air,  etc.  (b)  Hygienic  instruction 
and  school  management,  with  particular  attention  to  influence  of  teacher  up<m  nervous  health  of  pupHs. 
ie)  Effective  teaching  of  health  and  hygiene  to  all  pupils  in  the  schools,  (d)  Rational  superviiion  and 
direction  of  play,  games,  athletics  and  all  healthful  and  satisfying  forms  of  physical  education. 

"Special  features  .  .  .  which  have  direct  bearing  on  health  include  the  following:  (a)  Homes  of  the 
pupils.  (6)  Playgrounds  and  gymnasiums,  (e)  Dental  clinics  and  other  medical  clinics  for  children. 
id)  Classes  for  deiiotives  and  cripples,  (e)  Opea-air  schools. 

^'Imprwemeot  in  school  hygiene  involves  prominently  these  fiactors: 

"1.  Recognition  of  extraordinary  value  of  work  of  school  nurses,  and  emplo3rment  of  nurses  in  the 
schools. 

"2.  Mors  comprehenshre  and  thorough  training  In  school  hygiene  in  all  normal  schools  and  other 
institutions  for  professional  education  of  teachers. 

"3.  Better  technical  training  for  school  physicians,  school  nurses,  teachers  of  hjrgiene  and  physical 
education,  and  other  special  officers  in.  this  field. 

"4.  Requirements  of  tests  of  knowledge  and  skfll  in  various  phases  of  school  hygiene  for  teachers  in 
general,  and  certification  of  health  specialists  of  different  types.'' 
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INSPECTION  FOR  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 


OENBRAL  REFERENCES. 

DIXON,  Samuel  O.   The  medical  and  sanitary  inspectionB  of  schools  and  their 
relation  to  the  tuberculoeiij  problem.   In  American  school  hygiene  association. 
Proceedings  of  the  first,  second  and  third  congresses.   Published  November,  1910. 
Springfield  [Mass.]  American  physical  education  review,  1910.   p.  35-42. 
Rend  at  the  second  concress.  1906. 

"The  decrease  in  mortality  from  tuberculosis  has  apparently  been  greatest  in  those  States  where 
systematic  popular  education  for  its  restriction  has  been  most  active  and  general.  There  is  no  other 
known  cause  capable  of  producing  such  a  gradually  decreasing  effect  as  is  shown  to  have  occurred.  .  .  . 

**Js  there  not  reason  to  suppose  the  systematic  education  of  our  school  children  in  the  essential  facts 
. .  .  would  be  followed  by  a  still  more  noteworthy  reduction  in  the  next  generationT  Should  it  not  be 
a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  every  school  in  the  country?" 

FELL,  A.  S.  The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  particularly 
among  children.   American  journal  of  public  hygiene,  20:  82-91,  February  1910. 

"  There  should  be  a  thorough  system  of  medical  inspection  of  all  the  school  children  in  the  city,  State, 
public,  private  and  parochial." 

International  municipal  congresB  and  exposition.   First.   Contagion  and 

school  inspection.   Discussion.   In  Municipal  advance.   Extracts  from  papers 

read.   Chicago,  September  18-30,  1911.   p.  117-19. 
The  conference  as  a  whole  voted  in  the  afllrmattve  on  the  following  questions: 
1.  Should  carrlen  be  exduded  from  schoolT  2.  Should  vaccination  be  required  for  school  ehlldrea 

in  cities,  in  small  towns,  in  the  country?  3.  Should  schools  have  physical  examinationsT  4.  Should 

iohools  have  dental  ezamfaiations? 

United  States.  Department  of  commerce  and  labor.  Bureau  of  the  cen- 
sus. [Mortality  from  children's  diseases  in  Registration  area,  1910:  Ages  5  to  14] 
In  iU  Bulletin,  109:  118. 
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WILE,  Ira  S.   The  social  plagues  and  the  public  schools.   New  York  medical 
journal,  92:  501-^,  September  10,  1910.  tables. 
Reprinted. 

Al90  in  American  academy  of  medicine.  Bulletin,  11:  406-505,  October  1010. 
**ThB  school  throws  no  mantle  of  protection,  educatfbnally  or  physically,  about  chUdren,  when  they 
most  require  it. 

"In  1000,  there  were  446,133  teachers  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  118,510  were  males  and  327,614 
were  females.  If ...  it  is  a  'consenratire  estimate  that  in  this  country  the  morbidity  from  gonorrhoea 
would  represent  60  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  population  and  that  of  syphilis  firom  10  to  15  per  cent,' 
are  these  teachers  a  possible  sooroe  of  infection  of  public  school  ohUdren?  Are  the  Janitors,  ionibwomeii« 
school  attendants  a  source  of  possible  infection  of  the  children?  .  .  . 

« Venereal  diseases  among  the  colored  children  are  said  to  be  unusually  common  according  to  South- 
ern physicians,  and  there  are  872,344  negro  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  in  the  elementary 
schools.  .  .  . 

"The  prevention  of  the  social  plagues  is  one  of  the  intrinsic  problems  of  our  present  school  system." 

Dr.  Wile's  statistics  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  diseases  among  school  children.  He  empha- 
sises existent  evils  and  makes  a  plea  for  the  fullest  effectual  work  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  sdiooi 
ohfldren,  that  the  diseases  when  found  be  specifically  called  by  name,  and  that  preventive  means  ba 
radically  enforced.  He  says,  further: 

"Prophylaxis  means  increased  attention  to  school  hygiene.  Drinking  fountains  must  supplant  the 
foul  drinking  cups.  Individual  towels  are  absolutely  necessary.  Pencils,  sponges,  books  must  be 
Individualised;  and  the  children  must  be  impressively  instructed  not  to  lend  them  to  eadi  other  and 
...  to  avoid  patting  sooh  artldes  in  their  mouths.  Toilet  facilities  should  be  improved.  The  tolkti 
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of  the  two  suet  moit  not  be  .  .  .  within  eocibot  of  eadi  other.  .  .  .  ComiUete  pliyriotl  exuniiutloQfl 
iboakl  be  required.  .  .  . 

"Manifestly,  childran  wbo  are  a  aonroe  of  contagion  to  ottaen  moit  be  excluded  from  school  .  . . 
ante  they  are  no  longer  a  menace  to  the  health  of  their  fellow  school  children. 

"Boatoii,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  exclude  the  children  when  the  diseases  are  .  .  .  recognised  by  the 
medical  inqMctors.  .  .  . 

"Medical  inspection  must  progress  so  as  to  be  of  greater  value.  The  classification  of  the  defects  of 
school  children  should  ...  be  placed  upon  an  setiological  basis." 

WUXSON,  Bobert  N.   The  economic  relations  of  social  diseasee.  Pennsylvania 
medical  journal,  15:  843-55,  August  1912. 

Has  the  public  "a  right  to  demand  instruction  regarding  the  many  more  than  100,000  infected  suf- 
fcrers  supposedly  intermingling  in  the  homes  and  lives  in  every  city  ...  7 

"The  richest  and  the  poorest  strata  of  society  farej  ttie  two  most  thoroughly  saturated  with  these 
poiaans.  .  .  . 

"  What  do  we  hear  of  the  blind  asylums,  20  per  cent  of  whose  inmates  are  there  because  of  gonococcus 
birth  infection;  ...  of  the  insane  asylums  with  86  per  cent  and  upward  of  the  cases  of  paresis  due  to 
sypbUis;  and  over  in  the  nervous  wards  a  very  like  percentage  of  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  due  to  the 
same  disease?  .  .  .  What  of  the  children's  wards  in  hospitals,  never  free  from  little  children  who  are 
infected;  ...  of  the  general  wards  ...  full  of  the  debilities  .  *.  .  the  marasmus,  the  idiocies,  the 
apoplexies,  the  epilepsies,  the  dub  feet,  the  hare  lips,  the  maimed  and  crippled  special  senses.  .  .  . 

"  We  are  officially  informed  that  in  our  army  of  about  60,000  men  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  all  upon 
the  sick  list  are  instances  of  venereal  infection.  .  .  .  For  the  navy  and  marine  corps  ...  for  all  venereal 
diseascig  the  primary  admission  ratio  was  1W.17  per  1,000." 

"In  the  Public  health  and  marine  hospital  service  .  .  .  about  1,300,000  [patients  have  been  treated] 
in  the  last  20  years.  Of  these,  106,000  were  cases  of  syphilis;  .  .  .  4,420  constituting  the  average  per 
year;  .  .  .  117,386  cases  of  gonorrhea,  with  an  annual  average  of  4,880  cases.  .  .  . 

"No  reference  has  been  made  to  the  new  wave  of  venereal  Infection  brought  to  this  country  each 
year  lh>m  the  continent.  .  .  .  Last  year  223,453  immigrants  came  frt>m  Italy  alone,  123,348  from  Poland, 
84,000  Jews,  71,000  Germans,  62,000  Scandinavians,  and  many  others;  ...  not  one  of  the  entire  num- 
ber having  been  examined  for  the  presence  of  venereal  disease— and  all  admitted  through  a  wide-open 
physioalgate." 

m  REPRESENTATIVE  CITIBS. 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

HO  AG,  Ernest  Bryant  and  SALLy  Ivan  C.   A  preliminary  report  on  contagious 
diseases  in  schools.   American  academy  of  medicine.   Bulletin,  13:  81-87,  April 
1912.  charts. 
Reprinted. 

"The  necessity  for  the  correction  or  control  of  such  physical  defects  as  those  of  hearing,  si^t,  circo- 
latory  disorders,  obstruction  of  the  nose  and  throat,  as  well  as  certain  deformities,  such  as  those  of  the 
spine,  chest,  feet  and  legs,  might  often  be  avoided,  if  proper  attention  to  the  contagious  diseases  of 
childhood  were  given  serious  consideration  during  school  life. 

"The  principal  points  then  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  contagious  diseases  in  schools  are: 

"1.  The  direct  effects  of  the  diseases  themselves. 

"2.  The  direct  or  indirect  effects  of  such  diseases  in  producing  phjrslcal  'defects.' 
"8.  The  relation  of  these  diseases  to  retardation  and  elimination. 

"4.  The  cost  to  the  school  department  through  decrease  of  average  daily  attendance,  on  which  appro- 
priations are  often  in  part  based. 
"5.  The  cost  to  the  family  for  medical  treatment,  nurses,  etc. 

"6.  The  cost  to  the  individual  through  general  lowered  vitality  or  direct  physical  disability  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

*'In  order  to  study  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  effects  of  contagious  diseases  in  schools,  certain 
aocorate  methods  for  keeping  records  must  be  devised  and  carefully  followed.  For  the  purpose  of 
iUostration  the  IbUowing  method  is  presented  as  having  proved  satisfactory  in  the  schools  of  Berkeley. 

*'l.  Every  case  of  contagious  disease  is  reported  to  the  city  health  department  and  here  recorded  by 
the  card-index  system. 

"2.  The  health  department  notifies  the  school  department  in  each  case,  and  a  similar  record  Is  made 
here. 

"3.  The  school  department  notifies  every  principal  of  a  school  in  whose  district  a  contagious  disease 
is  reported. 

"4.  Every  principal  inquires  carefully  into  the  cause  of  continued  absence  on  the  part  of  the  pnpH, 
and  notifies  the  school  department  of  every  contagious  or  suspicious  disease  which  first  comes  to  his 
attention. 

"By  this  oross-checking  method  there  remains  very  little  chance  for  any  contagious  children's  disease 
to  iill  of  being  reported  and  properly  recorded. 
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**6,  A  eoniagtoui  iiteoH  map  is  made  of  the  entire  dty  and  arranged  by  school  distriets,  thus  indi- 
cating at  a  gUmoe  wliere  the  focus  of  infection  for  any  given  disease  exists. 

*<6.  Various  tables  and  curves  are  made  indicating  the  contagious  status  of  eaefa  school. 

**  7.  Other  tables  and  curves  may  be  made  to  any  extent  desired,  showing  such  points  as  age  distribu- 
tioQ  of  contagious  diseases,  mortality  rate,  time  lost,  cost  of  sickness  to  family  or  school,  relation  to 
weather  or  season,  relation  to  ventilation  in  home  or  school,  relation  to  vacations,  and  relations  to  any 
other  things  which  may  be  deemed  important  or  interesting. 

<<The  relation  between  physical  defects  and  contagious  diseases  is  a  problem  which  will  prove  of 
value  if  followed  out  carefully,  but  it  is  very  diflEicult  to  obtain  accurate  data.  .  .  . 

''By  means  of  the  method  Indicated  I  have  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Ivan  C.  Hall  .  .  .  been  able  to  deter- 
mine some  interesting  data  in  respect  to  contagious  diseases  in  the  Berlceley  schools.  It  will  be  possible 
...  to  summarize  only  a  portion  of  our  results,  in  the  hope  that  this  may  prove  suggestive  to  other 
localities.  Our  numerous  tables  and  curves  wlU  have  to  be  mostly  omitted.  .  .  . 

"The  death  rate  from  all  causes  in  Berkeley  from  1906  to  1910  inclusive  shows  an  average  of  11.8  per 
1,000  of  population.  The  total  rate  has  fallen  from  15.1  per  1,000  in  190A  to  9.4  per  1,000  in  1910.  a  reduc- 
tion of  37.7  per  cent.  The  death  rate  in  Berkeley  for  1910  was  lower  than  the  average  for  the  state, 
which  was  U.6  per  1,000.  .  .  . 

«Thi8  paper  would  particularly  emphasise  the  importance  of  accurately  collecting  data  and  exhibit- 
ing it  as  as  possible  in  a  graphic  form  by  means  of  charts  and  the  plotting  of  curves.  By  this  means 
information  can  be  instantly  grasped  and  the  problem  much  more  easily  solved.  Onca  focing  the 
sltuatton  in  any  community  In  respect  to  transmissible  diseases  in  schools  the  prophylaotio  or  other 
measures  necessary  to  put  into  use  may  be  easily  applied." 


Boston.  School  oomxnittee.  Report  of  the  OommiBsion  appointed  ...  to 
investigate  the  problem  of  tuberculoeis  among  school  children.  Boston,  Printing 
department,  1909.   11  p.   illus.   8*.   (School  document  no.  2,  1909) 

Five  thousand  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  tuberculous  children  in  the  public 
lohools  of  Boston." 

HABBINOTONy  Thomas  F.   The  superintendence  of  infected  children  when  out 
of  school  and  the  conditions  of  their  readmission  to  school.   In  III*  Congr^  inter- 
national dliygi^ne  scolaire,  1910.   Rapports,   v.  1.   Paris,  A.  Maloine,  ^iteur, 
1910.   p.  272-82.   charts,  tables. 
Chiefly,  in  Boston. 

<«The  communicable  diseases  that  are  oT  special  conslderatton  in  school  life  fall  into  three  ganeral 
classes:  (1)  Zymotic  diseases;  (2)  tubercular  affections;  (3)  contagious  skin  diseases. 

Medical  inspectors  and  school  nurses  have  done  much  to  datect,  exclude,  and  follow  up  these  fbci 
of  infectfon.  Board  of  health  Inspectfon  has  not  availed  much  in  controlling  the  quarantined  cases 
Ui  the  homes.  ...  A  system  which  promises  high  results  In  measures  to  control  infected  children 
excluded  from  school  has  been  inaugurated  in  Boston  by  the  district  nursing  assoclatfon.  Nurses  have 
been  appointed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  supervising  in  the  homes  supervised  cases.  .  .  .  She  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  the  homa  by  repeated  regular  visits— instructing,  observing,  and  guiding  the  femily 
during  the  entire  period  of  quarantine.  .  .  .  This  special  corps  of  nurses  does  not  enter  the  schools  but 
keeps  closely  informed  about  school  diseases  In  the  district.  .  .  . 

''In  diphtheria  quarantine  the  problem  is  more  diincult.i  One  per  cent  of  well  persons  carry  typical 
diphtheria  bacilli  of  the  morphological  type  which  give  a  positive  laboratory  diagnosis.  .  .  . 

"The  belief  that  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  spread  by  school  attendance  principally  is  not 
supported  by  reliable  data.  .  .  .  The  decline  in  the  morbidity  .  .  .  starts  before  the  school  dosure 
and  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  cases  begins  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  school.  .  .  . 

"Tuberculosis  Is  seldom  of  such  a  quantity  as  to  require  supervision  out  of  school.  .  .  .  In  an  exam- 
ination of  more  than  90,000  children  In  the  Boston  public  schools  showing  more  than  5,000  anaemlcs, 
glandular,  and  undersifed  children,  there  were  only  156  cases  of  tuberculosis.  .  .  .  Qenulne  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  as  well  as  open  tuberculosis  of  bones  or  skin,  should  be  excluded  from  regular  schools. 
...  In  Boston  such  cases  are  segregated  into  a  hospital  school  which  permits  the  child  to  return  to 
his  home  each  evening." 

SLACK,  Francis  Hervey  and  others.  Diphtheria  bacillus-carriers  in  the  public 
schools.  American  medical  association.  Journal,  54:  951-54,  March  1910.  tables, 
map. 

"  .\n  entirely  new  procedure  .  .  .  when,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  the  school 
board  suggested,  under  advice  of  its  committee  of  physicians,  the  taking  of  cultures  at  the  beginning 
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^8ee  Slack,  Francis  llervdy  and  others  (following  reference). 
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if  ttM  nlMMd  Tear  from  all  ,the  pupils  in  tba  Brighton  disMct,  and  the  keeping  from  school  of  those 
iMmd  to  be  badllns-caniers." 

Theoitimatod  wmber  of  pnpOs  was  about  Just  00 «mbs,  or  Li6  par  oant  (posiUva).  The  author 
ghvB  the  foUowtng  conclusions: 

''I.  At  least  1  per  cent  of  all  healthy  soliool  children  are  carriers  of  morphologically  typical  diphtheria 
bacflll  (Westbrook's  A,  C  and  D  types).  3.  Such  bacilli  are  communicable  .  .  .  and  the  conditton  is 
usually  a  transleat  one.  3.  The  organisms  are  ordinarily  of  little  or  no  virulence.  4.  While  it  is  pos- 
sible tliat  by  passing  through  a  susceptible  individual  their  virulence  might  be  raised  to  cause  the 
disease,  this  is  not  a  ftreqoent  occurrence.  5.  The  disease  is  kept  alive  in  a  community  rather  by  viru- 
leni  orgaaisms  in  immune  persons  than  by  these  non-virulent  bacilli.  6.  Where  virulent  diphtheria 
badUi  are  present,  as  shown  by  outbreaks  of  the  disease,  .  .  isolation  of  those  showing  positive  cul- 
tures is  a  duty  owed  to  the  community.  7.  Where  the  disease  does  not  exist,  isolation  of  carriers  of 
probable  non-virulent  bacilli  is  of  no  proved  benefit.  ...  8.  The  attempt  to  control  diphtheria  in  a 
city  by  a  round  of  cultures  firom  all  school  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  does  not  seem 
encouraging  from  this  series  of  tests.  9.  The  proposition  to  stamp,  diphtheria  out  of  a  city  by  cultural 
tests  of  all  tlie  inhabitants  and  isolation  of  all  carriers  is  impossible  from  any  practical  standpoint." 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Chicago.  Department  of  health.  Municipal  laboratory.  Diphtheria  car- 
riers in  schools.   In  iU  Report,  1907-1910.   p.  11-12.  table. 

"Of  6,468  school  children  examined  during  the  year  1910,  during  the  diphtheria  epidemic  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  744  or  11.96  per  cent  were  at  the  time  of  culturing  nonsick  carriers  of  morphologically 
typical  EHebs-Loefller  bacilli.  .  .  .  The  largest  number  of  positives  found  in  a  single  room  was  22, 
including  the  teaciier,  out  of  25  persons.  .  .  .  The  longest  duration  of  a  single  case  was  six  weeks.  The 
average  time  in  which  tlie  bacilli  disappeared  from  the  throat  was  8.23  days." 

All  positive  cases  were  placed  in  quarantine,  and  a  placard  marked  "Diphtheria  carrier  here"  was 
posted  on  the  premises.  "The  effectiveness  of  the  control  of  diphtheria  by  isolation  of  carrier  cases 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  after  about  five  weeks  ...  the  epidemic  was  efltetually  stamped 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

BOXJDBEATT,  Frank  O.  Epidemic  poliomyelitis.  Ohio.  State  board  of  health. 
Monthly  bulletin,  2:  71-78,  March  1912. 

"The  measures  adopted  by  the  health  department  of  Cincinnati  seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  what  we  can  with  Justice  enforce,  without  being  too 
arbitrary  or  too  lenient  I  commend  them  to  your  attention. 

"'PREVENTIVE  MEASURES. 

"'All  cases  are  required  to  be  reported  to  the  health  office.  Any  case  of  any  meningeal  afltetion  is 
investigated,  lest  it  might  be  a  case  of  infantile  paralysis,  and  any  such  case  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
investigator  seems  suspicious,  is  treated  as  a  case  of  infantile  paralysis. 

"'The  house  in  which  such  cases  occur  are  placarded  with  a  sign,  stating  that  there  is  a  contagious 
disease  within. 

" '  All  diildren  ooimected  with  a  school  are  removed  from  school  for  a  period  of  three  weeks. 
"'The  patients  are  isolated  as  much  as  possible,  and  especially  are  children  kept  away  from  a  case. 
"'Thoae  who  have  been  exposed  are  kept  away  from  children  as  much  as  possible,  and  isolated,  with 
the  exception  that  "bread  winners"  are  not  kept  away  from  their  work. 
"'In  case  of  death  the  fUneral  is  required  to  be  private  and  must  take  place  within  24  hours.  .  .  • 

CLAIRTON  BOROUGH,  PA. 

COLCOBD,  A.  W.  Diphtheria  epidemics  and  the  public  .school.  American  medi- 
cine, n.  8.,  7  :  245-52,  May  1912.  illus. 

Epldemio  in  Clairton  Borough,  Pa.,  of  22  cases,  of  which  18  were  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  Features 
of  the  epidemic: 

"1.  Schools  were  not  closed,  but  children  were  daily  assembled  and  kept  under  observation.  2.  Sys* 
tematic  and  frequent  examination  of  all  throats  in  the  public  schools.  3.  Cultures  taken  of  all  suspicious 
throats  .  .  .  examined  at  the  expense  of  board  of  health.  4.  Finding  of  'diphtheria  carriers'  and  the 
quarantine  and  giving  of  antitoxin  to  the  same.  6.  Both  cases  of  'carriers'  occurred  in  liamilies  when 
several  children  had  been  sick  and  no  physician  had  been  in  attendance.  ...  6.  No  case  occurred  in 
room  after  the  finding  and  isolation  of  the  '  carrierB.'  Whole  epidemic  was  soon  stopped." 
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BIBLIOOBAPHY  OF  MEDIOAL  INSPBCTIOH. 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

East  St.  Louis.   Board  of  education.   Medical  inspection.   In  it$  Annual  report, 
1910-11.   p.  47-48. 

«  We  hope  that  we  may  have  medical  supervision  in  om-  schools  in  the  near  ftiture.  It  seems  fttir  and 
right  and  the  consequent  advancement  of  children  when  relieved  is  so  much  greater  a^d  the  ti^ie  spent 
fai  school  80  much  less,  that  the  board  of  education  really  gains  from  a  money  point  of  view. 

"  A  complete  plan  of  inspection  would  include  (a)  an  annual  or  semiannual  examination  of  every  school 
child,  with  especial  reference  to:  (1)  Defects  in  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  and  throat;  (2)  lungs  and  chest; 
(3)  spinal  system;  (4)  general  strength;  (5)  nervous  force,  (b)  Daily  examination  of  children  who 
give  signs  of  illness,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  (c)  An  annual  inspection  of  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  each  school  building.  Trained  nurses  to  visit  the  homes  of  poor  children,  who  an  ill, 
would  be  a  logical  part  of  such  a  system." 

A  table  of  contagious  diseases.  For  teachers  and  parents,  p.  76-77. 

Contagious  diseases. — Table  for  teadurs  and  parents, 

rNon.— Pupils  having  any  of  these  diseases  are  by  law  excluded  from  school.  A  board  of  health 
certificate  IS  requirea  for  the  first  four  diseases.  In  other  cases  admit  to  school  with  phjrsician's  certffl- 
oate,  or  sometimes  with  mother's  certificate,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  time  given  in  this  table.} 


Disease. 


Period  of— 


Incu- 
ba- 
tion. 


Invasion. 


Quarantine. 


After 
expo- 
sure. 


After 
at- 
tack. 


Do  not  admit  to 
school  until— 


Symptoms. 


Diphtheria. 


Dayi. 

2-7 


Days. 


Days. 
12 


Scarlet  fever.. 


1-8 


Smallpox.. 


1^12 


2-3 


German  measles 
Measles  

Chicken  pox  

ICumps  


»-16 
8-14 


13-16 


14-21 


Few  hours. 
4 


Few  bour&, 


Days. 

12 


30 


18 


7-10 
16 


20 


After  sore  throat 
and  scaling  of 
skin  disappears. 


All  scabs  have  dis- 
appeared. 


Three  days  after 
recovery  of  last 
ease,  with  cer- 
tificate; 14  days 
without. 


All  scabs  have  dLs- 
appeued,  14 
days  after  recov- 
ery of  last  case 
in  family. 

Seven  days  after 
swelling  and 
tenderness  dis- 
appear. 


Gray  or  brown  patches  on  ton- 
sib,  white  membrane  in 
throat,  bloody  or  irritating 
nasal  discharge,  enlari^ 
glands  at  side  of  neok,  fever 
sometimes  cronpy  cough: 
some  say  may  be  carried  hi 
clothing. 

Vomiting,  sudden  fever,  red 
sore  throat,  red  tonsils,  eo- 
larged  papillae  on  tongue^ 
flushed  skin,  fine  scarlet 
rash  on  chest  and  neck  in 
from  12  to  36  houxB,  scnne- 
times  pale  ring  about  mouth. 
Most  contagious  fh>m  scales 
of  skin  from  ninth  to  forty- 
second  day.  Often  carried 
in  clothing. 

Chill,  headache,  vomiting, 
pains  in  back,  rash  like  scar- 
let lever  or  like  measles 
fourth  day  rash  on  forehead. 
May  be  carried  in  clothing. 

Rash,  catarrh,  slight  fever. 
Mild  scarlet  fever  resembles 
this;  be  careful. 

Waterhig  eyes,  sneezing,  na- 
sal discharge,  cough,  some- 
times sore  throat,  rash  on 
back  of  neck  and  forehead, 
small  dark  red  spots,  fourth 
till  seventh  day;  skin  peels 
eighth  tiU  thirteenth  or 
eighteenth  day.  May  be  car- 
ried in  clothing. 

Small  red  pimples  on  face:  vesi- 
cles fillea  with  turbid  serum 
changing  to  bittck  or  brown- 
ish crusts  on  body  or  scalp. 
Smallpox  may  be  mistaken 
for  this  disease. 

Neck  glands  swollen,  lobe  ol 
ear  raised,  chewing  and  sour 
tastes  painful,  headache, 
vomiting,  depression.  Sel- 
dom ooniaglous  before  symp- 
toms appear,  tlarely ,  if  ever, 
oarriea  in  clothing. 
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Fwiodof- 


Inca- 
tion. 


Invasion. 


Qoarantine. 


After 
ezpo- 
suie. 


After 
at- 
tok. 


Do  not  admit  to 

school  until— 


Symptoma. 


Wteoping  ooogh. 


(«rtp).. 


Sore  eyea,  pink 
eyee. 


Dapt. 

6-10 


1-7 


Dapt. 


1-4 


Poya. 


Dawt. 
42 


After  end  of  spas- 
modic coughing. 


Rlngwonn  

Iiopetigo,  oonta- 
poea. 

LioaCpadkolosie). 


Till  cured  or  cer- 
tificate. 


.do.. 


TiU  cured. 


Itcfti  (aoabiea).. 


.do.. 


Tobercoloals.. 


Till  cured  or  cer- 
tificate. 


Tonrilitis.. 


TiU  cured. 


A  hard  cold  for  10  dare,  spas- 
modic cough  whoqpfng  tenth 
to  fortieth  day,  thick  nasal 
discharM.  yomtting,  noee- 
bleed.  Rarely,  If ever»  carried 
in  clothing. 

Chin,  fever,  vomiting^^more 
sudden  onset  and  slower 
oovery  than  common  colds: 
contagious.  Usually  send 
home  children  with  tntih 
sudden  sneesing  colds;  if  not 
sent  home,  children  with 
oolds  should  be  seated  in 
front  row. 

Note.— ICany  eye  diseases 
are  contagious;  do  not  take 
risks:  beware  of  towels  and 
handkerchiefs. 

Parasitic,  bald  patches  on  scalp, 
scabby  patches  on  body. 
Recommend  that  a  physician 
be  consulted. 

Parasitic,  rough,  scabby  sores, 
especially  when  skin  has  been 
broken:  beware  of  towels. 
Recommend  that  a  physician 
be  consulted. 

Recommend  three  applications 
of  lard  and  sulphur,  or  crude 
petroleum,  soap  suds  follow- 
mg:  fine  comb  with  vinegar 
for  nits. 

Parasitic,  itching  sores  on 
wrists,  back  of  hand,  and  ba- 
tween  fingers.  Recommend 
applications  of  lard  and  snl- 
nbur,  or  crude  petroleum. 

"Loss  of  appetite,  vreakness, 
languor,  listlessneaB,  are 
among  the  early  sisns.  Pal- 
lor, marked  anaenua,  loss  of 
weight,  excessive  emaciation, 
the  presence  of  enlarged 
glands  in  the  neck,  are  indi- 
cations that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong.  If  in  addition 
to  this  there  is  a  cough,  with 
or  without  sputum,  the  child 
should  most  certainly  be  ex- 
amined by  a  physician." 


Ineabtttlon  is  the  time  between  exposure  and  first  symptoms.  Invasion  is  from  first  symptoms  to 
eruption  or  marked  disease. 

Please  notifv  the  superintendent  and  school  physician  in  writing  of  all  known  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
epilepsy,  St.  Vitus  dance,  and  eczema.  In  center  schools  require  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent 
or  a  ph]rsician  in  all  cases  of  peeling  hands.  Colds  and  influenza  are  probably  contagious.  Exclude 
popiu  with  sore  throat  until  cured  or  until  they  bring  a  oertificate. 

Look  out  fbr  second  crop  of  measles  in  school  eight  days  after  the  first  outbreak. 

Pupils  exposed  to  mumps  or  whooping  cough  may  attend  school  provided  watch  is  kept  for  symp- 
toms. 

Pupib  exposed  to  diseases  "carried  in  clothing"  may  not  attend  school  until  after  the  days  of  quaran- 
ttna  aa  above,  withoat  a  physician's  certificate.  Approved  by  East  St.  Louis  board  of  health,  July,  1911. 
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BIBUOORAPHT  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 


GBEENSBUBO,  IND. 


BLAND,  CurtiB.  Report  of  diphtheria  epidemic  in  Greensbuig  [Ind.]  during  the 
monthsof  September  and  October,  1911.  Indiana.  State  board  of  health.  Monthly 
bulletin,  14:  147-49,  December  1911. 

"  Out  of  a  total  of  873  cultures  tak«ii  from  grade  and  high-eohool  pupUe,  September  30-October  6, 1011, 
388,  or  33  per  cent,  came  back  positive.  This  high  percentage  of  'carriers'  .  .  .  and  the  large  number  of 
oontaota  under  quarantine  .  .  .  made  us  feel  Justified  in  keeping  the  schools  doeed." 

All  parts  of  the  town  were  found  to  be  about  equally  infested  with  "carriers."  Without  doubt  the 
ftreet  carnival,  held  by  the  Eagles  from  September  11  to  16,  inclusive,  had  served  to  distribute  the  diph- 
theria baoilU. 

As  soon  as  positive  reports  were  received  the  "carriers"  were  quarantined.  Eventually,  360  homes 
were  quarantined,  containing  about  1,300  persons,  and  this  in  a  town  of  6,000.  Out  of  400  "canieit" 
found  only  4  developed  clinical  symptoms  of  the  disease. 


"1.  To  fight  successfully  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  'carriers'  must  be  found  and  .  .  .  with  contact 
eases  must  be  isolated.  3.  A  bacteriological  examination  of  the  throat  must  be  made  in  order  to  discover 
the  'carriers.'  This  makes  abeolutely  necessary  the  maintenance  of  a  bacteriologtcal  laboratory  of  the 
State  board  of  health.  3.  That  antitoxin  bears  the  same  relation  to  clinical  diphtheria  that  water  does 
totkn.  If  the  antitoxin  is  used  in  time  and  in  sufficient  quantities  .  .  .  in  the  first  34  hours  of  the  disease, 
the  death  rate  is  practically  nil  and  there  are  no  persistent  bad  after  effects  of  the  disease." 


BAKBB,  Sara  Josephine.  Inspection  for  the  detection  of  caees  of  contagious 
diseases.  In  her  The  Division  of  child  hygiene  of  the  Department  of  health  of  the 
city  of  New  York.   1912.   p.  64-70.   tables,   insert,  illus. 

1.  Each  nurse  visits  each  school  in  her  charge  before  10  o'clock  each  morning  and  inspects  In  a  room  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  all  children  referred  by  the  teachers.  3.  Children  manifesting  any  signs  or  symp- 
toms of  an  acute  contagious  nature,  such  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  chiokenpox, 
whooping-cough  or  mumps,  are  referred  by  the  nurse  to  the  principal.  Cultures  are  taken  in  every  case 
of  sore  throat  If  the  child  is  not  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease,  it  is  notified  to  return  to  school  and 
is  given  an  official  certificate  to  that  effect.  If  a  confirmatory  diagnosis  of  contagious  disease  is  made  the 
patient  is  isolated,  the  apartment  placarded  with  a  notice  of  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  the  case 
immediately  reported  to  the  division  of  contagious  diseases,  which  thereafter  assumes  supervision  and 
control.  3.  Children  affected  with  a  contagious  eye  or  skin  disease  are  given  a  notice  to  take  home  to  their 
parents. 

HBBBMANN,  Charles.  The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  in 
public  schools.  Internationales  archiv  ftir  schulhygiene,  6:  1-15,  October  1909. 
forms,  tables. 

Describes  the  method  in  New  York  City.  The  medical  inspector  visits  each  school  every  morning 
between  9  and  10  o'clock  and  examines:  "  1.  Those  pupils  presenting  any  indication  of  contagious  disease. 
3.  Those  pupils  previously  excluded  on  account  of  contagious  disease,  who  have  returned.  3.  Those 
pupils  who  have  been  absent  for  3  or  more  days  on  account  of  sickness.  Every  morning  each  principal 
receives  a  list  of  all  the  cases  of  contagious  disease  which  have  been  reported  on  the  previous  day.  This 
list  is  sent  to  every  classroom." 

N^w  York  (City)  Association  of  tuberculosis  clinics.  Significant  features.  In 
its  Fourth  annual  report,  1911.   p.  18-19,  35  (table). 

In  1910  there  were  under  observation  500  children.  In  January,  1911 ,  there  were  1,343  chfidrvn  under 
observation,  an  increase  of  149  per  cent.  In  addition,  there  were  treated  during  the  year  4,373  new  cases 
and  1 ,393  old,  making  in  all  a  total  of  6308  children  treated,  an  increase  of  3,10),  or  45  per  cent  aw  the 
number  treated  in  1910.  The  establishm<mt  of  additional  children's  classes  is  strongly  urged. 


BOACH,  Walter  W.   The  r61e  of  the  school  in  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever.   A  lesson 
from  one  school  in  Philadelphia.   American  journal  of  public  health,  2:  450-61, 
June  1912.   diagram,  map. 
Reprinted. 

Epidemic  in  the  T.  M.  Pierce  public  school. 

First  case  reported  January,  1913;  6  cases  followed  in  February.  "  There  was  no  classroom  inspection 
during  this  time,  the  school  doctor  under  the  rule  calling  each  morning  at  the  prlnctpal's  oflloe  to  examine 
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obfldren  refened  to  him  by  the  teschen,  who  in  the  last  analysis  were  the  only  medical  inspectors  in 
the  dasarooms,  with  the  whole  system  depending  upon  their  ability  to  primarily  detect  disease. 

"The  'oaniers'  were  nndoabtedly  in  the  school,  hidden  and  unrecognized.  Twelve  more  cases  fol- 
lowed in  March  and  .  .  .  when  the  medical  man  began  classroom  Inspections  he  picked  up  7  cases  in  the 
sehool  desquamating.  If  it  had  been  a  neighborhood  epidemic,  other  cases  would  unquestionably  hare 
oooorred  among  pupUs  attending  th«  Walton  and  Belview  Schools,  but  the  cases  point  to  one  focus. 
The  Pierce  school  building  was  fumigated,  inspectors  stationed  at  each  entrance  and  the  1,400  pupils 
carefully  examined.  Suspicious  ones  were  refused  admission  and  investigated.  .  .  .  The  whole  situation 
was  cleared  up  in  a  short  time." 


CHAPIN,  Charles  Value.   The  spread  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  in  schools. 
American  journal  of  public  hygiene,  20:  813-17,  November  1910.  tables. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  incidence  of  these  diseases  In  schools  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  sets  of  cards 
are  kept— one  set  for  scarlet  fever  and  one  set  for  diphtheria,  with  a  card  for  each  sehool.  A  table  on 
page  816  shows  the  age  distribution  of  the  reported  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  in  Providence 
for  21  years.  The  amount  of  disease  increases  until  the  first  year  of  school  attendance  when  it  begins  to 
fan  off. 

"While  it  appears  to  be  true  that  the  diseases  under  consideration  rarely  spread  in  schools,  and  that 
the  schools  are  safer  than  the  streets  ...  it  is  probable  that  the  rules  in  regard  to  the  school  attendance 
of  chOdren  from  families  where  these  diseases  exist,  are  in  most  of  our  cities,  amply  sufficient  to  prevent 
extension  from  reported  cases.  Disinfection  of  the  school  is,  generally  speaking,  a  useless  procedure. 
The  trouble  comes  not  from  the  recognised  cases  but  from  the  'missed  cases'  and  healthy  'carriers.'  .  .  . 

"  The  common  drinking  cup  must  go.  The  use  of  the  slate  encourages  csu^lessness  with  the  saliva.  .  .  . 
The  roller  towel  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  common  drinking  cup.  .  .  .  The  use  of  modeling  clay  and  sand, 
and  much  other  kindergarten  work,  encourages  personal  uncleanliness.  ...  If,  however,  the  child  is 
taught  to  wash  its  hands,  and  wipe  them  on  its  own  towel,  before  touching  the  day,  and  to  keep  the 
fingers  out  of  the  mouth  while  modeling  he'will  learn  that  it  is  wrong  to  inflict  his  own  saliva  on  another. 
By  such  teaching  the  q>read  of  contagious  diseases  in  school  may  be  made  even  less  than  it  is." 


NSSBIT,  Otia  B.   Books  as  carriers  of  scarlet  fever.   American  medical  aseocia- 
tion.   Journal,  59: 1526-28,  October  26,  1912.  table. 


"1.  If  books  act  as  carriers,  it  is  only  immediately  after  being  contaminated  with  the  discharges  of 
the  patient;  yet  this  investigation  has  fEtlled  to  reveal  a  single  instance  of  this  kind.  2.  Books  that  have 
been  used  by  scarlet  fever  patients  do  not  long  contain  the  infection  in  such  a  way  as  to  transmit  tha 
disease  to  man.  3.  Any  book  which  has  been  handled  by  a  scarlet  fiever  patient  should  be  burned  or 
fumigated." 

Regarding  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  Valparaiso  Ind.^  September  1906- June  1911,  during  which  time 
there  were  400  cases,  of  which  only  255  were  reported  to  the  city  board  of  health,  145  were  not  reported 

and  moet  of  them  were  not  subjected  to  quarantine  regulations.  Beginning  in  February,  1911,  a  special 

study  of  the  epidemic  was  begun." 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  THE  EYES,  EARS,  NOSE,  AND 

THROAT. 


AIXBH,  WOUam  Harvey.   Eye  strain.   In  his  Civics  and  health.    Boston  [etc.] 
Ginn  and  company  [«1909]    p.  72-82.  illus. 

"For  some  time  to  come  eye  tests  wiU  find  eye  troubles  by  the  wholesale  in  every  industrial  and  social 
ctaM,  kk  country  as  well  as  city  schools.  In  415  New  York  villages  48.7  per  cent  of  school  children  had 
delects  of  vision—this  without  testing  children  under  7— while  11.3  per  cent  had  sore  eyes." 

AUiPOBT,  Frank.  The  examination  of  children's  eyes,  ears  and  throats.  Ameri- 
can school  board  journal,  41:  2,  November  IdlO. 

"This  Is  a  field  that  can  be  efficiently  covered  by  the  teacher,  for  .  .  .  sufficient  data  will  have  been 
obtained  to  enable  him  or  her  to  know  that  the  child  has  passed  either  a  satisfactory  examination,  or 
has  some  defect  .  .  .  Examination  consists  fai  the  ascertaining  of  a  fsw  simple  facts  as  follows: 

"1.  Does  the  pupil  habitually  suffer  from  faiflamed  lids  or  eyes?  2.  Does  the  pupH  foil  to  read  a  ma- 
jority of  the  letters  in  the  No.  XX  line  of  the  Snellen's  test  type  with  either  eye?  3.  Do  the  eyes 
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and  bead  habitoally  grow  heavy  and  painful  after  ftadyt  4.  Does  the  pupil  api>ear  to  be  eron-eyedt 
5.  Does  the  pupil  complain  of  eanche  in  either  ear?  6.  Does  pus  or  a  foul  odor  proceed  from  either 
ear?  7.  Does  the  pupil  faS\.  to  hear  an  ordinary  voice  at  20  feet,  In  a  quiet  room,  with  either  ear?  8.  Is 
the  pupil  frequently  subject  to  'colds  in  the  head'  and  discharges  from  the  nose  and  throat?  9.  Is  the 
pupil  an  habitual  'mouth  breather?'  If  an  affirmative  answer  is  found  to  any  of  these  questions,  the 
pupH  should  be  given  a  printed  card  of  warning  to  be  handed  to  the  parent" 

ALLPOBi!,  Frank.   The  eyes  and  ears  of  school  children.   Medicine,  12: 
April  1906. 

AUo  in  Vermont  medical  monthly,  June  15,  1906;  in  Pediatrics,  18:  46&-81,  August  1906|  m  Interna- 
tionales archiv  ftkr  schulhygiene,  3:20-36,  October  1906;  atMf  in  American  school  hygiene  association. 
Proceedings  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  congresses.  Published  November,  1910.  Springfield  [Mass.] 
American  physical  education  review,  1910,  p.  218-31. 

Read  at  third  congress,  190  \  Reprinted. 

"In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  and  bring  it  more  fully  before  the  profession,  I  secured  at  the  New 
Orleans  meeting  of  the  American  medical  association  the  passage  of  the  following  resohition,  both  in 
the  (q^hthalmological  sectfon  and  the  house  of  delegates: 

"Whereas  the  value  of  perfect  sight  and  hearing  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  educators,  and  neglect 
of  the  delicate  organs  of  visfon  and  hearing  often  leads  to  disease  of  these  structures,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resoloed,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American  medical  association  that  measures  be  taken  by  boards 
of  health,  boards  of  educatfon,  and  school  authorities,  and,  where  possible,  legislatfon  be  secured  looking 
to  the  ezaminatfon  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  aU  school  children,  that  disease  in  its  incipiency  may  be  dis- 
covered and  corrected. 

''Since  then  these  resoluUons  have  been  adopted  by  the  Mississippi  valley  medical  associatfon  and 
by  the  State  medical  societies  of  the  following  States:  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Montana,  New 
Tock,  Indiana,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Alabama,  Michigan,  Utah,  South  Dakota,  Delaware, 
GaUfcffnia,  Massachusetts,  Arisona,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  and  Washington. 

"The  resolutfons  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  American  public  health  association,  by  the  State 
and  provincial  boards  o'  health  of  North  America  and  by  the  State  boards  of  health  of  the  following 
States:  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina,  Vermont,  Illinois,  Montana,  New 
York,  Indiana,  Connecticut,  Ohfo,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Michigan  and  Utah.  The  resolutions  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  State  boards  of  educa- 
tfon of  the  following  States:  Texas,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina,  Vermont 
and  Connecticut.  Four  State  legislatures,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Colorado  and  Massachusetts,  have 
incorporated  this  movement  In  a  public  law.  .  . 

"Besides  this  the  tests  are  being  placed  in  operation  .  .  .  fai  hundreds  of  schools  fai  America  where 
they  are  not  required  by  school  authorities. 

"Let  me  then  ask  you,  and  through  you  all  boards  of  health  and  education,  all  legislatures,  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  physical  and  moral  welfEtre  of  our  children,  do  you  believe  that  bad  vision 
and  hearing  constitute  an  important  barrier  to  the  reasonable  and  easy  acquirement  of  an  education? 
Do  you  believe  that  a  vast  nuinber  of  children  are  thus  embarrassed?  Do  you  believe  that  a  great  benefit 
to  the  children,  to  socfoty  at  large  and  mankind  in  general,  would  be  effected  if  such  physical  defects 
could  be  detected  and  reUeved?  Do  you  believe  that  some  such  plan  as  I  have  proposed  would  be  in- 
strumental in  largely  relieving  such  defects .  Do  y^u  believe  such  a  plan  to  be  practical,  unobjectionable 
and  inescpensive?  .  .  .  Then  may  I  ask  you  still  another  questfon:  Why  do  you  not  take  up  this  work 
and  carry  it  through?" 

ALLPOBT,  Frank.  A  plea  for  the  systematic  annual  and  universal  examination 
of  school  children's  eyes,  noses,  and  throats.  In  National  education  association  of 
the  United  States.  Department  of  superintendence.  Proceedings,  1909.  Pub- 
lished by  the  association,  1909.   p.  112-16. 

Discussion:  p.  117-119  (Herbert  Dana  Sohenck— New  York  State  conditions  regarding  examinations) 

Alto  in  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee, 
1900.  p.  266-270;  in  ITypiene  and  physical  education,  1:  228-33,  May  1909;  in  Psychological  clinic, 
S:  67-70,  May  15, 1909;  aruf  in  Journal  of  the  Minnesota  State  medical  association  and  Northwestern  lan- 
cet, 29: 347-60,  August  15, 1909. 

''About  50,000  American  children  are  annually  removed  from  school  on  account  of  ph]r>teal  inability 
to  continue  at  work.  .  .  .  About  8,000,000  school  children  suffer  from  some  eye  defect,  and  about  8,000,000 
from  tome  ear,  nose,  or  throat  defect." 
AYBES,  S.  0.  Civic  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  with  special  reference 
to  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat.  Journal  of  ophthalmology  and  oto-laryn- 
gology,  6: 1-6,  January  1911. 

Alio  in  Lanoet^linlo  (Clndnnati)  106:  652-54,  December  23, 1911. 

Bilsf  historical  referenoei;  and  the  work  in  Cincinnati,  of  medical  Inepeoton  (26  physicians)  and  the 
three  achool  nuiees  who  have  supervision  of  13  schoole. 
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flfraATLa,ArtimjrH.  Theeftn,noie,andtlifMtol9clioolckildMa.  In  KelynAck, 
T.  N ed.  Medical  examinaliini  of  bcIkx^  and  a^lm  .  .  .  1910.  p.  179^1. 
tables. 

TaM*fk«B  W  I>r.  Thomat  Ban,  of  Oltigow,  who  WM  Uieflnt  to  dimw  »t^^ 
Britain.  Bbam  tho  Tadoua  nauiU  obtained  by  akiUad  obaemn  in  diflanot  oovmtdaa  up  to  Saptam- 
ber,  188B. 

SUUistic9  of  defective  hearing  among  ichool  children. 


Surgeon. 

Placa. 

OiMdfaa 

ox- 
oBthiod 

Found  dafecttya. 

Now  York  

670 
4,500 
1,708 
1,885 
600 
U06,297 
•1,000 

2,000 

Wmmbtr. 

74 
1,601 
980 
414 
168 

Pmcttu, 
13 

Wea  

Stuttgart  

33.4 

17 

22 

Xoore  

BaaoM  

Munich  

But  

27.7 
U1.7 
about  50 

7.8 

Bohnr  

Chaatla  

Hanwen,  England,  dJatrietadiooIa, 

1902. 

St.  Louia  County,  Mo.,  IMO  

>  Wbo  bad  Noofaod  aohool  ago. 

*  Having  eon  in  aome  way  affected. 

•  Agea  8-10.  Adenoida  preaent  in  434  cbUdian;  57  had  pemaiMBt  partwatloo  af  dram  of  aai . 


Notb:— Uae  in  ooojunction  with  thia  table,  the  table  of  Dr.  Tauaaig.  Paychological  ottaie,  8: 152,  Nov. 
15, 1900. 

CNmrnXX,  Walter  Stewart.  The  prevalence  of  eye  defedi  [in  ookoel  diildren] 
In  hit  Health  and  medical  inspection  of  school  children  .  .  .  1912.   p.  57S-S4. 
tables. 
BfbHagraphyoBlkaaTaa:  p.  584. 

Oaatakia  data  ibowlng  the  piiigfcortye  taaaaaa  af  Byopla  throngh  the  higher  gndaa  StaMillaa  of 
Baetan  tmA  PUhidalpliia  aohaola,  Uittvaoiity  af  PaoBarl^nK  aad  lha  OanMB  oiiiy  aahooli. 

COBNBUL,  Walter  Stewart.  The  prevalence  of  eyestrain  in  children.  Monthly 
cyclopaedia  and  medical  bulletin,  1: 114-19,  March  1908.  tables. 
Beprinted. 

The  reporta  of  ozaminatlona  of  the  eyea  of  aohool  diildreo  in  Philadelphia,  New  Yaric,  Boatao,  Lao- 
don  (England)  compared. 

CQIUffELL,  Walter  Stewart.  Prevalence  of  nose  and  throat  defects  and  defective 
bearing.  In  kit  Health  and  medical  inspection  of  school  children  .  •  .  1912. 
p.  584-90.   tables,  fig. 
From  rariew  of  about  6,000  children,  the  following  table  may  be  formed: 


Table  showing  prevalence  of  nasal  obstruction. 


ChBdreo  of 

the 
well-to-do. 

Qindreoaf 
ttiepoor. 

Per  emu. 

12 
6 

Fermnt. 

25 
12 

"Probably  from  the  local  irritation  of  Ul-yentilated  rooma,  and  partly  from  the  flabby  tjaanaa  reaulttng 
tnai  poor  food,  the  ohikiren  of  the  ahima  aufler  from  noaa  and  throat  defeota  in  at  leaat  twice  the  pra- 
portSon  of  the  children  of  the  better  claaaea." 

Mmw  York  (State)  D^artoMnt  of  health.  Eye,  ear,  throat,  and  teeth  examina- 
tioH  im  schools.   Its  Monthly  buUetin,  n.  s.  7:  70-71,  March  1912. 

'^la  rani  diMata  it  ia  not  femible  aa  yet  to  employ  phyriri— •  to  make  the  inapection,  but  ...  the 
dapartmaot  of  health  haa  sent  out  the  neceaaary  teat  carda  and  laport  bhnka  for  diatribution  amoof 
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Oie  teachers,  13^  all  told.  FoU  directions  for  maldng  a  test  of  eyesight  and  of  hearing,  and  for  in^ 
^Moting  and  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  the  month,  throat,  and  teeth  accompany  each  set  of  cards. 
Whenerer  a  defect  is  discovered  it  Is  properly  recorded  and  the  parent  of  the  child  is  notified  .  .  .  and 
advised  to  consult  a  i^ysician.  A  full  record  is  kept  at  the  school,  and  duplicates  are  sent  to  the  health 
department.  These  examinations  are  to  be  made  during  school  hours  and  the  district  superintend- 
ents are  to  be  held  responsible  to  see  that  teachers  carry  out  the  printed  instructions.'' 

8HAWAK,  Jacob  Albright.  School  activities  in  relation  to  children's  eyes.  8e$ 
Appendix  B. 

STANDI  SH,  Hylea.  Should  the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  school  children  be 
conducted  by  the  teacher  or  the  school  physician?  In  American  school  hygiene 
association.  Proceedings,  1911.  Springfield,  Mass.,  American  physical  education 
review,  1911.   p.  98-101. 

^Ito  in  American  physical  education  review,  16:  243-46,  April  1011.  TiOi:  Should  the  examination 
of  sdiool  children  be  conducted  by  the  teacher  or  the  school  physician? 

"The  examination  by  the  school  physician  if  limited  to  the  card-letter  test  would  be  of  very  little 
more  value  than  where  it  is  conducted  by  the  teacher.  ...  If  the  doctor's  examination  is  to  be  better 
than  the  teacher's,  it  must  be  conducted  with  belladonna  in  the  eyes  to  prevent  accommodation.  Booli 
anexamination  .  .  .  hasnooertafairelationshiptothequestionfiahand,  vis,  Are  the ohfld's  eyes  exerting 
a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  child's  8cho(d  life? 

"  If  then  neither  the  examination  with  the  test4etter  card,  nor  an  accurate  scientific  examination  .  .  . 
is  to  be  relied  upon  as  iadioating  wiiat  dhfldren  should  be  advised  to  use  glasses,  to  what  shall  we  look 
for  the  most  important  factor  In  this  decision?  In  no  other  direction  than  to  the  symptoms." 

WHITE,  Daniel  W.  and  Treibly,  Charles  E.  A  brochure  on  trachoma.  Oph- 
thahnic  record,  21:  229-61,  May  1912.  figs. 
Bibliography:  p.  251. 

"  A  comparative  estimate  of  the  number  of  known  cases  of  trachoma  amongst  the  Indians  of  Oldahoma 
oonld  safely  be  placed  at  60,000  to  70,000,  or  about  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  (Indian)  of 
the  State.  It  can  also  be  safely  estimated  that  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  Indian  population  of  the 
United  States  have  trachoma. 

During  December,  1010,  there  were  over  600  examinations  made  of  eyes  of  the  pupils  at  the  United 
States  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  Of  this  number,  there  were  414  cases  free  of  trachoma,  37  sospisioos 
oases,  and  149  known  cases  of  trachoma.  Males  under  10  are  more  susceptible  than  females.  Females 
over  10  have  shown  mors  susceptibility  than  males.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  all  Indian 
Miiools. 

IN  REPRESENTATIVB  LOCALITIES  AND  mSTITUTIONS. 
ABIZONA. 

HABTIN,  Alice.  A  year's  work  at  the  Eye  hospital  of  the  United  States  Indian 
school,  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Southern  California  practitioner,  25: 410-12,  September 
1910.  tables. 

There  were  444  boys,  and  390  girls  examined.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained: 


Boys. 

Oiila. 

66 
66 
167 
146 
U 

66 
S3 
U7 
141 
2i 

The  number  of  pupils  suffering  from  complications  was  17.  Two  hundred  and  slxty^flve  operatlaoB 
were  performed  on  boys;  260ongirls.  Of  the  total  number  of  boys  and  girls  In  the  8aboQl,76  per  cent 
liad  traohoma. 


OALIFOBNIA. 

BjiUNuAItDT,  G.  F.  The  Infirmary  and  the  Department  of  hygiene.  Jh  OUi- 
lomia.  University.  Biennial  report  of  the  President  1908-1910.  Berkeley,  The 
University  press,  1910.  p.  12&-29.  (University  of  California  bulletin,  8d  ser.  vol. 
IV,  no.  4,  January  1911) 
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Tabolatlofi  of  the  eje  oondltions  of  8S0  stodents;  ey»ffinMnfnitttep,  190(^10,  haa  beoome  ft  pftii  of  tht 
ngaHar  physloftl  ftTEmfnatinn  given  to  sll  mfttrioalAiits  at  the  onivenity. 


lUo. 

WomML 

TotaL 

126 
172 
166 
11 
39 
36 
U 

64 

78 
96 

11 
21 
17 
6 

189 

346 

289 
33 

m 

68 

31 

564 

286 

889 

From  the  ab^re  tftble  tt  wffl  be  seen  that  only  22  per  oent  of  the  ftadents  ezftmlned  wm 

CONNECTICUT. 

BzistoL  Board  of  school  yisitoiB.   Eye  test.   In  it$  Annual  report,  year  ending 
July  14,  1911.   p.  xxix.  table. 


Per  cent  c 
Per  oent  of  high-eeho^  papfls  defective. 


1,927 
220 
7 
11 


"Onoe  Id  three  yean  the  eyea  of  the  popfle  hi  the  pnbUo  idiooli  are  tested  aooordhif  to  dkeottoi 
fonddied  byihe  Conneotioat  board  (tf  edooatkn." 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


OOT7B8,  ^R^Uiam  Pearce.   The  results  of  the  clinical  throat  examination  of  212 
school  children.   Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  162:  215,  February  17, 1910. 

The  diildrea  exaTntned  were  in  4  different  bufldlnes  and  6  different  roomi.  The  aeee  were  f^om  6  to 
16  yean.  About  50  per  oent  were  native  bom,  a  large  percentage  being  girls.  Of  the212ohildfen,  163,€r 
over  72  per  oent,  showed  marked  (dironio  tooaillar  hyi)ertrophy— so  marked  in  a  number  of  eases  that 
the  tonsils  praotioally  met  in  the  oentral  line.  Of  the  whole  number  eanmined,  103,  or  about  60  per  oent, 
showed  markedly  oartoos  teeth.  Of  the  whole  number,  141,  or  66  per  oent,  showed  enlarged  sobmazfllary 
glands. 

Of  tiie  153  (diildren  with  ehronio  hypertrophic  tottsib,  90,  or  58.8  per  oent,  diowed  marked  de 
130,  eg  77  "per  oent,  exhibited  marked  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  glands. 

"In  the  large  percentage  of  ohronio  tonsil  cases  .  .  .  three  fsotors  act  to  a  large  extent  as  predlspostaic 
oanses:  1.  Poor  home  surroundings;  lack  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  2.  Improper  and  insuffleiflot  food 
and  negleot  of  the  teeth.  3.  The  wretchedly  unhygienic  conditions  existing  in  some  of  our  pobUs 
sdiools." 


Fall  Bitot.   School  oommittee.   Medical  inspection  [1907-1911]    in  %U  Annual 
school  report,  1911.   p.  15-18.  table. 


Year. 

Exam- 
ined. 

Found  defective  in 
si^t 

Found  defective  in 
hearing. 

1907  

18,225 
14,452 
15,371 
14,782 
14,523 

Number. 
2,637 
2,526 
2,200 
2,291 
2,164 

Percent. 
20.6 
17.6 
14.4 
16.6 
14.8 

Number. 
643 
477 
442 
306 
828 

4.1 
8.8 
2.9 
3.9 
3.3 

1909  

1910  

"The  most  important  ooouzrenoe  of  the  year  in  this  line  was  the  establishment  (tf  free  oUnlos  at  the 
Union  HospftaL'' 

Ma— chnaatta.  State  hoard  of  health.  Directions  for  testing  sight  and  heai>- 
ing  (in  accordance  with  Chap.  502,  Acts  of  1906,  as  amended  by  Chap.  257,  Acts  ol 
1910) 

"1.  Tests  win  be  made  as  eariy  fai  the  school  year  as  possible,  preterably  in  Septomber. 
"2.  Made  under  the  most  fivorable  conditions,  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  eondtttaii^ 
pvataBbty  hi  wen  Uilhted  rooms,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
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"S.  Tettlnc  done  by  fha  ttaoter  of  tbs  olait,  and  iap«rviMd  by  tht  prino^  to  tee  that  tin  eoodl- 
tkfos  of  the  t«et  are  as  oniform  at  ponibto  for  tha  dlflaient  rtaiWH 

"4.  CMdien  wearinf  glasaes  will  be  tested  with  fhe  glauet,  and  if  found  nonnal  will  be  so  leoofded. 

"6,  Examine  all  ohildmi,  bat  leoord  as  defective  only  those  whose  visian  is  20/40  or  less,  in  either  eye. 

'Ml.  Report  to  the  State  board  of  education  the  whole  number  of  children  examined  and  the  nomber 
iBUid  defwtlTe  aooordiiv  to  tiie  standard  given  in  No.  6." 


HISSOUBI. 

8NEBD,  0.  X.  A  report  upon  medical  inspection  in  the  Jefferson  City  public 

schools.   Missouri  school  journal,  25:  535-39,  December  1908.  tables. 

An  examination  of  the  eyes,  ean,  throat  and  nose  conditions  of  1,000  white  children  and  100  negro 
children. 


Nonnal. 

Defective 
in  vision. 

imte  

035 
81 

19 

A  eomparfeon  was  made  between  the  percentage  of  defects  found  in  the  116  examined  in  the  high 
■ohool  and  in  147  in  the  lower  grades.  The  children  of  the  mgh  school  showed  visual  defects  in  40.51 
per  cent,  while  the  children  of  the  lower  grades  29.43  per  cent  Other  defects  wen  found  In  the  1,000 
white  and  100  negro  children,  as  exhibited  in  the  ftdlowing  table: 


Defects. 


Of  1,000  white 
children. 


Of  100  „ 
childnn. 


Mootti  hmthing  . , 
Frequent  colds,  etc< 
Ptin  alter  stndy. . . 
Wearing  idasses. . . . 
Eye  defecuve: 

leye  

Sms  

EardMSottve: 

lear  

tears  

Inflamed  lids  

TrMduuna  

DfediargingearB... 

Earache  

Cross  sjed  

Tonsils  lanm  

Abnormalities  

CMtre  


No. 

Percent. 

No. 

Percent, 

2tt 

24.2 

16 

16 

387 

38.7 

22 

22 

396 

29.5 

34 

34 

38 

3.8 

5 

5 

188 

13.8 

7 

7 

287 

22.7 

13 

13 

64 

6.4 

4 

4 

18 

1.3 

3 

8 

176 

17.6 

U 

11 

83 

8.3 

1 

1 

40 

4.0 

113 

11.3 

17 

17 

ao 

3.0 

3 

2 

86 

22.8 

1 

1 

10 

2.6 

6 

6 

18 

3.6 

1 

1 

Oartfol  throat  fcispeotion  was  made  upon  only  377  children. 
If  tiwy  were  somewhat  larger  than  an  almond. 

There  were  651  cards  of  warning  issued  to  pupils  for  the  various  defects  fbnnd- 
1^  per  cent,  wlio  reported  having  received  cards,  had  consulted  a  physician. 

This  study,  differently  aixanged  and  credited  to  Dr.  Bneed  and  Ouy  Montrose  Wh^ple,  is  also  in 
Ffeychologloal  clinic,  2:  234-38,  January  15, 1900.  The  following  table  is  from  the  latter  pnbUcation: 


The  tonsils  w«pe  eonsidered  enlarged 
-74  out  of  the  423,  or 


Vision  good  

VMon  defective. 


TATT88I0,  Albert  E.  An  investigation  as  to  the  prevalence  of  visual  and  aural 
defects  among  the  public  school  children  of  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.  Interstate 
medical  journal,  16:  721-31,  November  1909.  tables. 
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Also  in  Fkychotogieal  cUnIo,  3:  140-80^  N^vtnlNr  15,  1M0.  TUU:  "Tfas  pravaleiioe  of  vimal  and 
turel  defDcts,"  ete. 

Two  thrniianil  ohfldm  were  examined,  about  30.A  per  cent  of  whom  had  vJtion  that  was  below  Der- 
mal in  one  or  both  eyes.  A  little  oyer  14  per  cent  showed  vjsion  that  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
normal  in  both  eyes,  children  with  yision  less  than  half  the  normal  in  both  eyes  being  a  UtUe  less  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  examined. 

Defective  tight  and  hearing  of  jmblic-ithool  dMbren  {tables  combined). 


Year. 


Visual 
defects. 


Defective 
hearing. 


1870 
1004 
1907 
1007 


1007 
1007 
1006 
1006 
1008 
1000 
1006 


1000 


Heidelben  

Edinbarfl£,  Scotland  

Dunfermline  

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Well-to-do  district  

Congested  district  

Massachusetts  (omitting  Bostm)  

Boston  and  environment  

Boston  

New  Yorik  City  

New  York  City,  Borough  of  Manhattan 

Chicago  

Jefferson  City,  Mo.: 

Either  eye  

Both  eves  

St  Louis  Comity,  Mo.: 

Either  eye  less  than  20/20  

Both  eyes  less  than  20/30  

Both  eyes  less  than  20/40  


Percent. 
85.0 
48.2 
17.0 

82.4 
71.7 
10.0 
30.7 
23.0 
81.8 
10.2 
10.4 

86wi 

28.7 

80.0 
14.8 
2.8 


Per  cent. 


12.2 
4.0 

5.2 
1.8 
5.8 
7.7 
7.6 
2.0 
1.0 
2.7 

7.7 
1.8 

»7.8 
«2.8 


Sezcatto. 

Sex  ratio. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

Boya. 

Girls. 

1006 
1000 

New  York  City  

15.7 
30.1 

13.5 

90.8 
81.1 

15.1 

8.7 

6.0 

1  Either  ear. 


*  Both  ears  seriously  defective. 


Coodaslons  derived  from  data  of  the  children  examined: 

**1.  Unrecognised  or  at  least  mitraated  defects  of  vision  and  hearing  are  nearly  as  eonmw  in  our 
suburban  communities  as  in  large  dties.  Both  call  urgently  for  systematic  medical  inspectlen. 

"2.  Unreoognixed  adenoids,  so  extreme  as  to  cause  serious  interference  .  .  .  were  not  feund  te  be 
very  common.  In  nearly  1  per  cent  of  the  children,  however,  the  adenoids  imperatively  demanded 
operation.  .  .  . 

"3.  DefSsctive  vision  seems  a  little  commoner  among  girls  and  defective  hearing  among  boys.  .  .  . 

"4.  In  other  communities  a  progressive  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  impaired  vision  was  noted  as 
the  children  grew  older,  whereas  in  St.  Louis  County  the  reverse  was  found  to  be  true,  both  as  regards 
slight  and  grave  defects.  ...  It  does  not,  however,  furnish  an  argument  against  inspectteo.  .  .  .  The 
lict  that  one-third  of  the  children  with  spectades  wore  unsuitable  glasses  is  also  suggestive  in  this  respect. 

"5.  Our  data  show  that  to  a  certain,  though  not  very  great  extent,  the  children  with  impaired  vision 
or  hearing  progress  more  slowly  in  their  school  work  than  their  normal  fellow  students.  The  evU  effects 
of  unrecognized  physical  defects  go,  however,  far  deeper  than  this.  .  .  .  Adequate  medimi  school  inspeo- 
tion  would  lead  to  the  recognition  and  to  a  great  extent,  te  the  correction  of  such  defects.  .  .  . 

"6.  The  marked  divergence  between  the  data  obtained  in  different  cities,  or,  in  the  same  dty,  by 
different  investigators,  indicates  the  need  ISor  greater  uniformity  in  methods  of  tabulating  these  statis- 
tics. ...  For  ststistieal  purpeaes  tt  is  important  for  the  teveetigator  to  state  just  where  he  draws  the 
line  between  defective  and  nermaL  As  regards  vision,  hearing  and  adenoids,  a  divMsn  into  flight 
and  serious  defects  is  to  be  recommended. 

"7.  In  estimating  the  value  of  medical  inq>ection  of  school  children  ...  the  greatest  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  inspection  consists  in  the  eariy  recognition  of  contagious  diaoaoeo  and  the  prevention  of 
siiImkI  epirtntiiri " 
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NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Manehester.   School  committee.   [Medical  inspection 
children]  In  iu  Report,  year  ending  December  31,  1909. 
Tcaobera  mnually  teet  the  eyes  and  eare,  reoorda  being  proaofved. 


elementary 
17-18. 


sdiool 


Total  tested  

Defecttve  vision  

No  ylsion  in  one  eye.... 
With  one  eye  defective. 
Botii  eyes  defective..... 
With  defeottre  heaitig, 

Deaf  in  one  year  , 

With  one  ear  defeotire. 
Both  ears  deliBctive  


4,825 
1,106 
37 
850 
720 
746 
30 
364 
358 


Of  these  1,883  pnpfls  found  defective  in  vision  and  hearing,  823  are  over  age  fer  their  gnMles  and  401 
luKva  feOed  one  or  mote  times  to  be  advanced  with  their  classes. 


NEW  TOEK. 

DBB8BA0H,  X.   Examinations  of  the  eyes  of  college  students.   Medical  record, 
82:  190-95,  August  3, 1912. 
BsiBriciSH;  p.  106. 

OqomD  University.  Examination  of  8,836  enrolled  men,  and  860  ezaminatians  of  women. 

Men. 

Percentage  wearing  glaases   27 

Penont^  wearing  glaases  constantly  8or4 

Peroentaieof  842  wMring  glasses  neeiding  change  of  lenses   40 

Nomber  Dlind  or  praotloauhr  so  in  one  eye   15 

Nnmber  totals  bffiid  in  both  eyes  (year  1011-12)   6 

Percentage  wltn  weak  aoconmiodation  (no  glasses  worn)   4 

Total  per  cent  with  sobnormal  acuity   30 

Percentage  who  have  never  consulted  a  specialist   40 

Percentage  with  symptoms  of  eye  strain  (no  glasses  worn)  approximately   25 

Percentage  showing  symptoms,  and  glasins  worn   23 

If iiscn]ar.imb«lanoe  of  5'  or  more  (no  glasses  worn)   2 

Nystegmos  1  case. 

Dqdopia  Several  oases. 

Women  {S60  examinations) 

Percent. 

VUon  normal,  both  eyes   70 

Hyperopic  astigmatism  '.   88 

If  yopio  astigmatism   7 

Uncttssifledastigmatiam   8 

DefeeU  of  166  students  from  rural  districts,  attending  for  It  weeks  only. 

Percent 

Hyperopic  astigmatism   40 

Ifyopie  astigmatiam   50 

UnoiiaBifled!77.   10 

A  qoestiamiaire  was  sent  ont,  and  replies  received  from  105  institutions  of  learning,  with  the  following 
lesottK  Not  requiring  eye  examinations,  22.  Among  these  were  3  prominent  schools  of  technology, 
3  weD  known  schools  for  women,  and  1  great  university.  In  about  a  doxen  only  is  an  eye  specialist 
engaged.  In  17  institutions  estimatee  of  students  needing  glaases  ranged  from  10  to  nearly  100  per  cent, 
the  latter  flgors  being  from  a  Qovemment  school,  "where,  it  is  stated,  practically  every  student  wears 
glaases  belbrs  he  finishes  his  course." 

SCHENOK,  Herbert  Dana.  [Inspection  in  New  York  State  of  the  eyes,  ears,  noses, 
and  throats  of  public-school  children]  In  National  education  association  of  the 
United  States.  Department  of  superintendence.  Proceedings,  1909.  Published 
by  the  association,  1909.   p.  117-19. 

"No  systematic  effort ...  for  an  annual  record  of  tba  condition  of  the  sight,  hearing,  and  nasal  opera- 
tions  has  been  made  by  even  the  most  progressive  cities  [of  New  York  State].  ...  At  a  coniteenoe 
of  the  health  officers  in  the  1^  of  1906  ...  a  plan,  essentially  that  in  vogue  for  ten  years  in  Connecticut, 
fer  tour  years  in  Vermont,  and  for  the  last  two  yean  in  Massachusetti,  where  the  evaminationn  are 
compulsory,  was  adopted." 
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SamiMtlon  w«n  madt  by  the  teaehofi,  and  ooiiflii0d  to 
Of  tt»  446  Rudi  TlOicai,  43ft  mad*  the  tflBti. 

"Tha  mmber  of  pnplli  haviDg  their  eyes,  ears,  noae,  and  throat  examined  in  the  425  Tfllafti  of  Che 
State  waa  106,767;  5,045  of  theae  chUdran  were  tmdor  7  years  of  age  and  did  not  have  their  eyes  twted. 
Thaj,  howvrer,  had  their  hearing  tested  and  their  nose  and  throat  examined;  100,722  thai  had  tbsir 
eyes  fted  aa  waP  as  their  hearing  and  an  exam  tnatfam  of  their  nose  and  throat  A  little  less  tban  10  per 
esnt  of  the  106,767  examjned  had  defeotire  hearing  and  earache  or  both  with  discharge  from  theeao." 
(Coneeted  from  letter  of  Dr.  Seheock  of  Jan.  22, 1012.) 

VOH  8HOLLY,  Anna  I.  Trachoma:  Its  prevalence  and  tzeatment,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  New  York  City  school  children.  In  American  school  hygiene 
awdation.  P»)ceedingB,  1912.  Springfield  [Mass.]  American  physical  edu- 
cation review,  1912.   p.  115-24. 

TliB  school  ehildrsn  of  New  York  sinoe  1902  "hare  been  under  constant  and  careful  araminatkin  for 
thia  illseass  Twice  a  year,  an  inspection  is  made  of  aU  the  ehfldren  of  the  public  schools.  All  childreQ 
wboae  eyes  show  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  lower  lids  with  lymphatic  dilations  and  follicles  (the 
iqiper  lids  are  not  examined  by  the  schod  inspectors)  aie  obliged  to  pat  themselTee  under  the  treatmsnt 
of  a  physician  and  oonttnue  under  treatment  untn  diaol  urged  by  him.  They  must  show  to  the  sehool 
nmaa,  twice  a  week,  satiateotory  evldenoe  in  the  form  oi  a  dated  dispsnsary  card  or  a  physician's  osr> 
tiHeate  that  they  are  under  traatment  Children  whose  eyes  diow  mnco-puruknt  discharge  are  ex- 
dodsd  flram  schod  untU  this  has  dis^jpeared.  ...  In  1003,  the  health  department  opened  a  fteeoUnlo 
end  hosfdtal  for  tailwtioas  eye  diseases  to  the  lower  East  Side— the  district  nuist  faiite^  8faioetbsn» 
thsaa  additional  fkee  inlsotioae  eye  diseaae  clinics  have  been  opened  by  the  department.  .  .  . 

"The  statistloal  report  of  the  chfld  hygiene  diviaion  of  the  New  York  City  health  department  ia  as 
foOowa:  In  19Q8,  20  per  cent  of  the  childreo  were  affected;  in  190B,  7  per  cent;  in  1009,  8  per  cent;  hi 
mi)^  8  per  cent. 

"Depending  on  what  we  call  by  the  name  of  tiaoh<mia,  we  may  take  our  ohoioe  aa  to  whether,  for 
»rrmanfa^^  in  1910,  thcrs  Were  20,9U  cases  of  trachoma  or  whether  they  were  approximately  406  caasa  of 
tr^ytnm*.  and  scute  catarrtial  oonJunotiTitia  and  20,417  caaee  of  varying  degreea  of  tolHonloaia  and 
folttenlar  ooojanotlTitis. 

"Aboat  two  months  ago,  we  started,  experimentally,  a  fkee  clinic  in  a  room  in  one  of  the  pnhUe 
aohool  buildings  .  .  .  and  twice  a  week  all  the  children  with  infectious  eyes  fratn  this  school  and  the 
neighboring  aoheola  are  brought  for  treatment  hi  squada  at  an  appotaited  hour  dnring  the  school 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pemu^lvaniA.  Medical  society.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  trachoma.  Penn- 
sylvania medical  journal,  13:  58-^,  October  1909. 
Chakrmati,  0.  P.  FraaAL 

To  about  three  hundred  ophthafanologists  a  sst  of  queetions  was  submitted  regarding  trachoma. 
The  following  waa  induded:  "la  there,  in  your  oommunity,  systematic  examinatioa  of  sehool  ohH- 
dren,  or  ot  employeee  in  large  establishments  engaging  leoent  immigrsntsT" 

The  answers  showed  that  each  ophthalmologist  eeee  annually  from  1  to  200  oases.  Answers  rerealed 
the  test  "that  there  was  then  no  systemado  examination  of  either  children  in  the  schools  or  adults  hi 
employnMnt,  partloulaily  in  the  redone  where  so  many  alien-bofn  exist" 

Reoommendatkms:  "L  That  medical  faispection  of  aQhM)la  and  homea  be  establlahed.  2.  That 
medical  Inspection  of  alien  employeee  be  undertaken,  a.  The  introduction  of  a  bin  faito  the  next  legi» 
latnre,  declaring  trachoma  a  disease  requiring  quarantine,  such  quarantine  to  be  at  the  diaoretlon  of 
the  proper  medical  aothoritlee.  4.  The  subsequent  introdootlon,  in  the  same  legislature,  of  a  hill  to 
estabUah  a  State  trachoma  hospital  in  or  near  Philadelphia.  ...  6.  That  thia oonmiittee  beooothmed, 
wtth  power  to  aot  in  carrying  out  the  above  reoonmiendationa." 

POSEY,  Wmiam  Campbell  (xnd  XcKBNZIE,  Bobert  Tait.  Resulto  of  the  ex- 
amination of  students'  eyes  in  the  Department  of  physical  education,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  American  medical  association.  Journal,  48:  1010-13,  March  23, 
1907.  figs. 

TCraminatWi  of  88S  students,  by  "the  ophthalmologtat  of  tiw  department  .  .  .  nine  physldsDs,  al 
trained  ophthalmologists,  and  his  asslitants  in  various  hospital  servioee.  .  .  . 

"With  the  various  classes  divided  into  squads,  these  gentlemen  prepared  a  short  sketch  of  the  ocular 
history  of  each  student  .  .  .  regarding  the  existenoe  of  any  known  vimal  defeet,  headaches,  ocular 
pain  or  tetigue  after  studying,  or  other  symptoms  which  might  be  of  ocular  origin.  Speelil  inquiry  was 
made  reganUng  the  wearing  of  glasses.  .  .  .  After  these  tects  had  been  reoorded  on  a  card  ...  the 
student  passed  to  another  assistant,  who  determined  the  range  of  aooommodat&on  and  Che  degree  of 
vinml  aenity  .  .  by  the  SneUen  type.  Another  examiner  then  noted  the  external  oonflgnratlon  of 
the  eyes  and  the  pressure  of  any  inflammatory  condition  or  anomaly  in  their  movemsnta.  Ontheeem- 
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ptotkm  of  ttMM  tests  tbo  stnduit  €ntafBd  a  dMk  room,  whevo  .  .  .  th6  opkHnlBtkigM  to  Ibi  dQMri* 
ment  earefoUy  oitiiiiated  ...  the  state  of  the  refraotkm  and  stv<lM  the  condltta  of  Ifae  If  isi  of 
OMfli  oje. 

"Of  this  total,  14.70  per  cent  w«re  .  .  .  myopie,  while  the  remainliig  81.30  per  cent  wweeldnrkyiMr- 
metropic  or  emmetropic  Among  638  students  In  the  two  lower  deeses,  87 J6  per  eent  wen  hjpeiiue> 
tn^te  and  12.75  per  cent  were  myoplD,  while  of  261  students  In  tin  upper  olassw,  80.26  per  ewt  w«e  tayper- 
metroplo  and  19.75  were  myopic. 

"Five  per  cent  more  of  myopia  was  found  In  the  profenlonal  department  In  sohoiais  of  a  irlmflrr  afe 
tiMBhi  the  eollece  department.  .  .  .  Theavengeageof  all  .  .  .  was  21.4  yeais,  and  the  statMta  showed 
an  Inofeaee  of  about  2.5  per  cent  of  myopia  for  each  year  during  the  four  years  of  college  life. 

"Six  hundred  and  nine  had  full  visual  acuity  In  each  eye,  94  in  but  one  eye,  while  180  had  subnormal 
vlsfon  In  both.  Three  hundred  and  three  students  wore  glasses;  of  these,  217  were  hypeimetiopte  and 
86  myopic.  Eighty-seven  complained  of  headache.  Of  this  number,  47  wore  glasses  aad  40  dM  not 
Of  those  oomplahitaig  of  headache,  7.59  per  cent  had  subnormal  visfon,  while  the  remaining  92..41  per 
oint  had  full  Tisnal  acuity.  .  . 

"  Of  the  888  stddents  examined,  58,  or  6.68  per  cent,  had  spinal  curvature  or  scoliosis,  and  this  conditicm 
wee  found  48  timet  among  hypertrepes  and  10  times  among  myopes  Of  the  total  number  of  students 
wtthspiaal  eurvature,  this  vision  ofoneeyewas  perceptibly  lower  than  its  fellow  in  13.79  per  cent  .  .  . 

"As  week  eyes  are  often  associated  with  a  physical  condition  which  is  below  par,  suitable  exorcise 
of  aganerai  nature  is  .  .  .  Insisted  on  for  those  who  are  so  handicapped.  .  .  .  Violent  exercises  are  for- 
bUdeB  myopes,  and  the  endeavor  is  made  in  this  class  of  subjects  particularly  to  develop  the  chest  and 
to  invert  a  oorrect  standing  posture  for  the  avoidance  of  scoliosis.'' 

WEBBELS,  Lewis  C.   The  stftndiiig  in  cImb  of  children  with  deiectiTe  vWion. 

Teacher,  16:  299-^,  December  1912.  chart. 

The  work  of  the  Municipal  eye  dispsnsary,  Department  of  public  health  and  charitiea  of  Philadelphia. 

There  were  enBloed  for  eye  defoot%  "hi  the  past  four  years,  5,146  children;  .  .  .  8,096  or  72  per  cent 
wen  baokwanl,  dne  prfan^Mdly  to  their  defeetive  vision,  as  the  majority  .  .  .  started  to  process  after 
reertvtag  proper  f^aasee. 

"The  following  table  graphically  shows  the  agee  and  grades  of  the  children  refinacted  at  the  Munkripal 
eyedfopenaary. 

AfeM  and  prades  of  ddldren. 


Grade. 

Age  of  pupils. 

Above  normal 
average  age. 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

11 

16 

Total. 

8 
21 

TT 

141 
224 
185 
82 
11 

12 

39 
55 
09 
47 
38 
7 

7 
10 
10 
21 
16 
17 
8 
1 

• 

0 

1 
8 

33 
59 
205 
562 
1,080 
1,294 
1,280 
707 

No. 
13 
81 
184 
4P0 
868 
997 
9S1 
891 

Perct. 
40 
58 
06 
72 
70 
77 
74 
55 

7 
54 

264 
287 

110 
19 

1 

39 
196 

■w 

270 
00 

16 

112 

270 
160 
87 

1 

56 
218 

90 

1 
1 
1 
6 

2  

Total  

1 

134 

1 

68 
188 

83 
246 
TW 

135 

251 

489 

638 

863 

829 

864 

684 

285 

89 

19 

5,146 

3,095 

72 

160 

82 

388 

57 

027 

73 

701 
85 

803 
93 

665 
96 

273 
97 

89 

100 

19 

100 

8,086 

72 

Avetageageper- 

Figures  on  the  broken  lines  represent  the  pc  ution  of  the  normal  average  school  child. 

"There  are  many  hiteresting  features  connected  with  this  table  that  are  worthy  of  study.  The  8,096 
backward  chiMren  represent  a  ooUeotive  or  a  oompeatte  toes  of  8,434  years  or  a  monej  loss  of  8286,190, 
baaed  on  the  actual  cost  of  education,  885  per  annum  hi  PhitaMietphia.  The  cost  to  the  child  was  con- 
siderably more. 

"  1,170,  or  23  per  cent,  were  in  the  average  grades,  and  only  281,  or  5  per  cent,  were  above  the  average 
grades. 

"The  majority  of  the  children  were  below  the  fourth  grade;  4,297,  or  over  83  per  cent,  were  below  the 
fifth  grade;  only  1,909,  or  37  per  cent,  were  above  the  third  giade;  only  849,  or  16.5  per  cent,  were  above 
the  fourth  grade;  only  297,  or  5.75  per  cent,  were  above  the  fifth  grade;  only  92,  or  1.78  per  cent,  were  above 
the  sixth  grade:  only  33,  or  0.64  per  cent,  were  above  the  seventh  grade." 
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TENNESSEE. 


lONOB,  James  L.   Some  impreesioofl  of  certam  eye  affectiona  im  the  nc^ro,  m  com- 
pared with  the  white  race.   Ophthahnology,  7: October  1910. 

KTamlnatlfKn  of  thib  eyes  of  1,849  negro,  and  3,181  white  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Besults  showed  that  refraottve  erroxs  were  Just  one-half  as  frequent  in  the  negro  as  in  the  white  pupils; 
pBopertion  of  normally  seeing  blacks  2^  times  greater  than  whites;  badly  seeing  negroes  1  to  16,  badly- 
seeing  whttes  1  to  6;  omitting  unoonected  myopic  whites,  badly  seeing  whites  were  1  to  10;  no  case  of 
myopia  finmd  in  the  negr  es. 


BATBS,  Edgar.   Eye  stram  among  public  school  children.   Ophthalmology,  8: 
188-4^,  January  1912.  chart. 

Of  two  schools  of  Ogden,  Utah,  890  were  examined  tor  eye  delects.  Those  suftorlng  tnm  eyisMn, 
saffldsnt  Ibr  glasses,  numbered  184,  of  whom  134  oomplalned  of  headaches;  67  of  btuirlBg  wofds;  »  of 
seBsory  symptoms,  as  "smarttDg";  31  of  fkequent  lachrymation;  2  of  seetag  double;  3  of  dtirinsM;  3  of 
spote  belMetheeyes;llofdlfll0altyofreadkig  fkem  Uaokboard;  17  of  bisphttttii;  17of  soateat  leots 
of  ^ytitthes. 

-The  question  is  not  settled  even  with  the  wearing  of  appropriate  lenses.  It  is  really  a  question  of 
preventive  medicine  .  .  the  qoevtkm  as  to  the  necessity  of  medical  examination  of  all  public  school 
diUdien." 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OP  TEETH— DENTAL  CLINICS. 


CO&ISY,  J.  P.   Oral  hygiene.   Inauguration  of  the  preeent  movaMent.  Dental 

coamoe,  52: 1117-20,  October  1910. 

Describes  the  worlL  of  the  National  dental  association's  oral  hygiene  committee,  which  was  commis- 
sioned to  go  into  the  public  schools  of  the  land  and  instruct  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  ean  of  the 
leeth  and  mouth.  The  writer  says:  "  We  undertook  to  put  the  work  into  coaperatlsu  of  the  taHsts 
throughout  the  land;  and  .  .  .  sent  letters  ...  to  men  who  were  conspicuous  in  their  associations  and 
asked  if  they  would  go  into  the  public  schools  and  present  the  matter  to  teachers  and  pupOs,  but  we 
foond  that  not  one  man  out  of  ten  would  volunteer  to  to  so.  .  .  . 

<'Ttae  general  plan  consisted,  first,  of  having  dental  inspeotton  made  in  the  sohods  thromhout  the 
land  ....  Many  of  the  State  associations  have  volunteered  to  do  this.  A  triple  chart  reoard  d  the 
oondltions  which  they  find  is  to  be  made,  one  to  be  given  to  the  National  assodatkMi'i  nsiMiiHtas,  one 
to  the  school  board,  and  the  third  to  the  child,  to  be  taken  home  to  his  pareats.  These  ehactssbow  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  mouth. 

«Tbe  examinations  which  have  been  made  so  far  show  that  between  M  and  07  per  cent  of  the  mouths 
of  school  children  need  dental  attention. 

"After  the  inspection  is  made,  the  next  thing  is  to  establish  a  firee  course  of  lectures  ....  Then  are 
three  sets  of  lectures— one  for  childrm,  one  for  mothers,  and  one  for  the  general  pu1>llB.  After  these 
leetons,  free  dental  oUbIob  are  eetabUshed  whan  aU  ohikirea  of  the  indigent  poor  can  have  fm  dental 
attentk>n. 

"TheNational  committee  has  placed  hi  my  hands,  as  chaiman  of  the  seathem  branch  hjikms  com- 
mittee, some  Amds,  together  with  three  cUnleal  equipments  to  be  used  tai  this  territory.  Tbeaeoeetfrom 
$750  to  $1,000  each,  and  consist  of  a  complete  dental  office  outfit  ....  Material  is  famished,  and  to 
eaoh  eWki  ftsgiven  a  tooth-brush  and  a  package  of  dentifHce,  and  shown  how  to  use  the  same." 

GAUJE,  D.  X.   The  time,  the  place,  and  the  work.   Dental  review,  25  :  563-74, 
June  1911. 

List  ofcltaM  givtaig  tttlTBtlen  to  school  children's  teeth:  p.  Mtt.  Reeidts  of  a  qnestiennaire. 
McCBBAJtY,  J.  P.   Dental  inspection  of  public  school  children— the  need  of 
education  of  the  masses  along  dental  lines.   South  Carolina  medical  association. 
Journal,  6:  457-61,  September  1910. 

'<The  child's  health,  mental  and  physical,  is  a  Bational  atsst ....  Nathteg  can  step  the  adeptkm 
of  dentidinspectk>n.  It  must  come." 

The  writer  says  it  is  estimated  that  4  children  only  in  100  have  good  teeth.  ''Tfasee  esttartat  and  sta- 
tistics are  alarming.  ,A  wise  plan  .  .  .  woidd  be  to  giva  these  facts  the  widest  pobllelty  possible. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  (1)  teotmes,  (3)  pamphlets,  (3)  through  nenspapeis,  (4)  aiamlaatton  of 
children's  teeth  in  the  scliools.'' 
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Vatioxial  dmtal  association— Southern  branch.   Report  of  committae  on  cml 
hygiene.   Dental  coemoe,  52:  llOa-05,  October  1910. 
Chairmam,  J.  P.  Corley. 

M  Our  oommtttes  proposed  to  tttabliah  hyglne  bMklqtnrters  In  one  rqtraentttlTe  city,  in  at  many  of 
the  ctUes  in  tbeioathem  territory  as  we  ooold  reach  ....  To  this  end  the  chairman  was  coauniMloned 
to  Tistt  these  cities  and  endeayor  to  get  the  local  societies  to  ondertake  the  work  of  organising  their  cities 
after  the  Qereland  plan.i  This  plan  consists  hi  making  a  dental  hispeotion  of  all  the  public  schools, 
deUvertig  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  schools,  and  establishing  and  mahitahiing  a  free  dental  oUnIo  where 
an  the  chlldieo  of  the  indigent  i>oor  who  are  pubUo  school  pupils  can  hat«  ftee  dental  service.  .  .  . 

"It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  submit  at  the  Denver  meeting,  a  plan  whereby  every  seotfcm 
of  the  ooontry  can  be  efleetively  and  systematically  reached  with  the  gospel  of  oral  hygiene." 

WOODBT7FF,  Clinton  Bo^xs.   The  city  and  the  children's  teeth.  American 
city,  6:  479^1,  February  1912. 

PhOadetphia's  school  dental  clinic,  city  hall,  has  one  chair;  opened  in  October,  1910.  Men  than  8,500 
ofaOdren  were  treated  during  its  first  year.  Newark  dentists  maintain  2  dental  chairs.  Bochester,  N.  T., 
dispensary  was  mafaitained  in  a  public  sdiool,  treating  in  one  year,  1,700  chUdren.  New  York  City  has 
18  flliniCB  distributed  through  the  6  boroughs;  of  these,  3  are  maintaiwad  by  the  Children's  M  society 
and  the  others  are  connected  with  general  dispensaries  or  dental  colleges.  In  recent  examination  of 
400,000  pupils.  New  York  City  schools,  it  was  found  that  nearly  300,000  needed  dental  treatment. 


IN  RBPRBSBNTATIVB  CITIBS. 


CONNBCTIOXJT. 


WATBBBTJBY.  Board  of  education.   Iiispection  of  teeth.   In  iti  Annual 
report,  January  1, 1910-January  1, 1911.   p.  17-21.   tablee  (of  eight  public  Bchools) 
Begun  hi  June,  1910,  by  the  Waterbury  dental  society,  systematic  imipartion  of  teeth  of  all  public 
school  children  of  Waterbury. 

Summary:  ChradestS. 

Total  pmyils.   3,786 

 —  '     -  g007 

1,786 
3,005 
863 
1,646 
9^100 
680 
1,679 


Ooadmon  of  month    _  . 

Do.  .Tbad 

Condition  of  gums.  (fiMd, 

Do  :.  ^(b^ 

Iteofbrah.  (yea, 

Do  ^  ^no 

Teeth  filled^  (yes 

MalKWChisIoa  (yeal 

Teeth  decayed.  19,913 

(5|  per  cent  to  each  pupiL) 

ILLINOIS. 

Baat  St.  Louia.  Board  of  education.   Dental  inspection.   In  iti  Annual  report, 
1910-11.  p.  4a-52. 

The  Easit  St.  Louis  dental  society,  through  its  committee  on  oral  hygiene  and  prophyiazli,  reports 
tla  initial  examination  of  4,?96  white  chfldren,  and  432  colored. 
Rules  and  requirements  for  examinattnn  (p.  49-61): 

"First  Men  must  report  at  schools  at  8  a.  m,  that  they  may  get  ready  for  the  work  before  sdiool 
opens,  it  being  necessary  to  explain  to  the  teacher  what  we  expect  and  how  they  can  aid  yoo. 

"Second.  Each  examiner  must  have  an  assistant  to  help  keq>  records  and  care  for  instrnmenta 

"Third.  Each  examiner  must  provide  the  foUowinf:  (1)  Only  three  mouth  mirron.  (3)  Two  palES 
pUsn  an^  lead  pencil.  (3)  Cotton  holder  and  cotton.  (4)  One  alcohol  lamp  for  warming  mhrora  for 
use.  (Dries  off  alcohol  and  also  prevents  condensation  of  breath.)  (5)  Two  glass  tumblen,  one  for 
cart>ollo  solution  and  the  other  f6r  alcohol.  (6)  One  dish  for  soap  and  water  for  scrubbing  minors.  (7) 
One  cake  of  toilet  soap.  (8)  Towels  and  napkins.  (9)  Carbolic  add  and  alcohoL  (Fumidked  by  the 
board.)  (10)  FUes  wHl  be  famished  for  filing  blanks  when  finished  by  assistant  (By  the  board.) 

"Fourth.  Examinations  must  be  made  by  mirror  only. 

"Fifth.  No  examination  with  explorers  will  be  permitted. 

"Sixth.  In  marking  the  records,  follow  the  chart 

"Seventh.  If  fair,  mark  the  letter  <F';  if  in  bad  condltkm,  mark  the  letter  'B'.  Mark  same  for  tiie 
eonditton  of  the  gums.  If  they  use  toothbrush*  the  word 'yes' or 'no'. 

"Eighth.  In  making  diagmm,  start  at  upper  right  hand  side  of  mouth,  which  corresponds  with 
No.  1  of  the  permanent  teeth  and  letter  'A'  of  the  deciduous  teeth!  If  cavl^  is  found,  simply  dmw  a 
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Ite*  ttnoofh  too^  on  the  diart  If  two  or  thnt  evrtOm  tn  toand,  dimw  a  line  thiouch  tooth  Udm 
through  tooth  OB  tlM  ofaart 

''Ninth.  InitniiiMDts  mtift  bo  ctoaned  in  soap  and  water,  and  Immened  in  carbolic  aolntiQn  onto 
needed;  then  dip  in  alcohol  bath  and  pass  through  flame  of  lamp  to  dry  and  warm,  bat  not  hot  enooi^ 
to  bum  the  ohfld'k  month. 

"Tenth.  Hie  hianka  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  children  when  starting  work,  for  them  to 
fill  in  name,  age,  adbool,  and  grade." 

Number  of  whito  children  examined  4,790 

Thoee  having  brash  46  per  cent..  2,196 

Not  having  brash  66perosnt..  2,a0O 

QeDsral  condition  of  mouth: 

Good  ^perosnt..  l,fltt 

Bad  llperesnt..  647 

Fair  66 percent..  2,6« 

Teeth  needing  cleaning  76  per  cent..  8,631 

Iiregolar  18|  per  cent..  80S 

Pxerioiis  attention  7percent..  336 

PermaiMnttseth  extracted   102 

Teeth  nsedhigattontion  10,913 

Tamporarj  teeth  needing  extraction   1,816 

A  nnmber  of  Hutchinson  teeth,  teeth  with  eroekm,  deft  palate,  bad  tonsils,  and  adenoids. 

Lmeobfi  School. 

Number  of  ootaaddiildnn  examined   40 

Those  hsfteg  brush  SO  per  cent..  -  ISI 

Not  haying  brush  70  per  cent. .  800 

Qensral  condition  of  mouth: 

Good  25  per  cent. .  100 

Bad  20  per  cent..  96 

Fair  66  per  cent..  234 

Teeth needtaig  deanhig  86percait..  384 

Inegular  63  per  cent  

Teeth  needing  attentkm   1,276 

Permanent  teeth  extracted   31 

Tenqxxary  tMth  needing  extractkm.   113 

 ^   IS 


INDIANA. 

NBSBIT,  Otis  B.   Dental  inspection  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana.   Oral  hygiene,  Feb- 
ruary 1911.   figs,  tables. 
Reprinted. 

Inspectkm  of  kindergarten,  grade,  and  high  school  pupils,  made  by  the  dentists  without  compeo* 
satkm.  Results  were  tobulated.  A  dental  hygiene  exhibit  was  histalled  in  each  schooL  TlM  den- 
tists put  the  teeth  of  (diOdren  of  one  grade  in  conditkm,  ftee,  for  thoee  unable  to  pay. 

Tablb  3. — Showing  mmbtr  of  eavitiet  in  permanent  teeth  and  teeth  tn  which  they  occur . 


Age. 

Total. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

22 

Ffeatmolar  

1.389 
664 
14 
288 
320 
23 

36 

48 

127 

158 

166 

2 

151 
10 

113 
23 

142 

77 

149 
96 

99 

103 

91 
116 
1 
44 

58 
10 

62 
79 

2 
25 
45 

6 

32 
40 

7 
17 
29 
10 

11 
18 
4 

3 
6 
2 

1 
I 

Third  molar  

8 
4 

5 
9 

8 
4 

24 
4 

21 
17 

30 
43 

65 
49 
4 

49 
61 
2 

1 

By  the  middle  of  December,  "The  latest  teachers'  reports  show  that,  of  772  pupils,  288  haTO  had  all 
wofi:  flniriied;  128  are  being  treated  now,  but  their  work  is  not  completed.  When  it  is,  411  pupOs,  or 
63  per  cent,  win  have  hygienic  months,  and  there  are  five  school  months  yet  to  come." 
NoTS^-The  following  is  of  interest  regarding  Dr.  Nesbit's  experimental  work: 
flearlet  few  and  dental  hygiene  in  Valparaiso,  Ind.  Indiana  State  board  of  health.  Monthly  bulle- 
tfai,  16:  82,  ICarch,  1913. 

During  the  epMemfe  of  scarlet  terer  fai  Valpozalso,  Ind.,  Dr.  Otis  B.  Nesbit  undertocdc  to  control  Ha 
spread  by  Hie  care  of  the  school  children'k  mouths  and  teeth;  Inspectkm  was  made  without  pay  by  the 
Iseal  dentistB.  la  976  mouths  hiqMetsd,  4,796  cayitiBs  were  found;  2,197  in  the  temportfy  teeth,  3,679 
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in  the  permanent,  and  bat  116  of  flie  976  papfls,  trm  fkom  deoayed  teetli.  The  nliMfcig  of  the  nieiinia 
of  the  school  children  was  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  the  epidemic  and  a  netaMe  tepfweiMBt  In  efB- 
cienoy  and  general  health.  Work  for  teeth  free  to  poplto  too  poor  to  make  payMeat. 


HASSAGHUSETTS. 

Boston.  The  Forsyth  dental  inflrmary  for  children.  Washington,  The  Inter- 
national congress  for  hygiene  and  demography,  September  1912.  [Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, The  Wood,  Clarke  press]  n.  p.   illus.   tables,   plans.  8^. 

Founded  by  John  Hamilton  Forsyth  and  Thomas  Alexander  Forsyth,  In  memory  of  their  brothers. 
Incorporated,  1910,  by  a  special  act  of  legislature;  it  ''represents  the  first  attempt  on  adequate  scale  to 
satisfy  the  requirements"  [of  the  acute  dental  needs  of  chlldnn].  "It  will  offer  opportunity  to  all  de- 
serving children  under  the  age  of  16  to  obtain  freely  expert  adrioe  and  care  for  their  mouths.  ...  Its 
fhnctions  will  include  not  only  care  of  the  teeth,  but  also  related  oral  oondMons,  Indudlng  defective 
palates,  adenoids,  etc.  ...  It  will  have  to  do  in  great  part  with  the  prevention  of  defects  by  onl  pro- 
phylaxis. ...  It  is  expected  to  furnish  valuable  practical  teaching  in  oral  hygiene.  ...  A  research 
feUowship  has  been  established." 

Brooktine.  School  committee.  [Work  done  in  dental  hygiene  during  the  year 
1910]   In  iU  Report  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1910.   p.  32-34. 

Pupib  of  primary  and  grammar  schools,  Brookline,  Mass.  An  increase  of  12  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  mouths  rated  in  good  condition,  and  a  deerease  in  number  of  mouths  rated  in  poor  condition,  of  90 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  first  examhiation  held  January  38,  1907  (Dr.  W.  IC  Potter). 

KBYB8,  Frederick  A.  Institutional  dentistry.  Methods.  Results.  Boston 
medical  and  surgical  journal,  167: 118-20,  July  25, 1912.  tables. 

Dr.  Kayes  was  requested  by  the  ICother  Superior  of  St.  Vincent's  orphan  asylum,  Beaton,  in 
November,  1910,  to  establish  a  dental  infirmary  for  the  care  of  the  chfldren's  teeth.  Two  children  were 
installed  as  assistants,  a  great  aid  in  inspiring  oonfldenoe  hi  the  children  needing  treatment  Monthly 
lectures  were  given  to  the  upper  grade  children,  in  the  schoolroom,  and  they  were  required  to  write 
oon^MisitioBS  after  lectures,  as  aid  to  the  hygienic  teachings.  Morning  and  evening  tooth  drill  was 
instituted,  prize  given  to  child  with  cleanest  mouth  at  end  of  m(mth,  separate  brushes  and  toolh  powder 
placed  hi  cabinet  containing  250  compartments.  These  were  inspected  monthly.  Every  three  months 
the  children  were  lined  up  and  inspected  by  the  dentist,  a  separata  mouth  stick  being  used  for  each 
child— Just  taking  two  hours  to  inspect  the  children  in  this  manner. 

The  following  statistical  table  shows  the  "relation  of  oral  prophylaxb  to  failectious  diseases; 

Record  of  infeetioxu  diseases  in  St.  Vincent's  Asylum, 


1907-8 


1908-9 


1909-NoT., 

1910 


MOT.,  1910- 
Apr.,  1911 


1911- 
1913 


Diphtheria... 

Mumps  

Scarlet  fever. 


Tonsilitis  

Whooping  cough. . .'  

Chicken  pox  

Typhoid  

Croup  

Spinal  meningitis  

Scarlatina  

Bright^  disease  (acute) . 

Hemorrhage  

Tubemilosis  of  eye  

Tuberculosis  of  lungs. .. . 


Total. 


103 


103 


87 


52 


"In  the  year  199&-6  the  home  was  in  quarantine  Ibr  ever  three  Months-^  epitenie  of  ioartot  fsver 
of  over  75  oases. 

"A  comparisoo  .  .  .  will  show  that  in  six  months  after  work  was  begun  ...  the  ratio  of  inlBotloas 
dbesses  was  reduced  59  per  cent;  and  that  in.  the  sobeequent  year  this  ratio  waa  wdMSd  U  approxi- 
mately 2  per  cent.  .  .  . 

"Is  this  aboohUe  eHminatien  of  disease  ier  a  period  of  twelva  BMsths  a  iiiiiiilimT  It  may  be 
BO.  ...  But  oertahtly  ae  su^  oendMott  aver  axisled  In  8t  Vteenf  s  a^tam  prler  t»  tha  I 

•f  a  dental  infirmary." 
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MICHIGAN. 

BTTNTINO,  BuMell  W.  Report  of  the  examination  of  the  mouths  of  1,500  school 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  Ann  Arb«r,  Michigan.  Dental  cosmos,  51:  310-22, 
March  1900.  tables. 

A  report  of  exunlnAtioD  made  in  1906,  1907,  for  the  cempOatkm  of  varknis  dental  statlstks  in  ctn- 
nectioD  with  anthropological  measnrcments  made  upon  the  same  children  by  Dr.  Robert  Bean. 
ExaminatloQs  were  made  ef  1,535  chlldien,  from  5  to  17  years  of  age.  Two  kinds  ef  records  were  taken, 
a  dental  chart  and  an  anthropological  chart 

From  the  data  thus  collected  we  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  were  any  oorrelatioos 
between  the  dilld's  physical  or  mental  development  and  the  time  of  eruptkm  of  the  teeth  or  the  amount 
of  dental  carles  present;  abo  whether  the  caries  and  the  teeth  eruption  were  influenced  by  the  type 
of  the  indtvidoal." 

The  distribatkm  In  the  month  of  the  3,068  carious  teeth  noted  (negroes  omitted)  is  shown,  there  being 
in  the  lower  jaw  M67  cases  of  caries  as  against  901  in  the  upper  Jaw;  ''in  the  lower  rtght  lint  molar,  10 
per  cent  of  the  number  erupted  at  6  years  of  age  were  found  to  be  carious.  The  percentaces  steadily 
increase  .  .  .  until  in  the  sixteenth  year  there  are  hi  the  i*^  21  to  40  per  cent  of  earious 
first  molars  .  .  .  more  than  one  in  every  three  examiBed,  and  hi  the  lower  jaw  the  same  teeth  at  that 
age  has  70  per  cent  affected,  or  two  out  of  every  three  examined.  .  .  . 

"The  upper  incisors  show  a  steady  taicrease  hi  their  peroeotage  of  caries  frem  the  eleventh  to  the 
sixteenth  year,  and  at  the  latter  age  the  centrals  have  the  very  high  percentage  of  36,  while  the  laterals 
show  about  half  that  number.  The  lower  incisors  exhibit  but  little  caries  at  any  of  the  ages  examined. 

"In  the  bicuspids  there  appears  to  be  decided  advance  in  the  number  decayed  between  the  fifteenth 
and  the  sixteenth  year,  and  the  upper  bicuspids  at  all  ages  exhibit  about  twice  ae  many  eases  of  caries 
as  are  found  in  the  same  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

"The  eaaine  is  seldom  daeayed  in  either  uppur  at  lower  jaw,  but  the  secood  molar  at  the  age  of  16 
has  between  30  and  30  per  cent  of  the  total  number  afieoted  by  eariee." 

A  special  study  of  the  60  negro  children  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  113  negro  children  and  61  white  ohfldren 
of  Detroit,  was  made.  In  the  whites,  9.3  per  cent  of  the  teeth  erupted  were  decayed;  in  the  nigroes, 
6.3  per  cent 

Percentage  of  the  various  types. 


Types. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Blondes  

8.1 
7.5 
7.7 
3.3 

6.6 
11.7 
9.3 
1.4 

Other  tables  are:  Stature  weight  in  rdation  to  eruptjon:  Boys,  girls.  Stature  weight  in  relation  to 
carles:  Boys,  girls.  Brain  weight  in  relation  to  eruption:  Boys,  girls.  Brahi  weight  in  relation  to 
carles:  Boys,  girls. 

Teeth  of  gfrb  erupt  earlier  than  beys.  In  both  sexes,  hidivMuals  large  for  their  age  have  more  teeth 
present  than  the  undenteed  or  nermal.  The  increase  in  the  carles  of  the  large  children  over  that  of 
tl»  sssall  li  so  marksd,  tlwt  It  li  probable  there  is  some  cause  ottwr  Hian  Xbb  preeence  of  more  teeth. 

A  gieat  many  ehMnB  with  large  heads,  who  were  said  to  be  very  advanced  mentally,  were  Ibund 
vpon  eiswlBstlea,  eflen  with  meuths  full  of  carles  and  hregularities.  There  were  143  cases  of  mal- 
sedusion;  18  casss  of  very  badly  dst eloped  teeth,  and  between  80  and  48  cases  showing  pits  or  grooves 
IB  the  hMlNTs  sad  MDOsplds. 

NBW  YOBK. 

BABLOW,  Pei«r  C.   Free  dental  clinic  for  children  in  tiie  city  of  New  York. 

Oral  hygiene,  1:  850-62,  November  1911. 

Out  of  366,436  children  examined  during  1910,  in  the  public  schools,  94,630  were  found  to  have  defect- 
ive temporary  teeth,  while  60,630  had  more  or  less  serious  deftets  of  the  permanent  teeth.  Over  30,000 
cases  have  been  treated. 

FAIBCTOLD,  Beatrice  C.   Hie  origin,  history  and  progrees  of  some  of  the  dental 
clinics  in  New  York  City.   Items  of  interest,  32:524-29,  July  1910. 

Prominent  dental  dfaiics  are  the  St  Bartholomew's,  Cbfldren's  aid  seeiety,  Industrial  sohoel,  and 
SuUivan  street  selwei  At  449  Esst  One  hondred  and  twenty-first  street,  January  16, 1919,  wae  inaugo- 
rated  the  flnt  free  dentidollaiei^pabllDseboolehadxeD  hi  the  e4ty  of  New  York.  Up  to  the  piesent 
time  the  work  is  confined  to  public  schoob  Nos.  39, 169,  snd  78. 
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KNOPF,  Siegrmund  Adolphiu.   Dental  hygiene  for  the  pupilB  of  public  schools. 
New  York  medical  journal,  96:  617-21,  September  28, 1912.  tables. 
Befxlnted. 

A  report  on  the  facilities  offered  by  New  York  pabUo  dispeoearlee  for  the  dental  oare  of  aohool  ohfl- 
dreo.  Letter  sent  to  saperintendents  of  the  84  important  general  and  qpeoial  dlepenaariee,  aeked  four 
qoeetionB  as  foUowa: 

"h  Does  yoor  dtapenMyry  hare  a  dental  departmentT 

"2.  Ifso,  how  many  dental  surgeons  are  in  attendance,  and  for  how  many  houza  a  week  and  at  what 
time  are  they  engaged  hi  giving  their  senrSoest 

"Z.  Do  the  patients  hare  to  pay  for  the  material  for  filling  teeth,  etc,  or  is  it  giren  grataltoualy7 

"4.  If  there  is  no  dental  serrloe  attached  to  your  diwpimsary,  would  you  be  willing  to  establish  one 
and  arrange  special  hours  for  school  children  so  that  the  time  for  visiting  the  dJtapensary  may  not  con- 
iiot  with  school  hours?" 

The  33  answers  appear  in  full  in  the  report,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

Hare  dental  fiaoHities  :   16 

Haye  no  dental  fadlitiee   18 

Are  wlHing  to  establish  dental  department   8 

AremnrflSmg  or  nnable  to  eetablub  ene   9 

Have  aakiedrar  suggestions  with  a  view  ta  estabUshing  ene   2 

Do  eoly  extraotlng   5 

Do  also  filling   7 

Do  work  gramttoody,  or  oharge  those  able  to  pay   g 

Charge  for  material  used   7 

Haye  hours  suitable  for  school  ohUdren   7 

Hare  hours  unsuitable   * 

Are  wHUng  to  increase  or  change  hours   o 

Are  unwflling  or  unable  to  change  hears   2 

To  the  report  comprising  sixteen  dispensaries  independent  or  attached  to  hoq>ital8,  we  must  add 
that  there  exist  three  dental  clinics  maintained  by  the  Chfldren's  aid  society,  -kept  fully  employed 
with  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  children  attending  the  society's  schools.  There  is  also  one  free  dental 
<flinic,  being  the  health  department's  institution. 

Bochester.  Board  of  education.  Pental  clinic  established  in  the  school  building 
no.  14,  by  the  Rochester  dental  association]  IniU  Report,  1908-1910.  p.  21, 
22,  73. 

In  operation  since  February  23, 1010;  probably  the  only  school  dental  clinic  in  the  world,  in  a  school 
building.  For  the  benefit  of  children  of  parents  unable  to  pay  for  dental  work.  Permission  granted 
to  the  society  to  open  a  second  dispensary  at  school  No.  as. 


OHIO. 


Cleveland.  Board  of  education.  [Report  of  the  oral  hygiene  experiment  made 
in  the  Marion  school]  In  its  Official  proceedings,  February  27, 1911.  p.  44-59. 
8ei  alto  p.  43-43. 

Reports  of  the  oral  hygiene  committee  of  the  National  dental  association,  and  otiien. 

"With  97  per  cent  of  the  public  school  children  in  need  of  care  and  treatment,  and  with  the  wont 
oral  conditions  showing  an  improrement  of  fhmi  37}  to  50  per  cent  in  woiicfaig  efficiency,  would  it  not 
be  conservative  to  consider  that  with  all  ...  the  mouths  in  good  first  dass  condition  that  there  might 
be  an  average  increase  of  at  least  10  per  cent  in  worktDigelBoienoyfbraU  the  children  in  the  sol^^   .  . 

"The  records  of  1909  and  1910  show  a  registration  of  practically  66,000  pupils  in  the  etamentary  schools 
and  ...  we  would  show  an  expenditure  of  $170,626  a  year  to  educate  children  handiofyped  by  teilty 
oral  oonditiona;  but,  in  making  the  above  estimate,  our  committeee  placed  their  percentage  at  a  figure 
which  they  are  positiye  is  less  than  half  of  what  actual  teats  would  show.  And,  if  wa  double  the  above 
amount  we  find  that  we  are  spending  1341,260  per  year  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  faulty  oral 
conditions." 

See  ateo:  Tabulations  of  the  eftoot  of  dental  care  on  the  mental  powers  of  the  dental  class,  in  Marion 
school,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Dental  brief,  16:  77»-782,  October  1911. 

EBBBSOLB,  W.  O.  A  school  ''educational  campaign"  for  oral  hygiene  of  the 
National  dental  association^ 
Abstract  of  a  lecture. 

Abetraei  in  American  school  board  Journal,  41:17, 18,  S2, 84-85, 88,  November  19ia  Report  lorm. 

"In  the  public  school,  our  educational  system  proposes,  first,  to  make  a  cursory  examination  of  each 
child,  sending  into  the  home  a  record  of  that  examination,  and  bringing  the  parent  or  guardian  a 
knowledge  of  a  faulty  oral  condition.  .  .  . 

"The  second  step  ...  is  to  put  into  the  sohoola,  when  the  examhuy  has  ihaifllMd  and  the  parents 
and  pupils  are  prepared  far  them,  a  syatam  of  leotnres  which  axplains  the  paIpos^  nai^  care  and 
and  treatment  of  the  mouth. 
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"TliM  .  .  .  li  ttM  «t»bliBhiiiait  of  the  dental  cUnJc  ...  to  make  poariMe  tU  aeoutog  of  data 
which  wfl]  show  ttM  vahie  of  the  healthy  oral  oonditkma  as  related  to  the  working  efflcieDcy  of  the  child 
from  the  wwiwmio  ride  of  the  qneetion  .  .  .  from  the  aohool  reports  of  the  popfls,  preceding  and  foUow- 
tagtnatmait." 

XntheCaeretend,  Ohio,  Marion  eehool,  an  egperimeptal  daas  was  formed,  of  40  hoya  and  girto  selected 
■a  hsvtef  the  w«nt  oral  oondttkmB  of  all  the  pupils.  Their  school  records  for  thesis  months  preceding 
the  tMt  wen  takan,  two  psychological  teats  made  hefore  wa  hegan  our  work;  the  children  famMiad 
with  toothhraah  and  powder  and  a  dental  nurse  placed  over  them.  Test  meals  given,  the  teeth  aO 
tieatod  and  filled,  and  a  t6  gold  piece  dtoed  as  priie  to  each  child  faithfully  carrying  throng  the  con- 
ditions  of  the  test  Two  psyohologkal  tests  wIU  be  made  during  the  time  of  test;  and  two  will  he  niade 
dorlng  the  aix  months  IbUowing  treatment,  with  the  school  records,  "and  from  these  records  ft  is 
expected  to  secoie  evidence  which  will  show  the  value  of  dental  ssrvioe  in  dollars  and  oaots." 

NoTB^— For  resolts,  see  following  retoences. 

Report  of  wcientific  experiments  conducted  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools  for  the 
purpose  qi  ascertaining  the  value  of  healthy  conditions  of  the  mouth.  Experi- 
ments conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  dental  association,  the  Ohio 
State  dental  society,  the  Cleveland  dental  society  and  the  Cleveland  board  of 
education.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Published  and  distributed  by  the  National  mouth 
hygiene  association,  April  1,  1912.   35  p.   illus.   tables.  8^. 

CMnam  tf  Oral  hygiene  committee  of  the  Nati<mal  dental  association,  W.  O.  Ebersole,  M.  D. 

In  Jane  1900, 10  dentists  and  10  nurses  or  attendants,  began  the  inspection  of  the  mouth  conditioni 
of  the  846  children  of  the  liarion  school,  Cleveland;  out  of  the  846,  but  8  were  found  to  have  teeth  in 
perfect  condition.  Out  of  the  entire  number  of  dental  charts,  40  were  selected,  as  representing  the 
worst  mouth  conditions,  for  the  experiment.  (1)  They  were  to  have  their  teeth  put  into  perfect  co»> 
ditioa.  (3)  They  were  to  brush  their  teeth  carefully  three  times  a  day.  (3)  They  were  to  masticata 
tlieir  food  properly,  not  using  liquid  with  solid  food.  (4)  They  were  to  attend  any  and  avery  meeting 
of  tbe  dam  called  and  to  conform  to  regulations  laid  down. 

In  mental  eflhdency  the  children  made  gain  of  09.8  per  cent  shown  by  psychological  tests,  one  given  in 
May,  one  in  June,  one  in  August  and  one  in  September,  1910;  last  two  given  on  the  4th  and  10th  of  May 
im.  Longest  time  spent  on  one  phase  of  the  work  during  a  test,  was  less  than  three  minutea.  The 
ehUdnn  who  needed  the  improvement  most  were  the  ones  who  made  the  greatest  gains. 

Individual  records  given. 

WATJiTW,  John  Edward  Wallace.  £xi>erimental  oral  euthenics:  An  attempt 
objectively  to  measure  the  relation  between  community  mouth  hygiene  and  the 
intellectual  efficiency  and  educational  progress  of  elementary  school  children. 
Dental  cosmos,  54:  404-13,  545-66,  April,  May  1912.   tables,  graphs. 


"Tlia  oooelailon  is  strongly  suggested  that  the  desirability  of  establishing  dental  dinlos  in  the  poblle 
acbnolf,  for  free  inspection  and  treatment,  should  present  itself  to  the  taxpayer  as  a  plain  business  prop- 
oattUai; ...  the  paying  of  proper  dividends  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  schools.  .  .  . 

"We  started  out  with  a  dasB  of  retardates  and  repeaters.  During  the  experimental  year  only  one  of 
fha  27  popUs  Called  of  promotion.  Aooording  to  the  best  estimates  there  are  0,000,000  retardates  (pupils 
atver  age  for  their  gredes)  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Aboot  ona«lxth  are  repeateta 
(papOM  who  must  spend  more  than  one  year  in  one  grade).  It  eosta  the  country  annually  t27,000/M 
to  educate  every  sixth  child  over  again;  i.e.,  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  time  in  the  same  grade.  (Ayres) 
"During  the  experimental  year  not  a  sin^  truancy  card  was  made  out  to  these  27  pupils.  ...  On 
the  psyobdogieBl  side,  the  dass  showed  an  improvement .  .  .  which  amounted  on  the  avenge  to  about 
10  per  cent  That  a  large  part  of  this  increaeed  efDolency  was  iireeUf  ine  to  ih$  movA  orO^fieiiiet  la 
attested  by  fha  parallel  pedagogical  improvement  made  by  the  pupils.  ...  An  effidenoy  improva- 
moot  of  10  par  cent .  .  .  would  amount  to  one  school  year  in  ten  .  .  .  and  in  the  aggregate  would  save 
ipintnma  of  doOan  annuaDy  to  the  taxpayer." 

WAIXIN,  John  Bdward  Wallace.   Experimental  oral  orthogenics:  An  experi- 
mental investigation  of  the  effects  of  dental  treatment  on  mental  efficiency.  Joar> 
nal  of  i^iiloeophy,  psychology  and  scientific  methods,  9:  290-98,  May  23, 1912. 
Tlia  caevaland  experiment  annotated  elsewhere. 


EABBBBy  W.  F.   Oral  conditions  in  children  as  causative  factors  in  disease. 
Dental  cosmos,  51:  196-200,  February  1909. 

Sxamlnation  of  247  public  school  children,  MontoursviUe,  Pa.  Of  51,  ages  0  and  7  years,  but  8  had 
ibsolotely  perfsct  first  permanent  molan.  Of  a  latal  of  1,086  dadduous  and  permanent  teeth,  488  were 
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defKti^  iB  25  okildnotbemmber  of  defeotiyeteeUi  exceeded  tbeln^  8  ohildren  used  tootb- 
brueh  dftUy,  and  A,  oeqaelonaUy. 

In  (be  8S  ehUdren,  ages  8  to  11  ymu,  of  a  total  of  1^  teeth,  637  were  oarious;  about  1  pupil  out  of 
every  7  used  the  toothbrush  daily. 

In  tte  110  ohildven,  ages  11  to  15  yean,  of  a  total  of  2,616  teeth,  636  wwe  defteUve;  toothbrush  used 
*«»*t*^"«My  by  the  m^ority  of  the  children.  In  25  of  them,  from  2  to  4  first  permanent  molars  were 
deeded  beyond  help;  15  had  good  first  permanent  molars,  nearly  all  fiiUed,  as  well  as  the  full  number 
ef  teeth  lor  their  riq>ective  ages. 

Thoae  efaUdren  whoee  deeiduous  teeth  had  reofiyed  attention,  shewed  healthy  mouths,  and  "as  far 
aa  eould  be  learned,  they  possessed  keen  mental  development.  .  .  . 

"In  the  ehUdrsn  examined  a  number  gave  evidance  of  toxio  infeotions.  They  were  pale,  listless, 
apathetic,  gave  a  history  of  headache,  and  were  unable  to  ooipi  with  their  studies.  In  some  pupils  .  . 
from  1  to  3  years  behind  their  proper  grade,  actually  repulsive  conditions  of  the  mouth  existed.  These 
unfortunates  were  being  deprived  of  their  measure  of  education,  besides  endangering  the  health  of  the 
school  by  reason  of  their  susceptibility  to  tnlsctious  disease." 

HcCTTLLOTTOH,  Piercy  B.   The  Southwark  echool  dental  dispeneary.  Teacher, 
16:  13a-35,  May  1912.  Ulus. 

Opened,  January  22, 1912,  a  "municipally  operated  dental  dispensary  '*  in  the  school.  The  volunteer 
organisation  of  dentists,  rendering  service  for  15  months  at  the  city  hall  (opened,  Oct.  5, 1010)  were 
succeeded  on  January  1, 1912,  by  a  paid  corps  of  eight  legally  qualified  dentists,  each  serving  eae-balf 
of  every  working  day. 

[PittBlmTgh]    Dental  and  oral  hygiene  in  our  public  schools.   Pittsburgh  school 
bulletin,  3:24-25,  May  1910. 

Of  the  732  children  examined  in  two  public  schools,  9  mouths  found  in  good  condition;  2,909  diseased 
teeth;  3  children  who  used  toothbrushes.'" 


Beading.   Board  of  education.   Dental  inspection.   In  its  Annual  report,  1910- 
1911.  p.  11-12. 


The  Beading  dental  sodety,  1910,  detailed  25  of  its  members  for  the  inspectk>n— «,925  pupils  being 
fiTif  tT¥Ml  Leas  tlum  3  per  cmt  were  found  to  have  perfect  teeth,  only  4,849  had  ever  used  a  tooth- 
brush, but  1,300  had  ever  been  to  a  dentist,  and  1,094  had  had  permanent  teetb  extracted.  Fermaumt 
teeth  cavitiee  to  the  number  of  28>i8  were  found. 

In  18  months  the  ftee  clinic  treated  the  teeth  of  275  pupils. 

The  Reading  free  dental  dispensary  Is  the  first  reported  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Work  of  the  Reading  dental  society,  operating  sucoesBfally  for  three  years,  a  free  dental  dispensary. 
Examination  was  mads  of  the  months  of  the  first  grade  pubtte  school  children,  with  results  as  fellows: 

Number  examined  2,010 

Oreenstahi   1,436 

Gums  abnormal   98 

ll«nthbreathen   140 

Cavities  in  permanent  teeth  2,907 

Number  of  putrescent  pulps  1,162 

Number  of  exposed  pulps   580 

UseoftoothbniBh   796 

(Tables  with  letter  tnm  Dr.  H.  W.  Bohn,  daited  August  21, 1912,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  eduoatkm,  DirMon 
ef  iohool  hygiene  and  aanitation.) 

flOHLEGEIi,  <Horge  S.  The  Reading  free  dental  dispensary.  Psychdo^cal 
clinic,  3:  249-M,  February  15,  1910. 

Organised  by  the  Reading  dental  society,  the  first  man  reporting  for  duty  on  June  2,  1909.  In  leas 
than  flva  mesiths,  with  two  of  unavoklable  delay,  the  Free  dental  diapenaary  was  founded,  equipped 
«Dd  paid  for.  Equipment  is  modem  in  every  partlenlar.  The  patleats  are  received  through  the  Asso- 
ciated oharitiee,  from  the  public  schools,  and  the  gsneral  pubUc,  the  teachers  being  provided  with 
bleaks  to  be  filled  out  by  them  for  school  children.   Hours,  9  to  12;  2  to  5;  Saturday  altaneona  excepted. 

Dental  inspection  to  begin  in  the  public  schools  with  the  September  session,  1910. 


OTTOFY,  Louis.   Dental  clinics  in  Manila:  Schools,  prison  hospital,  and  orphan- 
age.  Dental  cosmos,  52:  887-93,  August  1910.  tables. 
Bibliography:  p.  893  (of  author's  own  pajwrs  and  reports) 

First  free  dental  clinic  in  Manila,  January  1904  (Report  in  Fourth  fntenaational  dental  oangresa. 
TrsDsaotlons,  1904)  maintained  in  connection  with  St.  LukeM  hospital. 

The  sdiool  clinic,  begun  January  10,  1910,  ''is  conducted  absolutely  without  cost  to  the  pupUs  and 
the  school  authorities.  .  .  .  The  work  is  oonmienced  at  half-past  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning,  when 
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I  wrtar  a  schoolroom  and  •AttetMofaar  to  iBqoerttf  .  .  . 

Ttvm  go  to  tho  operating  room  snd  uo  ittandod  to.  .  .  . 

"The  reports  of  tho  work  at  it  progregM  are  dally  broogM  Hmthj  Om  aalelaiit,  who  ooimpiM  a 
▼want  room  In  tha  adiool  bnfldtog,  and  who  operates  from  7A0  antH  It,  aad  sutaethuai  mtfl  1  o'elook. 

■>  All  these  cltnioB,  eocoept  the  one  hi  the  sdioole  sad  that  lltes  by  rsasen  of  the  othwa  are  oooiMotad 
In  Tlolatlon  of  law,  but  .  .  .  onder  a  pro^Monal  aanetloD.  ...  I  luKra  made  repeated  eOsrts  ainoe 
IfQB  to  have  the  law  amanded  so  that  (at  flnt)  soeh  einlcs  aalijht  be  eatablkhad,  and  (alDoe  190B)  when 
they  were  estabUahed,  that  they  mi^  eontteoa-bat  without  aoeeaaa.  .  .  .  The  donatkma  to  tha 
cUnie  are  TaJoad  at  aboat  1000.  ...  My  awn  8«Yleea  sm  t^wm  wttbont  nmnnaratlaa.  •  •  •  Tha 
hoepttal  gtvea  quarters  to  the  cltnio  1^  of  rent.'' 

See  9ito  Dental  coamoa,  October  1911  and  November  1913. 

impptee  general  hoapltal  la  estabUafahig  a  dental  einto  to  ba  In  aharia  of  Ml^ 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

OOLTON,  James  0.  The  dental  condition  of  childreii  iB  the  Providence  public 
schools.   Dental  cosmoe,  51:  876-80,  July  1909. 

'•Ot  UQB  children  annined,  llil,  or  96^6  par  oant  had  daoajad  taath  and  U7  ar  par  oant  had 
flofltoad  from  aching  taafh  within  two  waeka.  ...  In  tha  taehninal  hi(h  school,  whaia  100  yoong  man 
wwe  aaramtned,  96  wen  foimd  ta  hara  daoayed  teeth.  ...  Of  tha  1908  eaEaminad,  only  19J  per  cent 
osad  a  toothbmah  at  least  onoa  a  day;  S7.7  par  cent  used  a  bmah  not  leas  than  once  a  week  bot  not  aa 
aOan  aa  anoe  a  day,  and  4SJ  par  oant  never  used  a  toothbrush. 

"Battarlng  that  narrooa  disaaaaa  and  lowered  vitality  (due  to  abnormal  oral  oanditiona)  oontribata 
to  a  low  standard  of  aaholarahlp,  I  riaited  the  unpradad  rooms  at  tha  BaneAt  Street  and  the  Chalkstona 
ATSBoa  prtmsry  sohooto  and  there  axamined  39.  ...  I  ioond  that  every  child  had  decayed  teeth 
ranging  in  number  from  one  to  tan;  33  had  adiing  teeth;  19  had  bean  dlstarbed  while  sleeping  by  aching 
taath  within  two  weeks,  and  14  ooold  not  eat  without  pain  from  carloos  teeth. 

"I  believe  .  .  .  there  are  over  37,000  public  school  children  [in  Piwldenee]  in  need  of  fmmflilata 
attention,  and  if  M.8  per  cent  of  the  pablk)  sdiool  childran  are  aaOnring 

whoae  nerve  condition  ]a  abnormal  and  who  oamot  raaaonab^  be  aa^eotad  to  attain  a  aatiafaetory 
atandard  of  acholarahip." 

Proyidence.   School  oommittee.  [Report  of  the  Dental  inapector]  In  its  (Pro- 
ceedings]  no.  40  [Series  E]  February  23,  1912.   p.  434-35. 
The  first  year's  work,  ending  January  36. 

An  avaminatini  of  4,413  children,  "of  whom  4,131,  or  03  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  decajred  teeth; 
989,  or  0.6  per  cent,  had  aound  teeth;  1,083,  or  34.5  per  cent,  were  fbund  with  adhing  teeth.  Only  189 
children  out  of  4,418,  or  4.3  per  cent,  had  received  dental  treatment  previous  to  the  ezandnatlen.  As 
a  rssult  of  the  examination  and  reoommendation  to  the  parents,  1,009  children,  or  oearty  31.4  per  cent 
of  all  ihoee  whose  teeth  needed  attention,  have  received  8,430  dental  treatmenta— an  average  of  over 
three  treatmanta  to  each  child." 

THE  SCHOOL  NURSE. 

6SKSRAL  RSFBRBNCSS. 

AIAPOBT,  Ftaak.  The  school  nuiBe.  American  academy  of  mediciRe.  Bulletin, 
13:  146-60,  June  1912. 

'*It  is,  of  oonrae,  desirable  that  eac^nurae  diall  have  bnt  flaw  aahooto  tooara  iar.  In  order  that  individual 
naceesitieeaball  be  relieved  in  the  best  manner  poaafUe.  No  nurmabauld  have  under  her  eare  mora  than 
1,000  pupils,  indeed,  one  nurse  can  hardly  care  for  more  than  one  sofaool  and  do  her  work  satiafaetorHy, 
and  I  greatly  question  whether  even  this  is  not  too  much  labor  to  expeot  of  any  one  woman. 

"  This  opinion  can  perhaps  be  better  undenrtood,  if  an  eflort  la  made  to  aoqtdia  aome  i  iea  of  the  multi- 
tudinous duties  of  the  average  school  num.  In  the  flmt  place  ehe  shall  act  aslliat  assistant  to  tbsmadical 
inspector,  and  shall  always  be  in  attendance  when  he  makes  his  vistta  to  tha  aehool.  By  oboerration 
and  consultation  with  the  teachers,  she  finds  sick  and  aBIng  children  and  submits  thsm  ta  the  taiapeotor. 
The  carrying  out  of  the  Inspector^  orders  Is  pUMied  hi  her  hands,  whattaradsladoneattheaehool,  home, 
or  hoepital.  Many  cases  of  skhi  diseases,  lice,  fllthineaa,  elc,  aia  eared  fl»r  at  tha  aohaol  by  tha  achool 
nurse,  under  orders  from  the  medical  inspector,  and  in  sohooli  p<issfwshig  bath  tanha,  eta,  they  are 
operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  nurse.  One  of  the  prtaoipal  funrtiaBa  of  tha  sriiool  nurse  is 
to  see  that  the  doctor's  orders  are  carried  out.  The  doctor  may  diagnoee  and  pmeorlba,  bat  unlSM  his 
advice  fti  followed  his  work  Is  useleai.  This  Important  duty  is  performed  by  the  eohaol  nurse.  It  must 
ba  remembered  that  many  public  school  children  are  poor  children,  whoae  paienta  are  either  busy, 
negligent,  impoverished,  dissipated  or  Ignorant.  They  probably  have  no  money  with  which  to  purohaaa 
iMlirlnffl.  appllancee,  glasses,  medkal,  surgical  and  hospital  servioee,  etc,  and  aU  theee  things  the  school 
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none  mukrtekeB  to  ic^ply  by  drawing  upon  tbe  reflouroes  of  charitable  funds,  charitable  peoi>le,  dharf- 
table  hospital!  and  charitable  doctors.  These  poor  people  are  sometimes  apparently  devoid  of  energy, 
and  have  to  be  oand  lor  with  bat  little  oonfldenoe  hi  their  intelligence.  The  school  nurse  then  has  to 
secure  the  medicine  and  see  that  it  is  properly  administered.  Cleanliness,  bathing,  properly  prepared 
food,  sanitation,  ventilation,  plumbing  and  warmth  come  under  her  scqwrvision.  She  takes  children 
to  doctor's  offices,  dispensaries,  hosifitals,  etc.,  and  sees  that  they  get  home  again.  She  carries  oot  the 
doctor's  ordera  at  home,  such  as  giving  medicines,  syringing  ears,  using  eye-drops,  making  surgical 
di«8Bin«i,  etc.,  she  cooperates  and  works  with  the  truant  officer  in  keeping  children  in  schooL  Inshort, 
throufi^  her  assistanoe  the  doctor  is  able  to  prescribe  or  operate  with  the  confldent  feeling  that . . .  hJs 
directions  will  be  followed  as  fsr  as  is  humanly  possible  by  the  already  over-worked  school  nurse,  in 
cooperation  with  her  equally  praiseworthy  but  overburdened  sister,  the  visiting  nurse  of  the  district 
Before  these  commendable  institutions  came  into  existence  thousands  of  able  operations  were  virtually 
thrown  to  the  winds  by  poor  postHiperative  attendance,  and  enormous  storee  of  good  medical  advice 
Bulliiled  by  neglect  and  improper  living.  The  school  and  visiting  nurse  havel)ecome,  then,  the  element 
which  has  transformed  doubtful  results  into  reasonably  certain  good  results. 

"The school  nurse  not  only  comes  taito  contaot  with  the  schod  child,  but  also  naturally  and  inevitably 
mhigles  with  the  school  child's  family,  snd  here  she  performs  a  most  importsnt  function,  not  only  to  the 
ohUd,  but  to  the  family  and  to  the  community  as  well.  By  calling  upon  the  family  to  look  after  the  weUhre 
of  the  school  chUd,  she  and  the  district  visitfaig  nurse,  if  necessary,  will  endeavor  to  educate  the  funfly 
to  ideas  of  cleanliness,  honesty,  sobriety.  Industry,  kindness,  cooking,  ventOaticn,  infant  weUlu<e,  etc, 
in  all  of  which  departments  of  proper  living  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  missionary  work  among 
the  thickly  populated  tenement  districts  of  our  large  cities.  This  is  a  department  of  charity  which, 
unfortunately,  will  never  ba  overdone,  and  the  extent  of  its  nsefnlness  is  only  oatUned  by  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  eligible  for  the  purpose.  I  believe  there  is  no  charity  which  fbmishes  such  extensive 
results  for  the  money  subscribed  as  the  visiting  snd  school  nurse,  and  no  objoct  for  which  people  may 
so  safely  and  blindly  contribute  financial  support  as  the  one  under  consideration;  every  dollar  given 
helpe  to  make  individuals  and  oonmiunities  better,  healthier  and  happier." 

OABLBY,  ICargaret  B.  The  school  nurse  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  preventive 
medicine.  In  Ajnerican  school  hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1912.  Spring- 
field [liaai.]  American  physical  education  review,  1912.   p.  33-40.   table,  insert. 

Contains  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  development  of  school  nurses'  work,  prepared  by  the  writer.  Dr. 
Carley,  Department  of  hygiene,  Boston  public  schools. 

OOBNBLL,  Wfldter  Stewart.  The  nurse  as  a  municipal  officer.  Psychological 
clinic,  4:  181-88,  December  15,  1910. 

BiprMed  with  some  omissiotts  and  some  new  jmragraphs  and  nurses'  records  in  hit  Health  and  medical 
loBpection  of  school  children  .  .  .  1912.   p.  82^.    TiUe:  The  school  nurse. 

Artide  is  chtofly  the  work  accomplished  in  Philadelphia. 

"There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  and  propriety  of  the  nurse's  services  in  treating  minor  sUn  dis- 
eases of  a  oonta^ous  character.  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  major  portion  of  the  nurse's  work  in  the  school  building  hss  come  to 
be  the  treatment  of  minor  cuts,  bruises,  and  infecticns.  .  .  .  This  relief  so  freely  and  so  grscefafly  given 
is  in  reality  dispensary  work.  .  .  . 

"The  chief  buahiess  of  the  nurse  is  (a)  to  shorten  or  obviate  the  period  of  exclusion  fhmi  school  ci 
diildran  suffering  ttom  minor  contagious  diseases,  and  (b)  to  secure  the  correction  of  physical  defects  by 
reason  of  personal  interview  with  the  parents.  .  .  .  A  certain  proportion  of  the  nurse's  work  as  at  present 
carried  on  is  unnecessary  and,  therefore,  an  extravagance.  Thousands  of  bruises  and  seratohee  are 
'treated' which  are  80  trifling  and  superficial  that  the  act  is  a  travesty  on  medicine.  .  .  . 

"Similariy,  the  'treatment'  of  pediculosis,  recorded  as  almost  a  third  of  the  nurse's  work,  is  seldom 
aotual  treatment  at  alL  It  is  simply  advice.  Probably  not  1  case  in  20  requires  a  home  visit  and  not  1 
case  in  60  an  actual  head  scrubbing." 

Dootor  Cornell  says  fnrthen 

"Tlie  results  of  the  school  nurss's  work  are  remarkable.  Ckmtrastlng  the  work  of  Hie  medical  inspector 
working  without  a  nurse  with  that  of  an  inspector  working  with  a  nurse,  the  economy  ...  in  employ- 
ing tbe  nurse  is  easily  manifest" 

8te  regarding  New  York  City,  p.  76,  of  the  book. 

"There  are  961  nurses  employed  in  the  division  of  difid  hygiene  of  tbe  department  of  health,  [Hew 
York  Gity]and  there  are  66  additional  nurses  employed  for  five  months  during  the  summer,  worUngfirom 
ttie  1st  of  May  untU  the  1st  of  October. 

"There  are,  however,  a  number  of  nurses  employed  in  the  division  of  communicable  diseases  and 
tbe  division  of  contagious  diseases  of  this  department."  (Excerpt  tram  letter,  dated  Aug.  19,  1913, 
tfgned  by  John  J.  Cronin,  U,  D.,  assistant  and  acting  director  of  child  hyglans^  to  B.  Bureau  of  edaoa- 
ttoQ.  Division  of  ■ohoolliygiana) 
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8TEWABT,  Itebel  M.  and  NUTTINa,  K.  Adelaide.   The  educational  value  of 
the  nune  in  the  public  school.   In  National  society  for  the  study  of  education. 
Ninth  yearbook.   Chicago,  Illinois,  The  Univeraity  of  Chicago  press  [*1911]  Fitft 
2:  14-60. 
WbUography:  p.  T^Ttt. 

''There  is  Increasing  aocmnnlatlon  of  school  fonotiaiia  relating  to  health.  These  may  be  otted  briefly: 
"(a)  Sanitary  inspectioii  of  sehod  boildings,  systems  of  Teotflatloo,  etc,  with  special  attentioii  to 
the  daily  rteaning  and  the  disinfection  of  schoolioams  and  lavatories, 
"(ft)  Medical  inspeotian  for  deteotion  of  oontagioas  diseases  and  physical  dtMis. 
"(e)  Posonal  health  ezamination. 
"id)  Hygiene  of  instmction. 

"(<)  Emergency  service  and  treatment  of  minor  dironio  oomplaints. 

"(f)  Instraotion  of  childreii  in  personal,  home,  and  commonity  hygisoe  and  sanitation,  and  ttM 
practical  application  of  the  laws  of  health. 
"(Sf)  Instroction  of,  and  cooperation  with,  parents. 
"ik)  Physical  edooatian." 

Historical  sketch  of  school  norsijig  In  New  York  Qty,  and  elaswhere,  following  the  Landen  wofk. 
In  1903,  New  York,  130,000  appropriation  was  made  to  extend  the  school  muse  service  and  pot  tt  on  a 
deftailte  basis.  This  provided  a  staff  of  27  nurses  at  1000  per  year.  These  nmses  attended  US  local  and 
4  paroddal  schools;  since  then,  the  staff  has  been  Increased  to  141  ntuses,  Indnding  sapervisost,  all 
giving  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 

Los  Angeles  was  the  second  city  to  adopt  the  system;  the  work  begmi  by  the  Vlsttlng  niirse  ioolsty 
and  taken  over  by  the  dty,  3  nones  being  appointed  for  80  sdiools;  begon  in  San  Fiandsco  in  1004  by 
tlie  narsee'  settlement,  in  1906  was  established  with  staff  of  6  nurses.  In  1906,  Philadriphia  Board  of 
Sdooatlan  appointed  0  nurses. 

Tbe  fonctions  of  the  school  nurse  are  as  follows: 

**ia)  Assistant  to  the  school  doctor  in  his  visits  of  inspection— preparing  children  for  axamiiiatioa, 
feoOTding  data,  testing  vision,  hearing,  etc. 
"(Jb)  Boutins  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  inspection  in  dassrooms. 
'^e)  Keeping  of  records,  sending  out  reports  to  parents,  cards  to  principals,  etc 
"id)  Treatment  of  routine  cases  in  the  school— bathing  eyes,  irrigating  ears,  dressing  woonds,  etc. 
^(s)  Emergency  servloe— oaring  for  aooidents,  fkbiting,  ooDvalakms,  eto. 

"if)  Instruction  of  children  in  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation— practical  demonstrations  and  talks. 
"(g)  Follow-op  work  in  the  homes— notifying  physicians,  instrootion  of  mothers  in  the  care  of  ehfldren» 
taking  children  to  dispensaries,  dental  clinics,  etc,  for  treatment,  when  necessary. 
"(h)  Sanitary  inspection  of  homes  diaoovering  and  reporting  contagious  diseases  to  board  of  health. 
"(0  Beporting  of  truancy  eases. 
"0)  TeaeheiB'  and  mothers'  meetings. 

"(fO  Sommer  work  in  preventioo  of  infsnt  mortality— playgroond  sopervMon,  ITedi-alr  twiriiiriift. 


«In  no  one  system  are  aU  these  fnnotions  incorporated.  ..  .  The  staff  of  nurses  is  usually  so  entirely 
Inadequate  that  only  the  most  needy  and  pressing  cases  can  be  attended  to.  .  .  . 

"The  need  now  is  foran  institution  or  organisation  that  will  give  the  preparation  required.  .  .  .  Hit 
one  signiftrant  attempt  to  meet  this  problem  is  that  undertaken  by  TeaolMrs  ooUega  at  Oolnmbia  imi- 
versity,  ...  a  one-year  coorse  onder  the  control  of  the  department  of  norsing  and  health.  ...  Its 
distinct  aim  is  to  prepare  'teacher  norsee.'  ...  A  high-echool  oertifleate,  or  its  eqotvalent,  and  a  dl- 
plon&afram  a  reoognised  traJniog  school  for  nurses  are  reqoired  forvitranoa." 

WATEBSy  YssabeUa.  Municipalities  employing  public  school  nurses.  In  hit 
"Vifliting  nursing  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  New  York,  Charities  publication  com- 
mittee, 1909.  p.  367  (Table  Y) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  MEDICAL  INSPBOTION. 
MunicipoHHes  empUf^ng  puhUe  tthool  nunes. 


Bsteb- 

Nmnbor 

UahecL 

ofnnnes. 

1 

1903 

4 

1M6 

4 

1909 

1 

1908 

41 

1906 

2 

IVUD 

e 
0 

1905 

34 

XvUW 

1907 

1 

1906 

A 

m 

1905 

s 

1907 

8 

IQM 

o 
d 

1908 

141 

1QM 

m 

1909 

3 

1906 

9 

1906 

1 

1906 

1 

1906 

6 

1906 

8 

1906 

1 

'QMifornta: 

Berkeley  board  of  edueatkm  

Los  Angelea  board  of  health.  , 

Saa  FrancLsco  department  of  hcffi^th  , 

Colorado,  Pueblo  depwrtmeot  of  education  , 

Georgia,  Atlaota  department  of  educatioii »  1 

Illinois.  Chicago  department  of  hetUth  , 

Iowa,  Dea  Moines  board  of  education  , 

lEiryland,  Baltimore  departmeot  of  heatUl  , 

MliiBachasetta: 

Boston  department  of  adocatioD  , 

BrooMintdQMrtiiiialoftdiiratioo  

Cambridfe  dSptftOMBt  of  iMdtil  

Michigan: 

Detroit  board oCtei^..  /.  

Qraud  RapldS  faMCQ  of  •ftOCKtloa  

New  Jersey: 

New  Yoifc 

New  Ycifc4iiytowttt  of  Iwatth  

SvraoaMlMNra^fteillli  ••.»••.•  

Ohio: 

Cincinnati  board  of  health  

Cleveland  board  of  edncation  

Or^on,  Portland,  dty  of  Portland  

Fo^sylvania: 

Harrisburc  board  of  education  ,  

PhUadeLpnia  board  of  education  

Wsshin^on: 

Seattle  board  of  education  

Tacoma  board  of  education  


WOOD,  Thomas  Denison  OTtd  others.   The  nurse  in  education.   Chicago,  m., 
University  of  Chicago  press  [1911]  76  p.  8^.   (National  society  for  the  study  of 
education.   Ninth  yearbook.   Part  2) 
Bibliggrsphy:  p.  78-76. 

See  aUo  The  ednoational  value  of  the  nuiae  in  tho  pabUo  aohool,  p.  14-40  (Stewart,  laaM  M.  emd 
Nutting,  M.  Adelaide)  The  profMonal  training  of  children*!  nana,  p.  61-n  (lUad,  Itey  U) 

IN  REPRESENTATIVE  CITIES. 

BBOOXXINE,  MASS. 

LBWIB,  Ida  U.   [The  school  nurse  system  of  Brookline,  Mass.]  In  Brookline, 
Maas.  School  committee.  Report  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1910.  p.  34-36. 

A  plan  for  the  daily  visiting  o&achools,  homes,  or  dlspennriee,  eBfahtiihing  tiie  achool-nnrstng  sys, 
km,  begun  Jannacy  4,  1909.  Number  of  eye  gjanes  procured,  49;  operationa  for  adenoids  and  enlarged 
tensQs,  48;  other  operations,  6;  oases  treated  at  dental  Inflnnaries,  297;  anmbor  of  dressings  for  relief 
of  impetigo,  discharging  glaiids,  and  wounds,  285. 

CHICAGO,  nju 

Ohioa^.  Department  of  health.   Rules  and  mstructions  for  school  nunes. 

"1.  The  hours  for  work  ISor  nurses  are  flrom  8.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  with  time  off  for  luncheon. 

"2.  Nurses  wOl  visit  schools  and  make  routine  inspections  of  hair,  eyes,  fli±i,  and  throats  of  pupOs, 
and  find  out  f^om  tlia  school  inspector's  record  oards  the  names  and  addresses  of  pupils  excluded  on 
account  of  some  contagious  disease  and  those  found  defective  who  have  been  advised  to  seek  treatment. 

"3.  The  nurse  will  refer  all  cases  exoq;>t  pediculosis  to  the  school  medical  inspector  for  diagnosis  and 
disposal.  A  list  is  to  be  left  for  the  medical  hispector  each  day. 

"4.  A  faihire  on  the  part  of  the  medical  inspector  to  make  a  diagnoBis  on  his  next  visit  should  be 
reported  to  the  health  department. 

"5.  Treat  no  case  until  diagnnsis  is  made. 

**0.  Emergency  treatment  as  for  outs  bums,  or  skin  wounds  may  be  treated  once  by  the  nurse  If 
necessary,  and  the  parents  then  advissd  ts  oontinne  treatment,  or  have  the  child  placed  in  oars  of  a 
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"7.  ChfldrflD  with  milked  phyaieii  defeott,  ousb  as  ^am  reqsliliig  glasMS,  or  snlhrlng  from  enlftrsod 
tonsllf,  adenoids,  or  zioitous  diicaaes,  who  have  beaa  advised  by  the  medical  inspector  to  seek  medical 
advioe,  will  be  visited  hj  tiit  none  at  their  hoaMi»  aad  in  eaaa  lnatnmt  has  not  been  begoo  will 
advise  medical  attention.  Treatment  for  fftvus,  scabies,  and  pediculosis  can  be  advised  or  admiiy 
istered  hj  the  nurse  at  the  home. 

"8.  Wbsre  operation  or  treatment  is  indicated  and  tiit  fMttfly  not  able  to  pay  for  treatawnt,  tha 
child's  fitiMr  or  iMttaer  shonld  go  to  a  free  dispensary  or  hoq;>ital  with  the  child.  If  not  possible  for 
them  to  do  so,  the  muse  can  accompany  the  child  if  the  parents  give  %  written  request  that  she  may 
do  so.  Nurses  may  visit  homes  of  those  reported  absent  firom  school  on  account  of  sickness,  but  must 
not  enter  the  home 'if  a  contagious  disease  is  found." 

>  Instructions  for  treating  minor  contagioos  diseases  follow — "provided  the  parents  are  not  able  to 
eoiploy  a  doctor  or  ftiil  to  place  the  diild  under  treatment." 

WOODBT7PF,  Thomas  A.  The  value  of  the  nurse  in  the  public  schools.  American 
academy  of  medicine.   Bulletin,  10:  527-33,  October,  1909,  tables. 
AUo  M  American  schoel  board  journal,  41:  4,  22,  November  1210. 

In  Chicago,  where  the  history  o<  school  nursfaig  dates  back  some  eight  years,  beioaa  aohool  ooning 
was  thought  of  elsewhere  hi  the  United  States,  a  small  group  of  workers  fh>m  the  Visiting  nurses 
association  were  delegated  by  request  of  the  city  school  to  four  spedal  schools.  The  work  grew  so 
rapidly  that  in  the  spring  of  1006,  the  nurses  found  themselves  with  more  than  76  schools  on  their 
regular  visiting  list. 

In  October,  1906,  when  the  health  department  of  Chicago  decided  to  put  on  school  nurses,  the  Visit- 
ing nuises'  association  premiered  its  services.  It  donated  ten  of  its  best  nurses  to  supervise  and  direct 
tho  ten  school  districts  toto  which  tha  dty  ia  divided.  It  was  able  to  ftumish  in  48  hours  90  nurses. 

The  school  nurses  are  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  department  of  health  and  the  Visiting  nurses' 
association  ■  They  are  paid  by  the  city.  Each  has  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  schools.  She  visits 
these  achoob  each  day. 

A  summary  of  the  benefits  derived  tnm  work  of  the  schoel  nurse  wbowK 

"L.  A  decrease  in  the  spread  of  contagion  by  a  dose  observation  of  the  children  .  .  .  and  the  super- 
vision of  aU  exduded  cases  in  their  homes.  2.  They  teach  the  parents,  fynily,  and  children  deanli- 
neas  and  personal  hygiene.  3.  They  instruct  the  mother  in  the  care  of  her  children  and  impress  upon 
her  the  benefits  to  be  derived  ftamdeanUness,  fresh  air,  and  right  living.  4.  They  render  more  eOectiva 
the  efforts  of  the  medical  inspector  by  visiting  the  homes  of  the  children  and  reporting  back  informa- 
tioii  of  the  conditions  found  there.  5.  They  frequently  find  cases  of  deprivation  and  disease  in  the 
home  which  would  otherwise  go  undiscovered,  and  the  work  of  the  medical  Inspector  would  be  of  little 
advantage  hi  the  sehooL  6.  They  make  it  possible  to  treat  cases  of  minor  ailments  in  scbasL" 


XDSFBB,  Guy  L.  The  school  nurse  as  an  aid  to  medical  inspection  of  schoob. 
American  journal  of  public  hygiene,  20:  279-81,  Jime  1910. 

The  school-nurse  work  in  Detroit.  Two  nurses  granted  in  1209,  one  added  in  1910;  each  attends  four 
schools  dally.  During  the  past  year  the  two  nurses  made  1,109  visits  to  the  schools  and  2,723  home 
visits.  Oave  personal  attention  and  such  treatment  as  was  possible  at  the  school  clinic  in  4,061  dif- 
ferent inai^nr^^  took  15$  Children  to  tree  dinics  for  treatment.  Of  the  461  cases  of  physical  defects 
289,  or  a  little  over  00  per  cent,  were  corrected.  Of  theee  401  cases,  152  had  defective  eyesight.  Of  the 
cases  of  physical  defects  not  foUowed  up  by  the  nurses,  only  about  20  per  cent  received  attention. 


NBWKAYBBy  8.  W.  Evidence  that  the  school  nurse  pays.  In  American  school 
hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1911.  Springfield,  Mass.  American  physical 
education  review,  1911,  p.  44-51,  tables. 

Alto  im  New  Ywk  medical  Journal,  03:  7ia-21,  April  15, 1911.  Reprinted. 

Report  el  the  work  of  the  school  muses  of  Philadelphia  far  tha  year  ending  December  U, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 


CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Euults  obtained  by  a  medical  inspector  when  not  aided  by  a  nune. 


[Number  of  individual  ohildren  reported  upon,  75L] 


Gases  needing  treatment  reported  upon  as  terminated. 

BesDlts  reported. 

Action. 

No  action. 

Kind. 

Num- 
ber. 

Nom- 
bor. 

centage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
oentafB. 

272 

70 

26.8 

202 

74.8 

338 

62 

18.4 

276 

81.6 

36 

6 

13.9 

31 

86.1 

162 

31 

20.4 

121 

79.6 

798 

168 

2L1 

630 

78.9 

RenUts  obtained  during  the  eame  period  by  the  same  medical  inspector  when  aided  by  a 

school  nurse. 


[Number  of  individual  ohildren  reported  upon,  704.) 


Caaei  needing  treatment  reported  upon  as  terminated. 

RefoltB  reported. 

Action. 

No  action. 

Kind. 

Ntmi- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
centage. 

Num* 
ber. 

Per- 
oentage. 

441 
104 

62 
160 

366 
68 
45 

138 

80.6 
66.4 
72.6 
02.0 

86 
36 
17 
12 

19.6 
34.6 
S7.4 
8.0 

Total  

767 

606 

80.0 

161 

20.0 

Results  obtained  by  medical  inspector  aided  by  a  nurm. 


SchooL 

Nurse. 

Reoommendatioaa. 

Pvoent 
acted 

upon. 

Number. 

Acted 
upon. 

Not  acted 
upon. 

1  

324 
446 

320 
266 

262 
434 

282 
226 

62 
68 
88 
89 

80.86 
97.63 
88.12 
86.28 

I.  

 do  

1,364 

1,904 

160 

88.9 
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Reiults  obtained  by  medical  inspector  not  aided  by  a  nvrse. 


Sohool. 

Nune. 

Pwosot 
•otad 
upon. 

Number. 

Aeted 
upon. 

Not  acted 
upon. 

283 
582 
441 
474 

83 
152 
94 
91 

200 
480 
847 
888 

29.82 
26.12 
21.81 
19.2 

 do  

7  

 do  

8  

 do  

1,780 

420 

1,800 

23.0 

Schools.   80 

Nones   0 

Old  cases  42,860 

New  cases   16,341 

Oases  cored   10,960 

Visits  to  schoob   6,108 

Visits  to  home  fold)   3,096 

Visits  to  home  (new)   1, 928 


Total  visits  to  dispensary   5, 146 


Sohool  consultations  ^parents)   754 

Sohool  oonsoltations  u>upils)   2, 687 

Total  school  oonsoltations   3,441 

Examinations  for  andeanliness   80,000 

Examinations  for  bureau  of  municipal  research   787 

KEWKAYBB,  S.  W.   A  practical  Byetem  of  medical  inflpection  with  trained 

nurses,  adapted  for  public  schools  of  large  cities.   New  York  medical  journal,  87: 

637-39,  April  4, 1908.  forms. 

Reprinted. 

Discusses  the  medical  inspection  system  devised  by  Dr.  NewnuiTer  for  use  in  Philadelphia  sdhools. 
The  chief  faoton  considered  were: 
**  L  The  eliminstlon  of  usdess  derioal  work. 

"2.  Methods  whioh  would  secure  cooperation  between  medical  inspector,  nurse,  principal  and 
teacher,  and  parents. 

"3.  The  unnecessary  exdusion  of  pupils,  and,  when  excluded,  their  return  in  the  shortest  jKMsfble 
time. 

"4.  Each  party  concerned  assumes  his  or  her  share  of  the  responsibilities,  and  errors  can  easily  be 
.traced  to  their  source. 
"5.  Records  and  reports  are  few  and  can  readily  be  referred  to  for  practical  purposes." 

Philadelphia.   Supexintendent  of  public  Bchoola.   School  nurses.   In  hit 
Annual  report,  year  ending  December  31,  1910.   p.  44-45.  table. 

"The  nurse  teaches  both  the  pupils  and  the  parents  the  value  of  practical  hygiene  and  aceompliAet 
TtsuitM.  She  thus  becomes  ...  an  Invaluable  adjunct  to  medical  inspection." 

Record  of  results  hi  schools  where  nurses  are  employed  as  compared  with  schools  without  nurses. 
A  somparattve  study  by  the  Department  of  health  and  charities. 

SCHOOLS  HAVING  NURSES. 


Recommendations. 

F^oent 

Schools. 

Number. 

Acted 
upon. 

acted 
upon. 

324 

262 

80.0 

445 

434 

07.5 

320 

282 

88.1 

265 

226 

86.3 

1,354 

1,204 

88.0 
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BIBLIOGBAPHY  'OF  MEDICAL  INSPEGTIOK. 
SCHOOLS  WITHOUT  NURSES. 


MoDaaiel.. 

L/nd  

Wyoming.. 
B^Tiiolds.. 

Total 


383 

88 

29.  S 

583 

152 

26.1 

441 

04 

2L3 

474 

91 

19.2 

1,780 

420 

38.0 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

St.  Louis.   Board  of  education.    Department  of  school  hygiene,   in  it$ 

Annual  report,  year  ending  June  30, 1911.   p.  141-48. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  oorps  of  six  nnraee  waa  added  to  the  Department.  Duties  and  lines 
along  whkdi  their  work  was  carried  on: 

*'l.  To  assist  inspector  of  hygiene  in  his  examinations  and  to  oarry  oat  his  instmetions. 

"3.  To  keep  records  of  ohfldren  examined,  making  special  notes  as  to  yrhsA  treatment  has  been 
obtained. 

"3.  To  examine  all  absentees  returning  to  sdhool  before  they  enter  rooms,  with  a  view  of  detecting 
evidence  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  excluding  or  holding  children  in  suitable  quarters  for 
further  examination  by  inspector  of  hygiene. 

"4.  To  visit  homes  of  all  excluded  children  or  children  whose  parents  do  not  respond  to  repeated 
notices  from  the  inspector  of  hygiene  of  the  existence  of  some  physical  defects,  which  materially  impedes 
the  child's  progress  in  schooL 

"6.  To  interview  and  advise  parents,  getting  information  of  the  social  and  hygienic  conditions  of 
the  home  of  pupils  incorrigible  or  morally  weak,  suggesting  proper  clothing,  food  and  cleanliness. 

"6.  Advising  parents  or  guardians  of  the  need  of  certain  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  also  advis- 
ing them  where  the  tree  medioal  and  dental  clinics  are,  also  where  the  free  chlldrens  hospitals  are 
located. 

"7.  When  the  time  will  permit,  they  can  make  eye  and  ear  tests  of  children  selected  by  the  inspec- 
tor of  hygiene. 

"8.  To  be  responsible  for  the  personal  hygiene  and  cleanliness  of  all  children  under  their  care. 

To  observe  the  matter  of  ventilation,  Ug^t,  heat,  and  proper  seating  of  children,  and  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  principal  and  supervisor  of  hygiene. 

"10.  To  assist  in  caring  for  children  ^o  are  in  need  of  emergency  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
while  in  school,  having  an  emergency  chest  at  her  dispcsaL 

"11.  To  assist  principals,  teachers  and  inspectors  in  determining  the  matter  of  nnfltness  or  fatigue 
among  the  school  difldren,  especially  in  the  matter  of  physical  training. 

"12.  Their  visits  to  the  homes  of  excluded  and  sick,  absent  children  will  be  the  direct  means  of 
having  them  returned  to  school  at  the  very  earliest  possible  moment." 

Nuiee  record  blanks,  p.  143-46.  Other  blanks,  p.  147,  149. 

Summary  of  district  nurseM*  reports. 

Visits  to  homes  of  pupils   1.560 

Viiits  to  hospitals   55 

Visits  to  cUnios   934 

Operations  secured  throu^  visits   253 

Fitted  with  glasses  throng  visits   191 

Bmeraancy  attentions  at  aohool   1,003 

Dental  treatments   196 


TRAINING  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTORS,  SCHOOL  NURSES, 
AND  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

American  academy  of  medicine.  Report  of  Committee  for  teaching  preventive 
medicine  in  imiversities  and  normal  schools.  Its  Bulletin,  13  :  20-22,  February 
1912. 

Chairmn,  Henry  B.  Hemenway. 
A  preliminary  report 

"Preventive  medicine  is  not  taught  in  a  thorough  manner  by  most  medical  schools.  Very  few hoon 
are  devoted  to  this  branch  In  the  advised  cunioulum.  .  .  . 

Secondly,  there  are  few  oompetent  to  take  positions  as  professors  of  public  health  in  universities.  .  .  . 
At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  under  .  .  .  Prof.  Ravenel,  a  course  in  public  health  has  been  inaogu- 
rated.  Columbia  and  Cornell  universities  and  the  Kassachusetts  institute  of  technology  are  doing  the 
same.  Judging  from  results,  the  Massaehusetts  faistitute  of  technology  is  today  giving  better  instm^ 
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tt»intlito]|«»thMfiiiymedloMlMlu>olinA]iMrte    The  QAizia  lettnrar  at  th*  Norfbrnteni  oni- 
VBoHQr  ftr  im  Witt  be  Dr.  Ullton  J.  Roatom. 
DlMoadoa:  9^  2^28^ 

BfUBJSTEPPr^  James.  The  teaching  of  school  hyg:ieiie.   Medical  record,  79:  711-12, 
April  22, 1911. 

CgoraM  of  inrtmotion  befcf^  eaadkiate  loc  diploma  la  aokoei  liyg*<ge  to  xUnlUed  to  •TOwhwtiara,  in; 
PiBOtioAl  inatraotioQ  in  ohildrai's  diaeiiw  (three  months).  2.  RTaminfttion  of  the  eye,  ear,  noae, 
and  throat  (three  months).  3.  Sdiool  hygiene,  as  oatUned  abo^a  (six  months),  the  oourse  to  iaehide 
pnctieal  examination  of  sohooL  ohildna under  aspeeially  rtoocniied  teaoher." 

The  diploma  woold  require  bat  a  year's  additional  8f«eial  training.  "If  sooh  a  dipioma  were  Ineti" 
to^,  and  satlsiintogy  Instruetion  given  la  eohoot  hygtoe,  the  standard  of  the  sehool  phyaioian  woold 
be  raised." 

I>nMAN,  Normaa  Bdwaid.   Education  and  ita  economic  ralne  in  ^e  field  of 
preventive  medicine.  The  need  for  a  School  of  sanitary  science  and  public  health. 
Columbia  university  quarterly,  10,  Jime  1908,  supplement.   70  p.  dia^.  map. 
tables.  (Appendix  I,  II) 
Bibliography:  p.  0^70.  Reprinted. 

A  school  of  preventive  medicine  should  be  planned  to  give  Instmction  to  the  following  groaps: 
1.  Students  preparing  Ibr  the  praotloe  of  medicine.  2.  Stadents  preperlng  for  oflloes  of  health  boards 
and  sanitary  inspectors.  8.  Students  preparing  for  sanitary  engfaieerlng— oIvH,  military  and  navaL 
4.  Students  preparing  for  work  as  school  and  college  teachers,  school  nurses  and  school  Inspectcra. 
6.  Students  preparing  for  work  as  officers  of  charity  societies  and  institutions,  vMtfog  nurses  and 
«<social  worken."  6.  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  7.  Students  preparing  for  tlie  work  of 
legtfdatora.  8.  The  public. 

Subjects  of  inatruction  proposed  for  school 
Conditions  oonoemed  In  the  causation  and  occorrenoee  of  disease  In  individuals,  groaps  of  *nitTtrtnelt 

SBd  ^^nfyiTwft|[^<f- 

-ft-Modes  of  transmission,  portals  of  infeotlen,  geographical  and  seascoal  distrlbuticn  of  tnnwmlttabla 
and  epldemfe  diseases,  and  the  approved  methods  of  prevention  of  theee  and  other  diseases. 

+ Legal  aspects  of  methods  or  isolation,  quarantine,  medical  and  senttary  inspection,  oempnlsery 
vaocination  and  Inoculation,  school  attendance,  notification,  and  of  methods  fbr  prsventtng  the  trans- 
miasian  of  communicable  and  epidemic  diseases. 

4-Tlie  Uqnor  problem;  hisanlty,  pauperism  and  crime  dependent  on  disease  and  tatempwMieei 

4-AAMrieaa  social  conditions  (InohidtBC  immigratliMi,  ttM  fltowtib  and  eonoealntkni  el  pepitalloo 
in  oities.  with  the  attendant  dangers). 

+Seoltary  legislation  and  orranlzatlon. 

Prinoipies  (^reUef;  orsanizea  charltias. 

Soctel  and  moral  prophylaxiB. 

^Diseases  of  animab  transmittable  to  man;  relation  of  Inseots  to  disease. 

-I-Hygiene  of  the  ohild  and  the  adult,  the  schocd  and  the  tenement  house,  hygiene  of  iwtflatlng, 
heating,  atmos|iheric  poQutions,  and  their  Influence  on  health  and  disease. 


•t-Correctioa  ofoondltions  ^imich  interfere  with  the  iihysioel  weU^  of  school  dhfldren. 
H-Sodal  and  vital  statistics. 

4- AdottenM  and  unwludesoBe  food;  markets,  bakertoe,  iMMe,  resta^ 
goods  and  water  supplies. 

H-Dairv  products;  mUk,  etc;  Inspectian  of  herds  and  dairies;  use  of  tnberouUn  test,  pasteurlEatlan, 
milk  analysis  and  laws. 

*DangefooB  ooeopatione  and  preventable  efflhlonti 

+ Excursions  for  sick  children,  fresh  air  funds,  visiting  nnrsing*  eto. 

+ Sanitary  museum  exhibits  (see  Park's  ICuseum  catalogue). 

Ctwpiaer*9  note:  Cross  mark  (+)  indicates  subjects  included  in  training  of  school  inspeefeore;  to  wtdoli 
aattior  adds:  Medical  and  sanitary  inspection. 

Sut^ects  marked  with  astar  (*)  may  be  omitted  in  training  of  school  teachers;  to  whioh  training  tiie 
author  adds: 

Municipal,  State,  and  National  Government 

Municiapl  sanitation:  (1)  Pollution  of  water  and  ice  suppUes,  methods  of  purification  and  relation  to 
health  and  disease.  (2)  Construction  of  reservoirs,  filtration  plants,  sewage  and  water  systems;  methods 
of  sewage  and  reftase  disposal;  street  cleaning.  (8)  Public  baths,  parks,  and  comfort  stations.  (4)  PubUe 
nainnceB,  oflensfve  trades,  smoke,  stables,  noises  and  fflth. 

John  HivisoxL  Standardization  ol  the  health  and  devl/^iwnent  require- 
nent.  Oalilomia.  State  boaid  of  health.  Monthly  bulletin,  5:  190-01,  February 

mo. 

MedMdvpectQcy  in  CaUitoraia* 

*«At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  bUl  was  pawed  anthnriiiiigaohoolboarda*  to 
and  development  supervision  in  the  publiq  schools  of  this  State.'  The  law  further  provides  that  the 
^yiyi^ty^g  Staff  tat  hft^^fM  fuld  dfl'v*4<yF***n^  supervision  ahaU  consist  of  jfvfvnn  ^aM^^a  a  lila  rffpi/yiwa 
of  the  high  sehnol  ot  grammar  grade,  and  pereons  holding  a  oartifloate  to  practioe  medlnine  and  sorgery. 
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b  ftddttlaB  peraoDS  so  qnalilled  miut  hsv  %  betiXt  and  developmeiit  oertiflottkt  iMMd  hj  wmtf 
boards  of  edooation  on  presentation  of  a  'reoommandfttton  from  the  State  board  of  edooatlon  oertliyinc 
special  fitness  for  the  work.'  The  law  provides  no  standard  of  reqnlrement  by  which  the  State  board 
of  edooatlon  shall  aot  In  determining  'spedal  fitness,'  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  In  choo^ 
ing  the  medical  members  of  the  staff,  the  endorsement  of  the  candidate  by  his  county  medical  assooto- 
tion  be  seoored  by  the  State  board  of  edooatlon.  This  is  a  most  ezoeUsnt  idea  as  an  additional  sals- 
goard  with  regard  to  medical  fitness,  bat  takes  no  aoooont  of  the  'special  fitness'  desirable  in  deaUng 
wtth  problems  of  tho  poblio  health.  .  .  .  The  IbUowlng  Is  an  attempt  to  soggest  a  plan  of  procedon 
which  will  serve  to  standardise  this  requirement. 

<'ReoomniendatioDs  from  the  State  board  of  odnoatlfln  oertuying  special  fitness  for  health  and  dsval- 
opment  soperrislon  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  wOl  be  granted  only  to: 

"(a)  PenoDs  oertlfled  by  the  Untversity  of  CaUfinla  or  other  institotion  of  like  standing  as  haTlng 
completed  a  oourse  in  hygiene  covering  the  following  sobfeots: 

"  L  Smdtmrf  engineering.  Elementary  knowledge  of  theoonstraotion  and  sanltatkm  of  water  si^pllsa, 
the  disposal  of  sewage  and  sewerage  systems,  and  the  disposal  of  refose. 

"2.  Santiarf  arekiUehir*.  The  plumbing,  lighting,  heating,  and  ventiUtion  of  boildings. 

^3.  F^intpeeHcn,  The  sanitation  of  the  meat,  milk,  vegetaUe,  and  grocery  sopply  and  the  dete^ 
tion  of  adulterants. 

"4.  PerwwU  kfgietu.  The  wwwitlaJs  of  personal  hygiene  Innlnding  anthropometry  and  the  prescrip- 
tion of  ezerdse. 

"5.  Vital  iUittitkt.  The  application  of  statlsttoal  methods  to  tho  oonaervatian  Of  the  pobUo  health. 
**t.  Epidemiology.  The  hygiene  of  transmissible  diseases. 

»7,  SanUary  law.  The  health  Uws  of  the  State,  the  school  lawa  of  the  State,  and  the  Federal  lawa 
designed  to  conserve  the  pubUo  health. 

"(P)  Persons  otherwise  qoalifled,  passing  an  examination  in  ths  above  men  tinned  topios  to  be  givsa 
by  the  State  board  of  health. 

«The  examination  mentioned  in  section  (h)  could  be  given  dther  by  the  State  board  of  edocation, 
by  the  State  board  of  health,  by  the  State  board  of  medical  exandners,  or  by  the  State  board  of  exam- 
Iners  for  registration  of  nurses  appointed  by  the  regents  of  the  university." 

BBCHB,  Arthur.  A  report  on  the  teaching  and  practice  of  hygiene  in  the  public 
nomud  schools  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  2: 429-39, 
October  1911.  tables. 

Questionnaire  sent  to  191  of  the  203  most  important  normal  schools  listed  in  v.  1  of  the  Bureau  of  edo- 
cation report  for  1909,  elicited  returns  from  M.  "BxaeOg  oneMfitf^  84  heard  fntm  o/cr  no  hggiem 
eommt  atldefrom  the  hygiene  gioen  wiA  pkytMogy  or  inddentaUf  in  eonnet  on  eehool  mamagement,  meOiodt 
of  dateee,  pegehologp,  de."  Nine  sohoob  give  neither  physiotogy  nor  hygiene,  and  only  one  school 
attempts  to  train  siwdal  teachers  of  hygiene. 

BILL,  Dftvid  Spence.  The  cooperation  of  educational  and  of  medical  departments 
of  American  imiversities.  In  American  school  hygiene  association.  Proceedings, 
1912.  Springfield  [Mass.]  American  physical  education  review,  1912.  p.  13^1. 
tables. 

AUoin  Sdenoe,  n.  s.  M:  «47-^,  November  U,  1913.   na&*  The  need  of  praotloal  oooperstlon  of  edae»> 

tknitl  and  of  medical  departments  in  modem  univeroltles. 
Reprinted. 

Questionnaire  sent  to  medical  colleges  and  departments  embraces  the  following  questions: 

(a)  What  courses  intended  spedfloally  for  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  are  being  olteed  by 
your  medical  department?  (b)  Duration  of  courses?  (c)  Number  enrolled  this  year?  (tf)  Any  osfw 
tificate  or  diploma  awarded  for  completlan  of  same  by  teachers  or  prospective  teeohecsf 

"n.  (a)  What  courses  in  pedagogy  are  offered  by  your  department  of  pedagogy  or  education  for  the 
benefit  of  physicians  or  medical  students  or  nurses  who  are  or  intend  to  become  inepectors  of  schooM 
(5)  Duration  of  courses?  (c)  Number  enrolled  this  year?  (tf)  Any  certtflcate  or  diploma  awarded  for 
completion  of  same  by  physidans,  medical  students  or  nurses? 

"in.  Please  write  any  other  relevant  information  or  practical  snggestloa  regarding  possible  need  for 
cooperation  between  medical  and  pedagogioal  departments." 

Of  the  112  inquiries  sent  to  the  medical  ooUeges,  flO  responses  were  received;  of  the  ISO  soit  to  depart- 
SMoCs  and  schools  of  education,  106  responses  were  received. 

Meet  of  the  responses  from  medical  oolleges  Indicate:  **No  work  whatever  for  the  benefit  of  ptospeetlfe 
teeohers";  from  educational  departments,  "no  work  especially  Intended  for  medtoal  tnepectoii,  lohool 
nurses  or  school  sanitarians";  from  medical  and  from  educational  depertments  of  certain  untvertftka, 
"no  active  affiliation  reported."  Scarcely  half  a  dosennniverBMee  report  a  reasonably  eflseilve  scheme 
for  cooperation  of  medical  and  educational  departments.  The  cooperation  of  trained  woritasES  In  the 
nedioe-pedagogioal  field  has  gained  headway  against  dlflksultles.  .  .  . 

"1.  With  reference  to  the  need  of  the  schools,  prevlsloos  should  be  made  for  senior  medleal  ftodenti^ 
and  espedaUy  for  graduatee,  in  the  eduoatftonal  department  for  Inslruetlfln  and  training  in  the  eesen» 
tlalB  of  pedamy*  •  •  •  Inbaaalstudy  of  peyehotagy  ofoosBmesiiitawttotsMberandphysifllaii,  the 
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m^ority  of  nttdloal  stodflnts  oMaln  iM>  STstemstie  tni^^ 

report,' half  or  mere  of  the  medical  aehoobieqiri^  .  .  . 

"Medical  stndenti  who  undflrtakie  the  work  in  pedagogy  as  prospective  school  inspectors  or  school 
pliysfdaiis  Aoald  undertake  the  extra  training  either  in  a  graduate  year  or  elect  a  minininin  during 
the  aenkv  year  of  the  medical  coarse.  ... 

"2.  Appcopdateoonrses  In  edncatlan  should  be  offlered  prospectiTe  school  mirsee. 

"3.  The  coOe^B  stadent  who  desires  to  become  a  specialist  in  school  hygiene  or  a  pablic  sanitarian 
may  omit  the  legnlar  medical  eoorse  and  proceed  from  the  bachelor's  degree  to  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  hjfftm  or  to  the  new  degree  of  doctor  of  publio  health  .  .  .  candidates  tot  the  bachelor  of  arts  in 
fdncalton  ahoDld  be  permlttad  to  follow  hygiene  as  a  mMjcr  sobjeet,  extending  throo^  at  least  three 
3^«ais.  ...  In  the  ooarses  In  hygtane,  [ireveiiUre  medicine,  physiology  and  psychiatry,  the  medical 
dqparlmBBt  may  be  utUiaed.  .  .  . 

''4.  In  the  study  of  the  school  problems  of  elimination,  retardation,  repeating,  and  of  the  exceptional 
ddld,  the  department  of  edncatlan  should  lead.  The  educational  laboratory  and  pathologioal  clinic, 
ana4)miot  to  the  laboratory  of  psychology,  is  one  point  for  oonoentration  of  effort  upon  these  problems, 
by  cooperation  of  psytdiologist,  physksian,  sootologist,  and  teacher." 

KOBBB|  George  X.  Hygiene  and  dietetics.  American  academy  of  medicine. 
Bulletin,  U:  779-86,  December  1910. 

Outlines  lectures  for  a  course  intended  to  give  to  students  such  knowledge  "as  may  enable  them  to 
differentiate  between  wholesome  articles  of  food  and  drink.  .  .  .  The  examination  of  air  in  rooms,  the 
▼dootty,  CMiditlon  and  quality  of  air  currents  are  considered.  .  .  .  The  organic  analyses  of  water  and 
its  Ttfious  forms  of  pollution,  together  with  the  examination  of  soils." 

Under  "List  of  lectures''  are:  The  alcohol  and  tobacco  question.  Importance  of  good  teeth.  House 
sunftatian.  Lighting.  Hygiene  of  schools— Medical  bmptetkm  of  school  children  and  the  prereotlen 
of  permanent  disabilities  in  childhood.  Social  and  moral  prc^hylaxis. 

IaANKFOBB,  J.  S.  The  public  school  and  the  prevent!^  of  tuberculosif.  Texas 
State  journal  of  medicine,  5:  403-406,  March  1910. 


"A  careful  study  of  tuberculosis  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  ounionlum  of  every  school,  beginning 
at  the  fourth  grade  and  extending  through  the  grammar  school.  .  .  . 

''First.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  offidato  to  see  that  buHdings  are  kxsated  on  ample  grounds  and  in  airy 
placesysoftf  as  possible;  that  the  premises  are  kept  clean  and  sanitary;  that  the  bufldings  are  arranged 
to  the  best  advantage  for  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  that  extremes  may  be  aroided;  that  seats 
are  adjustable  and  that  everything  is  done  to  protect  children  from  dlMase  and  to  promote  good  health 
and  davelopment.  The  comse  of  study  .  .  .  should  be  .  .  .  lightened;  the  mental  strain  should  ba 
relieved  and  more  attention  given  to  the  physieal  side  of  life.  ... 

"Secondinimportanceis  the  health  and  preparation  of  the  teacher.  She  mnst  be  free  from  tubereo- 
kieis  .  .  .  fand]  must  be  deeply  impressed  that  theprwentton  of  tuberculosis  stands  first  in  any  system 
of  edoeation.  .  .  .  She  should  ha;ve  a  keen  huight  Into  the  general  condition  of  her  pupils,  as  well  as  a 
wide  scope  of  information  concerning  mness.  .  .  .  She  should  urge  that  every  practice  promoting  general 
health  hi  sohod  \m  is  carried  out. 

"Third.  Praetloal  courses  of  taistruotion  should  follow  thii  equipment." 

FATiMEB,  George  Thomas.  The  short-comings  of  municipal  public  health 
administration.   American  city,  5:  64-68,  August  1911. 

"In  but  seven  of  the  [44  DUnoii]  cities  have  the  health  ofDoers  been  permitted  to  serve  sul&cientiy 
long  to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  city  or  to  work  out  sanitary 
and  publio  health  reforms.  In  15  cities  changes  have  been  made  every  two  years,  and  in  six  ...  every 
year." 

BOSENATTy  Milton  Joseph.  The  department  of  preventive  medicine  and  hygiene 
and  the  new  degree  of  doctor  of  public  health.  Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal, 
166:  886-87,  June  13, 1912. 

Course  authorised  by  the  fMsulty  of  madicine  on  June  22, 1910,  by  Harvard  university  president  and 
fallows,  leading  to  the  degree  Dr.  P.  H. 

"While  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  publio  health  are  adyiMd  first  to  tske  the  medioalcoursts, 
the  medical  degree  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Those  who  desire  to  specialise  in  sanitsryengtoeering,  sanitary 
architecture,  sanitary  chemistry,  vital  statistics  or  other  branches  of  public  health  work  may  receive 
the  degree  after  four  years  of  wodc  following  the  bachelor^  degree.  ..  .  In  any  case  a  minimum  of  one 
year  of  residence  is  required." 


I  Flezner,  Abraham.  Medieal  education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  a  Report  .  .  .  New  York 
City  I*  ISKfi  846  pw  maps,  tables.  $\  (Carnegie  fvundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaohing.  BuOs- 
tin,nB.4) 


Heprinted* 
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BnGKBBr,Wmiam  Colby.  The  making  ol  a  health  ofBew.  Oaltfonm  Stale  jMmal 

of  medicine,  9:  155-56,  April  1911. 

The  coarse  to  be  ''offered  by  the  Oakland  (California)  collage  of  medicine  will  cover  one  year  and  .  .  . 
wHI  indade  general  imd  personal  hygiene,  sanitary  en^eering,  especial  stress  being  laid  on  the  colleo- 
tion,  storage,  purification  and  delivery  of  water,  and  the  collection,  purification  and  disposal  of  sewage; 
theoretical  plumbing;  sanitary  architecture;  sanitary  law»  bacteriology^  parasitology  iufilnding  medical 
entomology,  sanitary  chemistry  and  food  inspection. 

Discussion:  p.  156-58. 

mPIiSY,  Alfred  B.  Training  lor  public  health.   New  Yotk  medical  joninal, 

93  :  985-87,  May  20,  1911. 

"Training  for  public  health  servioe  inyolvea  tha  preparation  of  physksiana  and  ot  mmm,  .  .  .  Such 
a  ooorse  should  include: 

« Hygiene  studied  from  public,  semipubllc,  and  personal  standpoints.  Public  hygiene  inoludee 
nmnicipal,  State,  and  Federal  hygiene.  .  .  .  State  hygiene  attends  to  the  health  affairs  of  towns  and 
rural  communities.  .  .  .  Munich  hygiene  .  .  .  will  require  the  services  of  a  vast  number  of  medical 
men.  .  .  .  Consideratkm  must  be  given  to  sewage,  garbage,  deogUfneas  of  street^  water  supply,  food 
supply,  sanitation  of  dwellings,  innhiding  ventilatfon,  lig^itlng  and  pinmbinft  air  poUutioa,  transmis- 
aible  diseases,  and  child  hygiene. 

''School  hygiene  is  developing  very  n^idly,  its  phases  already  being  so  many  that  it  should  have 
the  entire  time  service  of  medioal  men. 

«In  the  proper  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  many  problems  arising  in  the  field  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, social,  industrial,  economic,  and  medical  factors  must  be  given  their  due  proportions." 

SMATiL,  Willaxd  S.  Schogl  hygiene  in  the  training  of  teacfaen:  The  oiganising 
principle.  In  American  school  hygiene  aasociation.  Proceedings,  1910.  Spring- 
field [Mass.]  American  physical  education  review,  1910.   p.  124-81. 

^  too  in  American  physical  educatfon  review,  16: 685-92,  November  19M>;  &nd  in  Atteatfe  eduostfonal 
journal,  6:  5-6, 40,  September  1910. 

''Health  as  an  end  In  education  requires  that  the  varfeos  factors  ol  the  soImmI  Ufa  aaA  environment 
diaU  be  adequately  understood.  .  .  . 

The  three  faotora  I  havechoeenasilluatrattveewtfnpka,  wonl4  beaetaiefwtedted  .  .  .  m  ol  eawntinl 
impertanee. 

Feiiltfaffoii.  The  point  of  aittMk  is  thaielaition  between  ak  and  m  This  ahaiM  b«  a  nattw  of 
iBtimate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  teaoheni  Aaamatterof  foot,  this  wikitlan  jaUtflaundMitood.  .  . . 

**2,  Sfe  k^gUfu,  .  .  .  The  development  o<  the  eiye  must  be  undeoleod.  The  speeifte  stnrina  and 
degeneratfons  to  which  each  important  part  is  Uahla  most  b«  made  clear.  .  .  .  The  prinoiplea  of  Ugfrt- 
iag  .  .  .  the  vicious  eflects  of  improfftr  posfttiaB;  the  dangm  of  too  prokmiMl  near  woik  and  of  home 
•tody;  improper  methods  in  writing.  .  .  .  Above  all,  it  is  eiMBlial  that  thwe  should  be  a  thofoogh 
study  of  the  hygiene  of  reading  and  definitiaB  of  thfthjfieBio  requirements  for  teoct  books.  . .  . 

«<3.  PftyaM  d^eeU,  ...  The  statfottoa  of  letardatfon  relatively  UtUe  retardatfon  Msocteted 
with  visual  defects,  whereas  the  common  defects  .  .  .  e.  g.,  adenoids,  enlarged  t0nai]%  art  attended 
by  a  relatively  large  anumnt  of  retardatioB.  The  same  Is  true  of  defsetive  hearkif.  .  .  .  Sodhi  deieots 
inevitably  mean  retardaUon  and  i>erversfon  of  development  in  the  ordinary  school  environment.  .  . . 
Teachers  in  training  should  study  the  more  important  physical  defects— their  phystologlcal  character, 
their  specific  effects  upon  psyoho-physioal  development,  their  relations  to  school  praettoes  and  oondi- 
tfons,  and  their  remedies  or  alleviations." 

ffTBWABT,  Blsa.  Sex  hygiene.  9  p.  8^.  (Cheney,  Washington.  Department 
of  school  hygiene.   Bulletin  H.,  no.  1,  Sept.  27, 1911) 

The  Washington  State  board  of  educatfon  passed  resolution,  in  January  1911,  maldnf  sex  hygine  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  State  normal  schools. 

The  course  was  first  given  at  the  Cheney  State  normal,  summer  session  1911.  ItequeDtboiletineare 
to  be  sent  out,  detailing  the  plan  and  progress  of  the  work. 

The  oouxse  ''is  concerned  first  with  the  primary  principles  of  biology,  (a)  protoplasm,  (6)  Ufls,  (e)  the 
oeU  theory,  (d)  germ  cells  and  their  life  cycle;  2d,  the  evolution  of  sex;  3d,  human  leprodiMtion  present- 
ing the  (a)  anatomical  and  (6)  physiefogioal  phases  briefly,  (e)  embryologicaL  development  touohing 
i^on  prenatal  influences,  (d)  birth;  4th,  the  phenomena  of  adolescence  ^lysioal  and  psychical,  the  boy 
andgirl  problem  and  its  solution,  adolescent  reading  and  amusements;  6th,  the  pathology  of  sex 
among  school  children,  causation  and  treatment,  social  diseasea  and  the  social  eviL  This  phase  of  the 
mbject  will  be  treated  briefly  .  .  .  dth,  socfologioal  aspects  of  sex,  (a)  reoognised  social  conventions, 
wbaX  they  are  for  and  their  meaning,  (6)  the  nature  and  obligations  of  the  fiamily  and  the  sancity  of  the 
heme,  (e)  the  centripetal  tendencies  of  iiunfly  lilto  against  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  Industrial  life, 
id)  studies  of  the  theories  of  inheritance  and  environment,  (<)  etigenioa,  (/)  infent  mortality,  oaoMS  and 
preventfons,  (g)  race  suicide  and  the  dnttss  of  edoeaters  in  the  pi  eeen  siion  of  the  eaoa.** 


nrsPBOTOBS,  nxjbses,  and  teachers. 
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TSBMAV,  Lvwis  IL  TiotemAimal  tnd&lng  for  diikl  hygiene.  Popular  science 
monthly,  80: 289-97,  March  1912. 
*TlMaitai(ttemay  t)esaiimiedaplii»8ent«Dee:  Tkejikftklan'itnMngioeinolquul^hifnf^tii 

pups.  'nuB  mftin  perpo««f  tUs  Milote  is  to  loneBt  taotatlvely  .  .  .  aome  of  the  more  ImportMl 
lines  of  prohwtnnil  preperstkm  neoenery  for  those  who  are  to  work  in  any  field  of  child  hygiene  Id 
the  poUio  schools. 

"EdDcetfonalhygkne  has  four  chief  aspects:  (1)  *  Medical  Inspection,*  including  roatine  exntn  tnatlons 
lor  phyrital  deisets  and  ooasequsnt  foUevPHip  service;  (2)  sapereision  of  physical  training,  inohidiag 
free  play,  gymnastics,  and  athletic  sports;  and  (3)  child  psychology,  including  clinical  work  with  men- 
tally and  morally  atypical  children,  the  hygiene  of  Instruction,  etc.;  (4)  researches  tn  school  heating, 
Ughttng,  ventilation,  seating,  sanitation  and  other  externals  affecting  the  health  of  the  child.  Each  of 
these  divisions  has  of  course  its  logical  subdivisions  but  as  only  the  very  largest  cities  could  employ 
A  move  sperjalised  stall  than  this  scheme  calls  for  it  is  nnneeessary  to  oarry  the  dasrification  farther. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  school  health  officers  will  probably  for  some  years  to  come  have  to 
•erve  more  or  less  in  all  these  c^iacities.  Assuming,  however,  the  fcmr  separate  lines  of  specializatkm 
^Sbom  iWi^iMtirt  let  «e  examine  the  geoeral  and  qwolal  comes  of  ^udy  which  would  be  necessary  fbr 
Ihafr  soceenfol  pcuvait. 

"To  begin  with.  It  would  aseni  that  the  time  requirement  ooold  not  reasonably  be  placed  belt  w  Hven 
years  In  addition  to  a  four  year  hif^  school  course.  This  corresptmds  to  the  usual  allotment  for  the 
doctorate  of  philosophy  and  to  that  for  the  doctorate  of  medicine  in  our  sixteen  best  medical  schools. 
Using  the  seven-year  basis  for  our  calculation,  the  course  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions.  The  first 
three  ymn  woold  be  given  to  regular  oollege  work  in  which  the  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  bfology, 
piiystology,  psychology,  paidology,  sociology  and  at  least  one  modem  language  would  be  tai^ht.  The 
next  three  years  would  be  ample  time  in  which  to  give  all  that  Is  needful /or  the  »ckool  kealih  officer  out 
ot  the  present  medical  curriculum,  besides  leaving  a  fair  margin  for  collateral  work  in  psychology,  paid- 
ology, and  the  technical  aspects  of  education.  The  last  year  would  be  reserved  for  carefully  supervised 
eUnical  practise  In  the  pubUe  sdbools.  Proof  of  abttity  to  read  both  French  and  German  should  be 
re<iciind  a  year  before  the  end  of  the  ooone,  for  meet  of  the  important  researches  in  school  hygiene  are 
fci  these  languages. 

Fhysioians  will  of  course  object  to  the  time  aUotment  for  the  second  division.  How,  they  wfU  ask, 
can  you  condense  a  medical  course  into  three  years,  to  say  nothing  of  a  margin  to  be  left  for  psychology 
■id  paidology?  The  answer  is  more  in  terms  of  eUminatfon  than  of  condensation.  Pharmacology, 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics  can  be  discarded  in  a  lump,  with  a  consequent  saving  of  a  full  half 
year.  Doing  the  same  for  the  obstetrlce,  gynecology  and  most  of  the  surgery  effects  a  farther  saving  of 
three-qairlers  of  a  year.  This  makes  a  year  and  a  quarter  off  the  present  medical  course.  Further, 
for  the  purpose  here  tn  question,  minor  savings  oould  be  effected  in  several  subjects,  as,  for  example, 
anatomy,  In  which  the  minimum  of  408  hours  required  by  the  best  medical  schools  oould  here  be  taken 
for  the  marlmum.  Finally,  the  additional  year  of  clinical  experience  in  the  schools  would  take  the  place 
of  most  of  the  usual  courses  in  the  hospital  and  dispensary,  so  that  almost  half  of  the  second  three  years 
would  be  left  for  psychology,  paidology,  education,  socfofogy,  school  hygiene,  gymnastic  sports,  etc, 
the  amoant  of  each  being  dependent  upon  the  student's  choice  among  the  four  special  lines  above 
named:  medical  inspection,  clinieal  child  ps]rchology,ph3rsical  training  and  school  sanitation.  Through- 
out the  ooufse  time  would  be  saved  and  effectiveness  promoted  by  never  losing  sight  of  the  prolMonal 
nature  of  the  courses.  Phystology,  pathology  and  bacteriology,  as  well  as  psychology  and  sociology, 
would  have  to  be  taught  in  their  relatfons  to  the  ultimate  work  to  be  done,  not  as  so  many  unitary  and 
oomplste  siienceB.  Even  the  first  three  years  ought  to  be  conscious  of  the  professional  end. 

"A  sohool  health  officer,  the  product  of  such  a  school,  would  be  of  far  greater  service  to  educatkm 
OHtt  is  the  asoalsehoelpfayBioian  and  would  probiA>ly  be  worth  more  to  society  in  the  long  nm  than  a 
dosen  well-trained  practitioners.  At  least  one  such  specialist  in  child  hygiene  is  needed  for  every  2,000 
sohod  ohildren.  California  needs  200,  the  United  States  at  least  7,000.  What  university  will  be  the 
first  to  undertake  their  production?'' 

WHTPPLB,  Ouj  Montrose.  The  inetruction  of  teachera  in  school  hygiene.  Ped- 
agogical seminary,  17:  44-50,  March  1910. 

Status  df  the  teaifliing  of  schdol  hygiene  to  teaohers:  Course  outlines;  time  needed. 
WIN8LOW,  Oharles  Bdward  Axnory.   Hie  rdle  of  the  visiting  nurse  in  the  cam- 
paign for  pahlic  health.   American  journal  of  nursing,  11:  909-20,  August  1911. 

Establishment  and  value  of  sohool-nurse  work;  and  the  service  in  homes,  teaching  "public  health." 

"  Most  hospilalttainlngsohoeb  are  net  prepared  tomeet  these  new  needs.  .  .  .  It  is  absurd  to  attempt 
to  train  the  nurses  ...  for  the  public  health  oamx»aign  by  a  course  which  faivolves  two  or  three  hours 
a  week  of  theory  and  00  or  00  hours  in  the  wards,  not  hours  of  ollnloal  instruction,  but  for  the  most  part 
aioutlneofunenlightening  and  exhausting  manual  work.  .  .  . 

"Hie  iHSttuothre  rbftlng  nutse  in  the  pnblto  IxeaKh  campaign  .  .  .  must  have  a  sound  grasp  of  the 
bMogMprliiD^iles  which  underlie  her  woik  so  that  die  ou^t  tohave  as  good  a  grounding  as  the  med- 
Itol  man  In  the  ftodamentali  of  phyiWegy  and  bacteriology  and  hygiene;  and  ...  she  must  be  ao- 
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qamlnted  with  the  broad  ootUnes  of  sanltatkm  and  sociology.  ...  We  may  enqkhasise  as  neoeMsry 
the  provision  of  speoial  graduate  instniotion  for  nurses  speoiatixing  in  these  yarioas  lines." 

WTTMEB,  Idghtner.  Clinical  psychology  and  the  profeesional  training  of  teachera 
(and  others  interested  in  child  welfare)  In  kis  The  special  class  for  backward 
children.  .  .   Philadelphia,  The  Psychological  clinic  press,  1911.   p.  262-75. 

8u  alto  under  The  teaching  of  health  and  hygiene.  Meylan,  George  L.  Report  of  the  oommlttee, 
1910. 

SALARIES  OF  SCHOOL  MEDICAL  INSPECTORS. 

AYBES,  Leonard  P.  Salaries  of  medical  inspectors  in  America  and  in  England. 
Journal  of  education,  70:  149-50,  August  19,  1909. 

[GTJLICE,  Luther  Halsej]  Salaries  of  medical  inspectors.  Pedagogical  semi- 
nary, 19:  225-27,  June  1912.   chart  v. 

No  saUry,  76;  $1  to  $100, 47;  $101  to  $a00,  fiO;  $201  to  $900, 44;  $301  to  $400, 36;  $401  to  $600,  34;  $001  to 
$600. 18;  $601  to  $700,  2;  $701  to  $800,  12;  $801  to  $900,  0;  $901  to  $1,000,  13;  $1,001  to  $1,600,  18;  $1,601  to 
$3,600, 7;  $3,601  to  $4,000, 3.  Fee  aooordhig  to  servioe,  19.  From  artkU  fry  Louis  B.  Blan. 

OX7LICE,  Lather  Halsey  and  AYBBS,  Leonard  P.   Salaries  of  medical  inspec- 
tors and  the  number  of  pupils  per  inspector.   In  their  Medical  inspection  of  schools. 
New  York,  Charities  publication  committee,  1908.   p.  1,  23,  139-49.  table. 
StatistioaL 

Facts  in  regard  to  medical  inspection  in  seventeen  cities. 


Averace 

atteod- 


Medical 
inspec- 
tors. 


Children 
inspector, 


Salaries 
of  in- 
spectors. 


Total  of 
salaries. 


Per 

capita 
com  for 
salaries 

only. 


Boston,  Mass  

Brockton.  Mass.  

Camdeo,  N.  J  

Chelsea,  Mass  

Detroit,  Mich.  

Lawrence,  Mass  

Montdalr,  N.  J  

Newark,  N.  J  

New  Haven.  Conn.. 
New  YorkiN.  Y... 

Patenon,  N.  J  


Seattle,  Wash  

Someryille.  Mass.. 
Bjpringflela,  Mass.. 
woonsocket,  B.  I.. 
Worcester,  Mass. . . 


7,781 
9,718 
6,047 
37,757 
7,638 
2,503 
38,562 
18,136 
623,084 

16,238 

16,174 

11,166 
10,606 
3,862 
18,273 


$0 

7 
1 
3 

27 
1 
4 

1$ 
6 
166 


1,086 
1,111 
9,718 
3,016 
1,398 
7,447 
625 
2,410 
3,637 
8,151 

6,168 

1,470 

1,581 
964 
477 

1,218 


$200 

200 
3,400 
200 
260 
1,600 
306 
400 
340 
1,200 
»  1,600 
*  1,200 
i 1,300 
S600 
300 
350 
50 
200 


$16,000 
1,400 
3,400 
600 
6,750 
1,500 
1,220 
6,400 
1,300 

190,300 

3,900 

7,300 

1,400 
3,750 
300 
3,000 


$0,184 

.179 
.347 
.099 
.178 
.301 
.487 
.166 
.066 
.380 

.261 


.136 


.104 
.164 


1  One.  •  Two.  •  Ten. 

TBBMAN,  Lewis  X.   [Salaries  of  Calif<mia  school  physicians]  Psychological 
clinic,  5:  58,  May  15,  1911. 

Pay  of  school  health  officer  yaries  Urom  $100  to  $3,600  per  year.  Half-time  woritors  (exchiding  nmses) 
noelve  from  $400  to  $1,600,  ftiU-tlme  workers  Drom  $1,500  to  $3,600.  Two  of  the  smaUer  dtles  pay  the 
physidan  for  each  Indlridtia]  papil,  60  osnts  in  one  case,  $1  in  the  other. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  IN  INDIVIDUAL  LOCALITIES  AND 

INSTITUTIONS. 


ALABAMA. 

Bixminghain  public  sehools.  [Superintendent]  Report  of  Medical  director.  In 

kis  Annual  report,  1911.   p.  27-37.  illufl. 
Sifned:  James  8.  McLester,  M.  D. 

Each  teacher  keeps  upon  her  desk  blank  cards  (fig.  1)  upon  which  she  notes  anything  nnosoal  die 
detects  in  a  child;  when  these  cards  are  filled,  she  gives  them  to  the  principal  who  keeps  tbem  until 
the  next  visit  of  the  medical  director,  who  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  poipose,  eTamlnw  all  thcas  pupils 
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whose  reoord  eerdt  have  been  givea  him.  Commonioetioo  with  attached  retam  poetal  is  tent  the 
parent  explaining  case  and  advising  that  physician  be  consulted,  or  the  child  taken  for  free  treatment 
to  the  dJepensary  at  the  HUlman  hoepital;  parant  is  requested  to  take  this  notlfloatkm  to  the  physidan 
or  hospital  as  case  may  be,  and  a  reply  from  the  physician  is  to  be  written  upon  the  return  portal  card. 
This  reply  is  noted  on  the  diUd's  ori^nal  card,  which  is  theo  died  in  an  index  system.  In  cases  where 
no  physician's  reply  is  reoeived,  the  muM  Tisits  the  child's  home,  and  her  data  are  added  on  the  record 
card,  before  Its  final  filing. 

Stady  of  10  elementary  white  schools  (enrollment  of  6,348)  was  begun  in  March  1911.  Resolti— 
L  Temporarily  snbnormal,  102.  IL  Permanently  subnormal:  (1)  Morons,  88;  (2)  imbeefles,  10;  (8) 
Idiots,  4.  m.  Tmant  and  hioorrigible  class:  (1)  Detective  mentality,  16;  (3)  fsfr  mentality,  U.  IV. 
EpQeiptio  elan,  4.  V..Phy8icaUy  defective:  (1)  Physical  trouble,  temporary  or  permanent,  847;  (3) 
the  blind,  8;  (8)  the  deal^mute,  0. 

In  the  Paul  Hayne  school  a  dental  clinio  cares  for  the  defective  teeth.  Central  high  school  has  an 
emergency  hospital  (see  picture,  p.  38). 

Ramplss  of  oards  used  by  the  department  of  medical  ingpmtioa,  p.  36^ 

ARIZOIIA. 


[IjOFEB,  John  D.]  Medical  inspection  of  school  children.  Made  by  competent 
physician,  employed  by  the  board  of  education. 

Letter,  signed  John  D.  Loper,  superintendent,  to  U.  8.  Bureau  of  educatlan,  Division  of  school  hygiene. 

If  ohild  is  found  to  have  any  infectious  or  oontaglouB  diseaee,  he  is  sent  home  with  a  notice  to  parent 
stating  the  case  and  asking  that  he  be  given  treatment  by  physician  of  their  own  choice;  readmitted 
to  sehool  only  npcn  eertiilcate  of  school  physician.  ''About  8  per  cent  of  our  pupils  have  traohoma. 
Bli^ty  per  cent  of  the  children  so  affected  are  among  our  Mexican  population  and  fuUy  00  per  oent 
of  these  children  have  no  means  of  securing  treatment.  Henoe,  our  greatest  problem  in  this  connection 
la  to  provide  some  means  by  which  our  indigent  children  may  be  treated  for  this  disease." 

CALIFORNLL 

Oalifoxnia.  TTxdvenitj.  Statistics  of  the  infirmary.  Medical  examination  of 
new  students,  1906-9,  1909-10.  In  Biennial  report  of  the  President,  1906-1910. 
Berkeley,  The  University  press,  1910.   p.  329-61  (tables  only) 


In  1006-0.  men 
examined,  607; 
women,  376. 


Men.  Women. 


In  1000-10,  men 
examined,  701; 
women,  408. 


Men. 


Qiest  deformity  

Ears,  defective  

Eyes,  defective  

Feet,  vreak  arches  

Heart,  abnormal  

Heiiiia  

Lima,  abnonnal  

Noae.  diseased  

Sboinders: 

Bi^t  lower  

Left  lower  

Stooped  

8ktn,  diseased  

Opine! 

Antero-poeterior  curve 

Latarsl  curve  

Teeth,  poor  

Throat,  diseased  

Tgro^|enlarged  

General  eonditton: 

Excellent  

Good  

Average  

f»lr.?  

Poor  


146 

33 
120 
173 
70 
35 
11 
64 

306 
35 
52 

178 

108 
46 
116 
100 

a 

01 

30 
324 
100 

61 
4 


01 

13 
115 
246 
22 
1 
5 
54 

143 
06 
04 
47 

70 
06 
17 
48 
67 


156 
83 
45 
66 


103 
58 
23 
3 
06 

185 
26 
67 

218 

71 
52 
227 
180 
7 
138 

26 
243 
410 
85 
18 


186 


216 
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10 
13 

111 
34 

116 
27 

14 

118 
150 
170 
56 


21 

171 
181 
78 
17 
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Dajfs  lo9t  in  aKU9e8  inued  on  mscaunt  of  illness. 


1009-10  (At«.>Ma7). 


Mod. 


Women. 


Men. 


Woman. 


Total  

EzoasQs  

Counted  more  than  onoe  

Individails  receiving  exctues, 


6,630 

2,328 
680 
838 


8,013 


UBSIJB,  QeoTge  L.   Health  and  development  supervision  of  the  public  schools 
of  California.   Western  journal  of  education,  15:17-25,  January  1910. 
Asnmbly  bill  No.  303,  p.  25-20. 

AUo  in  Sierra  educational  newi,  6:37-84,  February  1010;  and  with  some  verbal  ohangea,  in  Fayoho- 
loglcal  dinio,  4:33-80,  AprU  16,  lOia 

TBBMAN,  Lewis  M.   Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  California.  Psychological 
clinic,  5:57-62,  May  15,  1911. 

Legidatare,  Mtfoh  1000.  ^'paaeed  bm  aatborixtaig  (not  compeOing)  ottlee  to  nmke  ezpeoditarei  for 
<»iyytBg  oat  an  elaborate  system  of  health  snperyision  in  the  schools.'' 


HOAG,  Bznest  Bryant.  The  cooperation  of  school  health  departments  with  other 
health  agencies.   California  State  journal  of  medicine,  9:18-19,  January  1911. 

Also  in  American  academy  of  medicine.  Bulletin,  13-.3&-30,  February  1911. 

The  medical  clinic  organiied  in  Berkeley  after  the  San  Frandsoo  fire  of  1905,  was  reorganised  with 
staff  of  15  representative  physicians.  The  Berkeley  charity  organisation  joined  with  the  medical  dinio, 
and  the  two  associations  housed  in  a  building  near  the  school  and  city  health  department.  The  Alameda 
oounty  dental  sodety  organized  two  dental  dispensaries,  one  for  Oakland  and  one  for  Berkeley,  oom- 
ptotely  equipped  in  modem  dental  necessities.  The  board  of  education  at  omoe  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Berkeley  dental  dlapeaaaary,  offices  in  connection  with  those  of  the  medical  director  of  schools. 
The  Bed  Grots  and  Tuberooloels  sodeties  will  also  cooperate  with  the  others,  and  Berkeley  will  have 
united  toward  one  common  end  the  efforts  of  the  following  health  agencies:  (1)  The  school  health  depart- 
ment; (2)  the  dty  health  department;  (3)  the  charity  organisation;  (4)  the  medical  dispensary;  (5)  the 
doital  dispensary;  (6)  the  city  charity  commission;  (7)  the  Red  Cross  society;  (8)  the  tuberculosis 
sodety. 

HOAG,  Bmest  Bryant.   A  general  plan  for  health  supervision  in  schools.  Cali- 
fornia.  State  board  of  health.   Monthly  bulletin,  5:  173-78,  February  1910. 

Of  the  first  750  children  referred  to  the  school  physician  by  the  teachers  In  Berkeley,  Cel.,  nearly  70  par 
cent  were  found  to  be  m  need  of  medical  or  dental  attention.  Of  493  children  ta  the  third  to  the  eighth 
grades  indusive,  53  per  cent  used  tea  or  coffee  or  both  daily.  Of  the  493  children,  25  per  cent  habitually 
slept  in  unventHated  bedrooms. 


X«BSLIB,  George  L.  Department  of  health  and  development — Loe  Angeles  city 
schools.  California.  State  board  of  health.  Monthly  bulletin,  5:  180-S5,  Febru- 
ary 1910. 

"(a)  All  matters  pertaining  to  contagious  diseases  are  under  the  direction  of  the  dty  board  of  health, 
which  employs  a  staff  of  physicians  and  schod  nurses  to  attend  to  this  work. 

**(b)  AU  matters  pertaining  to  non-contagious  defects— to  health,  growth  and  devdopment  of  pupils 
and  teachers,  are  under  the  contrd  and  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  and  conducted  in  aoeordanoe 
with  the  health  and  development  law  of  California." 

Los  Angdes  staff  examines  approximatdy  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  each  schod  bufldlng,  sdectlng: 
F(rs<— Pupils  who  fafled  to  be  promoted.  ^Mond— Pupils,  two,  three  or  more  years  behind  school 
grade.  Third— AU  pupfls  sdected  by  prhicipals  and  teachers  as  needing  medical  aid  (glasses,  surgery, 
etc.).  Fowth—AU  pupils  of  low  vitality,  imduly  nervous,  pupils  not  getting  on  well  in  their  schod  work, 
pupils  who  need  an  unusual  amount  of  disciidine,  of  those  with  criminal  tendencies,  etc.  Fifth— AH 
applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  city  schools  undergo  physteal  examination  by  the  staff.  AH 
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toMhen  In  the  schools  report  for  examlnatloii  when  requested  by  the  supertaitendeiit's  office.  Sixths 
Bspecfal  exMninatfcm  to  givm  to  exoeptloDal  children.  ^ewnA—66hodl  bnfldings  are  inspected  by  the 
staff.  jn|^MI^F<dlowHip-work  to  carried  on  by  the  staff ,  by  prlncipato  and  teachers  of  tte 
The  loUowing  to  a  summary  of  examinations  of  Los  Angeles  city  schools: 

Apprmimatt  tufumary  of  Un  monikt*  examinations. 

A.  All  pnplls^ezamined  by  staff. 

BnroOmflnt  of  schools  when  examined  6,M7 

Number  hastily  passed  upon  by  examining  staff  2, 806 

Number  thorough  physiciJ  OTaminatlons  3,846 

Report  df  pkftical  examination. 

Number  deieotiTe  in  eyesight.  3,019 

Notices  sent  to  parents   900 

1,112  to  be  watched  by  teachers  and  exaiflned  further  if  pupil's  health  or  school  work  indicates  farther 
OTamtnatlmi. 

Number  defeotive  in  hearing   862 

Notices  sent  to  parents   175 

Moet  of  the  defective  hearing  to  due  to  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsHs  and  lack  of  care  of  the  nose  and 
throat.  For  thto  reason  special  notices  of  defective  hearing  were  not  sent  to  parents  where  the  cause  was 
otherwisecleaily  indicated. 

Number  defective  sets  of  teeth   1, 395 

Notices  sent  to  parents   1,395 

Adenoids  present   1,322 

Notices  sent  to  parents  6,670 

6S2  to  be  watched  by  teachers  and  reexamined  if  defective  hearing  or  lowered  vitality  indicate  such 
ffxaff'InatVyn. 

Number  abnormal  and  diseased  tonsils  1,517 

Notices  sent  to  parents   660 

688  eases  to  be  watched  as  fai  case  of  adenoids. 

Poor  Umg  action  and  chest  development;  hard  to  Judge  accurately. 

Functional  heart  fnsnfflciwicy   814 

Notices  sent  to  parents   70 

Organic  heart  dbease   66 

B.  Special  pnpito  only  examined. 

Report  of  physical  examinations  of  pupito,  sdeoted  by  teachers  and  examiners,  because  the  need  of 
examination  was  indicated  by  poor  health,  lowered  vitality,  or  poor  school  work— all  pupito  undergoing 
the  physical  examination  by  examining  staff.  Notices  sent  to  parents  in  almost  aU  cases. 

Number  examined   1,129 

Deftetive  fai  eyesight   434 

Defective  fai  hearmg   259 

Defective  teeth   446 

Adenoids  present   319 

Abnormaland diseased  tonsfls   332 

Functional  heart  insufficiency   144 

Organic  heart  disease   33 

The  above  pupito  were  pupito  especially  selected  from  different  buildings,  or  pupito  of  ungraded  rooms, 
or  of  the  special  schooto,  or  of  the  deaf  school,  or  oflioe  examinations. 
Total  number  examined  for  the  year,  7,776. 

Report  of  defective  growth  and  vitality  and  school  work  accompanying  these  defective  pupito  to  hard 
to  make.  It  to  mostly  measured  by  the  number  of  repeaters  fai  the  schooto,  by  considerable  stokness  and 
disease,  and  by  more  or  less  faiefliciency  and  degeneracy. 

Report  e/keaUk  examinations  of  teatkersfor  positions  in  ike  dtp  icftooto. 

Number  of  teachers  examined   107 

General  health  bdow  average;  hard  to  Judge  accurately. 

Error  tn  vision  uncorrected.  25;  wearfaig  glasses,  23   48 

Hearing  below  normal  (sUgntly )   13 

Throat  only  ftUrly  healthy   29 

Functional  heart  disturbances   12 

Organic  heart  disease   5 

Iiung  action  bdow  normal.   13 

Dtoturbed  digestion   10 

Slight  pelvic  weakness   5 

Nerve  Iwoe  reduced  (somewhat)   15 

Sooner  or  later  the  main  data  which  enter  into  the  faitelligent  handling  of  pupito  must  depend  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  upon  physiological  age,  the  physical  and  mental  endurance  of  children  and  youths; 
the  character  and  kind  of  work  should  be  adjusted  primarily  to  physiological,  not  (Mronolo^cal  age. 

82883'— 13  5 
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OAKLAND. 

Oakland.  [Superintendent  of  schoolB]  The  Department  of  health  development  and 
sanitation.   In  his  Annual  report,  1909-1910.   p.  61-64.   (Director,  N.  K.  Foster) 
"It  was  impossible  to  examine  every  child;  henoe  only  those  who  were  defeotiye  enough  to  be 
observed  by  the  teacher  were  examined."  Number  examined,  1,966;  not  tabulated,  07. 

DefBctive  vision    641 

Defective  teeth  J  636 

Defective  breathing  369 

Diseased  tonsils  369 

Diseased  glands  327 

Adenoids  290 

Defective  hearing  283 

Mahiutrition   87 

Skin  diseases   20 

Nervous  diseases   11 

Orthopedic  defects   9 

Heart  disease   7 

Lung  disease   7 

Defective  palate   4 

Number  with  1  defect  711 

Number  with  2  defects   739 

Number  with  3  detects  336 

Number  with  4  defects   62 

Number  with  6  deiiecta   16 

Number  with  6  defects   3 


PALO  ALTO. 

PAYNE,  I.  D.  [The  Palo  Alto,  California,  elementary  school  children:  Physical 
defects  and  grade  retardation]  Psychological  clinic,  5:  146-47,  October  16,  1911. 
tables. 

Of  467  enrolled,  110  reported  as  having  no  physical  defect. 

"Among  the  38  children  retarded  two  or  more  years  there  are  only  three  who  have  no  reported 
physical  defects.  .  .  .  Four  are  confirmed  cigarette  smokers.  .  .  .  Twenty-six  have  one  or  more  serious 
physical  defects." 

PASADENA. 

HO  AG,  Ernest  Bryant.   Some  new  problems  in  school  hygiene.   In  American 
school  hygiene  association.   Proceedings,  1912.   Springfield  [Mass.]  American 
physical  education  review,  1912.   p.  206-208. 
In  the  schools  of  Pasadena,  California. 

"The  plan  consists  or  two  parts  or  features:  1.  A  scheme  for  a  partial  health  survey  to  be  made  by 
the  pupils  themselves.  2.  A  scheme  for  a  more  extensive  health  survey  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

"The  questions  given  ...  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  graded  .  .  .  with  a  general  summary  of 
the  answers:  1.  Have  you  ever  had  much  sickness?  Yes,  88.  2.  Are  you  feeling  weii  now 7  No,  9. 
3.  Do  you  eat  Junch  every  day7  No,  8.  4.  Do  you  eat  lunch  at  school7  Yes,  79.  5.  Do  you  drink 
coffee?  Yes,  128.  tt.  Do  you  drink  tea?  Yes,  125.  7.  Do  you  have  a  ventilated  bedroom  (open  win- 
dow)? Yes,  263.  8.  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  dentist?  No,  71.  9.  Do  you  ever  use  a  toothbrush? 
No,  63.  10.  Do  your  eyes  smart  in  school?  Yes,  67.  11.  Do  they  trouble  you  in  any  other  way? 
Yes,  71.  12.  Can  you  read  writing  on  the  blackboard  easily  from  your  seat?  No,  39.  13.  Do  you 
often  have  headache?  Yes,  65.  14.  Do  you  notice  any  blurring  of  the  print?  Yes,  50.  15.  Do  you 
have  earache?  Yes,  38.  16.  Can  you  hear  the  teacher  easily?  No,  60.  17.  Do  you  tire  easily?  Yes,  82. 
18.  Do  you  work  any  out  of  school  hours?  Yes,  122  (Average  1 J  hours  per  day).  19.  How  much  do  you 
study  at  home?  (Average  40  minutes.)  20.  Do  3rou  take  regular  exercise?  Yes,  238. 

"Total  number  of  pupils  Questioned,  270.  Average  age  of  pupils  in  eighth  grade,  15  years.  Average 
age  of  pupils  in  seventh  grade,  14i  j'ears  Average  ago  of  pupils  in  sixth  grade,  14i  years." 

Pasadena.   [Board  of  education]   Report  of  medical  examiner.    In  its  Annual 
report,  year  ending  June  30,  1910.   p.  3^38,  41.   table,   p.  41. 
Signed:  R.  C.  Olmstead,  II.  D. 

"Practically  every  child  in  the  kindergarten  and  grades  receives  a  physical  examination.  All  high 
school  students  receive  attention  when  necessary." 


Total  number  examined  4,036 

Defective  in  eyes   686 

Defective  in  ears   117 

With  nose  deiiects   202 

With  throat  defects   240 

With  defective  teeth   1,230 

Mahiutrition   195 

Nervous  defects   48 
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COLORADO. 


BATES,  Mary  Elizabeth.  The  Colorado  method  for  the  examination  and  care 
of  public  school  children.  In  [American  academy  of  medicine]  Conservation  of 
■chool  children.  Being  the  papers  and  discussions  of  a  Conference  at  Lehigh 
university,  April  3  and  4,  1912  .  .  .  Easton,  Pa.,  Printed  for  the  American  acad- 
emy of  medicine,  1912.   p.  21&-37. 


Requires  teacher  or  principal  in  erery  public  school,  or  county  superintendent,  during  the  first  month 
of  each  school  year,  to  test  the  sight,  hearing  and  breathing  of  all  pupils  under  his  charge;  examinations 
to  be  made  without  using  drugs  or  instruments,  or  coming  in  contact  with  said  child;  and  shall  keep 
a  record  and  make  written  report  of  such  examinations  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion as  he  may  require.  Every  teacher  shall  report  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  defectiveness  of 
any  child  under  his  supervision,  to  the  principal  or  county  superintendent. 

[CALUCOTTE,  William  Biley]   Physical  examination  required  first  month  [of 
each  school  year]  Colorado  school  journal,  27:  25-27,  September  1911. 
C<^rado  law: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the  care  or  custody  of  any  child  willfully  to  cause  or 
permit  the  life  of  such  chfld  to  be  endangered,  or  the  health  of  such  child  to  be  injured,  or  willfully  t3 
cause  or  permit  such  child  to  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  its  life  or  health  may  be  endangered, 
cr  in  any  other  manner  injure  such  child." 

For  violation  of  this  act,  a  fine  of  SlOO  or  a  three-months  imprisonment  may  be  imposed.  It  is  the 
duty  of  county  and  city  superintendents  to  enforce  the  law  for  physical  examinations  and  report  tho 
results  to  the  Superintendent  of  publks  instruction. 

Colorado.    State  superintendent  of  pubUo  instruction.   Physical  examina- 
tion [of  school  children]  In  her  Report,  1909-1910.    Denver,  Colorado,  The  Smith- 
Brooks  printing  co.,  State  printers,  1910.   p.  14-17. 
Law  enacted  by  the  Seventeenth  General  Assembly. 

In  64  counties  complying  with  the  law,  02,427  were  examined;  41,M6  were  found  defective,  physically, 
mentally  or  morally  to  a  degree  saflloient  to  warrant  reporting  their  condition.  Defects  in  sight  in 
26,978,  hearing  in  6,155,  breathing  In  8,045,  and  other  UDCtaesifled  defects,  21,825.  There  were  3,071 
mental  defectives  and  746  moral  defectives. 

WIXSON,  Helen  Marsh.  Health  of  school-children.  In  National  association  for 
the  study  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Transactions,  1911.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Press  of  Wm.  F.  Fell  company,  1911.   p.  95-101. 

"It  is  time  for  us  to  have  a  little  sane  legislation  regarding  physical  examinations  in  the  schools^ 
time  for  us  to  relieve  overburdened  teachers  by  giving  this  work  to  specialists  and  trained  nurses,  and 
and  while  about  it,  why  not  set  up  a  minimum  standard  of  dothing,  cleanlinen,  nutrition,  and  educa- 
tion, and  if  the  standard  is  not  maintained  by  the  child,  make  the  parents  req>onsible?" 

[Compiler's  Note.— Since  medical  inspection  and  care  are  for  those  school  children  whose  parent* 
are  not  able  financMlp  or  edueationallp  to  do  theu  necessary  things  for  these  children,  how  could  a^'standard  *' 
be  comi>elled7  Why  not  say,  rather,  "make  the  munfeipolity  or  State  that  is  able,  do  these  things") 


OOODENOITGH,  Edward  Winchester.   Some  problems  connected  with  the 
medical  inspection  in  schools.    In  Connecticut  State  medical  society.  Proceed- 
ings, 1911.   Published  by  the  Society,   p.  203-13.  table. 
In  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Up  to  1910,  Waterbury  had  no  permanent  records  of  school  inspection,  either  for  department  of  edu- 
cation or  department  of  health. 

"My  first  duty  was  to  observe  the  heating,  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  the  diHerent  school  build- 
higs.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  attempted  to  inspect  all  the  children  up  to  and  includhig  the  fifth  grade  each  month;  ...  to 
inspect  the  grammar  grades  in  some  manner  each  term.  .  .  . 

"The  Waterbury  dental  society  has  done  ...  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in  tabulating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  children's  teeth." 

Discussion:  p.  214-221. 
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New  Haven.   Board  of  education.   Medical  inspection.   In  iu  Annual  report, 
year  ending  December  3l8t,  1910.   p.  37-39. 
Five  school  physicians  and  three  school  noises. 

Maineilortof  the  physiotans  is  to  prevent  the  derelqimiflnt  of  oontmgioiifd^^  Whatever  a  poptl 
In  school  appears  to  the  teacher  to  have  symptoms  of  a  oontaglotis  disease,  the  principal  immediately 
summons  the  school  physician.  School  physicians  do  not  prescribe  in  any  case. 

SLOAN,  Thomas  G.  The  medical  supervision  of  school  children  in  South  Man- 
chester, Conn.   Medical  record,  82:  339-42,  August  24, 1912.  tables. 

In  the  fall  of  1906,  out  of  over  1,600  school  children,  73  were  found  to  be  a  year  or  more  behind  grade, 
61  whose  backwardness  could  not  be  explained;  on  examination,  60  of  the  61  had  one  or  more  defects. 
In  1907,  1,437  wece  examined  for  eye  defects,  and  01  were  found  needing  treatment.  In  1006, 204  were 
examined  for  nose  and  throat  troubles,  126  found  needing  operations  or  treatment.  In  January  1910,  a 
special  examination  was  made  of  1,564  pupils,  all  who  were  at  that  time  in  attendance;  results  as  follows: 

Number  examined   1,664 

Defective  teeth  (needing  extraction)   205 

Enlarged  tonsila   113 

Adenoids   73 

Adenoids  and  teeth   71 

Tonsils  and  adenoids   62 

Tonsils  and  teeth   44 

Adenoids,  tonsils  and  teeth   89 

Teeth  and  markedly  enlarged  cervical  glands  ^   16 

Enlarged  cervical  glands   4 

Hisoeuaneous   16 

In  October  1911,  1,739  children  were  examined  and  defects  found  as  follows: 

Teeth  (including  those  needing  extraction  and  those  needing  filling)   707 

Tonsils,  needing  operation.   83 

Tonsils  moderately  enlarged   123 

Adoioids  (marked)   37 

Cervical  glands   23 

The  medical  inspector  is  in  his  office  af  the  school,  with  the  school  nurse  in  attendance  at  10  a.  m., 
two  mornings  a  week.  All  children  the  teachers  think  need  attention  are  sent  to  him.  No  child  he 
sends  home  is  permitted  to  attend  school  until  seen  by  medical  examiner. 

In  1910-11  South  Manchester  suffered  ttom  a  long-lasting  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  starting  belbre  the 
opening  of  schools  in  the  f^.  The  time  lost  by  ill  children  amounted  to  8,606  days;  excluded  children, 
4,394  days.  Total  cost  of  time  lost,  about  $2,600;  with  medical  inspection  cost,  etc. ,  and  cost  to  families, 
total  about  815,000.  Open-air  school  was  opened  January  25, 191 1 . 

Therapeutic  value  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  American  medical 
association.   Journal,  55:  59&-99,  August  13,  1910.  tables. 

Presents  three  view-points  of  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  matter  in  hand:  ''(1)  Has  the  child, 
while  in  attendance  at  school,  any  need  of  medical  supervisionr  (2)  The  relation  of  the  child  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  (3)  The  consideration  of  the  child  as  an  individual "  ( Kenna,  W.  Matthew.  Regard- 
ing medical  inspection  of  school  children  in  New  Haven.  Table  of  results,  also  included  in  the  excerpt 
given  at  length  tai  this  article). 

Table  of  results  of  examination  of  400  school  children,  New  Haven,  Conn.  "A"  denotes  defsct  pres- 
ent,  not  requiring  treatment;    B,"  treatment  advisable;  "C,"  treatment  imperative: 


Good.    Fair.  Poor. 


Apparent  physical  condition  

Adenoids  

Anemia  

Cardiac  disease  

Defect  of  nasal  breathing  

Defect  of  palate  

DefBot  of  teeth  

Bkin: 

Contagious  

Panwcio.  

Vennin  

Hypertrophied  tonsils  

Orthopedk  defaet  

Pulmonary  disease  or  tuberculous  condition 

Enlarged  dands  

VWon: 

Myopia  astigmatism  

Coi^JunetlvitiB  

Granular  lids  

Nervous  diseases  

Matoutrition  

Defect  of  hearing.  

Backwardness  


171 
A 

19 
31 

5 
23 

0 
60 

0 
0 
2 
64 
9 
1 

15 

8 

7 
8 
13 
22 
1 
47 


104 
B 

35 
16 
10 
4 
0 
68 

0 
2 
2 
46 
3 
4 
2 

63 
0 
1 
7 

11 
5 
0 


126 

2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
50 

1 
5 
52 
1 
0 
0 
0 

11 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


These  statistics  "have  not  before  been  announced,"  states  the  writer. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU. 

MACATEB,  H.  C.   School  laggards.   Some  comments  on  the  local  situation. 
Waahington  medical  annals,  10:  149-^9,  June  1911.   tables  (from  Ayres,  L.  P.) 

Reprtnteda 
CaodiMlQDt: 

"1.  Tbe  jmbUc  tolioob  bm  exhibit  the  Mine  problems  of  ftterdatlon  and  eUminetion  as  do  those 
of  other  cities. 

"2.  The  schools  hers  are  no  better  adapted  to  the  average  ohUd  with  the  aTerage  health  history  than 
are  thoea  In  other  cities. 

"3.  Edooators  dioold  modify  the  school  course  so  as  to  allow  for  the  l^ictor  of  illness;  physicians  should 
flodeayor  to  restore  children  to  the  schools  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  elimination  from  age  and 
grade  disparity. 

"4.  Special  schools  have  been  established  here  for  the  care  of  incorrigible  and  mentally  defectlre 
children;  other  special  ungraded  schools  odg^t  to  be  established  to  care  for  normal  children  during 
temporary  retardation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  restored  to  their  grades,  and  for  physioally  defective 
diildren  so  as  to  adapt  the  schooling  to  the  capacity  of  each  child.  Such  schools  should  perform  the 
same  relative  function  in  the  schools  as  the  ooavalesoent  hospital  is  designed  to  subserve  in  the  care 
of  the  sick. 

"5.  The  problems  of  retardatioo  carry  new  things  for  the  physitian  engaged  in  work  among  children 
to  know. 

"6.  Adequate  medical  inspection  is  essential  to  the  reduction  of  retardatioo  in  healthy  children  and 
In  idi3raically  defective  ones. 

"7.  Medical  inspectloo  as  now  provided  is  inadequate. 

"8.  Sefaool  nurses  are  indispensable  for  the  best  results  of  medical  inspection. 

«9.  Congress  Is  not  willing  to  give  to  this  dty  what  is  everywhere  recognised  as  an  essential  weapon 
against  retardatioo  of  adiool  children,  having  at  the  last  session  reduced  the  medical  inspection  service 
and  having  failed  to  provide  for  sdMMl  nunss. 

'*10.  The  Dillingham  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  defectives  in  the  District  of  Columbia  diould  be  enacted,  both  ibr  its  broad  general  purposes 
amd  also  for  the  proper  study  and  dassiflcation  of  defective  school  children. 

"11.  Retardation  is  in  part  brought  about  by  repeated  fUlures  to  suoceed  and  thus  may  be  a  causative 
toctor  in  the  neurasthenias  and  psyohasthenias  so  frequent  in  American  life.  The  problem  should 
sngagiB  the  attoition  of  phyalalans." 

FLORIDA. 

BYBD,  ttWyw  Medical  inspection  of  schools.  In  Florida.  State  board  of  health. 
Annual  report,  1911.  Deland,  Florida,  The  £.  O.  Painter  printing  co.,  1912.  p. 
331-41.  (State  board  of  health  of  Florida.   Publication  96,  June  1912) 

Largely,  the  extent  of  hookworm  disease  in  Florida,  and  the  need  for  medical  inspection  as  a  factor 
in  its  eradication. 

"Let  us  pause  here  long  enough  toseeifweeangettbefuU  import  of  this  one  disease. 

"White  people  suffer  from  it  more  than  negroes. 

"Children  snfler  from  it  more  than  adults. 

"The  rural  popolatlon^snilen  than  it  more  than  the  urban. 

"Our  inquiry  wHl  be  then  to  determine  the  cost  In  dollars  and  cents  that  hookworm  disease  entails 
upon  our  rural  white  children. 

"Filty-Ave  per  cent  of  our  people  are  white.  Seventy  per  cent  of  our  people  live  in  the  country. 
Therefbre  28  per  cent  of  our  white  school  children  live  in  the  country. 

"A  canvass  was  made  by  the  State  board  of  health  covering  6,000  rural  school  children  and  it  was 
found  that  62  per  cent  of  them  were  hookworm  sufferers. 

-"Frcm  which  it  is  seen  that  15  per  cent  of  the  total  school  chUdren  of  the  State  ars  sullerlng  from 
hookworms. 

"The  extent  to  which  the  sufbrer's  vitality  is  lowered  varies.  But  it  can  be  measured  with  a  foir 
degree  of  accuracy  by  the  color  of  the  blood.  That  is  to  say,  rich,  healthy,  deep  red  blood  Is  indexed 
at  100.  The  hookworm  sufbrer's  blood  becomes  pale  and  watery  in  ]Mt>portion  to  his  infection.  And 
as  the  infection  gets  worse  and  worse  the  color  index  of  tiie  blood  runs  down  and  down,  90,  80,  60,  and 
even  to  20  per  cent  of  the  normaL  Perhaps  an  average  oolor  would  be  70  per  cent.  But,  to  be  especially 
conservative,  we  win  assume  that  it  is  not  so  low  as  that  We  wHl  assume  that  it  is  80  per  cent.  That 
means  that  the  snfl^  is  off  20  per  cent  in  strength,  20  per  cent  In  tntellectual  energy,  20  per  cent  in 
power  of  learning. 

"Now  if  16  per  cent  of  our  school  children  are  off  20  per  cent  in  power  of  development,  that  lowers 
ttie  whoto  power  of  development  of  the  school  children  of  the  State  by  3  per  cent. 
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"We  expend  upon  our  pabllc  education  now  about  12,000,000  a  year.  Three  per  cent  of  12,000,000 
18160,000. 

"Are  theae  figures  facts?  Verify  them  for  yourselves.  Sixty  thousand  doUars  of  our  all  too  scant 
educational  fund  wasted  annually— literally  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  hookworms.  Sixty  thou- 
sand doUars  for  hookworms,  and  we  haven^  taken  into  account  any  of  the  negro  population.  Sixty 
thousand  dollars'  loss,  and  we  haven't  taken  into  account  any  children  under  or  over  school  age.  Sixty 
thousand  dollars'  loss  annually." 

Florida.   Oomxnittee  on  sanitation  and  public  health  for  the  schools  of 
Florida.   Report  and  recommendations.   In  Florida.   Stat4^  board  of  health. 
Annual  report,  1911.   Deland,  Florida,  The  E.  O.  Painter  printing  co.,  1912,  p. 
325-27. 
Chaiman,  Hiram  Byrd. 
Recommendations: 

<*(a)  That  'Medical  Inspection  of  schools'  be  defined  as  a  systematic  effort  to  protect     Improve  the 
health  of  any  or  all  pupils.  With  this  in  mind  we  would  recommend— 
"(5)  That  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  medical  inspection  of  schoob. 

"(c)  That  the  Individual  school,  whether  large  or  small,  must  of  necessity  be  the  unit  of  operation. 
"(d)  That  medical  inspection  may  be  as  completo  or  as  partial  as  the  individual  school  desires  <jr 
can  afford. 

"  (e)  That  it  may  be  carried  out  either  by  the  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  beal^.  (This  reiiars 
strictly  to  the  local  board  of  education  and  local  board  of  health.) 

"(J)  That  it  may  be  undertaken  by  any  sdiod  in  the  State,  however  large,  or  however  small. 

"(g)  That  the  larger  schools  can  make  it  more  thorough  and  complete  than  the  smaller  one;  but 

"(A)  That  no  school  is  too  small  to  introduce  some  definite  systematic  regime  looking  to  some  fbrm 
of,  protection  of  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

"Note.— In  many  schools,  particularly  in  the  nual  districts,  the  most  important  public  health  prob- 
lem is  hookworm  eradication.  This  can  be  acoompUshed  by  the  teacher,  pupils,  and  parents,  without 
any  further  advice  than  they  can  get  itam  ihe  State  board  of  health. 

"(0  That  where  It  can  be  afforded  medical  inspection  should  be  carried  out  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  teacher,  the  doctor,  and  the  nurse. 

"(j)  That  where  all  three  can  not  be  afforded,  by  the  teacher  and  doctor  without  the  nurse. 

**Qt)  That  where  a  doctor  can  not  be  had,  it  can  be  carried  on  by  the  teacher. 

"NoTB.— There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work  that  the  teacher  can  do  without  the  assistance  of 
a  doctor.  In  Massachusetts  the  teachers  examine  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  not  to  determine  what  ails 
them,  but  to  determine  whether  they  are  normal  or  abnormal.  If  any  marked  deviation  from  the 
normal  is  found,  the  pupil  is  referred  to  a  physician. 

"(0  This  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  definite  information  of  a  more  or  less  technical  character, 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  teacher  does  not  get,  to  which  end  we  believe  that  the  teaohen 
should  receive  definite  instructions  as  to  how  to  conduct  such  examinations  as  may  be  deemed  advis- 
able. 

"(m)  That  the  meeting  of  the  teachers  In  the  several  county  institutes,  and  at  the  State  teadiers  asso- 
ciation, and  the  summer  normals,  and  the  colleges,  afford  convenient  fora  fh>m  which  the  necessary 
instructions  can  be  given. 

"(n)  That  the  State  board  of  health  is  the  logical  body  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  the  teachers 
lor  this  work,  hence  we  believe 

"  (0)  That  the  immediate  need  is  for  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  State 
health  officer,  to  cooperate  in  providing  for  a  course  of  demonstaitioiis  in  all  the  summer  normals 
and  similarly  in  all  the  colleges  v^ch  have  normal  departments,  and 

'<  (p)  That  these  demonstrations  shall  cover  such  features  as  may  be  adjudged  of  vital  importanoe 
by  the  State  health  oflBcer  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction." 

STILBS,  Charles  Wardell.   Frequency  of  hookworm  disease  or  ground  itch  ane- 
mia among  public  school  children  in  Southern  Florida.   Public  health  reports, 
25:  361-54,  March  25,  1910. 
"Summary  of  1,306  pupils  In  8  schools  In  6  towns  in  3  counties. 


Number 
seen. 

Number 
of  sus- 
pects. 

Per  cent 
of  sus- 
pects. 

596 
710 

409 

322 

68.6 
45.3 

1,306 

731 

55.9 
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" ThMe  statistics  of  school  ohUdran  an  exoeedlngly  signillmnt,  from  varioas  points  of  view: 

"  First.  These  children  are  growing  up  under  a  serere  physical  handicap.  If  they  do  not  undergo 
medical  treatment,  not  only  will  this  handicap  be  appreciable  in  deaths  due  directly  to  hookworm 
infection,  but  this  initetion  will  so  reduce  their  vitality  that  they  will  more  readily  fall  a  prey  to  other 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  malaria,  etc. 

"  Second.  Their  physical  development  is  of  necessity  inhibited,  and  many  of  them  may  reach  mata- 
rity  stunted  in  their  growth. 

"Third.  Children  in  this  condition  can  not  possibly  be  expected  fully  to  assimilate  the  education 
which  is  being  given  to  them,  and  as  a  result  the  money  being  spent  on  education  is  not  giving  to  these 
towns  full  returns.  .  .  . 

Fourth.  Not  only  these  three  counties  but  all  other  parts  of  the  South  visited  by  winter  tourists 
should  awaken  promptly  to  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  danger  is  present  that  such  tourists  will  soon 
avoid  those  rural  portions  of  the  South  in  which  the  soil  pollution  is  so  extensive  as  to  lead  to  55.9  per 
cent  hookworm  infection  among  the  school  children.  .  .  . 

"  At  least  five  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  visited  showed  clear  and  pronounced  effects  of  hookworm 
infection." 

GBOR6LL 

Atianta.   Board  of  education.   Department  of  medical  inspection.   In  iu 
Report,  January  1912.   p.  231-32. 
Signed:  Robert  0.  Stephens,  M.  D. 

Medical  inspection  established  in  Atlanta,  winter  of  1909.  Force,  to  date,  consists  of  chief  examiner, 
one  white  asstotant,  one  colored,  four  white  nurses  and  one  colored. 

'*  Method  pursued  is  that  of  routine  examination.  A  school  is  visited  daily  by  an  examiner  and  nurse 
until  each  child  in  that  school  has  received  a  physical  examination."  Defects  are  noted  on  individual 
cards.  "  If  the  defect  is  remediable  a  notice  card  is  sent  to  the  parents  suggesting  that  dental  or  medical 
attention  be  given.  .  .  . 

"  Out  of  5,838  recommended  for  treatment  in  1910-1911, 5a9  per  cent  received  treatment,  but  in  order 
to  get  this  number  treated  the  nurses  made  4^14  visits  to  homes. 

"Schools  examined  for  the  first  time  furnish  in  every  instance  from  60  to  94  per  cent  of  the  children 
defecUve." 

Aogtista  and  Bichmond  Ootmty,  Georgia.  [Board  of  education]  Medical 
inspection  of  schools.   In  its  Annual  report,  1910.   p.  22-23;  111. 

"  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  experiment  with  .  .  .  district  nurse  visitation 
and  inspection  at  the  John  Milledge  school.  The  district  nurse  of  the  fifth  ward  has  attended  that 
school  for  two  or  three  hours  each  week,  has  visited  all  the  grades,  and  has  had  referred  to  her  all  sus- 
pected cases  of  disorder  or  disease.  She  then  refers  the  cases  to  the  regular  physician  of  the  city,  or  to 
specialists.  .  .  . 

"There  is  also  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  board  [of  education]  to  engage  the  cooperation  of  the 
board  of  health  by  which  ...  at  least  one  nurse  and  one  physician  shall  be  especially  set  apart  for  school 
inspection  ...  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  board  of  health  ...  by  which  a  complete  system 
of  medical  inspection  can  be  inaugurated  for  all  the  schools." 

FOBT,  A.  G.   Examination  of  county  school  children.   Medical  association  of 
Georgia.'  Journal,  2:  7,  May  1912.  table. 
"  The  combined  results  of  the  inspection  of  three  rural  counties  in  Georgia  are  as  follows: 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

894 
292 
596 
406 
400 
77 
33 
110 

774 

28 
368 
252 
144 
20 
72 
2 

1,668 
320 
964 
658 
544 
97 
105 
112 

Sounds  indicative  of  pathological  conditions  in  lungs  

1,663 

1,566 

3,219 

''In  the  inspection  of  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  59  of  these  schools,  we  found  17  privies  only,  and 
all  of  these  poorly  constructed.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  1,668  gave  clinical  evidence  of  hookworm 
infection  and  microscopical  examination  revealed  that  an  average  of  74.7  per  cent  of  the  suspects  were 
infected?" 

FOBT,  A.  G.   [Hookworm  disease  among  Georgia  school  children]  American 
•chool  board  journal.  43:  39.  October  1911. 
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Defectives  among  the  children  ofSuwart,  Webeter  and  T\ft  cowaiee,  Qeorgia. 


Namber  fnamlnnd . . 
Number  defBotive.., 

Normal  

Number  of  defects. . 
Hookworm  suspects. 

DefBctiye  eves  

Enlarged  glands  

Defecuveneth  

Bnlarged  tonsils  

Adenmds  

BUn  defects  

Heart  disease  

Lung  diseases  

Bone  diseases  

Ear  diseases  


Sarannah  and  County  of  Chatham.   [Board  of  education]  Health  and  sanita- 
tion.  In  iu  Annual  report,  year  ending  June  30th,  1910.   p.  16-18. 

"WheoeTer  in  the  Judgment  of  the  principal  a  pupil  of  the  public  schools  needs  medical  treatment 
.  .  .  he  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guardian.  .  .  .  Such  pupil  shall  not  be  permitted  to  continue  In  attend- 
ance upon  the  public  schools  until  a  certificate  from  the  attending  jkhysiclan  shall  have  been  presented 
to  the  principal." 

This  plan  has  been  in  operation  since  January  1, 1910.  Cases  reported,  191. 
[Stephana,  Bohert  G.]  Medical  inspection  of  school  children.   In  Georgia  educa- 
tional association.   Proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.   Atlanta,  Ga.,  Bennett 
printing  house,   p.  65-73. 

Qtneral  rteum^,  by  the  medical  examiner  of  schools,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

"Out  of  a  group  of  2,376  examined  in  Atlanta  in  1909, 1,462  were  defective,  or  61.1  per  cent;  out  of  2,166 
in  Atlanta  examined  in  fall  of  1910,  1,663  or  76.2  per  cent  were  defective." 

De/eeU:  Atlanta,  1910, 

Nutrition.   80 

Anaemia   28 

Glands   192 

Heart   11 

Sldn   42 

Nervous   6 

Teeth   1,372 

Tonsils   375 

Adenoids.   257 

Byes   180 

Lunp   • 

Two  medical  inspectors  and  four  nurses  work  under  control  of  board  of  education.  Two  weeks  are 
allowed  to  elapse  following  notiflcatton  to  parents  of  defects,  after  which  time  a  nurse  visits  the  home 
of  each  defective  child  iHio  has  not  returned  a  card  signed  by  physician  or  dentist. 


IDAHO. 

HYDB,  George  B.   Medical  inspection  of  schools.   Northwest  medicine,  n.  s.  3: 
340-43.  December  1911. 

Rule  V,  of  the  State  board  of  health  of  Idaho,  requires  the  county  physician  to  "report,  on  or  about 
September  1  of  each  year,  the  sanitary  condiUon  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides." 
The  author  receiving  permission  to  examine  the  school  children  in  his  home  town,  Rexbnrg,  "to  see 
If  the  findings  of  inspection  in  other  parts  of  the  county  could  be  bourne  out"  by  his  personal  investlga- 
tlOD.  Teachers  tested  the  eyes  with  Snellen's  diart,  took  records  of  heights  and  wel^ts,  ages,  grades, 
number  of  years  attending  school,  and  history  of  contagious  diseases;  Dr.  Hyde  examining  the  ears,  nose, 
throat,  and  teeth. 
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Results. 


Deafness  

Adenoids  

Hypflrtrophied  tonsils  

Mlla  eve  defect: 

Ranging  from  M/30  to  ao/40  

BangiDg  2tV50  to  6/200  

(31  of  these  pnpfls  bad  headaches  on  reading;  13  bad  change  of  posture  at 
desk  in  order  to  be  able  to  write  their  lessois;  11  oould  not  see  the  lesson 
written  on  the  blackboard,  from  where  they  sat  in  their  room.) 

Deiectfye  teeth  (of  these,  35  per  cent  in  very  bad  condition)  

Mitral  regorgitatkm  (histories  of  rheumatism  in  4  oases)  

No  disooverable  defects  in  


Cases. 


Percent. 


4 
3 
14 


66 


"  These  results  .  .  .  show  that  the  children  in  this  western  country  have  not  nearly  the  same  number 
of  physical  defects  among  them  as  examination  shows  exists  among  the  schools  of  the  East." 

ILLINOIS. 

Chica^.  Board  of  education.   Department  of  ohild-study  and  educational 
research.  Ghild-etudy  and  educational  reeearch.   In  iu  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Bchools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.   p.  44-50.  table. 
Fnm  Report  of  directors,  D.  P.  MacMlllan. 

*<  Of  the  whole  number  of  children,  2,095,  examined  during  the  year  .  .  .  with  the  exception  of  truants 
and  incorrigibles  ...  the  maximum  number,  409,  ftUls  in  that  group  which  is  made  up  of  children 
with  nervous  disorders,  particular  physical  defects  or  general  constitutional  depletion.  In  the  minority 
of  cases  they  proved  to  be  extremely  backward  pupils." 

Children  examined  from  July  i,  1911,  to  June  SO,  1912, 

Blind  or  defective  vision   116 

Deaf  or  defective  hearing   135 

Crippled   68 

Truants  and  inoorrigiblfa,  at  office   34 

Truants  and  incorrigibles,  parental  school   406 

Subnormals   360 

Defective  in  speech  (persistent  cases  only)   66 

Tuberculous  (not  including  anaamics)   13 

Epileptics  (most  aggravated  cases  only)   13 

Cnlldren  with  constitutional  depletion  or  nervous  disorders  or  specific  physical  defects   400 

Special  oases:  Unusually  bright  children,  moral  delinquents,  mental  aberrants   378 

Chicago.  Department  of  health.   Bureau  of  contagious  diseases.  Medical 

school  inspection.   Jn  tf<  Report,  1907-1910.   p.  22-33, 39.   tables,   chart,  forms. 

**  For  the  supervision  of  approximately  400,000  school  pupils  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools  .  .  . 
the  city  employs  100  medical  health  ofBcers  and  41  nurses,  all  of  idiom  secure  their  appointments  by 
competitive  dvil  service  examinations.  For  administrative  purposes  5  medical  health  officers  are 
selected  to  supervise  without  extra  pay,  the  other  96;  and  3  nurses,  one  receiving  615  per  month  more 
than  the  others,  supervise  the  other  30.  The  city  is  divided  into  96  districts,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned 
a  medical  health  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  district.  In  addition, 
he  has  control  and  supervision  of  all  contagious  diseases  in  the  territory  to  which  he  is  assigned.  .  .  . 

"The  medical  health  officer  makes  daily  visits  to  each  school  ^usigned  him,  commencing  work  at 
9  a.  m.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term  he  makes  a  rapid  inspection  of  all  pupils  te  determine  if  any  .  . . 
bear  evidence  of  a  contagious  disease. 

"  For  this  preliminary  inspection  the  health  officer  visits  each  room,  stands  with  his  back  to  a  window, 
and  has  all  pupils  in  the  room  file  past  him.  .  .  .  The  pupil  .  .  .  expoees  to  vfew  palms  of  hands  and 
wrists;  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  pulls  down  the  eyelid,  exposing  the  conjunctiva;  opens  the  mouth 
and  puts  out  the  tongue.  This  hurried  inspection  is  made  by  the  physician  without  touching  the 
pupiU  .  .  .  After  the  completion  of  this  preliminary  inspection  ...  the  regular  forenoon  inspection 
fe  taken  up. 

"Inspections  and  examinations  at  high  schools  are  done  only  on  request  or  .  .  .  emergency.  Paro- 
chial schools  desiring  .  .  .  have  the  same  service  as  the  public  schools.  Inspection  for  contagious  dis- 
ease in  parochial  schools  is  enforced.  In  making  physical  examinations,  we  begin  with  the  pupils  in 
highest  grado,  completing  one  school  before  beginning  'physicals'  in  another. 

*'The  dally  routine  is  as  follows: 

"Inspectkm  is  first  made  tor  contagious  diseases,  after  whidi  ten  or  more  physical  examinations  are 
made. 

"The  health  officers  request  principals  to  have  all  pupils  in  readiness  for  inspection  who  have  been 
absent  four  consecutive  days  . .  • 
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All  oliUdraii  to  be  examined  are  sent  to  a  room  by  themselves.  .  .  .  Inepectkm  is  made  with  refer, 
enoe  to  oommanloable  dioeaaes  and  vaocinal  status  of  pupils. 

"Pupib  with  marked  defects  needing  immediate  attention  .  .  .  referred  by  the  principal,  teacher 
or  nurse,  are  examined  without  delay.  If  agreeable  to  the  principal,  Friday  is  [the] .  .  .  day  for  such 
emergency  examinations. 

''Health  officers  are  forbidden  to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  or  management  of  pupUs 
who  are  sick.  Thia  command  is  imperatiye. 

"  Beginning  November  1,  each  year,  medical  officers  vaccinate  ftee  of  charge  any  diUd  or  pupil  who 
may  apply  to  them  for  vaccination:  .  .  .  vaccinate  no  child  without  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 

Health  officers  carry  with  them  the  following  supplies  Circulars  on  Prevention  of  consumption; 
The  vaccination  creed:  special  circulars  on  each  of  the  infectious  diseases,  and  warning  slips  to  dis- 
tribute and  post  in  public  places;  wood  spatulas  for  tongue  depressors  (Bach  tongue  depressor  is  used 
only  once  and  then  burned]:  culture  media  and  outfits  for  Widal  test." 

The  blanks  follow  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  used:  Family  history;  physical  record;  medical 
inspection  of  schools  exclusion;  non-exdusion  notification  of  abnormal  condition;  health  officer's  daily 
report;  card  for  child  to  take  to  physician  and  return  to  school  nurse;  health  officer's  monthly  report. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  school  medical  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Health,  of  Chicago, 
for  the  year  1900,  gives  the  foUowing  statistics: 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  examined,  123,a07  (61  per  cent)  wire  detective. 


Defects. 


Percent  of 
the  total 
defects. 


Defects. 


Per  cent  of 
the  total 
defects. 


Teeth  defects  

Tonsils  hypertrophied . 

Vision  defective  

Glandular  enlargement 

Nasal  affections  

Adenoids  

Anemia  

Nutrition  imperfect  

Hearing  defective  


32.3 
20.0 
15.0 
12.3 
4.8 
3.0 
2.6 
2.2 
2.0 


Skin  dU*^w<w  , 

Orthopedic  defects. 

Heart  diip<^wws  

Mentality  defective. 
Nervous  diseases. . . 
Pulmonary  diseases 

Palate  defects  

All  other  defects  


1.8 
1.0 
.6 
.5 
.4 
.3 


Bast  St.  Louis.   Board  of  education.   Retardation.   In  iu  Annual  report, 
1910-11.   p.  34-46.   tables  (Grades  1-12) 

**  Of  534  pupUs  marked  to  repeat  the  work  of  next  term,"  48  suffered  tram  physical  defects;  44,  menta! 
deftets. 

In  all  white  schools,  pupils,  6,842;  over  age,  876,  or  39  per  cent.    In  all  colored  schools,  pupils,  1,082; 
over  age,  714,  or  60  per  cent 

HBDGBB,  Caroline.   Physical  examination  of  below-grade  children.  Illinois 
medical  journal,  15:  433-39,  April  1909.  tables. 
Examination  of  J06  (125  boys;  83  girls)  bek>w-grade  public  school  children  in  Chicago. 


Cervical  ghmds  

Goitre  

Hypertrophied  tonsil  

Irregular  pulse  

Hemic  murmurs  

Transmitted  apical  murmurs 

Lateral  curvature  

Negative  lungs  

Suspicious  lung  findings  

Pontive  lung  midings  

Cough  

Pediculosis  

Bad  teeth  

Tea  and  coffee  
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Quinoj.    [Board  of  education]  Medical  inspection.   In  iu  Annual  report  of  the 
public  schools,  school  year  ending  June  30,  1911.   p.  31-38.  tables. 


ToUU  number  inspected  3,018 

Defective   1,191 

With  defective  eyes   284 

W  Ith  delBctive  heuteg   87 

With  throftt  defeete   770 

With  nBsal  defects   336 

With  defecUve  teeth   292 

With  malnatrition   5 

With  nervous  trouble   23 

With  kidney  trouble   2 


Physicians  aosigned  to  the  various  schools,  for  the  inspection,  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
the  Adams  County  medical  society  and  the  board  of  education. 
Si^nei  6]f  Oommittee  of  board  of  education,  and  Superintendent  of  city  schools  Edward  Q.  Bauman. 


KBNTUCKT. 

HANCOCK,  D.  O.   School  sanitation.   Kentucky  medical  journal,  9:724-26, 
October  1, 1911. 

Proposes  a  ''Health  committee  for  each  school,  composed  of  four  members,  the  teacher,  a  physician, 
and  a  woman  and  a  man  who  are  each  patrons  of  the  schooL  .  .  . 

**  That  this  committee  have  Immediate  charge  of  health  matters  in  the  school  and  district;  that  it  be 
organized,  president,  secretary  and  medical  inspector;  that  it  have  meetings  once  each  month  and 
oftener  if  needed;  that  it  Iceep  records  of  its  doings;  .  .  .  that  this  committee  see  to  it  that  the  school- 
house  is  properly  constructed  and  kept;  that  conditions  are  such  as  will  insure  the  comfort  and  health 
of  teachers  and  pupils;  that  contagious  diseases  are  immediately  controlled;  that  infectious  diseases  are 
not  carried  to  the  school. 

"There  is  a  useless  and  criminal  sacrifice  of  time,  comfort,  health  and  lif^  in  our  schools  which  should 
not  exist.  .  .  .  The  remedy  is  immediate  supervision  by  those  who  are  on  the  field  and  who  have 
personal  interest  at  stake." 

Following  this  address  of  Dr.  Hancock  before  the  Henderson  county  teachers'  Institute,  August  24, 
1911,  a  resolution  was  adopted: 

**Remii9ed,  That  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  hereby  requested  by  the  institute  to  appoint 
a  health  oommittee  as  suggrated  by  the  paper  of  Dr.  Hancock,  in  each  school  district  in  Henderson 
County;  that  the  teacher  and  trustee  of  each  school  are  hereby  requested  to  organize  the  committee 
thus  appointed  and  to  assist  it  in  doing  the  work  contemplated;  that  the  county  superintendent  have 
printed  a  list  of  these  committees  for  use  in  organising  for  school  sanitation." 


LOUISIANA. 


New  Orleans.   Superintendent  of  schools.   [Report  of  the]  Department  of 
hygiene.   Jn  Ai»  Annual  report,  1910-1911.   p.  85-142.  tables. 

Reported  as  defecUve  by  grammar  and  primary  grade  teachers,  2,339  pupils;  and  85  kindergarten 
pnpUs. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total  examfaied.  1,303: 

Defective  hearing  

Enlarged  glands  

Defective  vision  

Defective  breathing  

Defective  teeth  

Hypertrophied  tonsils. 

Adenoids  

Other  defects  


22 

20 

454 

323 

193 

280 

158 

91 

499 

360 

161 

151 

77 

60 

96 

60 

From  Septeml)er  26  to  June  16,  the  total  was: 

Scarletina   231 

Diphtheria   146 

Measles   660 

Smallpox   12 

Among  nonquarantinable  exclusions  were: 

Impetigo   57 

Scabies   215 

PedicukMis   197 

Ecsema  (chronic)   27 

Applicants  for  teachers'  posiUons  and  pupils  entering  normal  school  required  to  stand  a  physical 
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MAINE. 

Augusta,  Maine.   Board  of  education.   Medical  inspection.   In  it$  Annual 
report,  1910-11.   p.  29-33.  tables. 

"  Organisation  of  this  department  is  as  follows:  First,  the  emploirment  of  two  physicians.  .  .  .  Second, 
an  annual  ear  and  eye  test,  conducted  by  the  teachers.  .  .  .  Third,  an  annual  inspection  of  the  teeth 
by  the  dental  inspector.  .  .  .  Fourth,  the  distribution  of  the  health  leaflets  issued  by  the  State  board 
of  health.  .  .  . 

"Medical  inspectors  shall  visit  and  inspect  monthly  each  boUdinf  assigned  to  them;  shall  examine 
any  teacher  or  school  employee  whenever  such  examination  is  necessary;  .  .  .  shall  visit  each  school- 
room at  least  once  a  year  and  make  a  general  examination  of  the  pupils;  .  .  .  shall  examine  all  pupils 
referred  by  the  board,  the  superintendent,  principals,  or  teachers;  .  .  .  and  shall  exchide  from  school 
any  employee  or  pupil  whose  presence  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  schooL  They  shall  ftimish 
teachers  such  information  and  instruction  as  they  may  deem  necessary  in  the  interest  of  health.  They 
shall  report  to  the  superintendent  any  taisanitary  condition  in  or  around  school  buildings.  .  .  .  liedical 
inspectors,  and  school  employees  acting  as  such,  shall  give  no  treatment." 

Tablb  III. — Eye  and  ear  test. 


3d 
grade. 

3d 
grade. 

4th 
grade. 

5th 
grade. 

6th 
grade. 

7th 
grade. 

8th 
grade. 

9th 
grade. 

High 

Ru- 
ral. 

To. 
tal. 

Number  having  eye  trouble  

Number  having  ear  trouble — 

Total  number  defectives  

Per  cent  of  defectives,  all  kinds . 

157 
44 
12 
40 
25.5 

156 
82 
9 
35 
23.4 

167 
29 
5 
27 
16.2 

117 
13 
2 
12 
10.2 

131 
11 

11 
8.4 

121 
9 
10 
15 
12.4 

115 
11 
2 
13 
11.3 

76 
6 

7 

9.2 

365 
38 
3 
29 

11.2 

163 
26 
6 
25 
I5.S 

1.458 
208 
49 
214 
14.6 

Table  IV. — Showing  results  of  dental  inspection  in  the  schools. 

Kin- 
der- 

Grade. 

First 
year 
high. 

Ru- 
ral. 

To. 

tal. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Number  ex- 
amined  

Number  who 
received  dental 

Number  of  cases 
teeth  need 

Number  of  oases 
decayed  teeth. . . 

Per  cent  having 
defective  teeth.. 

Per  cent  who  had 
received  dental 

flO 

16 

SO 
46 

76.7 

36.6 

173 

19 

156 
161 

87.2 

10.9 

135 

80 

133 
127 
94.0 

22.2 

142 

22 

104 
97 

68.3 

15.0 

157 

35 

142 
145 
92.3 

33.8 

115 

83 

93 
88 
76.5 

28.7 

116 

39 

92 
85 
73.9 

33.9 

UO 

50 

76 
68 
61.8 

45.4 

98 
60 

64 

61 
63.6 

62.5 

48 

43 
34 

50.0 

70.6 

81 
67 

49 

50 
61.7 

70.4 

135 

22 

118 
123 
91.1 

16. 0 

1.390 

431 

1.119 
1.075 
77.8 

31.0 

Maine.   State  superintendent  of  public  schools.   Medical  inspection.   In  his 
Report,  1910.   Augusta,  Kennebec  journal  print,  1910.   p.  105-14.  map. 
Map  showing  States  having  medical  inspection,  p.  114. 
Law  in  effect,  in  Maine,  July  1, 1909. 

MASSACHUSBTTS. 

HANSON,  Justice  G.   Medical  inspection  in  public  schools.   Boston  medical  and 
surgical  journal,  163:242-43,  August  11,  1910. 

"  If  careful  systematic  inspection  Is  carried  on  throughout  the  State,  succeedtaig  generations  because  of 
it  will  be  less  burdened  by  phjrsioal  and  mental  cripples,  will  be  more  free  from  contagious  and  inlte- 
tious  diseases,  and  will  have  a  more  intelligent  conception  of  disease,  and  its  cause  and  efltet." 

Discussion:  p.  243-45  (Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington.) 
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ICABTIK,  Gheorge  H.  Medical  inBpection  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
In  Massachusetts.   Board  of  education.   Annual  report,  January  1911.  Boston, 
Wright  A  Potter  printing  co.,  State  printers,  1911.  p.  164-193.  tables. 
Reprinted. 

"  AU  of  the  33  cities  and  207  of  the  321  towna  report  in  the  annual  school  returns  for  1000  that  school 
ptaysloians  have  been  appointed.  .  .  . 

"In  other  words,  08  per  oent  of  the  school  pupils  in  cities  and  towns  are  having  nominal  medical  in- 
spection. .  .  . 

"  From  the  returns  receired  at  the  office  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  published  reports  of  city 
boards  of  health,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  1000  there  was  spent  for  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  the  sum  of  8101,746.50.  This  is  an  average  of  about  20  cents  per  child.  But  as  in  some  cities, 
where  the  inspection  is  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  health,  the  parochial  schools  are  inspected  as  well 
as  the  public  schools,  and  in  Boston,  which  has  about  one-flith  of  all  the  enrolled  children  in  the  State, 
the  cost  of  inspecUon  is  much  above  20  cents,  the  actual  average  cost  outside  of  Boston  is  much  below 
20  cents. 

"What  school  authorities  should  do  is  stated  by  the  statutes  ...  to  be  twofold: 

"  First,  to  provide  Ibr  a  general  examination  of  all  the  children  in  the  public  schools  at  least  once  a 
year  for  any  defect  or  disability  tending  to  interfere  with  their  school  work. 

"Second,  a  special  examination  of  children  (o)  who  show  signs  of  being  in  ill  health  or  of  suffering 
from  taifectious  or  contagious  disease;  (5)  who  are  returning  to  school  after  absence  on  account  of  illnees 
or  from  unknown  cause.  .  .  . 

"There  is  another  function  of  the  school  physician.  .  .  .  The  law  says  he  shall  make' such  ftuther  ex. 
amination  of  teachers.  Janitors  and  school  buildings  as  in  his  opinion  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
pupils  may  require.'  ... 

"  Dental  clinics  for  school  children  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  localities. 

"  In  Lynn  a  dental  dispensary  was  carried  on  in  1010  in  connection  with  a  neighborhood  house.  Fifteen 
Lynn  dentisu  and  10  out-of-town  dentists  gave  their  services.  A  nominal  charge  was  made  of  16  cents 
for  cleaning,  10  cents  fbr  extraction  and  25  cents  for  fillings.  One  thousand  and  ten  operations  were 
perlbrmed  upon  children.  .  .  . 

"In  Winchester  ...  the  dentists  in  town,  nine  in  number,  each  give  one-half  day  a  week  to  work 
with  needy  cases,  at  a  nominal  charge  of  25  cents  per  case.  .  .  .  The  school  nurse  works  in  cooperation 
with  the  dentists.  .  .  . 

"The school  returns  show  that  the  eye  and  ear  tests  have  been  given  as  required  by  law  in  all  the  towns 
and  cities,  excepting  Otis  and  Mount  Washington.  Four  annual  examinations  have  been  made  since 
the  law  was  passed.  .  .  . 
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432,464 
06,607 
27,387 
22.3 
6.3 

487,485 
81,168 
22,601 
18.6 
6.1 

441.463 
73,120 
20, 167 
16.6 
4.6 

464,068 
71,002 
17.320 
16.8 
8.8 

"  One  or  more  nurses  are  now  employed  in  the  schools  of  Amherst,  Boston,  Brooton,  Brookline,  Gam- 
bridge,  Canton,  Holyoke,  Lancaster,  Leominster,  Lowell,  Northampton,  Northboroug^,  Walpole,  WaL 
tham  and  Winchester." 

8NEDDEN,  David  [Samuel]  Problf^ms  of  health  supervision  in  Massachusetts. 
In  American  school  hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1912.  Springfield  [Mass.] 
American  physical  education  review,  1912.   p.  18-26. 

AUo  in  Journal  of  education,  75:  468-60,  Aprfl  25, 1012. 

"I.  Legislative  provisions. 

"n.  Application  of  laws. 

'<in.  Problems  of  health  supervision:  A.  How  can  health  supervision  be  planned  and  organized  so  as 
to  promote  effective  administrationT  B.  What  should  be  the  distribution  of  the  functions  of  health 
supervision  among  various  possible  agencies,  such  as  teachers,  nurses,  physicians,  physical  trainers,  and 
the  homer  C.  What  must  be  the  character  and  training  of  those  cooperating  hi  this  work?  D.  What 
diall  be  their  relation  to  the  existing  school  authoritiesr  £.  What  will  be  the  necessary  financial  cost 
of  sudi  servicer  F.  What  shaO  be  the  control  of  health  supervision  over  the  actions  of  parents  and  other 
non-school  agencies  affecting  the  children;  and  O.  Is  there  needed  provision  of  facilities  for  inveetigatioo 
and  supervision  by  state  authoritiesr" 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 


BOSTON. 

AYEB,  S.  H.  Medical  iDapection  of  schools  in  Boston,  Mass.  Boston  medical  and 
surgical  journal,  164:  456-60,  March  30,  1911. 

Historical  sketch;  salaries,  etc.,  Bo6t<«  and  New  York. 

Read  at  the  Boston  health  oonference,  1915,  February  20, 1011. 

OOXJES,  William  Pearce.  The  medical  inspection  of  school:^  in  Boston,  the  pres- 
ent limitations  and  future  possibilities.  Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  160: 
746-48,  June  10,  1909. 

"The  teachers  In  the  various  rooms  send  a  slip  down  to  some  central  place  with  the  child's  name, 
number  of  the  room  and  symptoms  of  trouble.  .  .  .  The  inspector  summons  the  children  to  be  exam- 
ined .  .  .  [and]  examines  them,  writing  on  the  slip  the  diagnosis  and  advice.  He  sees  only  the  children 
whom  the  teacher  sends  slips  for,  that  is,  the  primary  necessity  for  medical  inspection  devolves  on  the 
Judgment  of  the  teacher.  .  .  . 

**  One  of  the  conditions  which  should  be  changed  ...  so  that  the  teacher  can  be  freed  from  responsi- 
bility and  care  in  this  matter." 

COXJES,  William  Pearce.  Some  problems  of  school  inspection.  Boston  medical 
and  surgical  journal,  164:  814-16,  June  8,  191L 

Result  of  examination  of  168  retarded  pupils. 


Number. 


Per  cent 


Defective  vision  

Defective  hearfaij;  

Chronic  enlargedtonsils. . . 
Defective  or  carious  teeth.. 

Marked  pallor  

Markedly  undersised  

Extremely  nervous  


41 

25.9 

2 

1.2 

122 

77.2 

127 

80.3 

34 

21.5 

3 

1.8 

1 

.63 

"Itisof  interest  to  compare  the  result  .  .  .  withthatof  212  children  of  normal  mental  caliber;  ...  72 
per  cent  oi  these  children  showed  chronic  enlarged  tonsils;  50  per  cent  showed  carious  teeth.  ...  It 
would  seem  from  these  statistics  that  chronically  enlarged  tonsils  and  the  generally  accompanying 
adenoids  had  little  to  do  with  the  mental  backwardness  of  these  children,  but  that  carioui  teeth  might 
play  a  considerable  r6Ie  in  the  causation  of  this  condition." 

GALLIVAN,  William  J.   Child  hygiene.   Monthly  bulletin  of  the  Health  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Boston,  1:  29-36,  60,  February  1912.  tables. 

Division  of  child  hygiene  "was  created  in  March,  1910.  It  is  concerned  with  the  physical  welfare  of 
every  child  in  Boston  from  the  time  of  conception  up  to  the  age  of  16  years.  The  work  is  classified  ...  as 
follows:  1.  Pre-natal  and  post-natal  work.  2.  Medical  inspection  of  schools.  3.  Physical  examination 
of  licensed  minors. 

Medical  inspectkm  of  schools  begins  at  the  kindergarten  class  and  ends  with  the  high  schools.  Of 
equal  importance  are  the  three  objects  ...  In  view,  as  follows:  1.  The  detectton  of  communicable 
diseases  and  the  exclusion  from  school  of  every  pupil  so  afflicted.  2.  The  protection  of  every  pupil  in 
the  schools  from  contagion  unrecognized  by  parent  or  teacher.  3.  The  detection  of  such  defects  which 
If  untreated  would  result  in  permanent  injury  to  the  pupU. 

"  The  board  of  health  Is  emphatk  in  its  stand  against  preaoriblng  for  any  disease  or  defect  discov- 
ered. .  .  .  Every  case  requiring  medical  or  dental  akl  is  referred  to  the  family  physician  or  to  the  family 
dentist.  Those  who  are  unable  to  employ  professional  services  are  referred  to  reputable  hospitals  or 
dental  dinkrs. 

"  Under  the  present  sjrstem,  the  school  physicians  are  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of  health;  the 
school  nurses  are  under  the  authority  of  the  school  committee.  The  number  of  nurses  employed  Is  alto- 
gether inadequate  for  the  work  required.  The  board  of  health  is  ready  to  employ  a  corps  of  nurses  to 
assist  in  school  inspection,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  not  been  willing  to  duplicate  a  system 
maintained  by  the  school  committee.  A  transfer,  then,  of  the  nurses  from  the  school  committee  to  the 
board  of  health  would  render  medical  inspection  of  schools  as  nearly  perlect  as  human  endeavor  can 
accompli^. 

'*The  school  population  at  this  date  Is  123,091.  This  includes  attendance  in  public  and  parochial 
schools.  For  this  work  there  are  employed  82  physicians,  who  are  required  to  visit  every  school  build- 
ing on  every  school  morning  of  the  year." 

1  Su  tame,  162:  215,  February  17, 19ia 
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Result  of  the  physical  examination  o/ichool  children  in  Boston  for  the  year  191 1-19  Jg, 

Total  number  of  children  examined   118,781 

Total  number  of  pupils  without  defects   40, 850 

Total  number  of  pupils  with  defects   77, 031 

Defects  noted  as  loUows: 

Mental  deficiency   501 

Defective  nasal  breathing   0, 603 

Hypertrophied  tonsils   26, 121 

Defective  teeth   51, 340 

Defective  palate   371 

Cervical  glands   13,711 

Pulmonary  disease: 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis   133 

Acute  bronchitis   1, 160 

Asthma   63 

Pleurisy   42 

Miscellaneous   987 

Cardiac  disease   3,091 

Nervous  disease   505 

Orthopedic  defects: 

Tuberculous   693 

Nontuberculous     1, 181 

Skin   5,243 

Rickets   1,019 

Malnutrition   3,891 

SMITH,  0.  Morton.   Diseases  of  the  skin.   Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal, 
166:  623-24,  April  25,  1912. 

A  complete  physical  examination,  September  13  to  December  31,  1911,  showed  11,601  children  in  the 
Boston  schools,  having  skin  diseases.  The  number  was  exceeded  only  by  decayed  teeth,  hypertro- 
phfed  tonsils,  defective  nasal  breathing  and  enlarged  cervical  glands.  The  common  diseases  are 
scabies,  pediculosis,  impetigo,  and  ringworm;  these  four  were  found  in  the  schools  no  loss  than  6,428 
times,  or  55  per  cent  of  all  the  skin  affections  reported.  There  were  5,257  children  with  pediculosis. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Cambridge.  Board  of  health.   School  inspection.   In  its  Annual  report,  year 
ending  December  31,  1910.   p.  37-41. 

Signed:  Bradford  H.  Peiroe.  M.  D. 
Concerning  the  school  nurse  see  p.  40-41. 

Six  public  school  and  5  parochial  inspectors;  and  2  school  nurses. 
Number  of  pupOs  ill  and  deiiBctive,  1,870. 

Chicken  pox   23 

Diphtheria   2 

Eczema   35 

Gonorrhea   0 

Laryngitis   5 

Measles   4 

Qerman   0 

Mumps   6 

Scarlet  fever   2 

SyphlUs   0 

tonsUltis   71 

Tuberculosis,  pulmonary   3 

Tuberculosis,  other  forms   1 

Whooping  cough   0 

Eyes. 

Coi^unctivitis   79 

Corneal  ulcer  or  opacity  l   4 

Keratitis   1 

Strabismus   16 

Imperfect  sight   27 

In  two  schools  located  in  the  same  section  of  the  city,  one,  rather  closely  surrounded,  and  not  well 
ventilated,  has  had  many  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  d^htheria  for  several  years.  The  other  school, 
older  and  in  an  open  space,  has  had  but  two  cases  of  diphtheria  and  one  of  scarlet  fovor  in  more  than 
a  year. 
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BIBLIOGBAPHT  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTIOK. 


CANTON. 


CABOT,  Arthur  Tracy.   School  inspectioii  in  small  towns.   In  American  school 
hygiene  association.   Proceedings,  1911.   Springfield,  Mass.,  American  physical 
education  review,  1911.   p.  40-43. 
Alto  in  Boston  medical  and  snrgieal  Joomal,  164:  633-34,  May  4, 1911. 

The  town's  appropriation  being  too  small  fior  payment  for  systematic  medical  inspection,  at  a  town 
meeting  in  190S,  a  school  muse  appropriation  of  1500  was  made,  a  trained  nnrse  to  begin  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  school  year.  The  work,  which  also  included  the  parochial  school,  was  foimd  to  be  so  satis- 
Cactory  that  for  the  year  following,  1950  was  appropriated. 

The  niirse  looks  after  900  children;  makes  examinations  at  beginning  of  year,  keeping  card  record; 
keeps  record  of  any  illness  they  have;  children  with  any  infirmity  of  eyes,  ears,  throat  or  general  con- 
dition, are  referred  to  their  physicians;  children  requiring  specialist's  aid  arc  taken  by  her  to  a  public 
clinic  in  Boston.  She  gives  hygiene  talks  in  the  schools,  and  visits  the  homes.  "We  have  found  the 
work  of  the  school  nurse  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  giving  the  town  what  seems  adequate  inspection 
and  control  of  contagious  disease." 

The  neighboring  town  of  Norwood  adopted  same  system;  MUton,  planning  the  same. 


WELLE8LEY. 

CANAVAN,  Myrtelle  M.  Medical  data  of  the  examination  of  2,333  supposedly 
normal  adult  yoimg  women.  In  American  school  hygiene  association.  Proceed- 
ings, 1912.  Springfield  [Mass.]  American  physical  education  review,  1912.  p. 
76-91.   tables,   record  blanks. 

The  physical  examination  system  of  WeUesley  college;  data  covering  examinations  finom  1906  to  1911; 
average  age  of  students,  19  years. 

Percentages  of  orthopedic  defects. 

Percent. 

1.  Back .  curvature   35 

2.  Shoulders,  uneven   53 

3.  Hips,  uneven   43} 

4.  Legs: 

(m)  Knook4nieed   21 

(6)Bow4eg...   8J 

(c)  Unequal   f 

6.  AnUespronated   7oJ 

6.  LoDgltiidlnal  arobes: 

MbIi^   6 

7.  AjitSrt(iri«shas,flat   11 

8.  Toe  joints  enlarged  

Deaf  or  partly  so  

Nose,  hypertrophy  of  turbinate   13 

TMMlSQDlargcd   28^ 

While  17}  per  cent  had  had  throat  operations,  and  16  per  cent  of  these,  for  removal  of  tonsils  or  adenoids, 
tonsils  were  found  enlarged  in  28  per  cent. 

Percent. 

Eye  lesions   12} 

Glasses  worn   37 

Nutrition  poor   19 

Teeth: 

(c)  Missing   12} 

(6)  Cavities   4 

(c)  Poor  or  irregular  %   1 

Menstrual  disorders   23 

Enlarged  lymph  nodes   12 

Heart  lesions: 

(c)  Organic   3 

(6)  Murmurs,  no  symptoms   17} 

(c)  Other  ieslans   8 

Sports: 

(a)QnaUiled   66 

(6)  DisquaUfled   3 


Unusual  lesions  for  the  most  part  are  stigmata  of  degeneration,  24  different  sorts. 
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WOBCESTEB. 

BXBBY,  George  B.  Medical  iiwpection  in  two  Worceeter  echools.  Pedagogical 
seminary,  17:  111-18,  March  1910.  tables. 

''Fifteen  inspectors  were  appointed  in  Worcester  by  the  board  of  health  and  began  work  in  October, 
1906. 

"Our  duties  were  to  inspect  such  cfafldren  as  were  referred  to  us  by  the  teachers,  and  make  weekly 
reports  of  such  inspection. 

"October  of  this  year  (1900]  blanks  were  furnished  by  the  board  .  .  .  and  a  systematic  inspection  of 
all  the  pupils  was  begun  The  tests  for  sight  and  hearing  are  conducted  by  the  teachers,  but  .  .  .  they 
are  by  no  means  complete  and  many  of  the  record  cards  show  normal  vision  when  serknis  defects  are 
really  present.  .  .  .   There  is  no  test  card  for  astigmatism.  .  .  . 

"In  the  fifth  grade  only  34  per  cent  had  enlarged  glands.  ...  In  the  sixth  grade  80  per  cent  .  .  .  and 
for  the  whole  school  55  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  general  nutrition  of  the  pupitob  .  .  .  63  per  cent  good,  33  per 
cent  medium  and  only  4  per  cent  poor.  .  .  . 

"I  was  not  surprised  that  a  large  number  should  have  poor  teeth;  but  I  was  surprised  that  the  aver- 
age number  per  pupfl  should  be  so  high;  that  is  elghtin  the  first  grade  and  nearly  four  in  the  ninth 
grade.  .  .  . 

"The  school  nurse  should  be  the  link  between  the  school  and  the  home,  but  in  Worcester  that  link 
is  missing.  .  .  .  The  distrkt  nurses  do  help  but ...  can  give  but  little  time  to  this  work.'' 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Bapida.  Board  of  health  and  Poor  commiflsionem.   Report  of  School 
examiner.   In  their  Annual  reports,  year  ending  March  31,  1911.  tables. 

Inspection  for  physical  defects  was  ordered  discontinued  by  the  board  of  health,  on  December  6, 1910, 
and  inspection  is  now  made  for  contagious  diseases  only. 
The  following  is  a  report  of  work  from  May  1, 1910  to  April  1, 1911: 


Contagiotis  diseases  discovered. 

Itch   7 

Whooping  oough   22 

Measles   418 

Typhoid  fever   1 

Scarlet  fever   17 

German  measles   52 

Mumps   28 

Chickenpoz   23 

Smallpoz   2 

Total   570 

Physical  defects  discovered  (May  /,  1910,  to  December  i,  1910.) 

Glandular   1 

Nervous   2 

Stomach   1 

Hernia   1 

DefecUve  teeth   11 

Deformities   1 

Hypertrophied  tonsils   45 

EartrouDle  *   1 

Adenoids   3 

Skin  trouble   4 

Total   TO 


The  total  number  vaccinated  was  245.  The  acting  school  examiner  is  Leland  H.  Gilleland. 

KIEFBB,  Guy  L.   Medical  inspection  of  school  children.   Dental  summary,  31: 
264-68,  April  1911. 

In  Detroit,  50,501  children  were  examined  by  the  medical  school  inspectors;  3,499  excluded  for  con- 
tagious diseases:  818  cases  of  tonsilitis;  12,  of  scarlet  fever.  Physteal  defects  were  found  in  2,118  pupfls: 
Of  these  506  had  defective  eyesight;  204,  diseased  eyes;  136,  defective  hearing;  906,  enlarged  tonsils  or 
adenoids,  or  both,  and  210  had  defective  teeth. 

Beginning  October  23. 1909.  to  May  7, 1910,  the  Detroit  district  dental  iocfety,  In  its  free  dental  dinic, 
attended  to  234  children. 

MABTINDALB,  W.  C.   How  Detroit  cares  for  her  backward  children.  Psycho^ 
logical  clinic,  6:  125-30,  October  15,  1912. 

"In  the  fall  of  1910  the  department  of  special  education  was  organised  and  the  nine  special  rooms,  tha 
•cbool  for  cripples  and  schools  for  stammerers,  were  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  general 
supervisor." 

82883'— 13  6 
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Blnet-Simon  tests  are  used  to  determine  the  mentality.  If  no  results  foOow  notification  to  iMrenta 
the  school  principal  calls  upon  the  regular  school  physician  to  make  a  physical  examination  of  the  child, 
to  ascertain  if  the  badnrardness  be  due  to  defsctlve  riiiim,  defective  hearing,  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils, 
or  nervousness.  The  principal  reports  result  to  parents;  if  parents  are  unable  to  provide  thn  needed 
medical  attention,  the  principal  reports  the  case  to  the  child  study  committee;  upon  note  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  committee,  Detroit's  best  specialists  give  free  assistance  to  the  children.  Where  children 
can  not  afford  spectacles,  they  are  provided  through  fund  set  aside  by  the  Detroit  teachers'  association. 

Since  September,  1911,  215  pupils  have  been  tested  for  defective  vision  and  provided  with  glasses. 

After  the  child's  physical  defects  have  been  remedied,  if  his  mental  condition  still  remains  unchanged, 
the  BInet  examiner,  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  then  visits  the  school  and  gives  him  the  Binet 
test  The  special  physician,  appointed  by  the  board  of  health  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
of  education,  visits  the  school  and  makes  a  physical  examination  of  the  child.  "The  statement  of  the 
parent  as  given  in  the  report  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  child  study  committee  by  the  principal,  together 
with  the  chfld's  school  history,  reports  of  the  Binet  examiner  and  of  the  school  physician  are  then  passed 
upon  by  the  chUd  study  committee. 

"In  the  cases  of  low  grade  children  whom  the  committee  thinks  it  advisable  to  exclude,  a  second  ex- 
amination Is  made  ...  by  one  of  the  mental  specialists  of  the  chUd  study  committee  consultation  staff 
.  .  .  and  usually  results  In  the  exduston  of  the  chfld.  .  .  .  Since  September,  1911. 488  cases  have  been 
examined.  The  committee  recommended  190  of  this  number  to  the  special  rooms." 

HAY,  Qeorge  A.  The  result  of  one  thousand  noee  and  throat  examinations. 
American  physical  education  review,  14  :  636-44,  December  1909. 

Examinations  made  at  the  Waterman  gymnasium,  University  of  Michigan. 

There  were  found  in  1,000  students,  mostly  ftoshmen,  167  deviated  septa;  nasal  spurs  and  ridges, 
896;  adenoids  large,  36,  moderate,  146;  chronic  tonsHitis,  4;  lacunar,  8;  chronic  tonsillar  inflammation 
with  hypertrophy,  191  cas%;  sjrmptoms  of  frequent  nasal  bleeding,  170;  86  without  accountable  eti- 
ology;  simple  chronic  rhinitis,  64  cases;  atrophic  rhinitis,  12;  larynx,  acute  Inflammatory  conditions, 
105.  Eighty-three  complained  of  more  or  less  chronic  hoarseness.  There  were  38  hay  fever  cases.  Sev- 
enty-six gave  a  hbtory  of  some  nose  and  throat  operation. 

The  main  object  of  the  paper  is  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  examination  of  this  character.  The 
Ideal  time  for  such  would  be  the  childhood  period. 

WABTHIN,  Aldred  Scott.   Thy  physical  health  of  the  University.  Michigan 
alumnus,  16:  70-73,  November  1909. 
The  University  of  Michigan. 

*<  A  t  the  beginning  of  the  present  college  year  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery  adopted  methods 
tending  towards  a  better  physical  knowledge  of  the  medical  students  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
occurrence  of  tuberculosis.  Each  medical  student  is  to  report  once  a  semester  to  the  department  of 
internal  medicine  for  an  examination.  .  .  .  The  need  for  such  systemai^lc  examinations  has  been  strik- 
ingly shown  in  the  medical  deimrtment.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  3  to  6  cases  of  tuberculosis  have 
been  discovered  annually  in  the  Jimior  and  senior  medical  dasses-^about  4  per  cent  of  the  class  on  an 
average.  .  .  .  Very  few  cases  are  discovered  in  the  fkeshman  or  sophomore  years.  .  .  . 

"Out  of  200  women  examined  \tn  the  gymnasiuml  the  examlnflr  discovered  8  suspicious  cases,  6  of 
which  gave  positive  evidence  of  inciptent  tuberculosis." 


XSnneapolis.   Board  of  education.   Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  hygiene  and 


physical  training.  In  iu  Annual  report,  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  p.  89-94 
(98) 


Signed:  Charles  H.  Keene,  If.  D. 

January  1, 1911,  a  system  of  medical  Inspection  was  inaugurated,  conducted  by  seven  physicians  and 
seven  nurses.  During  the  five  months  medical  inspection  has  been  hi  operation,  19,063  Inqieetions 
made,  7,103  being  physical  examinations.  Of  those,  73  per  cent  were  found  defective;  most  common 
defect,  hypertrophied  tonsil,  36  per  cent  of  those  examined  having  this  defdct;  33  per  cent,  defective 
teeth;  38  per  cent,  adenoids;  34  per  cent,  enlarged  glands;  18  per  cent,  defective  viskm;  11)  per  cent  of 
anemia;  6)  per  cent,  malnutrition;  3,873  cases  have  been  treated,  "who  would  not  otherwise  have  re- 
oaived  treatment.'! 
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ST.  PAUL. 

ITBaDQrG,  B.  School  healUi.  Si.  Fm\  Mdicftl  iavaml,  14:  24&-d5, 
May  1912. 

General  sunukiary.  liedtad  tepeetkm  In  St.  f  aol,  p.  TiS-WO,  318.  .  Page  253  oootraBtg  ooodltions 
between  two  schools;  one  among  a  foreign-bom  and  laboring-class  population  and  the  other  ''one  of 
the  beet  trom  a  aoelal  standpoint.'* 

Harrison 

school 
(labor 
elass). 


Requiring  de 
Mamutritlon 


dental  attention . 


Un 

SUd  disease. 


1  Less  than. 

St.  Paul.  Board  of  school  inspectors.  Medical  inspection.  In  its  Annual 
reports,  school  years  ending  June  9,  1909,  and  June  10,  1910.   p.  57-59.  illus. 

Department  of  medical  inspection  established  along  lines  outlined  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
One  ph3rsician  employed  to  give  three  hours  each  day  from  9  to  12  to  the  schools  and  to  maintain  olRce 
hours  from  9  to  12  on  Saturdays  at  the  school  board  rooms.  He  began  his  work  with  one  nurse  assistant 
and  later  three  nurses  were  assigned.  Medical  inspection  entirely  under  the  school  authorities'  super- 
vision.  "Our  experience  strengthens  the  conviction  tliat  it  should  always  be  so.  .  .  . 

"The  medical  inspector  shall  make  rsoommendations  on  matters  affecting  the  physical  environment 
of  chOdien  such  as  the  building  lot,  the  drainage,  heating,  plumbing,  ventilating,  water  supply,  drink- 
big  facilities,  sweeping,  scrubbing,  use  of  disinfectants,  deodorising,  fumigating,  etc. 

"He  shall  go  from  building  to  building  and  siiall  make  systematic  examination  of  all  pupils  In  the 
elementary  schools  reported  to  him  by  teachers  and  principals  and  such  otlier  pupils  as  may  appear 
to  him  ph3rsioally  defiwtive. 

"He  shall  be  accompanied  and  assisted  in  all  his  work  by  a  school  nurse  who  sliall  record  all  flndtaigs, 
and  report  to  parents.  The  medical  Inspector  shall  not  be  permitted  to  give  any  treatment  to  children 
except  temporary  assistance,  or  te  cases  of  emergency.  .  .  .  Tlie  medical  taispector  shall  also  send  notice 
to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils  lacking  tai  cleanlbiess  or  needing  treatment;  tie  stkall  be  authorised 
to  exclude  pupils.  .  .  .* 

"He  shall  give  such  Instructions  to  principals  and  teachers  as  will  make  them  temiliar  with  the 
more  conspicuous  symptoms  of  physical  and  mental  deflcienoy,to  the  end  that  they  may  suggest  only 
those  who  are  really  abnormal  to  the  inspector  for  examination.  He  shall  give  instruction  to  teadiers, 
respecting  vision  and  hearing  tests,  and  on  such  matters  relating  to  ttie  physioal  inspeotton  of  children 
as  will  promise  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  teaiAers  and  principals  in  the  work  of  his  department." 

During  the  school  year  1900-10,  a  systematic  examinatfon  of  3,205  found  2,088  behind  grade;  28  per 
cent  of  them  backward  in  studies  because  of  physical  conditions 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  two  nurses: 

Total. 

Rooms  inspected   343 

Contagious  diseases  discovered   170 

Communicable  diseases  (not  contagious)   343 

Smxical  dressings  and  treatments   182 

Pe<ficulo8l8   660 

(Cured,  442.) 

Taken  to  dispensary  or  doctor   482 

Defective  vision,  attention  received   203 

Defective  vision,  glasses  secured   144 

Defective  nose  and  throat,  attention  received   270 

Defective  nose  and  throat,  operated  upon   103 

Malnutrition   118 

Enlarged  cervical  glands   25 

Pulmonary  diseases,  attention  received   0 

Tubercular  diseases,  attention  received   8 

Heart  disease,  attention  received  i...  20 

Teeth,  use  of  brush  taught  2,000 

Teeth,  attention  received  %  220 
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St.  Louii.  Board  of  •dneation.  Department  of  sohool  hygiene.  In  tCt  An- 
nual rejwrt,  1909.   p.  176-88. 

Hiitory  of  the  St.  Louii  departniMit  of  adiool  hygtaM.  Work  to  begin  opening  of  adiool  yeer,  Sep. 
lember,  1909. 

The  soperrisor  of  hygine  iB  leqnired  to  be  a  skilled  physloien.  He  matt  derote  hif  entiie  time  to 
the  work  of  the  deperUnent.  The  inspeetora  most  be  grednetes  of  medioal  colleges  of  recognised  stand- 
ing, and  devote  themselres  to  this  work  for  ten  monthsin  each  year.  They  most  during  all  school  hours 
be  engafBd  in  their  investigations  in  the  school  buildingi,  and  during  the  school  term  use  such  further 
time  as  shall  be  required  for  making  the  neoeasary  examinations  and  reports.  Supervisor  and  inspectors 
must  not  treat  any  case  of  physical  defect  or  disease  that  has  been  discovered  by  them  while  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  department.  The  work  must  be  conducted  under  such  further  regulatkms  as  may  be 
pfescdbed  by  the  superintendent  of  instruction  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education.  Bacteri- 
ological laboratory  to  be  opened  in  board  of  education,  or  in  9om»  school  building,  and  to  be  equipped 
with  necessary  instruments  and  supplies. 

8t.  Louie.  Board  of  education.  Department  of  sehool  hjgiene.  In  iu  An- 
nual report,  1910.   p.  199-213;  314-16.  tables. 

The  school  year  of  1909-10  saw  the  flrat  actual  work  of  the  department  of  hygiene.  A  supervisor  and 
Ave  inspectors  were  authorised  by  the  board  of  education  on  February  9, 1909. 

"When  the  inspector  arrives  at  a  school,  he  at  once  notifies  the  principal,  who,  in  turn,  through  a 
monitor,  informs  the  teachers  that  the  inspector  has  arrived  and  he  is  ready  to  care  for  reported  cases. 

"  The  teacher  having  previously  filled  out  the  teacher's  diagnoeis  card.  Form  11-C  (form  follows],  sends 
the  child  with  this  card  to  theinspeotor.  Theinspeotor  makes  his  examination  and  enters  his  diagnoeis 
on  this  card  and  fiUs  out,  in  duplicate,  Form  11-A  (form  feltows}.  He  instructs  the  child  to  deliver  the 
card  ...  to  the  parent  or  guardian. 

"If  a  child  is  found  to  be  suffering  ftom  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  he  is  at  once  excluded  and 
the  city  health  department  is  notified  on  the  form  .  .  .  (form  fellows].  This  terminates  the  relation  of 
the  department  of  hygiene  with  the  child  until  he  or  she  is  ready  to  reenter  school,  at  which  time  the 
health  department  notifies  us  .  .  .  that  quarantine  restrictions  have  been  raised.  The  child  is  leex- 
amined  by  the  inspector  of  hygiene.  ... 

"In  case  of  .  .  .  physical  defect,  the  diagnosis  card  (Form  11-C]  is  set  back  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  a  follow-up  file  and  at  that  time  the  pupil  is  reexamined  and  his  condition  .  .  .  entered  upon  the  card. 

"  The  cases  of  nonconununicable  disease  are  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cases  of  physical  defects 
except  where  ...  a  menace  to  the  other  children.  The  pupil  suffering  from  such  a  disease  li  excluded 
until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  he  may  properly  return  to  school." 

Bach  school  in  the  dty  has  an  emergency  surgical  chett.  For  absence  ofthree  days,  the  teacher  reports 
to  the  inspector  of  hygiene  for  her  school;  he  tabulates  all  the  reports  from  the  same  school  and  reports 
them  to  the  health  department,  filing  a  duplicate  with  deportment  of  hygiene.  On  receipt,  the  health 
department  district  inspectors  visit  the  homes  of  children  so  reported  and  report  back,  to  the  principal 
and  inspector,  the  cause  of  the  child's  absence;  the  case  is  followed  up  by  the  attendance  department, 
if  the  cause  is  other  than  illness.  The  health  department  makes  a  daily  report  to  the  department  of 
hygfene  of  all  contagious  .diseases  reported  to  it.  During  the  summer  of  1909  a  record  of  all  such  cases 
was  kept  by  the  supervisor  of  hygiene,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  infected  homes  and  to  the  principal 
of  the  school  in  the  district  in  which  these  homes  were  located,  reqtdrlng  the  children  to  be  examined 
by  the  assistant  health  commissioner,  or  by  the  department  of  hygiene,  before  admission  to  school. 
Principals  were  directed  to  refuse  admission  unless  the  child  brings  a  certificate  from  one  of  the  two 
yramifitng  olBcers.  The  inspector  makes  thorough  examination  of  all  suspected  contact  cases  fer  con- 
tagious diseases  and  these  are  under  daily  inspection.  All  children  are  examined  in  a  school  where 
scarlet  fever  has  been  found,  the  case  is  at  once  excluded,  health  department  and  the  building  commis- 
sioner are  notified,  and  fumigation  is  made  after  school  dismissal  (p.  305-309). 

See  alto  Report,  1911,  p.  141-lfiO  (Regulations  and  work  of  the  six  school  nurses  added  to  the  depart- 
ment of  school  hygiene,  and  cards). 


HOLIEBS,  Oeorge  J.  Educational  hygiene  and  prophylaxis.  New  Jersey.  Jour- 
nal of  the  medical  society,  9  :  223-31,  October  1912. 

Newark  requires  the  medical  inspector  "to  devote  two  hours  each  day,  the  hours  of  service  to  be  at 
the  convenience  of  the  school  authorities." 

Cost  to  run  the  department  of  medical  inspection  in  1909-10  was  31  cents  per  pupil;  in  1910-11,  41 
cents  per  capita.  The  increased  cost  was  Justified  by  results:  Forty  thousand  fewer  days  were  lost  by 
quarantine  in  1910-11  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  build- 
inp  in  the  dty  quarantined  in  1910-11  than  in  190^10;  in  1910-11  there  were  36,060  more  inspectiooi 
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nuMle  by  the  department,  wtth  843  fswer  exduaioae,  and  the  16^  mora  physloal  ezamlnatloos  show  a 
g$tn  in  amount  of  work  and  eharaoter  of  same. 

"Dming  1910-11,  94,310  physieal  examinations  wen  perlormed— 61)  per  cent  of  this  number  wera 
found  to  have  one  or  mere  defects  and  38)  per  cent  were  found  nonnaL 

"Cailef  among  the  defwts  are: 

Percent. 

Bnlarged  glands   2 

D«fto&Ye  vision   30 

Defective  hearing   2 

Deleettve  nasal  breathing   7 

Defective  teeth   47 

Enlarged  tonsib   SO 

Adenoids   12 

Mentality  (percentage  based  on  number  found  defective)   2 

"Wera  I  asked  to  establish  medioal  inspeotion  in  a  city  ...  I  would  employ  first  of  all,  sulBoient 
trained  nurses  to  carry  on  the  mi^  part  of  the  work.  The  only  part  of  medical  inspection  that  can- 
not be  conducted  by  nurses  trained  in  school  work  is  the  examination  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  .  .  . 

**l  would  have  these  nurses  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  physician  who  should  be  expected  to 
devote  the  entin  day,  from  9  to  6,  to  school  work.  Medioal  inspection  should  not  be  carried  on  in  pubUo 
schools  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  as  an  indispensable  benefit" 

LAMSON,  William  J.  The  medical  inspection  of  schoolB.   Medical  society  of 
New  Jeney.  Journal,  7:  56^72,  April  1911.   tables,  fonn. 

Duties  of  a  medioal  inspeotor,  as  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  State  board  of  aduoation,  October  5^ 
1900,  ara  as  follows: 

*'L  He  shall  use  the  same  skill  in  examtntng  pupils  as  he  would  in  the  case  of  private  patients. 

''2.  He  shall  arnmgs  his  visits  to  the  school  to  suit  the  convenienoe  of  the  school  authorities  and  his 
own  private  work.  He  shall  respond  to  emergency  calls  as  quickly  as  possible. 

<<3.  He  shall  make  regular  inspections;  (a)  In  rural  districts  at  each  school  at  least  twice. a  month; 
(fr)  in  villages  and  small  towns  at  least  once  a  week;  (e)  in  towns  and  dties  at  least  three  times  a  week, 
and  in  crowded  dties  daily. 

"4.  At  the  eommiffinenimit  of  each  school  year  he  shall  make  a  thorou^  physical  examinatinn  of  each 
pupil,  and  record  his  findings  on  cards  assigned  for  this  purpose:  («)  Eyes,  for  brsightedneBS  or  near- 
ai^tedness,  color  blindness,  squint  and  roughly  for  astigmatism,  also  the  condition  of  the  eyelids;  (6) 
ears,  fbr  acuteness  of  hearing,  adenoids,  discharge;  (c)  throat,  for  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  nasal  de* 
•ormtties  or  discharges;  (d)  teeth,  condition  and  care;  (<)  deformities,  spine,  limbs,  etc.;  (/)  skin,  enip- 
tkm,  condition  of  scalp;  (g)  when  practicable  measurements,  height,  weight  and  chest  measures;  exam- 
ination of  heart  and  Itmgs. 

"6.  He  shall  exclude  oaoes  of  contagious  diseases,  and  send  a  written  statement  of  conditions  found. 
He  shall  from  time  to  time  examine  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  all  schools  in  his  district. 

"7.  Any  special  work,  such  as  frequent  extra  visits,  vaccination  or  fumigation,  shall  be  arranged  for 
by  mutual  agreement  between  the  board  of  education  and  the  inspector." 

XAODONAU),  Joseph,  jr.   The  object  and  intent  of  medical  inspection  of  school 
children.   New  Jersey.  Journal  of  the  medical  society,  9  :  231-34,  October  1912. 
To  be  accomplished— 

"First.  By  the  appointment  of  a  State  medioal  school  inspector  as  a  member  of  the  State  board  of 


''Second.  By  the  preparation  of  uniform  blanks  by  the  State  board  covering  individual  record  cards 
for  yeariy  examination;  recommendation  cards  for  treatment  and  exclusion  cards  for  infectious  or 
communicable  diseases. 

**  Third.  By  requiring  that  duplioate  reports  shall  be  sent  by  the  school  inspectors  to  the  school  boards 
they  are  serving^  and  to  the  State  board  at  Trenton;  thus  with  other  essential  details  ...  a  most  impor- 
tant department  could  be  built  up  that  would  prove  not  only  a  great  saving  in  expense  to  the  commu- 
nity, now  expended  in  oairsring  along  physically  deficient  pupils,  but  would  give  us  a  stronger  race  of 
men  and  women  phyaksaUy  and  mentally.'! 
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Newaiic.  Board  of  education.   Report  of  Supervisor  of  medical  inspection.  In 
its  Annual  report,  year  ending  June  30, 1911.   p.  211-21.  tables. 
Comparative  table  of  medical  inspection  in  Newark  public  schools  from  1901  to  1911,  inclusive,  p.  212. 


Total  ex- 
amined. 

Fnysical 
examina- 
tion. 

1001 

6  585 
9,819 
6,803 
8,529 
8,076 
43,546 
21,299 
37,037 
58,367 
172,550 
208,209 

1903  

1906  «  

1006  

1906  

4,582 
9,045 
24,670 

1911  

1900-10 

1910-11 

1,380 
360 

2,266 

1,800 
506 
166 

6,90B 

3,003 
396 
7,124 
4,588 
1,866 
339 
14,954 

Patenon.  Board  of  eduoation.   Report  of  the  Visiting  nurse.   In  iti  Anpual 

report,  year  ending  June  30, 1910 .   p .  72-73 .   tables . 

Inspection  of  School  no.  i:  Inspeotion  begun  of  each  child  in  the  first  fifteen  classes  of  this  school, 
Apriri2, 1910^  Total  number  examined,  579. 

Defective  teeth  treated  None. 

(72  per  cent  had  defective  teeth.) 

Pediculosis   210 

Hvpertrophied  tonsils   45 

Umat  sUn  diseases   25 

Defective  nasal  breathing   23 

Defective  vision   16 

Trachoma   3 

Defective  hearing  ,   13 

Bad  nutrition   7 

BBBBB,  O.  B.   Abnormal  school  children.   School  exchange,  3:2&-29,  October 
1908.  tables. 

A  statistical  r^m4  of  examinations,  1008,  made  on  various  types  of  school  children,  both  normal 
and  feeble-minded.  Discusses  chiefly  the  retarding  effects  of  adenoids  upon  body-growth,  spine,  vocal 
organs,  teeth,  palate,  and  mentality— "feeble-mindedness  is  more  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  adenoids, 
and  the  causes  that  bring  them  about  than  that  adenoids  are  the  effect  of  feeble-mindedness.  .  .  . 
Adenoids  are  a  defect  of  civilization." 

Trenton.  Board  of  education.   Medical  inspection.   In  iu  Report,  year  ending 
August  31,  1909.   p.  45^7. 

Begun,  January  1009.  Six  physicians  and  a  school  nurse  appointed.  Each  pupil  made  the  subject 
of  a  thorough  yearly  examination.  A  sanitary  inspection  of  the  school  buildings,  classrooms,  grounds 
once  each  month. 

Reports  for  six  months  give  the  number  of  examined  as  6,346;  called  to  inspect  different  cases,  3,000. 
Examined  by  teachers. 

Defective. 

Vision   3,132   1,362 

Hearing   1,482   162 
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ExamiMd  by  impectori. 


DefectlTe. 


Throat. 


92 
80 
853 


Utao-pimiynx.. 
Naaal-Mtnm.... 

Teeth  

Adenoids  

Enlarged  tonsils. 
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BAKBB,  Sara  Josephine.  Medical  inspection  and  examination  of  sdiool  chil- 
dren. ,  .  In  her  The  Division  of  child  hygiene  of  the  Department  of  health  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  p.  61-93.   illiw.   charts,   tables.    (City  of  New  York.  De- 
partment of  health.  Monograph  series,  no.  4,  September  1912) 
Vaccination  of  school  children,  p.  89-08: 

*<The  conditions  revealed  as  a  result  of  these  physical  examinations  were  of  snlBoiSDt  importance  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  health  authorities  to  the  necessity  of  more  complete  control  of  the  health  of 
the  child  during  its  school  life.  The  postal  card  notifications  resulted  in  obtahUng  medical  care  for  only 
about  6  per  cent  of  the  physically  defective  children.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that,  while  such  a  system 
has  value  in  definitely  determtaihig  the  physical  conditi<m  of  the  children  in  the  schools,  the  records 
soon  amount  to  little  more  than  the  mere  compiling  of  statistical  data  unless  some  definite  and  system- 
atized effort  be  made  to  see  that  the  children  obtain  proper  medical  care. 

"It  was  the  recognition  of  this  ttct  that  instigated  the  studies  which  resulted  in  the  organicaUon  of 
the  division  of  child  hygiene.  With  its  fbrmatUm,  end  the  appointment  of  a  largely  increased  staff  of 
trained  nurses,  it  became  possible  to  have  the  nurses  visit  the  physically  defective  children  in  their 
homes  hi  order  to  induce  parents  to  provide  proper  treatment.  This  system  of  home  visits  by  the 
nurses  was  hiaugunted  on  September  15,  1906.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  during  1909  83  per  cent  of 
the  pb3rsically  defective  children  obtained  treatment,  as  opposed  to  the  6  per  cent  under  the  former 
system.  The  entire  system  as  outlined  was  carried  on  with  excellent  results  until  January  1, 1913. 

"Previous  to  this  time  it  was  recognized  that,  with  a  visit  to  each  school  each  day  by  a  medical 
inspector  and  a  nurse,  there  was  a  certatai  duplication  of  time  spent  which  might  be  eUmlnated  with 
resulting  financial  economy.  Experiments  were  carried  on  in  two  groups  of  schools  during  a  period 
of  three  months  in  the  spring  of  1911  to  determine  the  relative  economy  and  efficiency  of  placing  the 
control  of  contagious  diseases  hi  the  schools  hi  the  hands  of  the  school  nurse,  leaving  the  medical 
hispector  free  to  devote  his  entire  time  in  the  schools  to  making  physical  examinations  of  the  children. 
The  experimental  study  having  shown  that  such  a  system  was  feasible,  it  was  hiaugunted  on  January 
1, 1912. 

'*  The  complete  system  of  school  medical  inspection  is  carried  on  in  617  pubUo  schools  with  a  registered 
attendance  of  684,207  pupils.  In  addition,  151  other  free  schools  of  the  city  receive  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete series  of  taispections  for  the  purpose  of  detecthig  contagious  diseases.  8eventy-four  medical  inspec- 
tors and  179  nurses  are  detailed  to  the  work  of  school  medical  hispection  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  staff  of  supervising  inspectors  and  supervising  nurses  in  each  borough.  Each  hispector 
is  assigned  to  duty  in  a  group  of  schools  with  an  average  registration  of  9,000  pupils.  Each  nurse  is 
assigned  to  duty  in  a  group  of  schools  with  an  average  registration  of  4,000  pupils. 

"  Each  public  school  hi  the  city  is  visited  each  day  by  a  nurse,  except  hi  certain  outlying  and  sparsely 
populated  districts  whero  visits  are  made  at  less  frequent  hitervals.  Other  free  schools  are  visited  upon 
request,  or  regularly  once  or  twice  weekly. 

"Routine  UupeetUm.—l.  At  the  beginning  of  each  term  each  medical  hispector  makes  a  routine 
classroom  inspection  of  each  child  in  the  schools  under  his  charge. 

"Thereafter  the  nurse  makes  a  continuous  routine  class  inspection  of  each  child  In  the  schools  under 
her  charge,  following  the  same  procedure. 

"2.  All  cases  of  disease  found  are  recorded  on  a  speoial  class  index  card,  with  the  data  In  appropriate 
cdhimns.  A  card  or  cards  is  made  out  for  classroom,  and  the  faidex  kept  hi  an  accessible  place  in  each 
sdiool.  Further  data  regarding  each  case  is  recorded  on  this  class  hidex  card.  Code  numbers  are  used 
tohuUcate  the  kind  of  disease. 

"3.  AU  contagious  diseases  found  are  dealt  with  as  described  under  the  heading  'Morning  inspection.' 

"4.  When  a  child  Is  found  to  be  ailaoted  with  a  marked  form  of  physical  defect,  the  particular  defect 
is  noted  and  the  child  referred  to  the  medical  Inspector  for  a  physical  examination 

"5.  All  children  ordered  under  treatment  are  referred  to  the  sdiool  nurse  and  are  thereafter  controlled 
is  described  under  the  headhig  'Morning  hispection.' 
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"Knurgencif  cam.— In  tbe  abtenoe  of  the  inspector  all  «mergenoy  oases  are  treated  by  the  none  in 
the  school  wbeneyer  other  treatment  is  not  available.  Such  oases  are  thereafter  referred  to  the  parents 
lor  future  care. 

"THB  DIAOMOflU  AMD  CORRICTION  OF  NON-OOMTAOIOVS  VNTRSATBD  PHTfliCAL  DEFECTS. 

"L  The  medical  inspector  visits  each  school  under  his  Jurisdiction  for  two  suooessiye  days.  A  regular 
schedule  is  maintained,  and  the  principals  of  the  sduwls  are  thus  informed  of  the  dates  of  the  inspec- 
tor's visits.  The  principals  are  requested  to  instruct  the  children  to  report,  in  small  squads,  to  the 
inspector  for  physical  examination. 

"  2.  Examinations  are  made  in  the  following  order:  First  Children  entering  school  for  the  first  time; 
Second.  Children  especially  referred  by  the  principals  or  teaohers;  Third.  Children  belonging  to  the 
class  to  be  graduated;  Fourth.  In  the  regular  course,  beginning  with  children  of  the  lowest  grades,  and 
proceeding  to  the  higher  grades  in  regular  order;  Fifth.  Classes  of  the  same  grade  are  examined  in  regu- 
lar order  in  each  school  of  the  group. 

"3.  Each  child  is  thoroughly  examined  for  the  following  conditions:  Defective  vision,  defective  hsai^ 
ing,  defective  nasal  breathing,  hypertrophied  tonsils,  tuberculous  lymph  nodes,  defective  teeth,  mal* 
nutrition,  pulmonary  dtoease,  cardiac  disease,  chorea,  orthopedic  defects. 

"4.  A  complete  record  of  each  physical  examination  is  made  on  a  special  form.  If  a  child  is  normal* 
the  inspector  sends  such  a  report  to  the  borough  offioe  of  the  division.  If  abnormalities  are  found,  the 
record  form  is  given  to  the  school  nurse. 

''A  duplicate  record  of  each  child's  condition  is  also  placed  on  file  with  the  child's  school  record,  thus 
affording  to  the  educational  authorities  the  fullest  inlbrmation  in  regard  to  the  child's  physical  con* 
dition,  and  enabling  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  information  in  adjusting  tbe  individual  curriculum. 

"The  nature  and  results  of  the  treatment  obtained  for  each  defect  are  thereafter  noted  upon  this 
school  record  form  by  the  nurse. 

"5.  Each  defective  child  is  given  a  copy  of  an  impropriate  form,  property  filled  out,  to  take  home  to  its 
parents. 

"6.  If  at  the  end  of  three  days  no  notice  has  been  received  from  the  parents  that  the  child  is  under 
medical  cars,  and  if  the  child  shows  no  evidence  of  siioh  care,  a  notice  is  signed  by  the  principal  and 
sent  to  the  parents. 

"7.  If  the  parent  calls  at  the  school,  as  suggested,  the  inspector  or  nurse  explains  the  nature  of  the 
defect  and  the  need  of  treatment;  if  the  parents  do  not  respond  within  three  days,  the  nurse  visits  the 
home  and  explains  to  the  parent  the  character  of  the  defect,  the  need  of  treatment  and  the  beneficial 
results  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  from  medical  care.  Repeated  home  visits  are  made 
by  the  num  unta  treatment  is  provided  or  an  absolute  refusal  is  encountered. 

"8.  When  parents  are  willing  to  have  their  children  treated  but  are  unable  to  pay  a  private  physician 
and  by  reason  of  home  duties  or  occupation  cannot  spare  the  necessary  time  to  obtain  treatment,  the 
nurse  takes  the  chfld  to  a  dispensary,  after  the  parent  has  signed  a  request  to  that  effect. 

"9.  When  treatment  is  obtained  or  refusal  is  met,  the  nurse  records  on  the  regular  physical  examina- 
tion form  and  the  school  record  form  tbe  character  of  the  treatment  The  first  form  is  mailed  to  the 
borou^' offioe  of  the  division,  the  second  remains  on  file  in  the  sohooL 

''10.  After  the  child  has  obtained  treatment,  it  is  again  examined  by  the  inspector,  who  records  the 
improvement  or  non-improvement  on  the  school  record  form  and  on  the  special  form  forwarded  to  the 
borough  office  of  the  division. 

''Every  effort  is  made  primarily  to  refer  those  children  who  require  treatment  to  the  private  family 
ph3r8ioian.  If  there  is  no  private  family  physician  and  If,  furthermore,  the  family  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  employ  a  private  physician,  the  child  is  then  referred  to  a  dispensary  or  hospital  for  treatment 

"Inspectors  and  nurses  are  required  to  consult  with  the  school  authorities  regarding  the  matters  per- 
taining to  school  environment  or  the  curricula  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  child. 

"  There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  only  19  free  dental  clinics.  Of  these,  only  one  is  maintained  wholly 
for  the  treatment  of  school  children.  This  clinic  is  supported  by  a  group  of  philanthropic  citisens. 
The  remainder  of  the  clinics  are  connected  with  dental  colleges  or  dispensaries,  and  provide  treatment 
for  adults  as  well  as  children.  Only  a  few  of  these  clinics  fill  teeth,  and  extraction  is  done  in  tiie  majority 
of  the  cases  of  children  who  are  able  to  obtain  treatment.  .  .  . 

"The  need  of  free  dental  clinics  is  acute,  and  the  department  of  health  has  asked  tbe  board  of  estimate 
to  Include  in  the  departmental  budget  for  1913  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  employ  16  dentists  and  8 
nurees  to  allow  the  establishment  of  school  dental  clinics  under  the  supervision  of  the  diviskm  of  child 
hygiene. 

'<  CUnki for  Sckooi  ChUdren.—li  has  been  fait  by  the  department  that  the  test  of  the  value  of  the  system 
of  school  medical  inspection  was  the  character  and  results  of  tbe  treatment  obtained  by  tbe  children. 
In  order  that  tbe  existing  need  for  more  facilities  tat  treating  the  children  might  be  met,  and  that  the 
character  of  treatment  given  and  the  adequacy  of  results  might  be  under  control,  the  department  has 
obtained  in  its  budget  for  1913  ftmds  for  the  establishment  of  six  clinics  under  tbe  supervision  of  the 
division  of  child  hygiene,  exclusively  for  the  treatment  of  school  children.  Statistical  data  of  .these 
clinics  can  not  yet  be  given,  owing  to  the  short  time  they  have  been  in  operetton. 
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•*Th8  loestion  of  the  oUnics  is  as  follows!  Bsnutih  cf  Manhattan-Ml  Pleasant  Avenae;  Qouverneur 
Slip.  Borouffh  df  Brodklrik-aao  Ttaroop  ATenoe;  1349  Herkimer  Street;  134  Lawrenoe  Street.  Borough 
9f  the  Bfonst—SBD  East  One  bondred  and  sixty-ninth  Street. 

^'Tbeee  clinics  are  open  from  3  to  6  p.  m.  on  school  days,  and  from  9  to  13  a.  m.  on  Saturdays.  Each 
dlnlo  has  the  following  ssrrlce:  (1)  Eye  diseases:  (a)  Contai^os  eye  diseases;  (6)  refractton.  (2)  Nose 
and  throat  diseases.  (3)  General  medical  diseases.  (4)  Skin  diseases. 

'<The  serrloe  at  341  Pleasant  ATenue  includes  hospital  wards  of  14  beds  and  facilities  for  operatloDa 
on  trachoma,  adenoids,  and  hypertrophied  tonsils.  Similar  hospital  senrioe  wiU  shortly  be  ready  at 
330  Throop  Avenue,  1349  Herkimar  Street,  aad  £80  East  One  hundred  and  sixty-ntaith  Street. 

"The  children  are  refsrrsd  by  the  school  nurse  directly  to  the  clhiic,  a  special  form  of  reference  card 
being  used.  After  the  ohUd  reports  at  the  clinic,  the  nurse  assigned  to  duty  at  the  dinfo  follows  up 
the  case,  making  home  visits  wfaeneyer  oeceesary  to  see  that  the  child  remains  under  treatment  unto 
discharged." 

B  AXBB,  Sarah  Josephine.  The  value  of  the  municipal  control  of  child  hygiene. 
American  journal  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children,  65:1061-68, 
June  1912. 

"In  New  York  City  since  190S,  737,750  children  hi  the  public  schools  have  received  a  complete  phjrs- 
ioal  examination.  ...  An  average  of  40  per  cent  were  found  to  have  one  or  more  associated  pbysioal 
deiBcts  .  .  .  with  or  without  the  most  oonunon  defect  that  we  find,  namely,  defective  teeth.  Thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  remainder  .  .  .  were  found  to  have  defBctive  teeth  as  the  only  physical  defect.  .  .  . 
In  the  schools  alone  the  efforts  of  the  division  of  child  hygiene  have  resulted  in  an  immense  gain  in 
school  time  for  those  children  who  were  affected  with  contagious  eye  and  skin  diseases,  the  necessary 
ezduskms;  .  .  .  for  these  reasons  betog  reduced  ftom  over  67,000  hi  1903  to  slightly  over  3,000  in  1911.  .  .  . 

''It  has  been  alleged  that  the  assumption  by  the  city  of  the  responsibility  tor  the  health  of  school  chil- 
dren has  made  serkms  inroads  upon  the  practice  and  income  of  private  physicians.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  conditions  ...  I  have  had  tabulated  for  .  .  .  1911  the  various  sources  from  which 
children  have  received  treatment.  During  that  year,  of  the  66,150  children,  37,966,  or  68  per  cent,  were 
treated  by  private  physicians  or  dentists,  while  the  remainder  37,164,  or  43  per  cent,  were  under  the 
care  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  .  .  . 

*'Tbis  work  in  the  schools,  with  its  control  of  the  contagious  disease  situation,  with  the  elimination 
•  of  the  school  as  the  main  focus  of  Infection;  the  physical  examination  of  each  child  as  soon  as  it  enters 
school,  before  it  is  allowed  to  graduate  and  as  nearly  as  possible  every  two  years  in  the  interim;  the 
instructton  of  the  parents  .  .  .  and  the  follow-up  work  .  .  .  was  performed  during  1911  at  a  per  capita 
cost  of  10.43.'' 

BI«AN,  Louis  B.  Are  we  taking  proper  care  of  the  health  of  our  school  children? 
Pedagogical  seminary,  19:220-27,  June  1912.   tables,  chart. 

Writer  records  visit  made  in  company  with  a  school  physician  on  a  routine  round  in  New  York  City. 

"In  one  school,  attended  by  3,000  pupils,  the  visiting  physician  waited  patiently  for  a  report  of  sick- 
ness from  the  various  classes.  There  wu  not  one  report  of  ilhiess  or  a  single  case  for  medical  investiga- 
tion. This  seems  almost  incredible.  If  this  number  of  children  had  been  previously  examined  surely 
some  of  them  would  need  medical  attention.  ...  In  another  school  ...  not  one  case  of  cardiac 
ailment  was  reported.  In  point  of  fact  .  .  .  two  of  these  children  had  heart  disease.  ' 

"In  one  case  .  .  .  'pulmonary  trouble'  was  registered  on  the  health  card  but  no  medical  attention 
.  .  .  had  been  given.  The  case  had  been  recorded  three  weeks  prior.  .  . . 

•*ln  none  of  the  schools  of  New  York  City  has  there  ever  been  recorded  a  complete  general  history 
of  the  child. 

"  Bronchitis  cases  are  never  examined  or  attended.  ... 

"There  Is  not  thne  enough  to  make  adequate  physical  examtaiations.  Each  physician  covers  the 
ground  assigned  ...  in  less  than  three  hours  and  is  paid  little  tar  the  work  he  is  doing. 

"No  complete  physical  examinatton  of  the  enterhig  or  enrolled  elementary  school  pupils  to  ascertain 
the  health  conditions  of  their  vital  organs  has  as  yet  been  suggested. 

"Actual  number  of  deaths  among  New  York  City  school  children  between  ages  6-15,  during  year 
1910-11  (<n  part  only  tdltuUUei): 


Male. 


Female. 


Per  cent  of 
total  deaths. 


Male.  Female. 


Tubercular  disease  (pulmonary)  

Cancer  

Nervous  (sense  organs)  

Circulatory  (heart)  

Respiratory  

Digestive  (mtesttnes,  stomach,  etc.) 


133 
6 
88 
137 
144 
118 


303 
8 
76 
195 
169 
104 


9.1 


14.5 


6.1 
8.8 
10.0 
8.3 


5.4 
13.9 
13.1 

7.4 
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"Thii  pitUkil  list  of  Tiotims  .  .  .  danaods  sorious  and  inmiBdiale  attootioii.  All  eotertaig  pupils 
ihoold  be  required  to  present  oertifleates  of  medica]  examination  as  to  tbe  general  and  spedflc  organic 
condition  of  their  health,  or  elae  be  compelled  to  undergo  snob  examination  before  they  are  admitted 
to  school." 

In  an  emphaaiting  paragraph  to  this  report,  Dr.  Lather  Halsey  Ou4iok  saya:  "In  general  the  medical 
inspection  of  school  children  in  the  United  States  is  not  having  adequate  results.  A  nther  wide  obser- 
Tation  indicates  that  not  ona^uarter  of  the  ohildien  who  need  medical  attention  get  it.  In  meet  of  the 
cases  examinations  are  made  and  the  diagnosis  recorded  on  a  card  and  filed  away  tar  future  reference, 
but  nothing  actually  happens  to  the  ohlld  as  a  result  of  the  examination."  The  writer  sets  forth  a 
number  of  causes  for  this  trouble  In  the  first  place  the  doctors  are  young  and  inexperienoed.  "In 
practically  all  cases,  medical  inspection  is  a  doctor's  secondary  interest.  ...  He  has  no  intention  of 
finding  a  career  in  medical  inspection  of  school  childran.  .  .  .  The  salaries  ...  are  absurdly  small; 
the  mean  salary  being  about  1300  per  annum.  ... 

"The  worlc  demanded  of  a  medical  examiner  ...  is  not  the  work  for  a  beginner  in  madidne.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  highly  trained,  long  experienced  specialist.  .  .  .  There  are  not  enough  doctors  to 
give  either  adequate  or  sufficiently  frequent  examinations.  .  .  .  There  are  not  enough  nurses  to  see 
to  it  that  the  prescriptions  of  the  doctore  are  carried  out.  Without  school  nurses,  medical  inspection 
is  of  relatively  little  value." 

New  York  academy  of  medicine.  A  Report  upon  the  health  conditions  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City.   By  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Public  health,  hospitals 
and  budget  of  the  New  York  academy  of  medicine.   Medical  record,  82:406-12, 
August  31, 1912.  tables. 
EueuHve-teerOarp,  E.  H.  LewinsU-Corwln. 
Reprinted. 

Study  made:  "U  To  summarise  the  prsesot  methods  of  saisguarding  the  health  of  sdiool  children. 
...  2.  To  analyte  these  methods  and  their  results  from  a  stricUy  medical  point  of  view.  3.  To  enlist 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  medical  proiesston  as  a  whole  in  the  problem  of  school  hygiene.  4. 
To  give  medical  advice  and  aseistance  to  the  Departments  of  health  and  education  in  their  efforts  to 
solve  these  problems.  5.  To  support  the  reasonable  demands  of  these  departments  for  sufficient  city 
funds  to  proper  health  oonditioos  in  the  public  schools." 

Phyncal  examination  for  noncontagious  defects. 

Number  examined: 

1911   230,248 

WIO   286,426 

1900   231,011 


1011 


Found 
defective. 


Percent. 


1910 


Found 
defective. 


Percent 


1909> 


Found  . 
defective. 


Per  cent. 


Needing  treatment  

Found  with  defects  other  than  teeth 

itlone  

With  defects  of  teeth  as  only  delMt. .. . 

With  defective  vision  

With  defective  hearing  

With  defective  nasal  breathing  

With  hypertrophied  tonsils  

With  deiSctive  nutrition  

With  pulmonary  disease  

With  cardiac  disease  

With  orthopedic  defects  

With  chorea.  

With  defective  teeth  

With  defeoUve  palate  

With  tuberculous  lymph  nodes  

Reported  treated  *  


166,368 

75,857 
90,6U 
24,514 
1,491 
27,316 
34,639 
5,845 
483 
1,661 
1,190 
861 
185,843 
85 
418 
66,150 


72.2 

82.9 
89.3 
10.6 
.6 
11.8 
16.0 
2.5 
.2 
.7 
.6 
.3 
58.1 


.2 
86.0 


196,664 

101,602 
95,062 
29,634 
1,519 
40,046 
50,012 
8,601 
656 
2,370 
1,683 
951 
164,250 
153 
759 
64,861 


73.8 

88.1 
35.6 
11.1 
.5 
15.3 
18.7 
3.2 
.2 
.8 
.5 
.6 
61.6 


.2 
64.0 


172,112 

102,150 
60,962 
30,406 
2,340 
43,893 
50,934 
7,249 
744 
1,503 
1,461 
940 
131,747 
324 
810 
84,968 


74.4 

44.2 

30.2 
13.1 
1.0 
18.7 
22.0 
3.1 
.3 
.6 
.6 
.4 
57.0 
.1 
.3 
88.0 


1  Monthly  bulletin  of  the  department  of  health  for  April,  1912,  p.  101. 

I  These  figures  do  not  include  children  reported  witn  defective  teeth  as  the  only  defect,  whose  treat- 
ment ooDSisled  only  of  instruction  in  oral  hygiene. 
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Tra- 
choma. 

Conlunc- 
tivltis. 

Ring- 
worm. 

Impe- 
tigo. 

Sca- 
bies. 

Pedicti- 
loeds. 

MoUua- 

cum 
oonta- 
giosum. 

MtooeW 
lane 

ous. 

lOMl. 

1900  

45,615 
20,888 
16,246 

49,807 
26,886 
26,941 

7,7«8 
9,062 
4,083 

12,616 
2,261 
7,718 

4,006 

400 

200 
220 

181,686 
168,797 
168,046 

164 
14S 
96 

14,621 
41,660 
11,660 

286,601 
263,828 
248,771 

1,768 

Attention  is  called  by  the  committee  to  the  etomeBtsoC  the  health  eooditloiis  in  pabUe  schools.  The 
health  work  in  the  schools  consists  in:  (1)  Medical  examination  oi  school  children  for  contagioas  and  n<m- 
oontagious  defects.  C2)  The  eUmination  of  children  foond  sufltoins  from  contagious  diseases.  (8)  Call- 
ing  of  parents'  attentioii  to  the  defects  of  their  children.  (4)  Direction  of  children  to  physicians  and  dls- 
pensanes.  (5)  Following  the  children  up  to  see  whether  they  reoeived  treatment.  (6)  Treatment  in 
schools.  (7)  Instruction  in  personal  hygiane.  (8)  Physical  training  instruction.  (9)  Segregation  of 
backward  and  mentally  defBctive  children.  (10)  Sanitary  care  of  schools. 

The  cost  of  inspection  for  the  detection  of  contagious  diseases  amounted  to  80.67  per  1.000  children  in- 
spected; the  cost  of  each  physical  examloatioo  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  80.007,  and  the  cost  of  the 
home  visits  of  the  nurses  averaged  ss  hi^  as  80.60  for  each  oaae. 

Sdiool  work,  191t. 

76  medical  iimctors,  at  81,200  per  annum   801,200 

172  nurses,  at  1000  per  annum   164,800 

6  additional  inspectors,  i.  e.,  supervisors,  at  $1,200  per  annum   7,200 

10  additional  nurses,  i.  e.,  supervisors,  at  $000  per  annum   9  OOO 

4  medical  inspectors  (for  physical  ezaminatioa  of  ohUdreo  for  employment  oertifloates),  at 

$1^  per  annum   4,800 

267,000 

The  foUowlng  is  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  four  borough  chiefi,  16  medical  supervisors,  and  14 
supervising  muses  with  regard  to  the  preseot  system  of  medical  inspertion  of  school  children.  The 
disadvantages  of  the  1012  system  an  discussed  at  length. 

"  Morning  intpeetkm  for  eontagkm  diMOMt.— The  reports  are  unanimous  in  disiqtproving  of  nurses 
/i^jmMiing  and  ezchidhig  contagious  cases,  for  tilie  foUowing  rsaeoas: 

"(1)  Their  trataiing  has  not  fitted  titom  for  it  physicaUy  or  mentally. 

"(2)  They  are  overworked  and  unable,  for  lack  of  time,  to  peilorm  their  other  duties,  especially 
home  visits,  whkh  is  the  essential  part  of  their  work.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  board  of 
health,  based  on  300  cards  selected  at  random,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  home  visits  last  year 
averaged  three  hours  per  nurse  per  day;  this  year  the  average  is  48  minutes. 

"(3)  There  b  a  duplication  of  wwk,  because  the  inspectors  have  to  visit  each  case  excluded. 

"(4)  The  nurses  exchide  many  false  cases,  thereby  causing  the  inspectors  to  waste  much  time  in 
making  unneoessary  visits.  ...  In  100  days  they  exohided  1,696  cases,  or  16  cases  a  day,  for  160  schools. 
andinl912,17casesadayforl508chools.  .  .  . 

"(5)  The  medical  inq)ector  is  not  able  to  keep  in  cloee  touch  with  the  school  on  account  of  the  infre- 
quency  of  his  visits,  so  the  'school  ph3rsician'  no  kmger  exists  and  the  nurse  can  not  take  his  place. 
Principals  and  parents  naturally  do  not  have  the  same  confidence  in  her  judgment  that  they  have  in 
the  physksian's." 

"High  Schools.— With  regsrd  to  medical  inspection  in  hi|^  school;  the  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  facts  obtained,  in  answer  to  a  questkmnaire  sent  out  to  all  the  high  schools  of  the  city,  some  of 
which  were  visited  in  this  connectton  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  oonmiittee. 

"(1)  For  amtafUmt  dittatet.^t  the  11  schools  reporting  medkial  inspection  for  contagious  diseases, 
examinatkms  are  made  by  physfcians  in  6,  and  by  teachers  or  nurses  in  the  others.  In  a  few  «nirtawM^ 
inq>ectk>ns  are  made  dafly  and  hi  the  others  only  in  suspected  cases.  Most  of  the  schools  keep  no 
records  of  the  number  of  cases  detected.  One,  however,  reports  from  25  to  60,  and  another  31  fbr  last 
year.  A  number  of  schools  send  the  suspected  casts  home,  only  2  r^orting  that  the  board  of  health 
is  notified.  On  the  whole,  responsibility  b  left  with  the  class  teachen,  who  are  often  indifferent  and 
ignoiant  in  thb  respect 

''The  daily  list  of  cantagknis  sfek  reported  tb  the  board  of  health  b  too  kmg  for  the  teachers  to  go 
over  every  morning,  and  as  a  rule  little  attention  b  pakl  to  it 

'<(2)  For  vttkn  and  hearing.— FfTB  sohoob  repbrt  that  examinations  take  place  either  by  a  physi- 
cian or  physical  training  teachers  once  ayear  or  once  a  term.  All  others  report  that  no  examinations 
are  made.  Only  3  of  the  schools  reporting  examinations  keep  records,  and  in  them  710  cases  were 
found  defective  last  year.  In  all  of  the  schoob  where  examinatkms  an  made,  the  pupib  are  advised 
to  consult  a  physioian.or  go  to  a  dispensary.  Only  three  schoob  require  the  students  to  bring  from 
their  parents  an  acknowledgment  of  the  school  notice  ss  to  their  defects. 

"(S)  For  defeeu  other  than  thou  tf  epe  and  ear.— In  7  schoob  no  eiamfnations  an  made.  In  2  only 
are  genera]  examinations  made  by  a  physician.  In  others  they  are  made  by  physfeal  training  teach- 
ers. In  one  school  the  examinatkm  applies  to  candidates  for  athletics  only.  In  the  12  schoob  report- 
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ing  examlnmtloDt,  some  Inspect  the  students  once  or  twice  a  year,  some  oDoe  during  the  school  ootme. 
One  school  reports  that  examinations  are  made  for  teeth;  another  (Wadleigfa),  where  a  physloian  is 
employed  permanently,  inspects  for  teeth,  glands,  nose,  Uiroat,  heart,  lungs,  back,  skin,  nervous  dis- 
orders, digestion,  and  nutrition.  Other  schools  do  not  specify  the  kind  of  examinations  made.  No 
special  rooms  for  eiamhmtions,  outside  of  the  offices  of  the  i^ysical  training  teachers,  are  provided. 
Records  are  kept  in  all  but  one  school.  Six  schools  notify  the  parents  of  the  defects  and  advise  them 
to  have  the  children  treated  by  physicians  and  dispensaries.  Seven  schoolB  give  corrective  gymnastic 
exercises. 

''The  number  of  remediable  defective  cases  found  last  jmt  was  764  out  of  a  registration  of  7^255. 

"Only  two  schools  examine  for  tubercutosis,  and  three  for  parasitic  skin  diseases.  Only  one  school 
(DeWitt  Clinton)keeps  a  record  of  what  is  being  done  after  the  defects  are  pointed  out  to  the  students 
and  their  parents  This  school  reports  59  cases  of  flat  foot,  59  cases  of  scoliosis,  8  cases  of  hernia,  27  of 
bad  teeth,  and  8  miscellaneous  ailments  rectified. 

"Need  or  medical  msrEcnoN  in  pabochul  and  other  fbeb  acHooLS.~There  are  more  than 
209  parochial  and  other  free  schools  exisUng  in  this  city,  which  are  either  entirely  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  department  of  health  control,  or  the  control  is  minimised,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  carrying 
on  this  work.  The  Catholic  parochial  schools  alone  have,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  schools,  made  at  one  of  the  conferences  on  the  health  condition  of  children  arranged 
by  the  committee,  a  registration  of  about  130,000.  The  schools  do  not  have  their  own  physicians,  and 
the  health  control  existing  in  them  is  very  unsatisfactory. 


"The  matters  pertalnhig  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  school  children  are  confided  partly  to  the 
care  of  the  city  health  department  and  partly  to  that  of  the  department  of  education.  The  health 
department  does  this  work  through  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene;  the  department  of  education  through 
a  number  of  committees. 

"I.  The  department  c/healtk, 

"1.  The  work  of  the  child  hygiene  division  is  carried  on  by  physicians  and  nurses.  (1)  The  duties 
of  the  physicians.— The  physicians  make  physical  examinations,  diagnose  suspected  contagious  dis- 
ease cases  exchided  from  school,  make  absentee  and  other  home  visits.  (2)  The  duties  of  the  nunes.— 
The  nurses  exclude  suspected  ccmtagious  disease  cases,  make  class  inspections,  and  do  follow  up  work 
in  the  homes. 

"2.  The  present  system  diflers  from  the  original  plan  in  several  particulars:  (1)  The  nurses  exchide 
suspected  cases  daily,  instead  of  the  phsrsicians  who  used  to  visit  the  assigned  schools  every  morning 
for  that  purpose.  (2)  The  routine  class  inspections  are  made  by  the  nurse  (Aice  a  month  instead  of 
by  the  physician  once  a  term  as  formerly.  (3)  The  physician  visits  each  school  for  two  days  in  suc- 
cession, at  an  average  interval  of  about  10  days,  making  physical  examinations  and  visiting  the  excluded 
and  absentee  cases,  while  last  year  he  devoted  only  the  time  that  was  left  after  the  morning  faispec- 
tions  to  physical  examinations  in  the  school  last  vbited. 

"3.  Advantages  of  the  present  system:  (1)  It  has  brought  about  some  economy  of  money.  (2)  It 
has  markedly  increased  the  total  working  hours  of  the  staff  by  substituting  nurses  working  seven 
hours  for  physicians  working  three  or  four  hours  daily.  (3)  It  resulted  in  an  increase  of  physical  exam- 
inations made  by  inspectors  almost  double  that  of  last  year.  (4)  The  number  of  treatments  for  phys- 
ical defects  received  by  children  has  increased,  due  to  the  better  supervision  by  the  increased  corps 
of  nurses.  (5)  The  total  number  of  home  visits  made  by  nurses  has  increased,  although  the  average 
number  of  visits  per  nurse  has  decreased. 

"4.  Disadvantages  of  the  4>resent  system:  (1)  The  dissatisfiaction  on  the  part  of  some  physicians, 
nurses  and  school  principals  with  the  innovation  of  having  nurses  exclude  chfldren  for  contagious  dis- 
eases. (2)  The  loss  of  school  work  occasioned  by  unnecessary  exclusions  due  to  faulty  diagnosis.  (3) 
The  duplication  of  work  caused  by  the  inspectors  visiting  excluded  cases  at  their  homes  to  confirm 
diagnoses.!  (4)  The  infrequent  visits  of  the  medical  inspector  to  the  school  instead  of  former  daily 
vtoits.  (6)  The  discontinuance  of  physicians'  consultations  with  parents.  (6)  The  discontinuance  of 
medical  examiftatioiis  for  'workhig  papers'  at  the  school.*  (7)  The  overlooking  of  cases  of  tubercu- 
kisis  by  nurses  in  class  Inspectkms.  (8)  The  markedly  decreased  amount  of  time  devoted  to  home- 
visits  by  nurses.  (9)  The  diminished  control  of  the  contagious  eye  and  skin  diseases,  especially 
trachoma. 

"5.  The  per  cent  of  New  York  school  chfldren  needing  treatment  for  physical  defects  is  over  70, 
about  40  per  cent  are  found  with  defects  other  than  teeth,  and  as  large  a  number  suffer  from  commn- 
nkable  eye  and  skin  diseases. 

"6.  The  proportion  of  chfldren  to  one  nurse  ie  S,968,  and  to  one  school  physfcian  8,124. 

"7.  The  physkal  exanUnattons  are  not  thorough.  The  chfldren's  ctothing  is  not  removed. 


1  This  is  not  actuaUy  very  great,  as  during  the  6  months,  Jan.-June,  1011, 16  cases  were  excluded  dafly 
from  160  schools  in  Manhattan,  while  in  1013  during  the  same  period  the  dafly  average  was  17  for  ISO 
schools,  or  1  case  to  every  4  or  5  inspectors. 

*  Five  and  six  entaU  considerable  loss  In  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 
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"8.  Than  to  almoet  a  total  lack  of      dental  IMUties  for  poor  ^ 
"9.  The  cooperation  of  parents  in  following  the  adrioe  of  the  physicians  is  fairly  satisftetory. 
"10.  There  to  very  little  cooperation  on  the  part  of  medical  praotitiooers  and  dispensarl^. 
"11.  TheoooperatlanofteacihereandintndiMUsTaiieegreatty»aocordii^  Itto 
largely  a  matter  of  the  personal  interest  of  the  teachers  and  prindpato. 
"12.  The  high  schoob  have  almost  no  medical  inspection  or  superrision  for  their  students. 
"13.  The  parodilaland  other  free  schooto  hare  no,  or  rery  little,  medical  supenision. 
"n.  TUiepartmentcf  edveatkm. 

"1.  The  control  of  the  factors  affecting  the  health  of  school  children  whidi  are  under  the  care  of  the 
dHMrtment  of  education  are  scattered  among  a  ntimber  of  committees,  so  that  there  to  no  concentration 
of  respoosibiUty,  whidi  interferetf  with  effldenoy  of  administration. 

"2.  The  varioas  matters  pertaining  to  the  heelth  of  the  schod  chad  for  which  the  department  of 
edocatkm  to  responsible  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  sanitary  condi^ioos  of  the  schod  rooms,  i.  e.,  cleanliness, 
lig^t,  TentOation,  and  temperature.  (3)  Proper  janitor  service.  (3)  The  detection  of  and  provision 
for  backward  and  defsctlve  chOdren.  (4)  Intelligent  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  the 
detection  and  correction  of  physical  or  mental  defects.  (6)  Physical  training. 

"3.  With  the  exception  of  physical  training  tbs  ccntrd  of  these  factors  indnendng  the  bealth  of  the 
child  to  at  present  unsatisfactory. 

"4.  Physical  training  in  the  sdiooto  and  the  gymnasinm  equipment  may  be  oooaidered  satisfactory. 


"1.  The  present  system  of  medical  Inspection  in  the  schooto  by  the  department  of  health  has  not  had  a 
fair  trial  and  should  be  continued  for  another  year  at  least,  before  any  definite  Judgment  as  to  its  efficacy 
can  be  safely  reached.  Meanwhile  the  possibility  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  physician,  rather  than 
the  nurse,  could  see  the  suspected  cases  every  day  and  also  have  frequent  consultations  with  parents 
should  be  seriously  considered. 

"3.  In  addition  to  their  present  work,  the  schod  inspectors  should  make  a  routine  inspection  of  every 
dass  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  in  order  that  the  contrd  of  tdberculosto  and  some  contagious  eye  and 
skin  diseases  may  be  stricter. 

"3.  The  average  number  of  children  per  nurse  and  per  inspector  to  too  large  at  the  present  time.  Ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  make  the  budget  estimates  on  a  basto  of  schod  population .  In  view  of  the  preva- 
lence of  physical  defects,  the  average  proportion  at  the  present  time  should  be  one  nurse  to  every  2,500 
diildren  and  one  physician  to  every  7,600. 

"4.  Physical  examinations  should  be  made  more  thorough  and  more  frequent.  The  children,  or  at 
least  the  boys  at  first,  should  be  stripped  to  the  waist  at  physical  examinatiims.  The  present  plan  of 
examining  the  child  when  it  enters  schod,  when  it  graduates  and  once  in  the  interim  should  be  changed. 
A  child  should  be  examined  when  it  enters  schod  and  then  every  two  years.  The  examination  Just 
before  graduation  does  not  have  any  particular  importance. 

"5.  In  the  nurses' work  special  emphasto  should  be  laid  on  the  foUow  up  woric.  The  burden  of  deriod 
work  should  be  lightened.  The  unnecessary  copying  of  the  nurses'  and  physicians'  record  on  the  dass 
card  of  the  chOd  should  be  dindnated. 

"6.  The  salaries  of  the  nurses  should  be  graded.  Instead  of  their  reodving,  as  a  uniform  wage,  1900  a 
year,  the  initial  wage  should  be  $800,  after  a  certain  period  of  time  increased  to  9900  and  then  again  to 
31,000.  The  gradation  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  efficient  work. 

"  7.  Medical  inspection  should  be  instituted  in  the  high  schooto  which  are  entirdy  deprived  of  it  at  the 
present  time. 

"  8.  The  city  should  appropriate  money  for  the  enlargement  of  the  force  of  the  cfaUd  hygiene  department 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  inspection  of  parochial  and  other  free  schods. 

"9.  The  medical  practitioners  and  the  dispensaries  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  thto 
work  to  the  community  and  be  urged  to  cooperate.  Provision  for  dental  clinics  should  be  made,  thto 
being  done  if  possible  through  the  existing  dispensaries. 

"10.  In  the  department  of  education  the  responsibility  for  the  conditions  affecting  the  health  of  the 
schod  child  should  be  concentrated.  An  improved  organisation  should  be  worked  out,  which  would 
bring  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  committee  the  sanitary  conditions  In  schooto,  the  Instruction  of  chil- 
dren in  physicd  training  and  parsond  hygiene,  the  segregation  and  treatment  of  backward  and  mentally 
defpictive  children,  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  matters  ot  hygiene,  mentd  defects  and  the  commoner 
diseases  in  children,  and  cooperation  with  the  hedtb  department  which  to  a  condition  sine  qua  non  for 
successful  medlcd  work  in  the  schods. 

"It  to  suggested  that  thto  might  be  done  by  extending  the  soope  of  the  present  division  of  physicd 
training  so  as  to  include  in  it  all  of  these  activities,  thus  forming  a  spedd  bureau  of  school  hygiene. 

"11.  There  to  an  urgent  need  of  a  larger  corps  of  physidans  in  order  to  extend  the  facilities  for  the 
examination  and  study  of  backward  children. 


1  Dr.  8.  A.  Knopf  made  an  investigation  of  the  dentd  fadlities  of  the  dispensaries  of  New  York  City  for 
the  pubUo  hedth  committee  of  the  City  dub.  He  found  that  over  16  dispensaries  have  dentd  depart- 
ments with  the  average  number  of  dentista  in  attendance  1-8.  In  only  three  dispensaries  are  spedd 
boon  for  school  children  arranged  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  schod  hours. 
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"12.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  so  modllt  the  pwcnt  sjiteat  of  employing  and  sapenrlatDg  Jsdton 
of  school  bttikUnes  that  the  principal  of  each  school  should  hare  ML  authority  over  and  reqKxislbaity  for 
the  work  of  the  janitor." 

New  Yozk  Oity.  Oity  superintendent  of  schools.  Medical  examination  of 
school  children.  In  his  Annual  report,  year  ending  July  31,  1911.  p.  154-57. 
tables. 

"  Only  287,871,  or  considerably  lees  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  papOs  In  av«raga  dally  attend 
snoe  were  examined  at  aU.  Of  the  299,184  defects  found,  only  162,941  are  reported  as  remedied. 

"As  I  haTO  frequently  pohited  out  In  former  reports,  the  medical  serdoe  rendered  to  the  department 
of  health  is  inadequate.  The  figures  giten  abore  anstain  this  assertion.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  tbb 
children  in  the  schools  derive  substantial  benefit  fhmi  this  service.  The  facts  ftOly  warrant  me  in  again 
recommending  that  legislation  be  son^t  to  enable  the  board  of  education  to  organise  its  own  bureau 
of  child  hygiene.  .  .  .  Physicians  employed  by  your  board  should  be  constantly  on  hand  to  advise 
regarding  the  school  training  of  ehildien  suftering  from  physical  defects,  particularly  nervous  disorders 
and  those  resulting  from  malnutrition,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  direction  which  the  education  even 
of  normal  children  should  take.  The  advice  of  a  oomi>etent  physician  as  to  the  physical  ability  of  a  boy 
or  girl  to  accomplish  any  particular  line  of  school  work  or  to  undertake  the  preparation  fSor  vocational 
work  .  .  .  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  parents,  pupils,  and  teachers." 

SCHENCK,  Herbert  Dana.  Medical  inspection  in  schools  and  its  status  in  New 
York  State.   North  American  journal  of  homoeopathy,  56:  644-51,  October  1910. 

"  Of  the  48  cities  in  the  State  outsid^  of  Greater  New  York,  81  sent  in  answers.  Buffalo  is  the  only  dty 
of  the  first  dass.  In  the  second  class  are  7  dtiee,  Albany,  Rochester,  Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Troy, 
Utica,  and  Yonkers,  all  but  Syracuse  reporting.  Albany  made  so  meager  a  report  ...  it  cannot  be 
reckoned  with,  on  most  questions.  Of  the  other  40  cities  having  less  than  50,000  inhabitants  each,  oom- 
pri^dng  cities  of  the  third  class,  24  answered  the  30  questions  sent  out  by  the  (American  School  Hygiene 
Association]  Of  these  17  cities  reported  388  schools  under  supervision.  .  .  .  Twelve  of  these  dti^  have 
an  organized  system  of  medical  inspection  and  in  0  the  inspection  is  made  for  both  contagious  diseases 
and  physical  and  hygienic  defects,  while  in  2  others  the  vision  alone  is  tested.  In  2  others,  contagious 
diseases  are  the  only  things  ibr  which  an  inspection  is  made;  12  cities  follow  up  both  cases  of  oonta^ous 
diseases  and  of  physical  defects  .  .  .  and  6  more  follow  up  only  .  .  .  contagious  disease.  In  10  dties 
it  is  reported  that  from  80  to  100  per  cent  are  treated  by  reputable  physicians.  The  inspection  does  not 
average  more  than  one  visit  per  week  in  most  dties.  .  .  . 

"In  7  dties  the  parochial  and  private  schods  are  also  inspected  for  contsgious  diseases,  and  in  several 
places  for  physical  defects.  .  .  . 

"In  four  places  the  inspector  is  required  to  visit  the  houses  to  find  out  the  cause  of  abeence.  .  .  . 

"In  6  dties  the  books  are  fumigated  once  or  twice  a  year.  ...  In  14  of  the  dties  the  books  and  other 
materials  of  children  ill  with  contagious  diseases  or  in  families  where  there  have  been  contagious  diseases 
are  destroyed  and  in  14  they  are  disinfected.  .  .  . 

"Eight  dties  provide  one  or  more  nurses.  .  .  .  In  5  dties  they  perform  the  duties  of  a  medicalinspector 
in  a  limited  way.  In  three  dties  the  teachers  are  expected  to  do  this.  In  seven  dties  a  permanent 
(record  of  the]  physical  condition  of  the  child  is  kept;  16  report  none. 

"The  school  authorities  in  20  of  these  dties  say  that  medical  inspectton  has  improved  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  schools,  the  elBdency  of  the  dilldren  and  the  attendance.  There  are  none  reporting 
against  it." 


"1.  In  no  sphere  has  preventive  medicine  a  better  fidd  than  in  correcting  the  physical  and  hyglenio 
detects  of  school  children,  which  are  largely  undiscovered  until  school  life  begins. 

"2.  The  most  economical,  comprehensiTe  and  complete  inspeetoi  must  indude  examinations  by  the 
teachers,  by  medical  inspectors  and  by  nurses  in  *  follow  up '  work. 

"3.  Efficiency  and  cooperation  will  be  better  secured  by  having  pjiysidans  employed  by  the  boards  of 
education  examine  for  physical  and  hygienic  defects  as  well  as  contagions  diseases.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
are  exduded  from  school  they  should  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  health. 

"4.  In  New  York  State  medical  inspection  is  rapidly  extending  and  widening  its  s^^here.  .  .  . 

"6.  As  phyddans  and  dtitens  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  member  to  urge  the  necessity  of  oompre- 
hendve  and  accurate  medical  inspection  for  defects  that  impede  progress  as  wdl  as  diseases  which 
endanger  others." 

SHAFBB,  George  H.   School  medical  inspection  in  New  York  City.  Pedagogical 
seminary,  18:  303-14,  September  1911. 

Cases  of  nu^or  contagtous  diseases  are  at  once  exduded.  The  faispector  immediatdy  telephones  the 
name  and  address  to  the  borough  office  of  the  divisfon  ot  oontagfous  diseases,  and  duplicates  thfe  by  a 
notfoe  through  the  mail  and  again  indudes  the  ease  hi  his  daAy  report.  The  divisfon  of  contagtous 
diseases  at  once  sends  a  diagnostidan,  except  in  ease  of  diphtheda  or  pulmonary  tuberonlods.  If  tha 
diagnosis  to  confirmed  the  case  remains  under  the  contrd  of  the  divtofon  ofoootagfouadiaeaieB. 
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Oases  of  tuberculosis  are  referred  fDr  treatment  to  the  temn j  pli3rslclan,  or  to  the  department  of  health 
cUnic  and  a  special  report  is  made  to  the  chief  of  the  divlskm  of  child  hjrgiene. 

A  few  weeks  after  school  opens  in  the  fkdl,  a  general  roattae  tespeotion  of  all  difldren  Is  made  by  the 
medical  inspec6»r.  This  routine  b  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  Is  repeated  by  the  none 
at  least  once  a  month. 

Contagious  diseases  are  designated  aooording  to  a  certain  code  as  follows:  (1)  Diphtheria,  (3)  pedicu- 
lo6is,(3)  tonsmtis,  (4)  pediculosb^i  (5)  acute  conjunctivitis,  (6)  pedioulo8is,i  (7)  trachoma,  (8)  pe- 
dioulofis,!  (9)  scarlet  fever,  (10)  measles,  (11)  varicella,  (12)  pertosslB,  (13)  mumps,  (14)  seabies,  (15) 
ringworm,  (16)  impetigo,  (17)  tevns,  (18)  molhiscum  oontagioeam,  (19)  acute  corym. 

When  the  physician  diagnoses  a  case  he  calls  out  the  code  number,  and  the  teacher  puts  down  the 
name  of  the  child  with  the  code  number. 

There  are  three  dasses  of  physical  examinations.  1.  Routine  physicals.  2.  Work  paper  physicals. 
3.  Physicals  for  athletics. 

Each  morning  as  soon  as  the  inspector  has  made  his  tour  of  Inspections,  he  stops  at  one  of  his  schools 
to  make  regular  physical  examinations.  These  cover  the  following  points:  Defective  vision,  defective 
hearing,  defective  nasal  breathing,  hypertrophied  tonsils,  tuberculous  lymphnodes,  pulmonary  disease, 
cardiac  disease,  chorea,  orthopaedfo  defects,  malnutrition,  defective  teeth,  defective  palate.  A  meas- 
urement of  height  is  also  made. 

The  examinations  aremade  ia  the  following  order:  Pint  the  children  entering  school  for  the  first  time. 
Second,  beginning  with  children  of  the  lower  grades  and  proceeding  to  the  higher  gnMles  in  regular 
order. 

SMART,  Isabelle  Thompson.   Examination  of  subnormal  children.  Women's 
medical  journal,  22:  57-59,  March  1912. 

"Medical  examination  of  school  children  should  be  included  to  every  city,  town  and  district  in  the 
State,  and  the  tpedal  examiwUion  of  all  ^iUren  thought  to  be  fiwntaOy  backward  or  deficient  thould  be  in 
evidence  everfwhere." 

Gives  some  statistics  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  author's  medical  work,  1910-11,  as  special  exam- 
iner of  the  mentally  unfit  in  the  public  schools  of  Greater  New  York. 

Of  one  group,  numbering  2,500,  there  were  204  who  needed  actual  hospital  care.  There  were  027  re- 
quiring general  medical  care;  and  90  cases  in  such  poor  physkad  condition  as  to  make  an  outdoor  class 
imperative.  There  were  145  cases  of  epilepsy,  the  major  number  of  them  of  the  more  sertous  form  known 
as  grandmal;  947  cases  of  masturbatfon;  946  cases  of  speech  defect;  cases  needing  dental  care,  1,560. 
"The  eye  defects,''  says  the  writer,  "were  appalling,  and  ranged  ...  all  the  way  from  a  simple,  slight 
strabismus  to  congential  cataract  of  both  eyes  and  tuberculosis  of  the  eyeball.  ...  I  found  1,608  chil- 
dren suffering  from  aural  defects;  land)  1,716  cases  who  had  adenoids,  or  enlarged  tonsib.  .  .  .  Eighty- 
one  children  had  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus  Dance,  while  there  were  876  cases  showing  various  other  forms  of 
nervous  diseases.  In  additfon  .  .  .  there  were  446  hearts  ta  a  pathologic  state  .  .  . 

"Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  children  are  seldom  promoted;  that  they  are  reported  as  n^ous  and 
irritable;  that  they  are  with  difficulty  controlled,  and  that  so  many  of  them  become  truant?  " 

SMABT,  IsabeUe  Thompson  and  HACY,  Mary  8.   On  the  medical  examination 
of  children  reported  aa  mentally  defective  in  the  public  schools.   Pediatrics,  23: 
665-71,  November  1911.   tables,  charts. 
Reprinted. 

Data  collected  in  the  course  of  routtee  examinatfon  of  6,945  school  children  to  the  public  elementary 
schoob  of  New  York  City.  The  children  were  aU  backward. 

Result  of  examinatum  of  6,t45  backward  diUdren  in  New  York  City, 

Percentage 
of  examined. 

Eye  defects   88.6 

Ear  diseases  dr  deaf  •   67.7 

Defective  teeth   72. 7 

Tonsils  afone  enlarged   32.3 

Adenoids  alone  enlarged   29. 6 

Tonsils  and  adenoids   50.1 

Speech  defects   41.3 

Epilepsy   6.4 

Gnorea   4.4 

Other  neuroses   32.7 

Tubercular  suspects   8.2 

Cardiac  weakness   17.5 

Nutritfonal  disorders   68.7 

>  The  repetition  of  Pediculosis  "was  originally  Intended  to  shield  the  pupil.  In  the  examinatfon  the 
pupils  iUe  past  the  physician  who  calls  out  the  code  number  tp  the  teacher  or  nurse  as  the  diagnosis  is 
made.  Any  one  of  the  four  numbers  was  recorded  as  pedfeulosis."  (Letter  of  author,  U.  S.  Bu.  educa., 
Div.  sdi.  hyg.) 
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65.6  p«r  o«iit  of  all  examined  were  boys  and  67^  per  oent  of  all  asstgned  for  treatment  were  boys. 

"The  problem  is  a  good  one,  and  frao^t  with  serious  consequences  if  public  sentiment  is  not  aroused 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  increase  in  defeottre  mentality,  and  if  some  definite  legislation  is  not  speedily 
enacted  along  the  line  of  eugenics." 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

FBBBELL,  John  A.  Report.  Status  of  hookwoim  disease  in  North  Carolina. 
In  North  Carolina.  State  board  of  health.  Thirteenth  biennial  report,  1909-1910. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  Edwards  A  Broughton  printing  co.,  1911.   p.  53-55. 

Of  more  than  600  North  Carolina  college  students  examined  for  hookworm  disease,  residents  of  50 
counties,  one-third  were  found  to  be  infected.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the  rural  population  are  infected, 
the  highest  infection  percentage  being  among  school  children. 

The  plan  of  campaign  is  as  follows:  1.  The  State  will  be  divided  taito  16  or  18  sanitary  districts.  2. 
Fire  practical  physicians  of  experience  will  be  appointed  as  field  agents.  They  will  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  campaign  against  hookworm  disease.  3.  Each  field  agent  will  be  assigned  to  a  sanitary 
district.  He  will  be  expected  to  cooperate  with  the  doctors,  teftchers  and  "all  other  forces  which  may 
lend  a  helping  hand  toward  making  the  fscts  and  methods  for  eradication,  common  knoirledge.  Wher^ 
ever  practicable  examinattons  will  be  made  free." 

▲  conservative  estimate  gives  the  annual  loss  occasioned  by  hookworm  disease,  in  the  State  appropria- 
tion for  pubUc  schools,  as  $187,500. 

HAYWOOD,  Hubert,  jr.  Results  of  the  examination  and  treatment  for  hookworm 
disease  of  the  pupils  at  the  State  blind  school  for  the  white.  In  North  Carolina. 
State  board  of  health.   Bulletin,  26:  17&-78,  August  1911. 

.Out  of  172  pupib  examined,  83  were  infected  with  hookworm  disease;  about  56  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  about  42  per  cent  of  the  girls,  with  one  or  two  exceptk>ns  all  being  from  country  districts,  largely 
from  farms;  not  a  single  case  from  a  city  or  town  where  there  was  a  sanitary  sewerage  system. 

BANXIN,  W.  S.  What  County  boards  of  health  are  doing.    In  North  Carolina. 
8tate  board  of  health.   Bulletin,  26:  334-43,  January  1912. 
Board  of  health  rules: 

"That  all  children  attending  schools  shall  be  vaccinated  or  be  exohided  from  school  after  January  1, 
1912.  (5m  Exhibit  A.) 

"That  the  county  superintendent  of  health  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  stereoptkM>n  Umtem 
and  a  full  coUectkm  of  lantern  slides,  and  that  he  shall  give  illustrated  lectures  in  all  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  county  on  important  phases  of  sanitation. 

"That  the  teachers  in  the  pubUo  schools  shall  examine  the  children  for  the  common  physical  defects, 
and  report  on  suitable  blank  forms  furnished  them  by  the  county  superintendent  of  health.  Probably 
defective  children  shall  be  examined  by  the  county  superintendent  of  health,  who  shall  notify  the  parent 
of  the  condition  of  the  child  and  of  the  proper  course  to  pursue  to  secure  the  necessary  treatment.  {8ei 
Exhibits  B,  C,  and  D.) 

"That  the  public  school  teacher  shall  report  to  the  county  superintendent  of  health  all  absences  from 
school  on  a  post  card  furnished  them  by  the  said  superintendent.  (See  Guilford  County  Exhibit  E . ) 

"That  the  county  superintendent  of  health  shall  notify  the  teachers  of  publfe  schools  of  the  presence 
of  infectious  diseases  in  the  families  that  have  chfldren  attending  their  school.  (See  Exhibit  F).  .  .  . 
(He]  shall  visit  and  make  examination  of  all  school  buildingi  and  grounds  during  the  school  vacation 
every  year;  .  .  .  shall  keep  a  record  on  file  in  his  olBoe  showing  the  phjrsical  condition,  recommendations, 
and  effects  of  treatment  of  deftotive  school  children  that  have  been  referred  to  him  by  the  teacher." 
(See  Exhibit  G.) 

STBOSNIDEB,  C.  F.  The  frequency  of  hookworm  infection  among  the  whites  as 
compared  with  the  negroes.  In  North  Carolina.  State  board  of  health.  Bulletin, 
26:  167-69,  August  1911.  table. 

In  the  examinatton  of  3,429  school  children,  2,092  of  whom  are  whites  and  1 ,337  negroes,  34  per  cent  of 
the  whites  are  tailteted  agatant  15  per  cent  among  the  negroes.  The  infection  among  the  rural  whites 
is  three  times  as  frequent  as  among  the  semi-rural  and  those  whose  homes  have  sewer  connection;  and 
the  rural  negroes  were  iound  five  times  as  commonly  infected  as  were  those  in  the  large  towns.  The 
percentage  was  always  lower,  excepting  one  case,  among  the  negroes. 
The  inftetlon  was  found  to  be  higher  among  mulattoes  than  among  full-blooded  Africans. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Korth  Dakota.  State  board  of  health.  [The  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
in  North  Dakota]    lU  Bulletin,  4:       September  1911.    (Caption:  Back  to  school) 
Section  236  of  the  1911  session  laws  reAds  as  foUows: 

"The  board  of  any  school  corporation  may  employ  one  or  more  physicians  as  medical  inspector  of 
schools.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  inspector  to  examine,  at  least  once  ammally,  all  ohOdren 
enrolled  in  the  pablio  sdiools  of  the  district,  except  those  who  preset  a  oertifloate  of  health  from  a 
licensed  i^ysician,  and  to  make  oat  snltable  records  for  each  child,  one  copy  of  which  shaU  be  filed  with 
the  ooonty  or  city  superintendent  of  schoob.  Notice  of  physical  defects  of  abnormal  or  diseased  chil- 
dren shall  be  sent  to  the  parents,  with  recommendations  for  the  parent's  guidance  in  conserving  the 
child's  health.  The  medical  inspector  shaU  co-operate  with  the  state,  county,  and  township  boards  of 
health  in  dealing  with  oontagions  and  infectious  diseases  and  to  secure  medical  treatment  for  indigent 
children.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  to  co-operate  with  school 
boards  in  promoting  medical  inspection.  He  may  arrange  schools  by  groups,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  and  shall  advise  school  boards  with  a  vfew  to  seooriBg  the  most 
eflMeot  and  economical  administration  of  this  law.  The  school  board  or  board  of  educatioB  shall 
furnish  all  blanks  and  other  needed  supplies  for  this  puri>ose." 

The  last  legidature  passed  the  following  law: 

"Each  k)cal  board  of  health,  at  least  once  every  thirty  days,  in  mxh  manner  as  it  shall  direct,  cause 
to  be  adequately  disinfected  each  school  house,  within  its  Jurisdictfon;  provided  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  school  houses  during  vacation;  provided,  that  except  in  case  of  emergency,  the  disinfootlan  of  school 
bouses  Shan  be  made  after  school  on  Friday  afternoon  or  on  Saturday." 

"Summing  matters  up  we  would  respectfuDy  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  school  beerds  all 
this  time  the  following:  1.  Medical  inspection  of  schools.  2.  Where  this  is  not  practical,  ^mgrngfag 
teachers  who  are  competent  to  recognise  the  ordinary  contagious  diseases  as  weU  as  the  common  physical 
defects.  3.  That  the  attention  of  parents  be  directed  to  such  physical  defects  as  may  be  detected  and 
suggestions  mad)  to  how  they  may  be  remedied.  4.  Provide  adequate  sanitary  eooommodationsfte 
an  pupils.  5.  Abolish  the  common  drinking  oqp.  6.  Prohibit  spitting." 

Set  tame:  p.  6-7,  Oetober  1011. 

"The  last  legislature  passed  a  law  making  monthly  disinfection  compulsory.  .  .  . 

"In  the  opinion  of  Attorney  Generel  liiUer  this  law  is  null  and  void  on  account  of  a  diKrepaaoy 
between  the  titie  and  the  body  of  the  bill.  He  says: 

'''I  have  traced  the  course  of  this  measure  through  the  legislature  and  find  that  it  was  sevetal  tinus 
amended  and  that,  as  finally  passed,  the  title  of  the  bill  covered  sufflcientiy  the  subject  matter  embraced 
within  the  body  of  the  bill.  It  appears  therefore  that  an  error  was  made  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bOl, 
to  that  when  submitted  to  the  governor  for  his  dgnature  it  was  a  different  measuro  than  when  passed 
by  the  legislature.' 

"From  this  you  wHl  note  that  the  legislature  was  right  and  that  the  bill  faUs  through  a  toftht|V>^ 
clerical  error." 


AYBES,  S.  C.  Civic  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  with  special  refer- 
ences to  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear  and  throat.  Journal  of  ophthalmology  and  oto- 
laryngology, 6: 1-6,  January  1912. 
Oeneral;  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  particular. 

"The  work  done  by  Uie  school  nurses  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit.  Three  nurses  .  .  .  had  snperw 
visien  of  13  schools.  The  following  figures  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  they  did  in  1910: 

"They  made  1,425  visits  to  the  schools,  and  inspected  3,076  cases.  They  gave  1,101  treatments  at 
the  homes  of  the  children,  and  7,900  at  the  schools,  and  made  11,434  refaispections.  They  held  1,465 
coosultatkms  with  the  parents." 

Oineinnati.  [Board  of  education]  Medical  inspection.  Jn  u«  Report  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  school  year  ending  August  31, 1911.   p.  84--88.  tables. 

Under  "supervision  of  the  department  of  health  by  the  district  physicians.  Primarily,  its  aim  is 
the  .  .  .  detection  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  .  .  .  School  inspection  includes  also  the  detec- 
tion of  those  physical  detects  which  interfere  with  the  child's  ability  to  do  his  school  work.  .  .  . 

"One  hundred  and  two  public  and  parochial  schools  were  included  in  school  hygiene,  and  in  the 
congested  districts  5  nurses  were  employed  to  look  after  the  physical  welfare  of  tiie  chfldren  in  21 
schoob.  .  .  . 

"Three  additional  nurses  were  iqypointed  for  the  present  year.  A  daily  notice  is  sent  to  every  school 
in  the  eity  by  the  board  of  health,  giving  information  concerning  all  the  children  of  the  city  who  are 
eouhided  for  contagious  diseases,  and  also  a  list  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  retuzn." 

Total  number  of  medical  inspections  for  1911, 11,811. 
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BIBLIOOBAPHY  OF  MEDICAL  IN8PECTI0K. 


Diphtheria  eirohisloiis   8 

Scarlet  fever  ezchisioiis   67 

Ifeaales  exnhwtoiis   11 

Mumps  exclusions   75 

Chiokenpox  exchisions   143 

Whooping  cough  exclusions   21 

Impeogo  contagiosa  exclusions   M 

Thiea  exclusions   28 

Scabies  exchisions   7« 

Pediculosis  exchisions   256 

Other  diseases  exchisions   298 

Total  excluded  1,0W 

Examined  but  not  excluded,  1,374. 

Recommended for  treatment. 

Defective  eyesight    800 

Diseases  of  the  eyes   303 

Defective  hearing   115 

Otitis  media   84 

Hypert.  tonsils   864 

Adenoids   318 

Ecsema   266 

Other  skin  diseases   314 

Tonsilitis   510 

Other  diseases   1,577 

Total   5,151 

Examined  but  not  recommended  for  treatment,  4,854.  Total  number  examined,  24,229. 
Defects  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  in  children  of  five  public  schools  in  congested  districts: 

Total  examined  2,437 

Defects  of  vision  (33^56  per  cent)   813 

Defects  of  ear,  nose,  and  throat  (64.18  per  cent)  1,563 

Dental  inspections  have  been  held  for  three  years;  14,886  school  chQdren  have  been  examhied,  of 
whom  12,205,  or  90  per  cent,  required  dental  attention  Inspections  are  carried  on  by  volunteers  from 
the  Cincinnati  Dental  Society.  A  permanent  lecture  committee  addresses  mothers'  clubs,  school  chil- 
dien,  and  other  organizations  desiring  its  set  vices. 

In  September,  1910,  a  free  dental  clinic  was  established  in  one  of  the  school  buildings;  expense  of  op- 
erating the  cUnic  about  $2,000  for  every  1,000  children. 

''The  most  notable  innovation  is  the  so-called  'experimental  class,'  which  is  being  conducted  at  the 
sixth  district  school— certahi  psychological,  physical,  soctologknU,  and  dental  tests  instituted;  behavior 
attendance,  scholarship,  etc.,  recorded,  and  dental  treatment  given— the  object  being  to  demonstrate 
that  through  proper  hygienic  mouth  conditions,  scholarship,  a^^dance,  behavior,  manner,  etc.,  will 
be  radically  hnproved,  thereby  saving  the  municipality  in  actual  money  more  than  the  cost  of  main- 
tabling  proper  conditions.  At  the  end  of  the  year  these  tests  will  be  repeated.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first 
time  that  this  experiment  has  been  attempted  with  an  entire  classroom  and  the  results  should  be  of 
great  scientific  fanportance." 

Cleveland.  Board  of  education.   Second  annual  report  of  the  Division  of  medi- 
cal inspection  of  schools,  Cleveland,  1911-1912.   8  p.   tables.  8®. 

Number  of  cases  fully  corrected  during  the  year  1911-1912  was  3,580,  as  compared  with  1,793  for  1910-11. 
"  Of  the  corrected  cases,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  number  were  repeaters,  presumably  by  i 

of  correctable  defects." 


1910-11  1911-12 


Inspectors  

Nurses  

Inspectors  in  special  work . 

Hours  

Inspections  

Examined  

Defective  

Not  defective  

Per  cent  defective  

Exclusions  

Treatments  

Home  visits  

Dispensary  visits  

Eye  clinic  visits  

Baths  

Dressings  

Cases  corrected  

Home  investigations ...... 


50,864 
31,787 
19,177 
62.55 
801 
12,132 


789 
762 


1,7W 
495 


12 
18 

3 

14,1101 
10,323 
41,514 
31,177 
10.337 
75.1 
817 
12,706 
9,855 
909 
833 
4,237 
4,322 
3,580 
1,000 
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1910-n 

1911-13 

FoaDd. 

Cor- 
rected. 

Found. 

Cor- 
rected. 

NiimhAr  of  dAfM^ts 

51,180 
10,464 
7,776 
3,434 
5,010 
2,061 
1,320 
10,700 
087 
91 
606 
334 
64 
93 
38 
451 
176 
216 
31 
1,335 

2,451 
248 
663 
494 

17 
18 
33 
1.026 
3 
6 
2 

63,503 
21,784 
7,212 
11,343 

7,577 
3,080 
1,276 
5,912 
1,119 
267 
2,065 
333 
52 
60 
22 
521 
98 
173 
38 
172 
479 

5,398 
1,813 
1,016 
825 
111 
80 
02 
1,378 
21 
4 
8 

Tooth 

OlttDds 

Nanl  niMtnietion 

Howiiiff 

VMon 

A  mf^f*^ 

Natrltloo 

ICeotality 

CbofOft 

1 

2 
3 

Chest 

11 
13 
3 
1 
4 
7 

3 
13 

17 
6 

Major  communicable  di»ea$e$. 

Found   and  ex- 
cluded by  school 
tnspeotors. 

Reported  to  central 
office  and  report- 
ed to  schools. 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1910-11 

1911-12 

16 

70 
5 
3 

32 
85 
1 
3 
24 
7 

ToosOltlB.  

Diphtheria  

650 
1,927 
1,429 

761 

1,125 
1, 106 
1,310 

11 
10 

MesBltt.  

20 
24 

14 

17 
6 

5 

206 

Report  of  medical  inspection  of  backward j  defective ^  and  mentally  defective  children  of  the 
public  schools  of  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

Classifksation. 

Chrono- 
logical 
age. 

Psycho- 
logical 
age. 

Number 
exam- 
ined. 

Percent. 

7  to  16 
9  to  17 
12  to  16 
16  to  17 
6  to  15 
6  to  14 

6  to  13 
6  to  11 

2  to  4 

5to  7 
8  to  10 
11  to  12 

3  to  12 

4  to  12 

5  to  12 

6  to  11 

40 
140 

267 
23 
381 
275 

213 
41 
2 

3.10 
10.03 
20.84 

1.71 
21.03 
21.46 

16.61 
S.30 

Middle  and  hkh  imbeciles  

One  iear  retarded: 

1 
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BIBLIOQSAPHY  OF  MEDIOAL  IKSPBCTIOlfr. 


CleTeland.   Superintendent  of  sohoola.   Medical  and  dental  inspection.  2n 
Ms  Annual  report,  1909.   p.  70-72.   table  (reeulto  in  two  contrasted  schools) 

Ezaminatioii  of 80,000childrea  in  grades  III  to  vn,  year  1006-7,  by  the  Department  of  physical  training, 
with  respect  to  condition  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  teeth. 
In  one  school  in  "congested"  district  contrasted  with  results  in  ''East  End''  school. 


East  End. 

^5S! 

ested 
rict. 

NiirnhMT  AXAtniniMl     

668 

616 

 do.... 

32.4 
6.2 
8.9 

12.1 
1.3 

27.8 

17.1 
1.8 
12.8 
14.7 
15.7 
46.4 

In  March,  1909,  of  36,403  children  examined,  the  teeth  were  found  to  be  defective  of  27,918. 

"Though  the  Cleveland  schools  have  never  enjoyed  a  complete  s]rstem  of  medical  inspection,  the 
departmentofhealth,  through  its  ward  physicians,  protect  the  schools  from  infectious  diseases.  ...  In 
addition,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  school  physicians,  there  have  heen  located  in  schools  in 
foreign  districts,  six  school  dispensaries,  five  of  these  being  established  this  year.  .  .  .  At  each  is  stationed 
a  school  nurse;  ...  a  new  feature  of  this  year." 

Cleveland  chamber  of  commerce.   Report  of  the  Municipal  sanitation  committee 
on  medical  inspection  in  the  schools.   10  p.  S^, 
Approved  by  the  Cleveland  chamber  of  commerce,  February  23d,  1909. 

Historical  sketch,  and  argument  for  medical  inspection  based  on  Superintendent's  report  for  Cleveland 
schools,  1907:  "That  the  schools  are  suffering  a  great  economic  and  moral  waste.  .  .  .  8,596  children, 
13.3  per  cent  of  last  year's  enrollment,  were  three  or  more  years  behind  their  grade.  At  the  estimated 
tuition  cost  of  126  per  enrolled  pupil  per  year,  this  number  represents  a  dead  loss  per  annum  of  1223,470. 
It  is  estimated  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  this  sum  will  provide  an  adequate  system  of  medical  super- 
vision. If  such  a  system  resulted  in  the  saving  of  only  one  grade  to  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  these 
backward  children  each  year,  it  would  prevent  a  greater  waste  than  it  would  cost." 

McHENBT,  Junius  H.  Medical  school  inspection  in  Cleveland.  Cleveland  medi- 
cal journal,  8  :  338-46,  June  1909. 

Alwin  Ohio  State  medfcal  journal.  6:  641-45,  December  15, 1910.,  Title:  Mcdk»]  inspection  of  schools. 

In  March  1906,  the  board  of  health  appointed  26  physicians  to  attend  the  indigent  skk  and  to  inspect 
the  publk;  and  parocliial  schods.  The  ward  physicians  organised  themselves  into  the  Clevelaad  medi 
oal  school  inspectors  association;  redistributed  assignments  of  schools,  effective  in  1907. 

Each  inspector  visits  each  of  his  schools  daily.  During  school  session,  monthly  meetings  are  held 
by  the  Inspectors  and  representative  medical  men  and  specialists,  to  discuss  conditions  and  present 
addresses. 

"Cleveland  has  installed  a  system  which,  I  believe,  does  not  exist  in  other  cities',  namely  school  dis- 
pensaries. These  are  situated  in  ttie  congested  foreign  element  districts  of  the  city.  Two  such  dispen- 
saries are  now  used  and  others  are  being  equipped.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  of  education  to 
establish  others  .  .  .  where  they  are  most  needed.  A  graduate  nurse  of  the  visiting  nurses  association 
is  in  charge  .  .  .  and  is  under  the  Instructions  of  the  school  inspector.  .  .  .  After  school  hours  the  nurses 
are  required  to  visit  those  children  who  were  absent,  on  account  of  exclusion.  ...  As  a  result  90  per  cent 
of  the  children  that  otherwise  would  have  been  excluded,  are  enabled  to  continue  in  attendance  .  .  . 
without  exposing  any  of  the  associated  children  to  the  dangers  of  infection." 

Treatment  is  given  at  these  dispensaries  for  emergency  cases  only.  A  card  system  is  in  operatfon, 
"intended  to  follow  the  child  through  its  school  life  and  the  information  is  confidential  for  the  boards 
of  health  and  education,"  regarding  the  home  and  health  conditions  found  in  investigation. 

WAIiLIN)  John  Edward  Wallace.   Medical  and  dental  inspection  in  the  Cleve- 
land schools.    Psychological  clinic,  4:  93-108,  June  15,  1910. 
Bibliography:  p.  108. 

Between  the  school  nurse  and  the  dispensary  of  one  school  alone,  1,871  days  in  sdiool  were  saved 
for  children  who  otherwise  would  have  been  excluded.  "  As  a  result  of  this  hygienic  and  medical  work 
the  attendance  records  have  reached  unprecedented  heights  in  these  irregular  staUoDS." 
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OKLAHOMA. 

CLOTTDMAN,  EL  H.  Medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools.   Oklahoma  school 
herald,  19:  14-16,  May  1911. 

The  department  of  medical  iupeetloo  wai  orgaaiied  about  October  18, 1910. 

About  8»000  popfls  were  topeoted.  They  were  preeented  with  cards  which  thej  fUled  out  They 
tiveUieirperBooalhJrtoryretotlve  to  eontacioue  diwawa  and  other  ailments;  and  stated  if  they  had  had 
any  trouble  with  eyes,  ears,  nose,  threat  or  teeth,  and  M  these  had  been  treated. 

The  findings  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  other  eities.  Fifty  per  cent  or  more  had  defeotlre  teeth; 
30  per  cent  had  some  type  of  throat  trouble,  mostly  enlarged  tonsils;  9  per  cent  had  eye  trouble;  and  8 
per  cent  had  ear  troubles. 

The  board  of  health  reports  "all  casss  quarantined  lor  any  contagious  disease  and  this  ta  torn  is 
reported  to  the  principal  of  the  school  to  which  the  chfld  belongs  and  instructions  given  to  ezolude  all 
othersfkomthissamefianiily  unless  they  have  a  esrtlflcate  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  danger  of  further  spread 
throuj^  them  as  disease  carriers.  The  principals  in  turn  report  all  cases  of  whicb  they  learn  and  these 
cases  are  reported  to  the  board  of  health." 

PBNNSTLYAinA. 

DIXON,  Samuel  O.  Medical  inspection  of  school  children.   Pennsylvania  medi- 
cal journal,  15:  93^1,  September  1912. 
AUo  in  PennsylTania  school  Journal,  81:  218-18,  November  MIS. 

State  law  for  medical  inspection  of  school  children  in  Pennsylvania  passed  in  1911;  responsibility 
placed  "upon  the  sdiool  authorities  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  of  the  fourth  dass  which  were 
allotted  to  the  State  department  of  health  providing  the  school  directors  see  lit  not  to  vote  against  it 
each  year.  ... 

"The  result  of  the  infliienee  of  the  efforts  of  the  National  league  lor  medical  fk«edom  was  as  ibilows: 
"  The  directors  decided  that  130  dlstriets  should  not  have  examfaiathMw,  which  defrauded  214,000  chfl- 
drenofhslp.  In  the  fourth  class  1,817  districts,  representtaig  4084)00  pupils,  were  also  defhuide^ 
acts  of  the  school  directors.  Therefore  822,000  children  were  left  to  go  without  the  medical  care  given  in 
other  counties.  This,  however,  left  8&2AW0  who  did  reap  the  benefit  of  medical  examination  and  of 
these,  207,000  were  examined  by  the  State  department  of  health. 

"As  the  result  of  this  inspection,  approximately  105,000  children  were  found  to  have  one  or  more  of 
the  defects  enumerated,  2U,000  defects  having  been  found  by  the  inspectors.  The  returns  from  the 
teachers  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  would  indicate  that  thousands  of  our  ohfldren  have  been  directly 
benefited  by  the  infection  made  last  year." 

HAKILTON,  8.,  jr.  Medical  inspection  of  schools.   Hahnemann ian  monthly, 
47:110-17,  February  1912. 
"ICedioal  hispection  hi  Pittsburgh  has  hi  view  two  objects: 

Routine  class  room  inspection,  n^ilch  kt  solely  for  the  deteotfon  of  oomnranioable  diseases,  and 
which  relates,  primarily,  to  the  immediate  protection  of  the  community. 

"2.  The  physical  examination  of  each  child,  which  aims  to  discover  defects,  diseases  and  physical 
condition,  thus  looking  to  the  securing  and  maintaining  of  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  individual. 
Physical  examlnatfons,  to  be  effective,  must  follow  the  child  from  grade  to  grade  and  from  year  to  year." 

HaxTiabUTg.  Department  of  medical  inspection.   Report.   In  Annual  report 
of  the  public  schools,  for  the  year  ending  June  1910.   p.  51-53. 


Total  number  routine  examinations  7,504 

Total  number  showing  some  defect.  2,423 

DefBCtive  vision   077 

Defective  hearing   143 

Deieotfve  teeth   187 

Hypertrophied  tonsfls   806 

Adenoids.   432 


Johnstown.  [Board  of  school  directors]  Instructions  to  school  physicians  relative 
to  medical  examination  of  school  children  in  Johnstown,  Pa.  In  U$  Report  and 
manual,  1912.  p.  27-31. 

Each  inspector  must  "make  frequent  examinatfon  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  buildings,  noting 
cleanliness,  toilets,  heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  oonditfon  of  blackboards,  and  all  thhigs  that  may 
affect  the  general  health  of  the  school  inmates.  .  .  . 

*<£ach  school  physician  shall  also  from  time  to  time  make  such  examination  of  teachers  and  Janitors 
as  the  health  of  the  pupils  may  require." 
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KEEN,  Edwin  L.  Medical  inspection  and  precaution  in  the  schools.  Pennsyl- 
vania  school  journal,  60:  407-408,  March  1912. 

Reprinted  <n  PennsylTania  educatiooal  aasodation.  Direoton'  department.  FrocMiiDgt,  1912. 
p.  121-22. 

"The  Harrteborg  school  district,  on  the  advice  of  our  saperlntendent,  created  a  vohintary  department 
of  medical  iiiq)ectioii,  with  ooe  phyiielaii  and  one  nurse,  without  cost  to  the  dirtriot,  In  the  year  1907-8. 
After  one  year's  work  the  results  were  so  grattfyinf  that  the  district  decided  to  con ttame  the  department 
the  next  year  by  the  employment,  on  a  flzed  salary,  of  one  physioian  and  one  nurse.  The  following  year, 
an  additional  nurse  was  employed.  ...  A  oomptete  card  system  was  instituted  .  .  .  and  a  fkill  set  of 
blanks  was  provided.  .  . .  The  foDowing  will  show  some  of  the  most  important  delects:  .  .  .  Malnu- 
trition, 2.83  per  cent;  chorea,  0.102;  heart  disease,  0.478;  pulmonary  disease,  0.280;  skin  disease,  6.06; 
defective  spine,  0.261;  defective  vision,  14.83;  deCeottve  nasal  breathing.  6.27;  defective  heartog,  1.88; 
defective  teeth,  X18;  hypertrophied  tonsils,  12.80;  adenoids,  3.11  

"Outof  1,416  pupils  reexamined  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  448,  or  31  per  cent,  had  consulted  the  ItoiHy 
physician." 

LAPFBB,  Cornelius  C.  The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  school  children  of 
Meadville  and  its  importance.  Pennsylvania  medical  journal,  15:941-44,  Septem- 
ber 1912. 

Some  76  per  cent  of  the  children  have  bad  teeth;  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  enlarged  tonsils  or  adenoids; 
about  10  per  cent  have  defective  vision. 

Philadelphia.  Board  of  public  education.  [Health  rules  for  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  in  the  public  schoob]  In  iU  Annual  report,  year  ending  December 
31,1910.   p.  313. 

"Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prlndpab  to  report  quarterly,  to  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  number  of  nonvacoinated  children  implying  for  admittance  to  their  respective  arfiools. 

*'&EC.  3.  When  smallpox,  sdarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  diphthsritle  croup,  membranous  croup,  cerebro- 
spinal meningitiB,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  bubonle  plague,  glanders  or  anthrax  shall  exlBt  in  the  fiunily  of 
any  pupil  or  teacher,  or  any  person  connected  with,  tifxy  of  the  public  schools  of  this  district,  or  in  the 
house  in  which  any  of  said  pupils,  teachers  or  other  persons  reside,  all  such  pupils,  teachers  or  other 
persons  shall  be  excluded  from  school  and  the  school  building,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  return 
until  he,  she,  or  they  shall  present  the  written  i^proval  of  the  bureau  of  health. 

"SBC.  4.  When  measles,  german  measles,  chlokenpox,  mumps,  or  whooping  oou^  shall  exfet  in  the 
family  of  any  pupil  or  teacher,  or  of  any  person  connected  with,  any  of  the  pubtto  schools  of  this  district, 
or  in  the  house  in  which  any  of  said  pupils,  teachers,  or  other  persons  reside,  no  siidi  popfl,  teacher  or 
other  person  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  school  or  enter  the  school  building,  without  the  written  ap- 
proval of  the  bureau  of  health;  such  approval  to  be  based  upon  careful  examinatinn  of  all  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  case. 

"Skc.  6.  Any  pupil  suffering  from  tonsHitls,  contagions  eye  diseases,  or  parasitfe  diseases  of  the  head 
or  body,  must  be  exohided  from  school  until  the  bureau  of  health  shall  have  certified  that  all  liability 
to  communicate  the  disease  to  others  has  passed." 

Beading.  Board  of  education.  Medical  inspection.  In  iU  Annual  report, 
1910-1911.   p.  10-12. 

"The  sanitation  committee  of  the  school  board  has  conducted  experimental  medical  Inspection  for 
several  years.  ...  Of  8,331  pupils  examined,  up  to  June,  1910, 4,872  suffered  with  defects." 

Defective  vision  1,626 

Defective  hearing   783 

Enlarged  tonsils  1,064 

Adenoids   351 

About  6,108  separate  defects  were  found. 

The  school  nurse  assists  hi  the  medical  inspectkm.  In  addition  to  medical  inspection  by  a  physician, 
pop  Us  suffering  from  stuttering  are  treated. 

In  1910  the  Reading  dental  society  detailed  25  of  its  members  to  inspect  the  teeth  of  the  public  school 
pupils,  or  8,926  examined,  less  than  3  per  cent  had  perfect  teeth.  Of  nearly  9fiOO  examined  in  the 
winter  of  1900-10,  only  4,849  had  ever  used  a  tooth  brush,  1,369  had  ever  been  to  a  dentist,  and  1,004  had 
had  permanent  teeth  extracted. 

Permanent  teeth  cavities   28,548 

TenqKirary  teeth  cavities   14,707 

Green  stain   6,910 

Abnormal  gums   925 

Tartar   1,866 

Abnormal  occlusion   1, 554 


1,804 
1,717 


A  free  dental  oUnk  was  organised  and  in  eighteen  months  treated  the  teeth  of  275  pupils. 


L00Ai:mB8  AND  iirsaitTJfiOKS. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

CHAPIN,  Charles  V.  Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  Providence.  [Ansonia, 
Conn.,  The  Emerson  publishing  co.,  1909]   15  p.  S^, 

Began,  in  Proridcnoe,  B.  I.,  18M,  following  Dr.  Purgin's  work  in  Boston;  teachers  and  parents  of 
pupib  in  large  grammar  aofaool  rabaorfbed  a  som  of  money  and  hired  a  physician  as  school  physician 
for  one  month.  Appropriation  of  11,000  for  school  inspection  followed  the  results  obtained— two  inspec- 
tors, a  man  and  a  woman  were  appointed. 

In  PioTidenoe,  the  children  oome  to  the  inspector.  On  erery  school  day  in  the  year  an  inspector  is 
on  daty  at  the  city  hall,  between  12  and  1  o'clock;  he  examines  the  children  sent  by  the  teadiers;  to 
them  he  gives  a  note  stating  his  findings,  i^iioh  the  children  take  to  their  teachers.  Teachers  are 
'*ezpected  to  see  that  the  child's  parents  are  notified,  and  if  any  treatment  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  is 
carried  out." 

Providenoe.   School  committee.  [Medical  inspection]  In  iU  Report,  1909-1910. 
p.  126-28. 
Signed:  Ellen  Le  Oarde. 

«<  In  the  spring  of  1004,  medical  inspection  was  inaogoimted  in  the  ProTldence  schools.  Since  ICarch  1, 
1909,  three  inspectors  have  been  employed,  and  on  April  1,  of  the  same  year,  this  inspection  was  extended 
to  the  parochial  schools.  ...  In  1906  a  school  oculist  was  employed.  .  .  .  The  great  part  of  the  work  of 
the  school  inspectors  is  with  contagious  skin  diseases  and  pediculosis.  These  cases  are  treated  at  the  city 
hall  and  the  material  needed  Itunished  by  the  board  of  health. 

''In  February,  of  1900,  a  school  nurse  was  introduced.  She  follows  up  the  oases  from  the  school  to 
^  home;  .  .  .  also  sees  that  children  sent  to  the  oculist  and  to  the  hospital  get  there.  School  baths 
have  been  in  existence  since  1906.  .  .  .  Four  school  matrons  attend  to  the  daily  baths  in  the  different 
buildings." 

SOUTH  CAROLmA. 

OANTT,  L.  Bosa  H.  Medical  inspection  of  schoob  in  Spartanbuig,  S.  G.  South 
Carolina  medical  association.  Journal,  7:  329-^,  September  1911.  tables. 
Reprinted  in  Pediatrics,  23:  337-42,  June  1911. 

Following  the  work  of  Dr.  Hines  in  Seneca,  S.  C,  the  Spartanbui^  County,  S.  C,  Medical  society 
undertook  the  examination  of  Spartanburg  city  school  children,  1910-11,  without  charge. 

Scope  of  work:  (1)  The  detection  of  parssitie,  infectious  and  contagious  diseases;  (2)  exclusion  fh>m 
school  of  an  children  affected  with  acute  contagious  diseases;  (3)  inspection  of  each  school  child  for 
phjrsical  defects  and  noncontagious  infection;  (4)  inspection  of  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  school  buildings  and  premises. 

In  each  case,  the  inspectors  made  complete  record  on  three  blanks:  (1)  A  history  card  kept  by  the 
examiners;  (2)  a  record  card  kept  by  the  school  authorities;  (3)  a  notification  card  sent  to  the  parent. 


Children 
examined. 

Defective. 

Percent 

Teeth  de- 
Itetive. 

Hypertro- 
phiedton- 

Whites  

1,801 

676 

822 
355 

42.5 
56.0 

Percent. 
19 
30 

Percent, 
21 
41 
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Number  examined 

Total  deiecte  

Total  defectives... 

With  1  defect  

With  2  defects  

With  3  defects  

With  4  defects  

With  5  defects  

Adenoids  

Tonsils  

Vision  

Hearing  

E3relids  

Teeth  

Skin  

Anemia  

Pediculosis  

Enlarged  glands. . . 
Other  delects  

Per  cent  defectives 


First  grade. 

Second  grade. 

Third  grade. 

Fourth  grade. 

Fifth  grade. 

Sixth  grade. 

Seventh  grade. 

Eighth  grade. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

243 

89 

109 

94 

84 

28 

28 

9 

878 

167 

114 

84 

69 

41 

25 

27 

17 

544 

66 

116 

70 

60 

43 

2i 

18 

14 

9 

355 

56 

74 

38 

42 

27 

12 

11 

5 

6 

215 

36 

22 

11 

11 

11 

7 

5 

4 

106 

4 

8 

6 

4 

1 

0 

4 

1 

28 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

58 

31 

22 

18 

10 

5 

2 

2 

147 

41 

21 

•  24 

6 

11 

7 

1 

9 

7 

86 

24 

17 

15 

12 

8 

6 

6 

2 

0 

67 

19 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

16 

4 

26 

17 

28 

13 

7 

7 

9 

6 

107 

30 

20 

0 

9 

6 

6 

3 

0 

0 

51 

14 

10 

6 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

29 

8 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

6 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

13 

4 

0 

3 

2 

9 

1 

1 

0 

11 

47.7 

78 

55 

45 

78 

64 

50 

100 

56 

HINESy  E.  A.  A  plea  for  medical  inspection  of  school  children  in  South  Carolina — 
Report  of  the  work  at  Seneca.  South  Carolina  medical  association.  Journal,  6: 
454-57,  September  1910. 

"The  Seneca  schools  are  the  first  in  South  Candina  to  put  in  operation  the  modem  idea  of  medical 
taispection/'  beginning  September  23, 1909.  Staff  of  examiners:  Two  competent  dentists,  an  eye  and  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialist,  two  general  practitioners,  and  a  secretary;  200  children,  ages  6  to  18,  pupils 
first  to  tenth  grades,  examined. 

Childran  having—  Number. 

Defective  teeth  153 

(Number  of  teeth,  600.) 

Defective  tonsfls   32 

Enlarged  glands   24 

Adenoids   3 

(Number  of  suspects.) 

Eye  defects   19 

Nasal  defects   3 

Skin  lesions   2 

Orthopedic  defects   4 

Teeth  brushed  daily   170 

"  I  can  not  find  any  report  on  the  negro  school  eh ild  in  the  South.  1  examined  a  representative  number 
and  found  in  general  faulty  nutrition,  practically  all  with  teeth  defects— contrary  to  the  idea  that  pre- 
vails. Fewer  serious  tonsil  defects  compared  to  the  whites,  more  skin  lesions.  1  did  not  examine  for 
adenoids.  A  fair  proportion  had  used  the  tooth  brush. 

•  <  I  also  examined  a  representative  number  of  cotton-mill  children  among  the  whites.  N  inety  per  cent 
had  bad  teeth— not  one  used  a  toothbrush." 

South  Carolina.  State  board  of  health.  Hookworm  disease.  In  xU  Thirty-first 
annual  report,  1910.   p.  15-18.  table. 

From  October  1  to  December  10,  1910,  in  five  counties,  4,605  chfldren  were  examined  clinically;  80, 
microscopically;  166  cases  treated;  47  per  cent  gave  clinical  evidence  of  being  infected  with  the  hook- 
worm. 

South  Carolina..  State  board  ot^  health.  Medical  inspection  of  schools.  It» 
Monthly  bulletin,  1:  3-29,  October  1910.  tables. 

"The  Southern  States  have  been  behfaid  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  countries  of  the  civilised  world  in 
introducing  medical  inspection  of  schools.  .  .  . 

"New  Orleans  was  the  first  Southern  city  to  take  active  steps  in  this  direction  in  1906,  and  Atlanta,  in 
1906  and  1909.  In  South  Carolina  the  complete  modem  idea  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  was  inaaga- 
rated  in  the  Seneca  graded  and  high  schools,  September  23, 1909.  .  .  .  The  examination  (was]  conducted 
by  two  general  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery,  two  dental  rargeons  and  (me  eye  and  ear,  nose  and 
throat  specialist,  a  secretary  and  the  teacher  of  each  grade." 
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Of  the  defects  discoyered  among  200  pupilf ,  "childnn  of  ttke  Tflry  best  and  most  prosperous  citieens 
of  the  PiBdmoat  section,"  weie: 


Glands  enlarged   24 

Eye  defects   19 

Teeth  delects   153 

Tonsfl  defects   32 

Not  vaccinated   108 


"A  representative  number  of  children  of  the  cctt.n  mill  and  negro  Khuols  di:iciosed  a  much  greater 
number  of  defects." 

[South  Carolina]  The  veto  of  the  Medical  inspection  bill.   South  Carolina  medical 

association.   Journal,  8:  62-63,  March  1912. 
Passed,  with  some  amendments  by  the  General  aasembly,  and  vetoed  by  the  governor. 
WABD,  J.  La  Bruce.  Hookworm  diseaae;  its  eradication  in  South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  medical  association.  Journal,  7:  341-43,  September  1911. 

Work  in  the  schools  of  11  counties  in  South  Carolbia,  chiefly  the  southern  and  southeastern  parts;  of 
the  1,100  chOdien  examined,  87|  per  cent  were  InllBCted. 

"That  is,  they  gave  clinical  evidence  of  the  disease.  A  mlofoaoopical  examination  would  show  a 
much  heavier  infection.  Following  that  we  examined  about  4,500  chlldnn  in  Kershaw,  York,  and 
Abbeville.  The  lightest  infection  was  in  Abbevflle  County.  We  beUeve  the  adjolnhig  coimties  wUl 
have  as  light  an  infection.  Dr.  Welnbery  examined  1,180  children,  and  found  only  7  suspects;  whereas' 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  State  we  found  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  chfldicn  showing  clinical  evidence;  .  .  . 
and  I  am  satisfied,  fh>m  the  microscopical  flndipgs  so  flsr  .  .  .  would  have  shown  an  infection  of  100  per 
cent  ...  At  Funnan  university,  when  100  specimens  were  examined,  without  examining  the  men  at 
all  until  after  ...  38  per  cent  were  found  inlBcted;  .  .  .  and  I  should  not  have  made  a  single  diagnosiB 
on  flfnifal  findings. 

"At  Ctomson  College  we  found  33  per  cent  of  05  men  examined  inlected,  and  I  would  not  have  made  a 
clinical  diagnosis  of  any  of  those  cases. 

"Taking  the  9,000  chfldren  examined  in  the  State,  we  find  an  inlection  of  over  25  per  cent,  clinically; 
.  .  .  microscopical  findings  would  have  run  much  higher." 


TBNlfBSSEB. 

HTLL,  David  8penc«.  The  status  of  school  hygiene  in  Tennessee.  In  American 
school  hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1911.  Springfield  [Mass.]  1911.  p. 
15&-63. 

Then  is  little  teaching  of  school  hygine  in  its  technical  aapeels  tai  Teoneasee.  The  State  has  no  gen- 
eral law  requiring  medical  hupectlon  of  school  difldm.  la  KnozviUe,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  and 
Nashville  encouraging  beginnings  have  been  made,  but  "no  ftill-fledged  system  with  sufficient  nurses, 
trained  physicians  and  thorough  crganlsaAlon  supported  by  the  city  or  State  exists  in  Tennessee."  Dur- 
ing 190»-10  ftTHWinattnp  of  throat  and  teeth  was  undertaken  in  NaahviUe.  The  following  summary  was 
presented  by  the  inspector.  Dr.  S.  L.  Roberts,  on  December  20, 1910: 

Pupils  examined  2,455 

Defective  vision   148 

Oossed  eyes   30 

Trachoma   117 

Other  eye  infianunations   68 

DiMsharge  fh>m  ear   24 

Frequent  earache   123 

Enlarged  tonsils   190 

Defec&ve  teeth   696 

TEXAS. 

Fort  Worth.  [Superintendent  of  schools]  Report  of  the  medical  supervisor. 
In  ki$  Annual  report,  Septemher  1910.   p.  35-47. 

"  Physical  examination  of  school  children  was  begun  April  1.  .  .  .  In  all,  over  1,000  chihlren  were  ez- 
amhied,  of  these  710  were  referred  fbr  treatment— medical,  surgical,  or  dental.  (It  was  not  possible  to 
erramtne  systematically  each  child  so  near  end  of  school  year.)'' 

The  first  to  fourth  grades  inclusive  in  all  schools  wera  inspected,  and  tai  most  of  the  distrtcts  all  grades. 
The  710  cases  raltered  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

Eyes   209 

Tonsils  300 

Adenoids   132 

Ean   77 

Enlarged  glands  of  the  neck   123 

Anemia   72 

Ta]M«iiloiiB   12 
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Teeth.....   M 

^>6ech   15 

MecTOOS  disorders   33 

Acate  throat  trouble   31 

Mentality   8 

KidneT  and  urinary   10 

ICisoelianeoas  (about)   25 

"  The  water  tanks  now  In  use  are  nerer  sterilised,  or  even  cleaned  with  brush  and  water.  The 
drtoldng  cup  problem  b  unsolved." 

Houston.  [School  board]  Report  of  medical  inBpector,  June  15,  1911.   In  iu 
Annual  report,  1910-1911.   p.  59-^. 
Signed:  W.  Wallace  Ralston,  M.  D. 

Thirty-eight  children,  with  trachoma,  excluded;  74  with  symptoms  of  trachoma. 
Houston  dental  society  gave  lectures  to  the  chOdren  on  "The  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth." 
Free  eye,  ear,  noee,  and  throat  dinie  established  in  connection  with  the  city  health  office,  and  free 
dental  senrlce  offered  by  the  Texas  dental  college  for  poor  children. 

STILBS,  Charles  W.   Special  report  on  a  preliminary  survey  of  Texas  to  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  bookworm  disease.   13  p.  table,  mimeographed. 


Institution. 


Positive. 


State  university 
Agricultural  oow 
8am  Houston  ' 

State  medical  

State  blind  

State  deaf  and  dumb 


Geographical  distribution  by  counties,  p.  5-9  (found  in  at  least  46  counties.  Most  of  the  Infection  thus 
far  known  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State). 
School  children:  p.  9-13.  table. 

"Of  a  total  of  1,776  school  children  seen  in  11  different  schools  and  orphanages,  21.5  per  cent  showed 
sjnCnptoms  upon  a  quick  inspection  which  Justified  the  suspicion  that  they  had  hookworm  disease.  Of 
876  boys,  30.7  per  cent,  and  of  900  girls,  12.6,  came  Into  the  suspect  category. 

"Of  these  1,776  children  .  .  .  about  46  per  cent  .  .  .  were  dearly  below  par,  physically.  .  .  .  This 
does  not  mean  that  46  per  cent  were  dassifled  as  hookworm  suspects.  .  .  .  These  figures  show  that 
neariy  half  were  below  normal  and  that  in  that  condition  they  can  not  possibly  digest  all  of  the  educa- 
tion offered  them.  .  .  . 

"In  some  regions  about  80  per  cent  of  the  school  children  harbor  the  disease.  .  .  . 

"  A  campaign  against  the  disease  ought  to  be  undertaken  without  unnecessary  delay. 

"The  public  schools  of  Texas  are  badly  In  need  of  a  medical  inspection  system.  .  .  . 

"The  sanitadon  of  the  school  yards  Is  in  sad  need  of  attention;  .  .  .  their  present  oondltkm  makes 
them  centers  from  which  the  various  soil-pollution  diseases  may  be  spread.  ...  In  several  school 
yards  examined  as  to  sanitation  the  grading  was  only  10  on  a  scale  of  100.  According  to  Information 
obtained  from  one  county  superintendent  of  education  the  index  [healthful  condition)  of  90  per  cent  of 
the  rural  schools  in  his  county  is  lero  (0)  on  a  scale  of  100." 


VIRGINIA. 

PLECKBB,  W.  A.  The  economic  phase  of  hookworm  disease.  Virginia  medical 
semi-monthly,  16:  213-15,  August  11,  1911. 

"In  the  four  oountles  of  Southside  Virginia  ...  I  find  an  extremely  serious  phase  of  the  subject.  .  .  . 
The  rural  schools  In  which  these  examinations  have  been  made  show  about  60  per  cent  of  Infections. 
...  In  one  badly  Inlscted  portion  of  my  territory  there  Uve  20  families  with  35  or  40  children  of  school 
age.  This  whole  community  supplies  just  two  pupils.  Utile  girls,  to  the  nearby  school.  In  not  one  of 
these  families  is  there  the  slightest  semblance  of  toilet  arrangements.  .  .  .  Not  (me-fourth  of  these 
adults  possess  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education." 

"  Footnote.— In  reports  from  seven  teachers  of  Richmond  Coun^,  statement  is  made  that  from  20  to 
60  per  cent  of  their  labor  Is  lost  on  account  of  the  presence  of  hookworm  disease,  the  average  of  all  being 
40  per  cent" 

Bichmond.  Superintendent  of  public  schools.  Medical  and  dental  inspection. 
In  hii  Annual  report,  year  ending  June  30, 1911. 

South  Richmond  physicians,  session  1910-11 ,  conducted  examination  of  1 ,380  pupils.  Results:  Deiao- 
tive  eyes,  380  cases;  enlarged  tonsils,  237;  adenoids.  111;  defective  hearing,  13. 
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ICramtrmtiop  of  month  oonditions  made  by  the  Dental  aatoeiatioD  of  RlehmoBd,  elemontary  lohool 
popUs.  Total  examined,  10^9.  Pupils  haying  perfset  teeth,  1,125;  total  number  of  cavities,  20,684. 

The  city  council,  by  appropriation  in  March  1911,  provided  for  two  physicians  and  five  nurses,  includ- 
ing the  nurse  aheady  at  the  John  ICarshaU  high  school;  appropriation  available,  September  16, 1911. 

Virginia.  [State]  Commi— loner  of  health.  Hookworm  disease.   In  his  Annual 
report,  year  ending  September  30, 1911.  p.  19-^1.  tablee. 

In  Mecklenburg  County,  of  279  rural  school  children  "taken  at  random,  133,  or  47.7  per  cent  had  hook- 
worm." 


Spokane.  [Board  of  edueation]  Medical  inspection.  In  iu  Biennial  report;  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  30, 1910.   p.  37-39. 

Department  of  medical  inspection  organised  at  opening  of  school  year  1909-10;  chief  inspector  and 
four  assistants.  Regular  inspection  began  Septemberl909.  All  schools  shall  be  inspected  at  least  once 
a  week  (conditioned).  Monthly  report  to  be  made  by  the  chief  medical  inspector,  of  all  work  done, 
copy  given  board  of  health,  and  board  of  eduaction.  Each  school  principal  to  make  weekly  report  to 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Summary  of  chief  medical  inspector's  monthly  reports. 

Total  individual  inspections  of  pupils,  84,232. 

<'In  addition  to  the  work  .  .  .  designed  for  protection  of  the  schools  and  communities  against  con- 
tagion and  infection,  there  was  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  the  school  children  for  defsotive  vision  and 
other  eye  troubles,  for  enlarged  tonsilt,  adenoid  growths,  defective  teeth,  and  other  forms  of  physical 
Infirmity." 

THOMPSON,  N.  L.  Medical  inspection  of  schoob.   Northwest  medicine,  n.  s. 
3:  134-37.  May  1911. 
Bibliography:  p.  137. 

''Replies  received  from  nine  dties  showing  that  medical  inspection  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  was 
utilised  in  Seattle,  Spokane,  Taeoma,  Everett,  North  Yakima,  Olympia,  and  Aberdeen;  negative 
replies  were  received  from  Walla  Walla  and  Wenatchee,  and  no  reply  from  Vancouver  and  Belliug- 
ham.  .  .  . 

"Educational  agencies  must  employ  expert  medical  inspectors  who  shall  see  that  the  health  of  the 
school  child  is  conserved. 

"It  ought  not  to  be  an  incidental  activity  of  some  department  but  must  eventually  outrank  all  others 
in  power  as  it  does  in  importance.  It  should  aim  to  accomplish  the  following:  (1)  Prevention  of  infeo* 
tious  and  eontagious  diseases.  (2)  Scientific  supervision  of  sanitary  condition  of  premises,  school  build- 
ings, ftimlture,  etc.  (3)  Teaching  of  hygiene  to  teachers  and  children  and  through  them  to  the  com- 
munity. (4)  Physical  education,  including  supervision  of  manual  training,  gymnastic  exercises,  organ- 
iMd  games,  etc  (6)  Physiology  and  psychology  of  ordinary  educational  methods,  including  fatigue, 
neurasthenia,  hysteria,  questions  of  sex,  etc.  (6)  Special  educational  methods  for  abnormal  chilrden— 
tlie  mentally  and  physically  defective,  the  dull  and  backward,  the  blind,  the  d«af ,  etc.  .  .  . 

''The  medical  inspector  must,  therefore,  be  broad  minded,  \rith  sound  and  extensive  medical  knowl- 
edge, interested  in  child  life,  sympathetic,  tactful,  an  investigator;  in  short,  a  medical  man,  a  psycholo- 
gist and  a  pedagogue." 


BABTHy  O.  P.  Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  Milwaukee.   Wisconsin  medical 
journal,  9:151-62,  August  1910. 
Begun  FaU  of  1907. 

The  dty  is  divided  into  nine  geographical  districts;  eight,  approximately  equal  in  sice  and  contain 
about  the  same  number  of  schools;  the  ninth  in  the  central,  or  slum  district,  coven  less  area  because 
oonditions  are  worse.  Each  district  is  under  the  care  of  one  Assistant  medical  inspector.  For  the  work 
of  the  nurses,  the  city  is  divided  into  four  districts,  the  three  outlying  territories  about  equal  in  size, 
the  central  one,  smaller. 

"Backward"  cases  are  reported  by  teacher  to  the  chief  medical  inspector,  on  the  psyohologieal  exami- 
nation blank,  on  which  she  records  all  the  family  and  school  history  of  the  child  she  can  collect.  When 
found  below  par,  mentally,  by  the  chief  medksal  inspector,  the  child  is  transferred  to  the  "exceptional" 
schooL  Glasses  for  the  stanunerers  have  been  opened;  three  classes  for  the  blind,  in  the  public  schools; 
the  deaf  and  dumb  segregated  into  a  schooL  No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  weak,  the  anemic,  or 
tteoipplad. 
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JONES,  Bidhard  W.  Medical  mspection  of  schools.  Wisconsm  medical  journal, 
10:319-27,  October  1911. 

Inaugurated  in  Wausau,  Wis.,  foiiowing  scarletina  epidemic  1909>10.  First  intention  simply  to  qk- 
amine  for  contagious  diseases,  but  work  was  extended  to  cover  physical  examinations. 

During  the  year,  up  to  May  1,  6,677  children  were  examined  for  contagious  diseases,  and  about  1,600 
given  physical  examinations.  Among  defects  found  were:  Scabies,  33;  impetigo  oontagloea,  35;  enlaijged 
tonsils,  744;  adenoids,  170;  defective  visfon,  43. 

"The  effect  of  medical  inspection  has  been  to  increase  the  average  dafly  attendance  in  the  scho<^ 
With  practically  the  same  total  enrollment  this  year  [to  date  April  1, 1011]  that  there  was  last  year,  there 
have  been  8,277}  days  more  attendance  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  ...  at  no  addi- 
tfonal  expense  for  instructfon.  .  .  . 

"The  fallacy  of  our  system  has  been  that  we  have  not  had  enough  authority  to  enforce  our  rulings. 
Many  parents  refuse  to  have  their  children  examined  or  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  examiners.  .  .  . 
We  should  have  leglslatfon  to  cover  this  point.  .  .  .  We  should  have  compulsory  examinatfons  of  the 
school  children,  at  least  for  contagious  diseases  and  eye  and  ear  diseases  with  possibly  diseases  of  thA 
nervous  system.  .  .  .  This  law  should  provide  for  the  control  locally  of  the  examining  bodies,  and  .  .  . 
«Tftm<Titng  physicians  should  be  trained  along  these  special  lines." 

Discussion:  p.  327-35.  In  Milwaukee:  p.  327-20  (Barth,  Qeorge  P.).  In  Madison:  p.  32»-ai  (Bardeen, 

MADISON. 


MadiBon.   Superintendent  of  public  schools.   Medical  inspection  in  Madison. 
In  kis  Annual  report,  1910-1911.   p.  44-51.   chart,   p.  47. 

Made  under  direction  of  the  Madison  antituberculosis  association,  W.  D.  Frost,  president;  assistant 
nurse,  Miss  L.  Dietriohaon;  6  of  the  11  city  schools,  pupils  examined  and  eyes  tested.  There  were  ex- 
amined 1,152  children;  bat  422  had  been  vaccinated.  * 

Cases.  Cases. 

Defective  vision   340    Defective  teeth  604 

Disease  of  the  eye   41   Skin  disease   17 

Defective  hearing   99   Cough   118 

Ear  disease   96   Throat  trouble  281 

Defective  breathing   246    Lung  trouble   66 

Adenoids,  known  cases   20   Anemic   108 

Milwaukee.  Board  of  school  directors.  The  dental  clinic  [and  medical  inspec- 
tion]  Jntto  Annual  report,  year  ending  June  30, 1911.   p.  82-94.   tables,  diagra. 

The  Free  dental  clinic  established  in  the  quarters  of  the  department  of  medical  inspecthm,  nnder 
charge  of  the  Milwaukee  public  school  free  dental  clinic  association;  members  of  the  clinio  pledged  to 
serve  one-half  day  eadi  month;  all  the  expenses  except  the  rent  of  room,  borne  by  the  association.  Work 
began  February  20, 1911:  Number  of  treatments  given,  349;  number  of  permanent  teeth  filled,  584;  num- 
ber of  permanent  teeth  extracted,  41. 

"  It  iB  sometimes  desirable  that  a  medical  examination  be  had  in  certain  cases  in  order  to  determine 
(a)  the  advisability  of  school  attendance,  (b)  the  necessity  for  temporary  absence  tnm  school,  (c)  the 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  school  work  to  be  done,  (tf)  attendance  at  speoial  schools  or  dosoos,  («)  medical 
or  surgical  procedures  necessary  or  advisable  to  promote  good  health  or  to  promote  school  progress  by 
the  removal  of  physical  disabilities,  and  the  department  of  medical  inspection  has  been  freely  consulted 
by  other  departments  in  these  matters.  The  following  cases  were  submitted:  (1)  the  truancy  depart- 
ment referred  51  oases  for  nonattendanoe.  (2)  By  the  superintendent's  department,  5.  (3)  by  teachers 
and  principals,  42.  (4)  By  the  State  factory  inspector  for  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  employment  per- 
missible to  the  child,  2.  (5)  By  jMirents,  19.  (6)  3y  doctors  and  nurses,  129. 

On  October  24, 1910,  The  common  council  passed  the  ordinance,  the  text  of  which  is  as  foDows: 

''An  Ordinance  to  protect  the  health  of  school  children.  .  .  . 

"  SBC.  1.  No  parent  or  other  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any  diUd  between  the  ages  of  seven  (7) 
and  sixteen  (16)  years  shall  permit  or  aUow  such  child  to  attend  school  in  a  filthy  or  neglected  state,  or 
affected  with  pediculosis,  ringworm  of  the  body  or  scalp,  scabies,  impetigo  contagiosa,  moUuscum  con- 
tagiosa, or  infectious  dermatitis,  or  any  other  contagious  or  infectious  diseases;  and  any  parent  or  other 
person  having  charge  or  control  of  any  such  child  so  affected  shall,  after  receiving  notice  given  under 
authority  of  the  board  of  school  directors  that  such  child  ia  so  affected,  remedy  such  condition  within 
the  following  time: 


Ringworm  of  the  body  ( Tinea  eircinata)  days 

Impetigo  contagiosa  do . . 

MoUuseum  contagiosa.  do. . 

Infectious  dermatitis  do. . 

Pediculosis  of  any  part  of  the  body  do. . . 

Ringworm  of  the  scalp  ( Tinea  toneuTant)  months 

Favus. 


30 

do....  30 
21 


14 

3 

Scabies  of  any  part  of  the  body    days. .  14 

And  any  other  oontagtoas  or  infectious  diseases  within  a  reasonable  timei 
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"Sec.  2.  Any  person  viotating  any  of  the  provWonf  of  this  ordinaiioe  sh«U  be  punished  by  a  fine  oT 
not  toss  than  $1,  nor  more  than  160  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  in  default  of  payment  thereof  shall 
be  confined  in  the  house  of  correction  of  Milwaukee  County  for  not  less  than  ten  days  or  more  than  sixty 
days. 

''Sec.  3.  This  ordinance  diall  Ulce  efltot  and  be  hi  loree  from  and  after  its  passage  and  publication." 
See  also  p.  28-96  (Elementary  grades). 

Number  withdrawn  from  school  on  account  of  personal  iUness,  56;  mental  inability,  13.  Failure  of 
promotion  because  of  personal  illness,  835;  physical  defects,  169;  inability,  1,900. 

TOBET,  Silas  B.  A  succeesful  plan  for  medical  inspection.  American  school 
board  journal,  42:  9,  Blay  1911. 

Established,  September  1910.  Seven  physicians  are  employed,  one  for  each  school  center— eight 
schools,  two  of  which  are  withm  half  a  block  of  each  other.  Each  physician  visits  his  school  at  9  a.  m. 
on  each  of  the  five  school  days  of  the  week,  recdving  $1  for  each  visit  The  parochial  school  children 
are  also  sent  to  the  examining  physicians 

Every  child  who  has  been  absent  one-half  day  without  prior  knowledge  and  consent  of  teacher  must 
obtain  from  physician  of  his  school,  a  clean  bill  of  health  before  he  may  resume  school  work.  A  fkee 
Infirmary  and  two  visiting  nurses  are  supported  by  private  subecription.  Poor  children  are  treated 
Iree  and  the  nurses  visit  the  homes. 

"The  effect  of  medical  inspection  has  been  to  increase  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools. 
With  pracUeally  the  same  total  enroUment  this  year  that  there  was  last  year,  there  have  been  8,277} 
days  more  attendance  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  year  The  same  number  of  teachers 
.  .  .  able  to  care  lor  an  average  of  83  more  pupils  in  daily  attendance  this  year  than  we  had  last  year 
at  no  additional  expense  lor  instraotioo.  ...  We  have  found  the  medical  Inspection  one  of  the  most 
vahiable  adjuncts  to  our  schools." 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  RECORDS. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES. 

AYBES,  Leonard  P.  Forms  lor  record-keeping.  In  hi$  Open-air  schools,  p. 
139-48. 

Open-air  school  records  of  the  medical  inspection  and  condition  of  the  pupils:  Chicago,  Boston,  Hart- 
lord,  Providence. 

Cleveland.  [Board  of  education]  Card  and  record  eystem.   In  iU  The  work  of 
medical  inspection  with  statistical  report,  Cleveland  public  schools  191(^1911. 
p.  21(20)-32. 
Cleveland's  use  of  system:  p  37-46. 

COBNELI^  Walter  Stewart.  Good  and  bad  forms  of  record  keeping.  In  Ameri- 
can school  hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1911.  Springfield,  Mass.,  American 
physical  education  review,  1911.   p.  65-73. 

"Every  record  card  should  provide  accommodation  Sor  a  number  of  examinations,  at  least  four. 
...  It  should  provide  for  a  record  of  the  notification  to  parents  .  .  together  with  the  date  of  such 
notification  and  official  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  defect  has  been  corrected.  The  age,  grade 
and  social  condition  of  the  child  should  be  noted  and  briefly  commented  upon  ...  in  connection  with 
the  record  of  his  physical  defects.  .  .  .  The  principal  defects  ...  are  only  ten  in  number  and  .  .  . 
may  well  be  given  a  definite  mention  upon  the  reoord  card,  since  an  inspector  is  less  likely  to  overlook 
a  defect  in  a  child  when  he  Is  compelled  to  make  a  definite  record  whether  or  not  it  exists.  For  this 
reason  the  eye,  nose  and  throat,  the  ear,  teeth  and  nutrition  should  be  given  permanent  space  on  the 
card;  and  the  skin,  the  skeleton,  the  glandular  and  nervous  systems  and  the  mentality  should  have 
a  definite  mention.'' 

COBNELL,  Walter  Stewart.   Keeping  of  records.   In  fns  Health  and  medical 
inspection  of  school  children  .  .  .  1912.   p.  45-57. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  physical  record  card,  p.  49;  Dr.  Newmayer's  card,  p.  57. 
See  aUo  p.  668-77.  tables. 

ICacMTTBCHY,  Helen.  [Facts  to  be  noted  in  examination  of  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren] In  American  school  hygiene  association.  Proceedings,  1911.  Springfield, 
Physical  education  review,  1911.   p.  80. 

1.  Date  and  age.  2.  Name,  address,  school,  class,  etc.  3.  Condition  of  teeth.  4.  Condition  of  nose. 
5.  Condition  of  throat.  6.  Condition  of  vision.  7.  Condition  of  hearing.  8.  Speech.  9.  Reading. 
10.  Writing.  11.  Number  work.  12.  Hand  work.  13.  Attention.  14.  Memory.  15.  Intelligence. 
16.  Aptitudes.  17.  Moral  sense.  18.  Physical  condition.  19.  Gout.  20.  Coordination.  21.  Cause  at 
backwardness,  if  known. 
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Rochester  [N.  Y.]  record  cards.   American  school  board  journal,  45: 44-46,  August 
1912.  figs. 


"The  health  card  is  made  oat  by  the  teacher  and  suffldent  for  the  entire  life  of  a  pupil.  Entries  are 
made  by  the  school  nurse  or  the  teacher  from  the  examination  of  the  medical  inspector.  On  the  reverse 
side  space  is  provided  for  diagnoses  of  defective  conditions  and  statements  of  treatments  recommended." 


EEBB,  John  W.  Vaccination.  An  analysis  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating 
thereto  in  force  in  the  United  States.  .  .  Prepared  by  direction  of  the  Surgeon- 
General.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912.  82  p.  4**.  ([U.  S.] 
Public  health  and  marine-hospital  service.   Public  health  bulletin  no.  52) 

8t.  LouiB.  Board  of  education.  Report  on  vaccine  virus  and  on  the  results  of 
vaccination  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  1912.  In  %t$  Official  report,  18: 
564-68,  February  13, 1912. 

Regarding  the  vaoohiation  of  577  children  vacdnated  by  the  vaodne  physicians  of  the  health  depart- 
ment, and  218  vaccinated  by  physicians  in  private  practice,  in  contrast  to  the  excellent  public  vac- 
cinations, it  was  found  ia  several  schools  that  the  private  operations  by  certain  physicians  were  uni- 
formly negative. 

In  the  cases  in  private  practice  it  was  discovered  that  the  proportion  of  takes  for  the  year  was  "still 
dangerously  low,  leaving  68  unprotected  persons  per  100,  instead  of  22  per  100  among  those  vaccinated 
by  the  health  department." 

The  hispections  for  the  last  two  years  exhibit  the  great  advantage  of  publio  vaccination.  The  reg- 
ular vaccination  of  public  school  children  is  the  most  important  prophylactic  work  done  in  the  dty. 

See  aUo  p.  417  (December  12,  1911).  List  of  cities  requiring  evidence  of  successful  vaodnatitm  as  a 
condition  of  admission  to  tlie  public  schools:  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
kmd,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Newark,  New  Orleans,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San 
Francisco,  and  Washington. 


VACCINATION. 


APPENDIX  A. 
BLANKS  AlO)  R£CORDa 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DiPABTMENT  Of  HSALTH,  ClTT  OF  CHICAOO.' 


Health  offloer,  M.  D.  Nurae. 

1.  School  phone  

2.  EnroUment  

3.  Number  of  rooms  

4.  Ventilation:  Good  ;  fair  ;  poor  

5.  Light:  Good  ;  lair  ;  poor  

6.  Average  temperature  

7.  Moisture  

8.  Sweeping:  Hoist....;  dry  ;  vacuum  

0.  Air  intake:  Ample  ;  inadequate  

10.  Height  of  intake  

11.  Are  seats  adjustable  to  size  of  pupfls7  

12.  Urinals,  odor:  Bad  ;  absent  

13.  Toilet  facilities:  Amide  ;  inadequate  

14.  Toilet  paper  provided:  Yes  ;  no  

15.  Water  supply:  Lake  ;  well  ;  spring  

16.  Drinking  utensils:  Cup  ;  fountain  

17.  Pencils:  Individuals         Pens:  Common  

18.  Is  register  signed  and  kept  as  required?  Yes. . . ; 

no  

19.  Where  is  register  keptr  

20.  Vaccination  records  complete;  where  kept: 

Yes  ;  no  


Date.. 


21.  Regularity  of  health  officer:  Good  ; 

fair  ;  poor  

22.  Is  first  school  visited  O.ur  Yes  ;  no  

23.  Punctuality  of  health  officer:  Good  ; 

fair  ;  poor  

24.  Regularity  of  muse:  Good..;  f^...;  poor  

25.  Quality  of  health  officer's  woA:  Good  ; 

lair  ;  poor  

26.  Quantity  of  health  officer's  work:  Good  ; 

IWr  ;  poor  

27.  Does  principal,  nurse,  and  health  officer  know 
where  register  is?  

28.  Does  health  officer  visit  each  school  dafly?  

29.  Interest  in  work  ol  health  officer:  Good  ; 

fair  ;  poor  

30.  Interest  ol  nurse  in  work:  Good  ; 

foir  ;  poor  

31.  Does  principal  get  prompt  notice  of  new  cases 
and  terminationsr  Yes  ;  no  

32.  Is  health  officer  tTMpeot.ing  parochial  schools  in 
his  territory ?  

33.  Is  health  officer  doing  good  work?  

 M.  D., 

Supervising  Health  Officer, 

m 
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Dkpastment  Of  Health,  Citt  of  Chicaqo. 
Name   Address  

PHYSICAL  RECORD. 

Sex  ;age  ;  birthplace  

Nationality  of  &ther  ;  mother  , 

Number  of  children  in  f^unily  ;  history  of  measles  

Diphtheria  ;  pertussis  ;  pneumonia  ;  scarlet  fever. , 

School   VaoclnatedT  

Date  first  examination  ,  19  

[O  placed  in  square  means  absence  of  defects.  X  denotes  defects.] 


1.  Grade  

1 

2 

3 

4  * 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6.  Height  

7.  V  eight  

11.  Goitre  

13.  Cardial  disease  

17.  Ricbitlc  type  

29.  Effort  

81.  Was  treatment  advised?  

(Reverse  side  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  received.) 


HEALTH  OFTICEK'S  DAILY  BBPOBT. 

School,   Chicaqo,  ,191..., 

fArrival,  

Time  of{ 

(Departure,   Total  number  examinations  


.s 

1 

1 

1  Diphtheria  con 

'  Diphtheria  can 

u 

<B 

.S 
9 

i 

i 
> 

e 

1 

MeaslOT. 

1  Measles  com  i  ■ 

!  >  M  ussis. 

Pertussis  conta 

Chlckenpox. 

s 

K 

a 
1 

s 
6 

Smallpox. 

a 

Miinps  contact 

.fa 
8 

1 

1  Tomilitis. 

I  Acute  cory?  : 

Trachoma. 

Conjunctivitis. 

i 

1 

Pi 

1  Impetigo. 

1 

1  Pediculosis. 

i 

c 

09 

1 

Total. 

Oases: 

Number  of  vaccinations  performed:  Previous  vaccination,  ;  revaocination,  ;  total,  

Number  physicals  made,   Number  children  found  deftotive,  

Number  advised  to  seek  treatment,   Number  of  cultures  made,  

 ,  Health  Officer. 

(Reverse  side  for  exclusions.) 
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vprmov  or  child  htoocnx— xxaminkb's  daily  school  bkpoet  and  summabt. 

CmciQO,  ,191  

f  Arrival,  

Time  of< 

fielMoI,   (Departure,  


Grade. 

Number  in  grade. 

i>iuiuuer  cXttiuiiia' 
tions  to  date. 

Number  defective. 

xvccomiufuiuea  ircai- 
ment. 

1  1    

5  

Special  

Total.... 

,  Health  Officer, 


Dkpabtmknt  or  Health,  Citt  of  Chicaoo. 
HEALTH  OFFICER'S  WEEKLY  REPORT. 
School,   Week  ended  ,  191. . . 


Number  of  physical  ezaminatioiis,  

Number  requking  treatmoit,  

NalUmaUtf  o/thote  requiring  treaimerU. 

Native  bom,   Foreign  bom  

One  or  both  parents  foreign  bora   :  

Defects  found. 

Nutrition   Vision  

Ansmia   Other  diseases  of  eye.., 

Enlarged  glands   Hearing  

Goitre   Discharging  ear  

Nervous  diseases   Nasal  breathing  

Cardiac  diseases   Palate  

Pulmonary  diseases   Teeth  

Skin  diseases   Hypertropbied  tonsils . 

Orthopedic   Adenoids  

Richitie  type   Mentality  , 


Healtk  Officer. 


•—13  8 
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Depabtmimt  of  Hbalth,  CRT  OF  CmCAOO. 
DENTAL  INSPECTOR'S  DAILY  REPORT. 

School   CmcAOO  ,19t.. 

Total  number  examined  

Number  found  to  have  defective  teeth  

Number  needing  immediate  attention*  

General  condition  of  teeth  found:  Good  ;  fair  ;  bad  

Number  of  pupils  applying  for  dispensary  work  :  

Remarks.  


  D.  D.  S. 

Depabtment  of  Health,  Cmr  of  CmcAOO. 
DENTAL  DISPENSARY  DAILY  REPORT. 


Dispensary   Chicaoo  ,  191.. 


Treatments. 

Fillings. 

Extrao- 
tfons. 

Operation. 

Prophylaxis. 

1  Analgesic. 

Arsenical  application. 

Dehydrating  application. 

1  Cocaine  pressure  extirpa- 
1  tion. 

1  Pulp  capping. 

1 

I 

Q 

i 
1 

1 

1  Root  filling. 

j 

j 

1 
1 

1  Surgical  dressing.  | 

1  Grinding  unsavable  root.  | 

1 

1 

O 

Oxyphosphate  of  copper. 

! 

Temporary  filling.  | 

Porcelain  crown.  | 

Permanent  tooth. 

1 

1 

1 

Time  present   Number  patients  

Number  of  new  cases   Number  completed  

Nurse  in  attendance  

 D.  D.  S. 
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DENTAL  RECORD. 


Nams   Addrm  , 

BdMdl   OiAde   Age   NstionsUty., 


Condition  of  mouth:  Good  ;  fiUr... 

Cooditioiiofgums:  Good  .;  fair.... 

Use  toothbrush:  Yes  ;  No  

Haye  teeth  been  filled:  Yes  ;  No. 

IfalHwehiskm:  Yes  ;  No  

Palatal  delBCt:  Yes  ;  No  

Remarks:  


.;  bad. 
bad... 


FoUowedup. 


D.  D.  8. 
Examiner. 


Nune. 


Defabtmsnt  or  Health,  City  of  Chicago. 
REPORT  OF  VACCINATIONS. 

[4^nii8  monthly  report  of  vaodnatkm  is  to  be  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  chief  medical  inspector  at 

the  dose  of  each  month.] 

Name  of  school  

Report  for  the  month  of  ,  191.. 

Number  of  tubes  of  giycerinated  vaodne  received  during  the  month  

Number  of  tubes  of  giycerinated  vaccine  used  during  the  month  

Total  number  of  primary  vaccinations  performed  (successful)  

Total  number  of  primary  attempts  at  vaccination  with  failure  

Total  number  of  revaccinations  performed  (successful)  

Total  number  of  attempts  at  revacdnation  performed  with  failure  

Number  of  previous  vaccinations  examined  and  certificates  Issued  therefor  

Kind  of  vaodne  used  and  laboratory  numbers  of  same  

 ,M.D., 

MtdktUJrupecUfr, 
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Depaktmxmt  of  Hbaub,  Chicago. 

To  the  parenlt  of  ••  ••••  

(PupO'snaiBe.) 

Your  child  (named  above)  is  not  properly  protected  against  smallpox.  It  should  be  yaodnated  at  one*. 
You  owe  it  to  your  child  to  protect  it  against  the  moat  horrible  of  all  diseases— smaUpoz. 
Either  take  this  child  to  your  fudily  doctor  or  give  your  permission  to  have  it  vaccinated  (Ikee)  by  the 
school  doctor.  The  purest  vaodne  win  be  used. 
Do  you  consent  to  having  your  diild  vaccinated  by  the  school  doctor. 


Answer  "Yes"  or  "No"  here. 

(Sign  your  nan^  here.)  •  

Return  this  card,  ginned,  to  the  school-teacher. 
(See  other  side.) 


Division  or  Child  Htooens— Pabxnt's  Covsexi  Card. 

ToAeparenU^  • 

Address  

Your  chQd  attending  the  school 

shows  evidence  of  the  following  condition:   


In  the  interest  of  the  (diild's  welfue  kindly  give  permission  to  have  a  thorough  examination  of  the  child 
made  by  the  school  doctor. 
Parents  can  be  present  at  the  examination  if  they  desire. 
Please  sign  this  card  and  return  it  to  the  scbooL 

C.  B.  Youico, 
Ccminittkmer  of  HmUk. 

Parent's  signature  


Depabtmxnt  Of  Health,  Crt  or  Chicaqo. 

Dispensary   Date  

Name  

School   Room   No. 


Appointment 

Leave 
school. 

Ar- 
rived 
at 
dis- 
pen- 
sary. 

Leave 
dis- 
pen- 
sary. 

At- 
rived 

at 
school. 

Appointment 

Leave 
scbooL 

Ar- 
rived 
at 
dis- 
pen- 
sary. 

Leave 
dis- 
peo- 
sary. 

Ar- 
rived 

at 

scdiooL 

Hour. 

Month. 

Day. 

Hour. 

Month. 

Day. 

Board  or  Education,  Educaiiomal  DiPABTicnrr. 

No  

CHILD-STUDY  LABORATORY. 


RECORD  CARD  rOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

Name  

Parent  or  guardian.  

Address  

Nationality  and  language  of  home  

Place  of  birth  

Date  year  month  day  

Date  of  birth  year  month  day  

Age  years  months  days  

School  (Teacher  ) 

Name  of  medical  examiner  

History  of  case  •.  

Disposition  of  case  
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PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

Vtelon,  ri0iteye  

Visidi,  left  eye  

Hearing,  right  ear  

Bearing,  left  ear  <  

Kutritian— 

Character  of  akin  and  hair  

Anaemic  

Tongue,  coated,  furrowed  

Teeth,  decayed,  asreted,  irregnlv  

Nature  of  afBlction: 
Tuberculoais— 

L  Puhnonary  

2.  Glandular  

Sinuses,  character  of  discharging,  raw,  partially  healed,  scars  

3.  Osseous  and  arthralgic    

SpondyUtis  

Hip  disease  

Knee  joint  

Ankle  and  other  forms  

Sinuses,  character  of— discharging^  raw,  partially  healed,  sears  

Neoroees— 

1.  Infantile  cerebral  paralysis  

2.  InHaptile  spinal  paralysis  

3.  Hemiplegia.  

4.  Paraplegia  

Upper  

Lower  

6.  Chronic  hydrooephalism  

6.  Pseudo-hypertrophy  

Specific  

Ii^uries  and  deformities  

MKNTAUTY. 

School  standing: 

Grade....  ,  

Time  in  school  

Progress  

Imitation,  ability  to  duplicate  movements  and  sounds: 

(o)  Simple  

(b)  Complex  

Suggestibility,  ability  to  express  movements  or  thoughts  from  cues: 

(o)  Immediate  

(P)  Remote  

Reproduction,  immediate— sense  memory: 

(a)  Movements  

(6)  Objects  seen  

(c)  Words  seen  

(d)  Numerals  seen  

(e)  Words  heard  

(/)  Numerals  heard  

Perception: 

Card  sorting  

"A"  test  

Association  and  comparison:  translating  from  one  sense  to  another: 

Numeral-cokv  association  

Numerai^ymbol  association  

Part^whole  association  

Remarks  
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Board  of  EDUCAnoir,  Cm  of  Chicaoo. 
Ofhcb  of  SursRiNnNDXMT  OF  Schools. 
FOe  No   CkUdStudf  DepartmenL 

SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  ON  PUPIL  RECOMMENDED  FOR  EXAMINATION  BY 
THE  CHILD^UDY  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Superintendent  cfSck/Oott: 

 StitooL   190.. 

Character  of  case  

(State  whether  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  backward,  imbecile,  or  pulmonary  tubercolosiB.) 

Name  of  child.  

Parent  or  guardian  

Home  address.  ,  

School  history:  Remarks. 

Age  

Grade  

Time  in  grade  


(Signed)   

PrindpaL 

[Data  to  be  filled  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent.] 

Referred  to  district  superintendent.    , 

Data 

Date  returned  Recommendation  , 


Refierred  to  child-study  department  

Report  of  examination:  By  Date. 


Recommendation . 
Disposition  


BoASD  OF  Education,  City  of  CmcAOO,  Educa- 
tional Department. 

No.  . 

CHILD-STUDY  LABOUATORY. 

By  whom  referred  

Name  

Name  of  parent  or  guardian  

Address  

School  ;  room  

Grade   No.  of  weeks  in  grade  

Teacher  

Date  year  month  day  

Date  of  birth,  year  month  day  

Age  years  months  days  

Nationality  and  language  of  home  

Age  of  brothers  and  school  record  

Age  of  sisters  and  school  record  

Age  of  brothers  and  sisters  dead  

Causes  of  their  deaths  ,  

Health  of  fat  her  good  fsir  poor  

Health  of  mother  good  fsir  poor  

Age  of  father  mother  

Hygienic  condition  of  home. .  .good. .  .lislr. .  .poor. . 

Garbage  sewerage  noise  

Food   Education  of  parents  

Aesthetic  and  moral  influence  

Family  history— neuiotie. .tubercular.  .aloohoUc. . . 
Spedflo  etc  

Dsvelopmenl.— Dentition,  ist  ,  2d  , 

wmlldng  ,  talking  ,  fontanelles  — ,  con- 
trol of  fundamental  reflexes  


Health  record: 

Diseases— Measles  ,  mumps  ,  whoop- 
ing oough  ,  scarletina  , 

scarlet  l^er  ,  diphtheria  , 

meningitis  ,  apOepsy  , 

chorea  ,  scrofula  tonsil- 
litis ,  other  diseases  

Accidents  and  operations  

General  health  tonus:  Infancy  child- 
hood at  present  

Nutrition  anaemic  pallor  

Skin:  Dry  ,  moist  ,  oily  

Hair:  Dry  and  gritty  growth  irregular  ... 

Ciroulatkm:  Hands,  cold  purple  

School  ttanding: 

Best  work  in  « poorest  work  In. ........ 

Deportment.........  • 

Is  the  child  lasy  ,  inattentive  ,  dull. 

stupid  ,  stubborn  ,  unruly  , 

selflsh  ,  untruthful   cruel  

slovenly  ,  excitable  ,  ill-teiiq>ered  

Anthropometric  tettt: 

Net  height....,  height  sitting  weight.... 

Head  measurements:  Length  ,  breadth  , 

height — ,  droumference — ,  cephalic  in- 
dex ;  

Lung  capacity  

Strength  of  grip:    Ri^t     hand  ,  left 

hand  

Motor  ability:  (a)  Tapping  rate,  r^t  hand 

lOs  ..20i  30b  ;   left  hand 

10s.  20i  30b  
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AnOwopomeMe  feito— Continued. 

ObeervatifMis  

ib)  Preciakm  tMto:  Right  hand  ,  left 

hand  

Sentorf  t€9t8: 

Visual  acuity:  Ri^teye  ;  left  eye  

Obeervatlons  

Auditory  acuity:  Right  ear  ;  left  ear — 

Obeervationfl  

PresBure  threshold  

Aesthealometric  threshold  

Perupikm  tettK 

(a)  Sise:  (1)  Denno-mnsoular  ;  (3)  mus-. 

onlar  

(ft)  Form:  (1)  MItaisterherg's  tondi  exp  ; 

(2)  Jastrow's  sorting  exp  

(e)  Weight:  (1)  Acttre  ;  (3)  passiTe  

id)  Time:   

(«)  Brightness:  Sorting  of  grays  

(/)  Color:  (1)  Least  peroeptihlediilereDoe  (reds) 

 ;  (2)  sorting  oolofs  

(g)  Movement:   

(»)  Symbols:  Marking  out  "A's"  

Total  time  ;  Accuracy  

Motor  time  

Finding  time  

Anociutionc 

Color-numeral  

Symbol-numeral  

Part- whole  

(a)  Simple  

(6)  (implex  

AtUfUkm: 

Natural  

With  distraction  

Memorp  tetU: 

(a)  Immediate  sense— 

1.  Numerals  seen  

2.  Numerals  seen  and  spoken  

3.  Words  seen  

4.  Words  seen  and  spoken  

6.  Objects  seen  

6.  Objects  seen  and  names  ^>oken  

7.  Numerals  heard  

8.  Numerals  heard  and  spoken  

9.  Words  heard  

10.  Words  heard  and  spoken  

11.  Smells  

(ft)  AsBociational— simple  

(e)  Logical  

OB8XRVATIONS. 

Orowtk: 

Obeee  

Emaciated  

Bilateral  asymmetry  

Deformities  

Scolioete  

Lordosis  

Chest  sunken  

Hydroc^halic  


(Troicttt— Continued. 

Cranial  asymmetry  

Forehead  retreating  

Foorehead  narrow  

Forehead  low  

Facial  asymmetry:  Forehead  ;  noee — ; 

eyee — ;  ears — ;  mouth  jMuts  

Bars  deformed  ^. 

Dentition:  Teeth  irregular  ;  doubled  

serrated  ;  pointed  ;  chalky  

Palpebral  fissures  smaU  

Nasal  bones  sunken  

Adenoidio  

Mouth  breathhig  

Palate:  Narrow  ;  high  ;  asym- 
metrical  

Tongue:  Thkk — ;  flat — ;  pointed  ;  fur- 
rowed ;  papillae  hjrpertrophied  ; 

coated  

Movement: 

Shiggish  

Restiess  

Inooordinated  

General  balance  relaxed  

Asymmetrical  posture  

Asymmetrical  head  balance  

Overaction  of  fh)ntals  

Ck>migation  

Incoordination  of  eyes  

Relaxed  orbicularis  oculi  

Hand  balance:  Asynunetrical  

Tense  

Relaxed  

Drooped  

Finger  twitchings  

Eyelid  twltchings  

Tongue  twitchings  

Defective  spesd: 

Hesitation  ;  lisping  

Stammering  ;  stuttering  

Improper  pronunciation  of  

Oeneral  obeervatione  on  mental  MtUm: 

Judgment  erratic  ;  mind  wandering  ; 

chollo  ;  choloric  ;  sanguine  ; 

phlegmatic  ;  sullen  ;  silly  ; 

tece  immobile  ;  timid  ;  bold  ; 

curious  ;  indifferent  ;  affection- 
ate ;  repellant  

Sensitivity:  Good — ;     fair — ;  poor  

Perceptive  ability:  Good...;  fair...;  poor... 

Memory:  Good  ;  folr — ;  poor  

Ability  to  reason:  Good..;  fUr  ;  poor.... 

Mental  prognosis:  (}ood..;  fair — ;  poor  

Is  able  to  work  with  number  combinations  to. . 

Is  able  to  read  well— fairly  well— poorly— lesson 
 in  the  reader. 

mBMAlKa  Am)  BBCOMMKNDAnOMa. 


Mkrocephalic 
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NEWABK,  N.  J. 


BoABO  Of  Education,  Newark  ,  N  J. 

 MO0I 

To  parents  and  QiMriiuns: 

To  protect  tlie  heaHh  and  to  seeure  the  proper  development  of  the  child's  body,  the  school  law  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  rules  and  regulatktns  of  the  board  of  aducation  of  the  dty  of  Newark  require 
all  publio-school  pupils  to  ba  examined  by  the  school  physician,  to  learn  whether  they  have  any  defects 
of  the  eyes,  ean,  nose,  throat,  heart,  or  Umgs. 

To  make  a  thorough  examlnaHon  ci  the  heart  and  hmgs  it  is  usuaUy  neeeasary  to  remove  aU  or  a  part  of 
the  clothing  which  covers  the  chest  and  back.  This  is  done  by  the  school  physician  with  the  least  poaslble 
exposure  of  the  body.  In  case  boys  or  girls  are  timid  or  sensitive,  they  will  be  examined  akme  in  the  doctor's 
office,  provided  the  parent  wishes  it  In  case  of  girls,  clothing  will  not  be  removed  except  in  the  presence 
of  a  woman,  mother,  nurse,  teacher,  or  clerk.  Mothsrt  are  invited  to  be  preeent  ot  the  examinatien  if  tkep 
deeire. 

Examinations  of  this  kind  are  now  quite  common  in  all  the  dties  of  the  country  that  are  taking  measures 

to  protect  the  health  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  school  children. 

Please  state  below,  in  the  manner  directed,  whether  you  wish  your  child  examined  under  the  above 
conditions. 

 Principal. 

Dated  

(Parent  will  please  fill  out  and  return.) 
I  wish  my  child  (children)  examined  by  the  school  physician  as  above. 
Yee.   JVb.  (Cross  out  either  yes  or  no.) 

(Signed)   

Parent  or  OitardiuL 

In  case  no  reply  is  received  f^om  you  within  two  days,  it  is  understood  that  you  consent  to  having  your 
child  (children)  examined. 


DBpABTMBirr  or  Medical  Inskchon,  Board  ow  EnucAnoN,  Niwabk,  N.  J. 
The  followtaig  is  a  report  of  nurse  No  for  191.. 


Schools  visited. 


.Nuree. 


BOABD  or  EDUCATION:  NlWARK,  N.  J. 
WEEKLY  WEIGHT  RECORD. 


Date. 

Weight. 

Qainor 
loss. 

Date. 

Weight. 

Oainor 

kMS. 

Date. 

Weight. 

Gate  or 
km. 
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The  home. 

Thefhmfly. 

Economic  condition. 

The  child. 

Cleaiiliness:  Good;  liilr; 
bad. 

Charaetan   Good;  Mr; 
bad. 

Ventflation:  Good;  feOr; 
bad. 

ChJId's   sleeping  room: 

light;  fair:  dim. 
Ventilation:  Good;  fit; 

bad. 

Total  number: 

Adults  

jTMV>m#  

Food: 

What?  

Parents  aloohoUo:  Yes; 

no. 
Dlness  in— 

Who?  

WhalT  

Attend  clinic?  

Who  works?  

FrisdT  

Beverage:  Tea,  coffee, 
wine^beer,  whisky. 

Sleep:  How  much  

WeA:  Yee;No.  What? 
Play  out;  how  much? . . . 
Bath:  How  often?  

Action  taken: 

(Continued  on  reverse  side.) 


BoABD  OF  Education,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dipastmint  op  Mkdical  Inspschon. 
PHYSICAL  RECORD. 


Name   Age. 

 School  

1.  Nutrition:  Bad;  good. 

2.  Enlarged  oenrical  gland:  Yea;  no.  Anterior; 

posterior. 

3.  Chorea!  Yes;  no. 

4.  Cardiac  disease:  Yes;  no. 

5.  Pulmonary  disease:  xes;  no. 

6.  Skin  disease:  Yes;  no. 

7.  Deformed  spine:  Yes;  no.  Chest:  Yes;  no. 

Extremities:  Yes;  no. 

8.  Defective  vision:  Right  eye;  left  eye. 

9.  Defective  hearing:  Yea;  no. 

Form  801  signed:  Yes;  no. 
(On  reverse  side:  Improvement  noted  on  ree: 


  Address  

Grade  

10.  Defective  nasal  breathing:  Yes;  no. 

11.  Teeth:  Bad;  good. 

12.  Deformed  palate:  Yes;  no. 

13.  Impediment  in  speech:  Yes;  no. 

14.  Hypertrophfed  tonsils:  Yes;  no. 

15.  Posterior  nasal  growth:  Yes;  no. 

16.  MentaUty:  Bad;  good. 

17.  Treatment  necessary:  Yes;  no. 

18.  NatiooaUty  

19.  Date  of  your  taispection  

20.  Remarks  

If  edfeal  Inspector  No  

^tfeD.) 


Board  of  Education, 

Newark,  N.J.,  

The  medical  inspector  of  this  school  finds  ho  evidence  of  successful  vaoclhation  on  the  person  of  

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education  such  evidence  of  suooessfol  vaccination  is  necessary 
or  your  child  can  not  be  admitted  to  schotd. 

Please  have  your  child  vaccinated  at  once  by  your  femHy  physician;  or,  in  case  you  wish  your  child 
▼aochiated  by  the  medical  faispeotor  (which  will  be  done  ftree  of  charge),  sign  your  name  in  the  space  bdow 
and  return  this  card  at  once. 


Principal. 


(Signature  of  parent  or  guardian.) 


Board  op  Education,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT  ON  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

M(mth  ending    SehooL 

Inspector   Absent  Days. 

Substitute  inspector   Date  

Substitute  Inspector   Date  

Substitute  inspector   Date  

Number  of  class  rooms  inspected   Number  of  rooms  ftimigated  

Number  <^  pupils  excluded  by  principal   Number  of  visits  by  nurse  

Number  of  lectures.   Date  

Subject  

Remarks  '.  

 .......f  Principal. 
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Newabk.  N.  J  ,1M.. 

The|^^^jj^}hM  this  day  visited  my  olaasroom  and  examined  pupils. 

(Signed)   ,  Teacher. 

[This  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  principal  the  same  day  inspection  is  made.] 


BoAKD  or  Education,  Newabk,  N.  J., 
Deparmentof  Meiieal  IntpectUm,  ,191.,, 

Prindpai  School. 

 ,  residing  at  is 

 granted  a  permit  to  attend  school  beginning 

   provided  an  examination  by  the  medical  inspector  on 

hisl 

l^|arrival  discloses  no  evidence  of  disease. 


SupervitoT  of  Medical  ItupeeUon. 


BoABO  or  EDVCAnoH,  NswABK,  N.  J.,  Depabtmbnt  or  Medical  Inspection. 

Examined  in  Supervisor's  Office. 

Accompanied  by  

Date  

Name,  

Address,  

Newark,  N.  J. 

School  Grade  

Age  Vaccination  inspection  

Family  fatotory: 

Mother's  name  

Father's  name  

Previods  history: 


Present  history: 


(Reverse  side:  Physical  examination.) 
Physical  examination: 

(General  condition  

Nutrition  

Weight  

Height  

E.  E.  V  

L.  E.  V  

Ears  

Teeth  '  

Nose  and  throat  

Heart  

Lungs  .'  

SUn  :  

Orth  

Nervoos  

Mental  status  

Von  Pirqaet  skin  test  Hsemoglobin 

Given  

Iiiq>ected  

Reaction  

Diagnosis  


Prognosis  

Recommsndations. 


Subseqosnt  examination 


Bamarki.. 
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BOABD  Of  BDUCAIION,  NBWABX,  N.  J. 

SdiooL  Room  No. 

Name  Address.   

Date   Sent  to  medical  inspector  for  


Dia^Doeis..^  

Referred  to— Phyakdan  or  dentist— Dis^ 
pensary— Norse. 


 ezoladed— Date. 

Returned— Date  


Results  —  Cured  —  Improved  —  Not  Im- 
proved. 

Medical  inspector  


Nkwabk  Dental  Cunic  Association, 
74  Newton  Street-^  Market  Street. 


Name  

Address  

Referred  by. 
School  


[This  notice  does  not  exclude  the  pupil  from  school.) 

Board  of  Education,  Depabtmknt  or  Medical  Insfxction, 

Newark,  N.J. ,  19,... 

The  parent  or  guardian  of  at  

is  hereby  informed  that  a  physical  examination  by  the  Medical  Inspector  seems  to  show  the  following 
abnormal  condition: 


Yon  are  requested  to  take  this  child  and  the  card  to  your  family  physician  or  clinic  for  advice  and 
treatment 

Medical  inspector,  

Geo.  J.  Holme?,  M.  D., 

SmpervitoT  of  Medical  Intpection. 
(Filled  oat  on  reverse  side  by  physician.) 


.191. 


REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATION  OF  QUARANTINED  PUPIT.. 


Name  Address  

Age  Attending  

Nature  of  disease  Date  of  origin  

Relation  of  applicant  Character  of  house. . 

Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  attending  school  

Physldan  attending  patient  

Date  of  last  being  in  house  of  contagion  

Intelligence  and  reliability  of  parents  

Present  address  

Remarks.  ;  


.School 


Permit.. 


Date. 


Sanitary  luapeetor. 
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BoABO  or  Education,  Newark.  N.  J  Department  or  Medical  Inspection. 
HOME  VISITS. 

Nune  district  No  Date  


.191. 


Name. 

Address. 

School. 

Disease. 

Time  of 
visit. 

Results. 

. .  a.  m. 
. .  p.  m. 

..  a.  m. 
. .  p.  m. 

Board  or  Education.  Newark,  N.  J., 

Department  of  Medical  Intpeetion,  19t.. 

I,  parent  of  living  at  herewith  request  that  the 

nurse  of  the  department  of  education  adopt  such  procedures  for  the  proper  care  or  treatment  of  such  dis- 
I  or  defects  as  in  her  judgment  are  necessary  for  the  cure  of  my  child. 

(Signed)   * 


Department  or  Medical  iNSPVcnoN.  Board  or  Education,  Newark,  N.  7. 
INSTRUCTIONS  TO  PARENTS  REOARDINQ  THE  CARE  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  TEETH. 

The  phjrsical  examination  of  school  children  shows  that  in  many  instances  the  teeth  are  in  a  decayed 
and  unhealthy  condition. 
Decayed  teeth  cause  an  unclean  mouth.  Toothache  and  disease  of  the  gums  may  result. 
Neglect  of  the  first  teeth  fh  a  frequent  cause  of  decay  of  the  second  teeth. 

If  a  child  has  decayed  teeth,  it  can  not  properly  chew  its  food.  Improperly  chewed  food  and  an  unclean 
mouth  cause  bad  digestion,  and  consequently  poor  general  health. 

If  a  child  is  not  in  good  health  it  can  not  keep  up  with  its  studies  in  school.  It  is  more  likely  to  contract 
any  contagious  disease,  and  it  has  not  the  proper  chance  to  grow  into  a  robust,  healthy  adult 

iftite  dU&Tf  teelk  are  decayed  U  ihould  be  taken  to  a  dentUt  at  once. 

The  teeth  should  be  brushed  after  each  meal,  using  a  tooth  brush  and  tooth  powder. 

The  following  tooth  powder  is  recommended:  Two  ounces  powdered  precipitated  chalk,  )  ounce  pow- 
dered castle  soap,  i  dram  powdered  orris  root.  Thoroughly  mix. 

This  prescription  can  be  filled  by  any  druggist  at  a  small  cost. 

The  child  should  take  the  tooth  brush  and  powder  to  the  school  and  receive  instructions  from  the  nurse 
as  to  their  proper  use. 


RINGWORM. 

DiredUme:  Remove  the  scales  with  soap  and 
warm  water.  Dry  thoroughly  and  apply  the  medi- 
cine morning  and  night  until  disease  is  cured. 


'  [To  be  filled  at  a  drug  store.] 

Tincture  of  kNline  10 

Alcohol  20 


M.  Sig.  Apidy  once  a  day  until  the 
disappeared. 


disease  has 


The  foUowing  method  of  treatment  for  the  itch  is 
recommended: 

Before  going  to  bed  wash  the  body  well  with  soap 
and  hot  water,  and  when  dry  rub  thb  ointment 
ikoroughlf,  ao  minutes,  over  the  whole  skin.  Do 
not  bathe  for  three  days.  All  beddothing  and 
clothes  that  have  been  worn  next  the  skin  must  be 
boiled  before  using  again. 


[To  be  filled  at  drug  store.] 

^         Sulphnr  7.60 

Betanaphthol  7.M 

Lardq.s  00 

M.  Sig.  Apply  as  directed. 


CONTAGIOUS  iMPETioo.  [To  be  filled  at  a  drug  8tore.l 

Direetkm$:  Wash  the  affected  parts  with  warm    ^         ResoroJn  IS 

water  and  soap.  Apply  the  otaitment  morning  and  White  precipitate  50 

night  until  the  dlseaso  has  disappeared.  Lardq.s   15 

M.  Sig.  Apply  morning  and  night  ontll  the 
dissiBO  Is  cored. 
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BoAMD  or  EDUGinoii,  NnrASK,  N.  J. 
RECOICMENDATION  FOR  SPECIAL  CLASS  FOR  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN. 


(Given.) 
 Principal. 

'.'/Boy.'  'Girl!  *  "Whitil "  'Colored'. 

Cmn  read  and'wxite. '  nitteiiite'. 


Child's  I 

(Family.) 

 Grade  School  

Birth:  Date   Place  

Order  

Parent's  name   Residence  

Occapation   Birthplace   Educated. 

Date  of  examination   Examined  by  

Mental  development  as  indicated  by  test  years.  Age,  years. 

Famfly  history: 

Medical— Feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  nervous  disorder,  alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  sickness  or  accident 

to  mother  before  birth  of  child. 
Social— 

Fhsancial— Well-to-do,  moderate,  poor. 
Housing- 
Entire  house,  number  of  rooms  

Apartment,  number  of  rooms   

Tenem^t,  number  of  rooms   

Home  treatment^Good  care,  ncclect.  bnitality. 
Number  of  normal— Living,  dead.  Feeble-mindea— Living,  dead. 

Brothers   Sisters  

Personal  history  and  characteristics: 
Medical- 
Injury  to  head— At  birth;  after  birth. 

Acute  Illness— Scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  meningitis,  convulsions,  early  malnutritioD. 
Bad  companions,  truant,  lies,  cheats,  steals,  profane,  smokes  cigarettes,  vicious  habits. 
Dependable,  willing  and  tries,  good  natured,  affectionate. 

Apathetic,  restless,  mischievous,  quarrelsome,  obstinate,  incorrigible,  marked  peculiar  tntti. 
Nervo-muscular  coordmation: 

Speech— Clear,  indistinct,  thick,  Inarticulate,  fluent,  slow,  hesitating,  mute,  lisp,  stammer. 

Facial  expression— Intelligent,  stupid,  happy,  sullen,  animated,  apathetic,  nervous. 

Posture— Stooping,  erect,  spinal  curvature. 

Gait— Normal,  lively,  shulfling,  unsteady,  clumsy. 
Sebool  history: 

Schools  attended— ritv,  country,  or  institution  (specify). 

Stand  tng—  M  on  t  lis  i  n  p  t^aent  grada   Months  in  preceding  grade ......  Prospects  of  promotion— 

Good,  fair,  poor.  nonn. 
Attendance— KoguUir.  irregolari  pOictoaL 
Arithmetic^ — Ciood,  fair,  poor. 
Writing— Good,  fair.  poor. 
Spelling— Good,  fair.  poor. 
Reading — Goofl,  fair.  i>oor. 
Language— Good,  fair,  poor. 
Drawing— Good.  fair.  poor. 
Attaint  ion— Good,  poor. 
Memory— Good,  poor.  Common  sense. 

Physical  condition— Height  inches.  Weight  pounds.  Miscellaneous  


Medical  impector**  Uut  record. 


Eyes. 

Ears. 

Nose. 

Throat. 

Sktai. 

Orth. 

Nervous. 

Teetii. 

Nutrition. 

Remarks  

To  the  prineipaL  Kindly  see  that  the  above  form  is  filled  out  as  accurately  as  possible.  The  data  may 
be  obtained  from  parents,  children,  and  teachers,  as  well  as  from  your  personal  knowledge  of  the  case. 

Please  underline  the  descriptive  words  applicable  to  this  case,  and  return  the  blank  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

Present  enmination  bp  committee. 


Eyes. 

Ears. 

Nose. 

Throat. 

Skin. 

Orth. 

Nerv- 
ous. 

Teeth. 

Nutri- 
tion. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

V.  R. 

V.  L. 

H.  F. 
R.  L. 
sq. 

Glasses 
date 
child. 

Diagnosis: 

Degree  of  mentality— Dull,  backward,  backward-emotive,  feeble-minded,  imbecile,  idiot. 

Ettology  

Recommendations:  Medical,  social,  educational,  special  class  for  backward— feeble-minded— disciplinary 
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RECORD  BLANKS  FOR  REVI8BD  BINEt  TESTS. 
Depabtmsmt  or  Resbabcs  Traihino  School,  at  VnfsuLMD,  N.  J. 

Name   Bom   Admitted  

Examined  Mental  age  • 

in. 

1.  Pointi  to  noae,  eyes,  mouth. 

2.  Repeats  "  It  rains.  I  am  hungry." 

3.  Repeats  7  2. 

4.  Sees  in  picture  L     ,2.     ,3.     ,4.      ,&  ,7.     ,&  • 

5.  Knows  name. 

IV. 

1.  Knows  sex,  boy  or  girl  (girl  or  boy) 

2.  Recognizes  key,  knife,  penny. 

3.  Repeats  7  4  8. 

4.  Ckmipares  lines. 

V 

1.  Compares  3  and  12  grams.  6  and  16  grams. 

2.  Copies  square  (draw  on  back  of  this  sheet). 

3.  Repeats,  "His  name  is  John.  He  is  a  very  good  boy."} 

4.  (founts  four  pennies. 

5.  "Patience." 

VL 

1.  Morning  or  afternoon  (afternoon  or  morning). 

2.  Defines  fork,  table,  chair,  horse,  mama. 

3.  Puts  key  on  chair;  shuts  door;  brings  box. 

4.  Shows  light  hand;  left  ear. 

5.  Chooses  prettier?  1  and  2.  4  and  3.  6  and  6. 

vn. 

1.  (founts  13  pennies. 

2.  Describes  pictures.  (See  1114). 

3.  Sees  picture  lacks  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  arms. 

4.  Can  copy  diamond  (over). 

5.  Recognizes  red,  blue,  green,  yellow.  (Time  6".) 

vm. 

1.  (Compares  (time  W)  butterfly,  fly,  wood,  glass,  paper,  clotk 

2.  Counts  backward  20-1  (time  20"). 

3.  Repeats  days.  M.  T.  W.  T.  F.  S.  S.  (Time  10".) 

4.  CounU  stamps.  111222  (time  10")- 

5.  Repeats  4  7  3  9  6. 

IX, 

1.  Makes  change  20c.— 4c. 

2.  Definitions  (see  VI 2). 

3.  Knows  date. 

4.  Months.  J.  F.  M.  A.  M.  J.  J.  A.  S.  O.  N.  D.  (time  15")i 

5.  Arranges  weights  (2  correct)  Teach).     1.     2.  & 

X. 

1.  Money  Ic.  6c  10c  25c  60c  fl.  S2.  $5.  $10. 

2.  Draws  design  from  memory  (show  10  seconds). 

3.  Repeats  86472  6.    27468  1.  941738. 

4.  Comprehends: 

1st  series  time  20"  (2  out  of  3>— (a)  missed  train,  0>)  struck  by  playmate,  etc,  (e)  broken  something. 
2d  series  time  20"  (3  out  of  6)— (a)  late  to  school,  (fr)  important  affair,  (c)  fbigive  easier,  (d)  asked 
opinion,  (e)  actions  v.  words. 

6.  Sentence:  Philadelphia,  money,  river.  (Time  l')« 

XL 

1.  Sees  absurdity  (3  out  of  6)  (time  2'):  (a)  Unfortunate  painter,  (fr)  three  brothers,  (e)  fooked  in  roooou 

(d)  railroad  accident,  (e)  suicide. 

2.  Sentence:  Philadelphia,  money,  river    (See  X  6.) 

3.  Gives  sixty  words  in  three  minutes  (record  on  back). 

4.  Rhymes  (time  1'  each)  (3  rhymes  with  each  word):  Day,  spring,  miU. 
6.  Puts  dissected  sentences  together.  (Time  T  each):  a.       b.  a 
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xn. 

1.  Repeats  2064876.  028616  4.  130684  7. 
3.  Defines  charity,  Justloe,  goodnen. 

3.  Repeats,  "I  saw  in  the  street  a  pretty  little  dog.  fie  had  early  brown  hair,  short  legs,  and  a  long  tall." 

4.  Rerist8saggeetIoa(Llnes).  1.  2.  3.  4.  6^  & 
6.  Problems:  (a)  Hanging  from  limb;  (6)  neighbor's  visitors. 

XV. 

1.  Interprets  picture. 

3.  Change  clock  hands.  6.20*  2.60* 

3.  Code.  Come  quickly. 

4.  Oppodtes:  (1)  good,  (2)  oatslde,  (3)  quick,  (4)  taU,  (6)  Mg,  (6)  oud,  (7)  wfaUe,  (8)  Ught,  (0)  hi4>py, 

(10)  false. 

ADULT. 

1.  Cutting  paper. 

2.  Reversed  triangle. 

3.  Gives  differences  of  abstract  words. 

4.  Difference  between  president  of  a  republic  and  a  king. 

5.  Gives  sense  of  a  selection  read 


STATE  REGULATIONS  OP  NEW  JERSEY. 
Board  or  Health  or  the  State  or  Nnr  Jebset. 
Division  or  Medical  and  Sanitabt  Instection. 
RECORD  OF  8A  IITARY  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

1.  Name  of  school  bull  ling  

2.  Location  ;  town  ;  county  

3.  School  district  

4.  Name  and  post-office  address  of  principal  

6.  Na  le  and  address  of  secretary  of  the  board  of  e  lucation  or  district  clerk  

6.  Total  number  of  classrooms  , 

7.  Enrollment  of  pupils  ;  average  daily  attendance  

&  Slieoflot  

9.  Surliioe  covered  by  buildings  

10.  Height  of  bunding  

11.  Date  of  erection  

12.  Material  of  construction  

13.  Nearness  and  height  of  surrounding  buildings  

14.  Fire  escape  on  building  

15.  Yard,  for  what  purpose  used  

16.  Privy  vault  on  prenises  ;  size  ;  location   condition 

17.  Jesspool  ;  construction  ;  condition  , 

18.  Any  objectionable  accumulation  on  premises  or  adjoining  premises?  , 

CELLAR. 

19.  Cellar  under  entire  builiing  

20.  Depth  beneath  ground  surfcce  , 

21.  Material  an  I  condition  of  cellar  bottom  

22.  Number  an  1  size  of  r  indows  *  

23.  Is  cellar  weUllghtedT  

34.  Is  cellar  damp?  

PLUMBINO,  DBAINAQE,  AND  WATER-CLOSET  APARTMENTS. 

26.  Is  building  connected  with  sewer?  

26.  Any  leaks  or  defects  noted  in  drains?  

27.  Size  and  location  of  water-ctoset  apartments  

28.  Material  and  condition  of  floors.  ^  

29.  Number  and  size  of  windows  opening  to  outer  air  

30.  Ventilation  of  apartment  

31.  Cleanliness  of  apartment  

32.  Number  and  style  of  water-closets  

33.  Are  water-cK  <)ts  In  good  repair?  

34.  How  flushed  
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35.  Number  and  style  of  urinals  

36.  Are  urinals  in  good  repair?  

37.  How  flushed?  

38.  Cleanliness  of  fixtures  

39.  Any  disinfectant  or  deodormt  used  in  fixtures  or  apartimt?  ;  kind  

40.  Are  there  facilities  for  pupils  to  wash  hands  after  using  closets  or  urinals?  

HEATING,  UOHTTNO,  AND  VENTILATION. 

41.  Method  of  heating  

42.  Method  of  lighting  

43.  Method  of  ventilation  

44.  Location  of  fresh-air  intake  

45.  Size  and  construction  of  fresh-air  duct  

46.  Any  visible  sources  of  contamination  of  fresh-air  supply?  

WATER  SUPPLY. 

47.  Source  of  water  supply  

48.  Is  water  supply  delivered  through  tank?   Location  ;  condition  

49.  Location  of  well  

50.  Is  well  driven  or  dug?  

51.  Depth  ;  how  covered  

52.  Surroundings  

63.  Sample  taken  ;  number  v  ;  result  

54.  Are  drin  :ing  cups  used  in  common?  

55.  Are  there  drinking  fountains  in  building?  Number  ;  location  

HALLS. 

56.  Length  ;  width  ;  height  

57.  Exits  

58.  Light  

59.  Ventilation  

CO.  Do  doors  swing  in  or  out?  

6L  Cleanliness  of  haU  

CLASSROOMS. 

62.  Designate  room  ;  grade  ;  total  enrollment;  greatest  average  attendance  for  any  preceding 

month      

63.  Sire:  Length  ;  width  ;  height  ;  cubic  contents  

64.  Square  feet  of  floor  space  per  pupil    

66.  Cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil  

66.  Number  and  site  of  windows  

67.  Percentage  of  light  to  floor  space    

68.  Light  enters  from  east,  west,  north,  south  

69.  Are  there  window  shades  to  control  volume  of  light?  

70.  Desks  face  east,  west,  north,  south  

71.  Color  and  finish  of  ceiling  and  side  walls  

72.  Do  doors  s  7ing  in  or  out?  

73.  If  swinging  doors,  have  they  plate^lass  panels?  

74.  Style  of  desks  and  seats  

75.  How  frequently  are  seats  and  desks  adjusted  to  pupils?  

76.  Adjustment  at  tlm-  of  inspection  

<7.  Material  of  construction  and  condition  of  floor  

78.  Number,  size,  and  location  of  fresh-air  inlets  in  classroom  

79.  Number,  slie,  and  location  of  vitiated  air  outlets  

80.  Amount  of  fresh  air  entering  through  inlets  per  minute  

81.  Temperature  of  air  at  inlet  ;  outlet  ;  at  breathing  line  

82.  Humidity  of  air  in  room  

83.  Was  air  tested  for  CO,?  ;  result  ;  at  what  time  

84.  Weather  conditions  and  temperature  of  air  out  of  doors  

85.  Objectionable  odors  noted  in  air  In  classroom?  

86.  Are  furnishings  and  ledges  free  from  dust?  

87.  Any  facilities  for  washing  hands?  

88.  Are  clean  towels  and  soap  provided?   Kind  of  towels  

89.  Are  slates  used  by  pupfls?  ;  if  so,  how  cleaned?   

90.  Are  individual  pencils  and  penholders  used?  
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91.  Are  pencils  and  penholders  distributed  and  collected  daily?   Aie  tbey  diaiEfdcted  after  each 

ooUectionr   How  7  

SO.  Location  ol  cloak  room  

08.  Separate  compartment  tot  each  pupil?  

M.  Light  and  ventilation  of  cloak  room  

96.  Is  approach  to  fire  escape  clear?  

MSmCAL  INSPECnOX. 

96.  Name  and  address  of  medical  inspector  ;  dak     .i  ^      r  ort  

97.  Frequency  of  inspector's  calls  

96.  Has  board  of  education  adopted  rules  for  guidance  of  medical  inspector?  

(Procure  copy  if  available.) 

99.  Are  blank  forms  used  by  medical  inspectors  in  making  records?  

(Procure  copy  if  available.) 

100.  Number  of  lectures  given  before  teachers  by  medical  inspector  during  each  term  

101.  Are  unvaocinated  pupils  or  teachers  permitted  to  attend  school?  

102.  Number  of  unvaccinated  pupils  in  school  ;  teachers  

103.  Are  pupils  or  teachers  residing  in  dwellings  in  which  Infectious  disease  exists  excluded  from  school?  

104.  Are  pupils  and  teachers  required  to  present  a  written  permit  upon  return  to  scho  1  after  exclusion 

on  account  of  infectious  disease?   Who  issues  permit?  

JANITORIAL  SERVICE. 

100.  Method,  frequency,  and  time  of  sweeping  classroom  floors  

106.  How  is  dust  removed  from  fa^nituie  and  ledges?  

107.  Are  floors  ofled?  ;  how  frequently  

108.  Method  and  frequency  of  scrubbing  floors  

109.  Method  and  frequency  of  cleaning  desk  tops,  chairs,  handrails,  door  knobs,  and  casings  

110.  Method  of  dbinlecting  schoolrooms  after  a  case  of  Infectious  disease  occurs  ;  by  whom 

performed?  

111.  Describe  any  appliances  for  disinfecting  kindergarten  equipment  

112.  How  frequently  used?  

113.  Has  school  a  gymnasium?   Are  there  special  instructors?  

114.  Any  facilities  for  bathing?  ;  describe  them  

Date  

 ,  Inspector. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION. 
QUESTIONNAIRE. 

[PbBPAKBD  by  the  committee  on  the  status  of  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OP  TBB 

American  School  Hygiene  Association.'] 

1.  Is  there  any  organized  system  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children  in  your  town? 

2.  Does  this  embrace  inspection  of  children  for  the  detection  of  (a)  contagious  disease,  and  (b)  remediable 

physical  and  hygienic  defects? 

3.  Do  you  follow  up  cases  of  contagious  disease,  remediable  physical  defect,  and  hygienic  imperfection? 

4.  What  per  cent  of  children  thus  followed  up  receive  legitimate  treatment  by  reputable  physicians? 
6.  State  the  number  of  schools  under  supervision. 

6.  Give  the  total  population  of  all  schools. 

7.  How  many  schools  are  visited  daily  by  the  medical  inspector? 

8.  Are  parochial,  private,  or  any  other  than  public,  supervised  by  the  medical  inspector? 

9.  What  is  the  average  number  of  children  under  the  supervision  of  one  inspector,  and  how  often  are  the 

individual  children  seen  by  the  inspector? 

10.  Does  the  city  provide  free  baths  in  the  school  buildings  or  in  other  places  for  the  use  of  the  school 

children. 

11.  How  extensively  are  these  baths  used,  and  what  is  their  sanitary  supervision? 

12.  Do  the  medical  inspectors  visit  the  homes  of  absentees  to  IcAm  the  reason  of  their  absence? 

13.  Do  the  pupils  provide  their  own  writing  utensils? 

14.  How  are  the  materials,  as  pencils,  paper,  clay,  books,  etc.,  collected  and  stored  in  the  classroom? 

1  See  American  medical  association.  Committee  on  medical  Inspection  of  ichools.  lit  Journal,  67:  1751-> 
«7,  Nov.  25, 1911. 
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16.  Are  the  books  of  one  pupil  disinfected  before  being  passed  on  to  another  pupil?   If  so,  how? 

16.  What  disposition  is  made  of  school  books  and  other  material  which  h&s  been  used  by  a  child  ill  with 

contagious  disease  or  used  in  a  family  where  contagious  disease  existed? 

17.  Is  there  any  systematic  vaccination  of  school  children  by  medical  inspectors  in  the  schools? 

18.  Is  a  certificate  of  successful  vaccination  required  before  child  is  allowed  to  enter  school? 

19.  Does  the  city  conduct  a  system  of  nursing? 

20.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  nurse? 

21.  How  many  schools  does  a  single  nurse  cover? 

22.  What  is  the  average  number  of  children  assigned  to  a  nurse? 

23.  What  is  the  area  covered  by  a  nurse? 

24.  Does  the  nurse  or  teacher  in  any  way  perform  the  functions  of  the  medical  Inspector? 

25.  Is  there  any  system  of  permanent  record  of  the  physical  condition  of  a  child  kept  in  the  school? 

26.  Is  the  medical  supervision  of  school  children  under  the  department  of  health  or  the  department  of 

education,  or  established  by  private  philanthropy? 

27.  If  in  the  department  of  education,  in  what  division— physical  education,  or  school  hygiene  or  other 

department? 

28.  What  Is  your  individual  estimate  of  the  value  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children  in  (1)  improving 

the  hygienic  conditions  at  school,  (2)  improving  the  school  efficiency  oi  the  children;  (3)  improving 
the  attendance,  (4)  improving  the  morale  of  the  school  community,  with  particular  reference  to 
truancy,  Incorrlgibleness,  etc.? 

29.  Will  you  please  cite  any  remarkable  instance  of  Improvement  in  tlie  school  children  after  physical  or 

hygienic  defects  have  been  remedied? 

30.  What  instruction  does  your  system  give  In  oral  hygiene  and  constructive  dental  work?  What  coopera- 

tion do  the  local  dentists  afford? 


HEALTH  SURVEY  OF  PUPILS,  TO  BE  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER  AT  THE  BEGINNINO 

OF  THE  TERM.i 


1.  Is  the  child  healthy  appearing?  

2.  Is  the  color  good?  

3.  Is  he  physically  well  developed?  

4.  Is  he  free  from  apparent  deformities?  

6.  Has  he  a  good  standing  posture?  

6.  Has  he  a  good  sitting  posture?  

7.  Are  the  shoulders  even?  

8.  Does  the  child  walk  normally?  

9.  Are  the  heels  of  the  shoes  worn  evenly  t  

10.  Is  the  physiological  age  of  the  child  apparently  e  jual  to  his  k  hioi'A   


1.  Is  the  child  good  tempered?  

2.  Is  he  free  from  abnormal  emotions?  

8.  Does  he  have  good  powers  of  muscular  coordination?  

4.  Is  the  child  free  from  spasmodic  movements?  

5.  Is  he  ftee  from  the  nail-biting  habit?  

6.  Does  be  speak  without  stammering?  

7.  li  be  free  from  pronounced  peculiarities  such  as  Irritability,  timidity.  eniboiTX^.nejt,  cruelty,  morose- 

ness,  fits,  general  misl)ehavior,  etc.?  

8.  Is  he  apparently  free  from  bad  sexual  habits?  

9.  Is  he  free  from  so-called  "bladder  trouble"  (requests  to  "go  out")?  

10.  Is  he  usually  free  from  headache?  


1  Reprinted  as  an  outline  for  the  health  grading  of  the  school  child.  See  Hoag,  E.  B.  The  teacher's 
relation  to  health  sapervlslon  in  schools,  etc.  American  academy  of  medicine.  Buliethi  13:  127-134, 
June,  1912. 


AMERICAN  ACiVDEBTT  OF  MEDICINE. 


A.  General  Appearance. 


B.  Mental  CoNi  iriv^.Ns, 


1.  Is  the  child  normally  advanced  in  school?  

2.  Is  he  mentally  alert?  

3.  Does  he  answer  ordinary  questions  intelligeutly?, 

4.  Does  he  play  normally?  


C.  Nervous  Conditions. 
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D.  Teeth. 

1.  Are  the  teeth  clean?  

Z  Are  the  teeth  sound?  

8.  Are  the  six-year  molars  in  good  condition?  

4.  Has  the  child  been  to  a  dentist  within  six  months?  

6.  Are  the  teeth  regular?  

<L  Does  the  child  use  a  toothbrush  every  day?  

7.  Are  the  gums  free  from  abscesses?  

8.  Are  the  gums  healthy  looking?  

9.  Are  the  upper  teeth  straight  (not  prominent)?  

10.  Have  decayed  teeth  been  filled?  

E.  Nose  and  Thboat. 

1.  Does  the  child  breathe  with  the  mouth  closed?  

2.  Is  he  free  from  nasal  discharge?  

3.  Is  he  free  from  "nasal  voice"?  

4.  Has  he  a  well-developed  face?  

5.  Has  he  a  well-developed  chin?  

6.  Has  he  straight,  even  teeth?  

7.  Is  the  child  mentally  alert?  

8.  Is  he  usually  free  from  sore  throat?  

9.  Is  the  hard  palate  wide  (not  high  and  narrow  i?  

10.  Is  the  hearing  good?  

F.  Ears. 

1.  Does  the  child  usually  answer  questions  without  first  saying  "What"?  

2.  Is  he  fairly  attentive?  

3.  Is  he  lairly  bright  appearing  (not  stupid)?  

4.  Does  he  have  a  voice  with  pood  expression  (not  expressionless)?  

5.  Does  he  spell  fairly  well?  

6.  Does  he  read  fairly  well?  

7.  Is  he  trea  from  c-arnche?  

8.  Does  he  hear  a  w  atch  iicl:  as  far  as  the  avcraro  ohil.l?  

9.  Is  he  free  from  ear  disch&if:e?  

10.  Is  he  free  from  any  jKJCuliar  postures  which  might  indicate  deafiicsi?  

G.  Eves. 

1.  Are  the  child's  eyes  straight?  

2.  Is  he  free  from  chronic  headache?  

8.  Does  he  do  his  work  without  fatigue?  

4.  Is  he  free  from  squinting  or  frowning?  

5.  Is  the  child  free  from  postures  which  might  indicate  eye  defects,  such  as  leaning  over  too  near  the  desk, 

holding  the  head  on  one  side,  etc.  ?   • 

6.  Are  the  eyes  free  from  redness  and  discharge?  

7.  Are  the  eyelids  healthy  looking?  

8.  Can  the  child  read  writing  on  the  board  from  his  spa\\  ?  

9.  Have  the  eyes  been  tested  separately  with  the  Snellen  test  type?  

H.  CoHMtnncABLE  Diseases  or  thy.  8kin. 

1.  Is  the  head  free  from  any  signs  of  disease  (lice,  ringworm)?  !  

2.  Is  the  skin  of  the  feoe,  hands,  wrists,  forearms,  chest,  free  from  red,  somewhat  circular  pr.u  hevS  (ring- 

worm)?  

3.  Is  the  skin  of  the  face,  hands,  and  forearms  free  from  infected  spots  with  cnists  and  pus  Hnipetiro)?  

4.  Is  the  child  free  from  red  scratched  lines  and  spots  on  the  hands,  wrists,  forearms,  chest,  and  between 

the  fingers  (itch)?  

I.  Eruptive  CmLDREN's  Diseases. 

Is  the  child  free  from  the  following  general  early  indications  of  contagious  diseases? 

1.  Flushed  lace..*  

2.  Lassitude  

3.  Vomiting  

4.  Eruptions  

6.  Congested  eyes  

6.  Discharging  eyes  

7.  Nasal  discharge  

8.  Persistent  cough  

9.  Scratching  

10.  Sleephiess  
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SHAW  AN,  Jacob  Albright.  School  activities  in  relation  to  children's  eyes.  In 
National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses,  1911.    Published  by  the  association,  1911.   p.  1063-70. 

A  rteum^  of  information  being  gathered  throagh  questionnaire  sent  out  by  N.  E.  A.  Committee 
appointed  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Department  of  special  education,  1910.  "to  study  and  report  on 
the  conservation  of  vision.  This  committee  consists  of  an  ophthalmologist,  a  psychologist,  an  illuminat- 
ing engineer,  a  publisher,  and  a  superintendent  of  schools.  Its  object  is  to  study  not  only  school  condi- 
tions with  reference  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  vision,  but  other  conditions.  .  .  .  The  committee  has  so 
far  planned  to  Investigate  the  following  phases  of  the  subject:  1.  The  physiology  and  pathology  of 
vision.  2.  Illumination,  both  natural  and  artificial.  3.  Objects  of  vision,  including  books,  writing 
tablets,  blackboards,  etc.  4.  The  psychology  of  vision,  especially  with  reference  to  conduct.  5.  The 
legal  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  conservation  of  vision  ^ith  special  reference  to  legislative  regulations. 

"This  paper  is  ...  a  partial  report  of  one  member  of  the  committee  and  is  confined  to  one  phase  of 
the  subject. 

"  A  comprehensive  questionnaire  has  been  prepared  and  3,000  copies  sent  to  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals of  schools  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

""Out  of  736  answers  .  .  .  456,  or  59  per  cent,  have  the  eyes  of  children  examined  periodically.  .  .  . 
Out  of  504  answers,  the  following  facts  are  deduced:  326,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the  examinations  were  made 
by  teachers;  138,  or  17.7  per  cent,  of  the  examinations  were  made  by  physicians;  30,  or  3.9  per  cent,  of 
the  examinations  were  made  by  teachers,  physicians,  and  ophthalmologists;  10,  or  1.5  per  cent,  of  the 
examinations  were  made  by  ophthalmologists  and  specialists." 


«  First,  light  should  be  admitted  to  the  schoolroom  from  the  left  of  the  pupils  with  a  window  space 
equal  to  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  floor  surface. 
*' Second,  a  shiny  surface,  whether  the  blackboard  or  printed  page  is  injurious  and  should  be  avoided. 
**  Third,  the  type  used  for  printing  school  books  should  be  large  and  clear. 
•*  Fourth,  the  amount  of  work  requiring  pencil  or  pen  should  be  limited. 

"  Fifth,  correction  of  the  differences  in  refractive  power  of  the  two  eyes  should  be  discovered  and 
promptly  made  by  the  use  of  proper  glasses. 

Sixth,  where  the  power  of  vision  is  limited  it  should  be  conserved  and  developed  by  proper  eye- 
training,  either  by  segregation  or  by  the  omission  of  certain  subjects  of  study." 
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for  commimicablo  dis(?.ises,  25-26. 
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Birmingham,  Ala.,  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
63-63. 

Blan,  L.  B.,  89-90. 

Bland, Curtis,  30. 

Blanks  and  records,  111-131. 

Boston,  medical  inspection  of  schools,  26-27,  37, 44, 
78-79. 

Bcudreau,  F.  O.,  27. 

Bristol,  Conn.,  medical  examination  of  eyes,  35. 
Brookline,  Mass.,  school  nurse,  52. 
Buntmg,  R.  W 45. 
Burnett,  James ,  57. 
Byrd,  Hfa^m,  G9-70. 

Cabot,  G.  T.,  80. 

California,  medical  inspection  of  schools,  34-35, 63-66. 

California,  University  of,  eye  conditions  of  stu- 
dents, 34-35;  medical  examination  o(  new  stu- 
dents, 63-64. 

CaUicotte,  W.  R.,  67. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  medical  inspection  of  schools,  79. 
Canavan,  M.  M-,  ^0. 

Canton,  Mass.,  medical  inspection  of  schools,  SO. 
Carley,  M.  E.,  50. 
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Chcatle,  A.  H.,  33. 

Chicago,  medical  inspection  of  schools,  27,  37,  62- 

63,  73-74;  municipal  laboratory,  27. 
QiUdren,  school,  physical  examinatton,  adminis- 

trali\'e  methods,  7. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  medical  inspection  of  schools. 
27.97-98. 

Clairton  Borough,  Pa.,  inspection  for  oommunicft* 

ble  diseases.  27. 
aapp,  R.  G.,  10. 
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medical  inspection  of  schools,  37, 46-47,  *J«-100. 
Ooudman,  H.  H.,  101. 
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Colorado,  medical  inspection  of  schools.  67. 
Colton,  J.  C,  49. 
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Connectk!ut,  medical  inspection  of  schools,  35, 43 
67-69. 

Contagious  diseases.  See  Communicable  diseases. 

Coplan,  M.,  10. 
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Cotton-mill  operatives,  hookworm  disease,  19. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  study  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  industrial  training 
of  girls  and  women  by  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  made  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1911.  Three  cities,  Worcester,  Cambridge, 
and  Somerville,  through  their  respective  school  committees,  expressed 
a  willingness  to  establish  trade  schools  for  girls  and  asked  the  State 
board  of  education  through  its  agents  to  aid  them  in  the  task  of 
setting  up  the  kind  of  school  which  would  best  meet  the  vocational 
needs  of  the  female  wage  earners  and  receive  the  approval  of  the 
State  board  of  education  for  State  aid  under  the  Massachusetts 
statutes. 

The  board  having  no  force  available  for  carrying  on  such  an  Inves- 
tigation, the  service  of  the  research  department  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  was  secured,  and  a  thorough  study 
of  the  conditions  to  be  met  and  the  kind  of  schools  that  needed  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  meet  them  was  carried  on  by  this  department 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  ably  assisted  by 
Miss  May  Allinson  and  a  corps  of  young  women  who,  through  fellow- 
ships awarded  by  the  union,  were  fitting  themselves  for  social  research.^ 
The  reports  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  for  girls 
which  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  the  three  cities. 

The  conditions  at  Worcester  were  somewhat  more  favorable  for 
the  research  work,  and  the  report  upon  that  city  was  fuller  and  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  more  thoroughgoing.    It  is  presented  herewith. 

The  publication  of  this  material  is  timely.  Communities  which 
are  about  to  engage  in  vocational  education  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber David  Crockett's  maxim,  ''Be  sure  you're  right;  then  go  ahead." 
The  task  of  training  yoimg  people  to  meet  the  varied  and  complex 
demands  of  trade,  and  of  fitting  them  at  the  same  time  for  good 
citizenship,  is  not  a  simple  one;  it  is  most  difficult.  We  know  very 
Uttle  about  the  industrial  conditions  under  which  young  people  work, 
and  probably  less  about  the  things  that  they  need  to  know  in  order 
to  be  successful  in  their  work.  The  Worcester  report  indicates  the 
many  problems  that  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  setting 
up  a  course  of  study  and  a  scheme  of  training  for  any  group  of  female 
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wage  earners.  Every  city  in  the  country,  at  least  of  any  size,  needs 
to  some  extent  at  least  just  the  kind  of  investigation  that  Worcester 
made  before  entering  actively  upon  the  task  of  establishing  vocational 
schools  of  any  kind. 

In  addition  the  report  is  valuable  and  timely  in  pointing  out 
(1)  the  relationship  of  the  public  schools  to  the  problem  of  industrial 
efficiency;  (2)  the  responsibility  which  the  regular  schools  must  as- 
sume for  the  vocational  welfare  of  the  retarded  child  who  leaves  the 
schools  at  or  about  the  age  of  14,  below  grade,  undirected,  and  un- 
prepared for  life  work;  (3)  the  different  questions,  topics,  or  problems 
connected  with  the  employment  of  girls,  particularly  those  who  are 
engaged  temporarily  in  low  grade,  skilled,  and  unskilled  industries 
which  need  to  be  investigated;  (4)  the  method  which  should  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  secure  facts  through  the  public  school  sjrstem, 
through  the  oflScer  who  issues  working  certificates,  and  through  the 
factories  in  which  the  girls  are  employed;  (5)  the  way  in  which  an 
investigator  familiar  with  the  problems  of  industrial  education  draws 
conclusions  from  the  data  which  have  been  gathered  and  shapes  them 
into  recommendations  as  to  the  kind  of  school  and  the  course  of  study 
which  the  situation  requires. 

Like  all  studies  which  have  to  do  with  young  wage  earners,  this 
report  adds,  and  adds  in  an  effective  way,  to  the  information  which 
has  been  so  rapidly  accumulated  within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
concerning  (1)  the  great  army  of  young  girls  who  go  out  to  employ- 
ment as  soon  as  they  have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  compulsory 
law;  (2)  the  number  of  girls  and  women  who  are  employed  in  unde- 
sirable industries;  (3)  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  advancement  and 
better  wage  earning  which  confronts  ihe  average  female  wage  worker; 

(4)  the  low  intellectual  status  and  ideals  of  the  typical  factory  girl; 

(5)  the  kinds  of  industries  which  retarded  and  backward  girl  pupils 
enter;  (6)  the  instability  of  female  as  well  as  male  workers  in  many 
industries;,  (7)  the  fluctuating  character  of  their  employment,  and 
(8)  the  low  wage  which  most  of  them  are  able  to  earn.  Worcester 
is  a  typical  manufacturing  city.  If  there  is  any  difference,  its  con- 
ditions are  better  than  those  usually  encountered  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  this  country.  The  situation  which  this  report  uncovers 
there  may  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  whole  no  worse,  certainly,  than 
that  to  be  found  anywhere  in  industrial  America. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  things  which  this  report  does  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  trade  school  established 
for  girls  in  any  city  must  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  conditions 
which  it  must  face.  There  has  been  danger  that,  carried  away  by 
the  splendid  success  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  in  New 
York  and  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  places  of  less  size  and 
with  far  different  problems  might  blindly  duplicate  the  organization 
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and  the  courses  of  study  of  these  two  institutions.  The  proximity 
of  the  three  cities,  particularly  Cambridge  and  Somerville,  to  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  which  Dr.  Kingsbury  and  her 
associates  had  of  the  shops  and  factories  in  Boston  and  of  the  history 
and  service  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  made  it  possible  for 
thetn  constantly  to  point  out  the  differences  between  Boston  and  the 
three  cities  which  were  investigated,  and  the  differences  between  what 
Boston  must  do  through  its  trade  school  for  girls  and  what  should  be 
done  by  Worcester,  or  Cambridge,  or  Somerville. 

We  need  more  reports  like  this,  but  to  be  effective  they  must  be 
made  by  those  who  have  had  some  contact  with  vocations  and  with 
vocational  education.  The  demand  for  this  kind  of  work  is  growing. 
Unhappily,  there  are  few  indeed  who  can  combine  with  the  investi- 
gator's skill  the  knowledge  of  what  to  investigate,  how  to  investigate 
it,  and  how  to  interpret  the  facts  gathered.  The  rapid  development 
of  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance  is  opening  a  new 
field  of  social  research.    The  harvest  is  ripe,  but  the  laborers  few. 

C.  A.  Peosser, 
Secretary  NaUonal  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 
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A  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS:  A  PRELIMINARY 
INVESTIGATION  IN  A  TYPICAL  MANUFACTURING 
CITY,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  movement  for  trade  training  for  girls  has  been  growing  rapidly 
in  Massachusetts  since  the  first  commission  on  industrial  and  technical 
education  made  its  report  to  the  legislature  in  1906.  In  the  fall  of 
1911  three  cities — ^Worcester,  Cambridge,  and  Somerville — ^were  seek- 
ing State  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  public  trade  school  for  girls.^ 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  independent  industrial  schools  in  Worces- 
ter and  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  Cambridge  and  Somerville 
headed  the  movement  in  their  respective  cities. 

The  State  board  of  education,  as  well  as  the  local  boards,  realized 
the  necr«sity  of  knowing  local  conditions  and  needs  in  each  individual 
city  before  definite  action  is  taken  in  establishing  such  a  school.  They 
faced  three  main  questioos  when  contemplating  the  establishment 
of  a  trade  school:  First,  what  is  the  need  of  a  trade  school  for  girls  1 
Second,  what  kind  of  a  trade  school  should  be  established  1  Third, 
what  would  be  the  probable  number  and  the  personnel  of  the  prospect- 
ive students  of  such  a  school  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  question  necessi- 
tated a  study  of  what  girls  are  doing  after  they  leave  school,  and  the 
corresponding  home  conditions.  The  second  question  could  be 
answered  only  after  discovering  where  and  what  were  the  demands 
for  young  girl  workers.  The  third  question  required  a  knowledge  of 
social  conditions  of  the  home,  ambitions  of  the  parents,  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  the  children. 

The  State  board  of  education,  therefore,  called  in  the  aid  of  a 
department  of  research  for  information  along  these  lines.  It  was 
arranged  that  one  investigator  should  spend  the  month  of  November 
in  each  of  the  three  cities,  believing  that  enough  information  could  be 
secured  within  one  month  to  meet  the  immediate  problems  which 
•  confronted  the  school  authorities.    Delays  in  securing  the  coopera- 

tion of  the  various  assisting  agencies,  and  the  large  field  to  be  covered 
extended  the  study  to  5  weeks  in  Somerville,  6  weeks  in  Cambridge, 
and  9  weeks  in  Worcester. 

1  An  act  to  establish  the  oommission  oo  industrial  education,  1006,  ch.  505,  provides  for  State  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  local  public  trade  schools  under  certain  required  conditions  of  cooperation. 

82463*— 13  2  9 
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The  field  work  of  the  investigator  had  two  phases — visits  to  industrial 
establishments  and  visits  to  the  homes  of  14  to  16  year  old  girls  who 
had  left  school  to  go  to  work  in  the  past  year.  The  short  time 
allotted  to  the  investigation  necessitated  the  employment  of  shorts 
cut  methods,  which  might  not  be  advisable  in  a  more  extensive  study, 
but  which  proved  sufficient  to  supply  the  needed  information  for 
the  problems  at  hand.  The  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  was 
obtained  by  visits  to  a  representative  number  of  typical  establish- 
ments in  the  various  industries  of  each  city.  The  knowledge  of 
social  and  economic  conditions  necessary  to  explain  the  large  annual 
exodus  of  girls  from  the  schools  was  obtained  by  the  study  of  home 
and  school  conditions  of  one  year's  outgoing  group,  or  only  a  part 
of  the  group  in  the  larger  city  of  Worcester.  Moreover,  the  limited 
time  did  not  permit  interviews  with  the  girl  herself.  The  home  was 
visited,  but  the  des'a>ed  information  was  secured  from  the  parent. 

The  first  step  in  the  study  of  industrial  conditions  was  to  secure 
a  knowledge  of  the  women-employing  industries  and  to  choose  repre- 
sentative establishments.  This  task  was  greatly  simplified  by  the 
courtesy  of  Chief  Whitney,  of  the  district  police,  who  granted  access 
to  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors.  Through  these  records  it 
was  possible  to  gain  some  conception  of  the  size  and  importance  of 
various  establishments  and  to  make  corresponding  selections.  With 
such  a  basis,  the  type  study  may  be  said  to  represent  conditions 
fairly. 

The  initial  stages  of  the  investigation  of  14  to  16  year  old  girls 
leaving  school  were  worked  out  in  the  public  schools.  Several  hun- 
dred individual  schedules  drawn  up  by  the  deputy  commissioner  of 
education  were  sent  to  the  schools  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teachers 
from  the  school  records,  in  accordance  with  directions  issued  by  the 
deputy  commissioner.  The  investigator  completed  the  schedule  by 
visits  to  the  homes. 

The  reports  of  the  investigation  in  the  three  cities  reveal  certain 
points  of  similarity  and  certain  points  of  dissimilarity.  The  points 
of  similarity  seem  to  prove  that  certain  uniform  conditions  exist,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  typical  of  the  educational  and  indus- 
trial situation  throughout  the  State,  especially  as  they  are  distinctly 
confirmatory  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  commission  on  indus- 
trial and  technical  training  in  1906.  The  points  of  dissim'darity 
prove  the  imperative  need  and  value  of  local  studies  wherever  trade 
training  is  contemplated. 

The  fundamental  facts  which  the  similarity  of  conditions  proves 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  large  factories  or  mills  are  receiving  the  great  majority  of 
14  to  16  year  old  girls  who  are  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  in  our 
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The  number  of  14  to  16  year  old  giris  leaving  school  to  go  to  work 
is  increasing.  The  records  of  Worcester  and  SomerviUe^  show  a 
marked  increase  in  the  past  five  years.  The  percentage  of  girls  going 
to  work  is  much  greater  than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  population. 

The  majority  of  young  girls  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work  are 
only  14  years  of  age.  They  are  dropping  out,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
the  law  allows.  Sixty  per  cent  of  such  girls  in  Worcester,  Cambridge, 
and  Somerville  in  the  school  year  of  1909-10  were  14  years  of  age.' 
Does  this  mean  that  the  majority  have  completed  the  work  of  the 
grammar  school  f  Does  it  mean  that  severe  economic  pressure  is 
driving  14  year  old  girls  to  work  I 

The  wwk  offered  in  the  grammar  schools  has  been  completed  by 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  14  to  16  year  old  girl  workers  in  each 
of  the  three  cities.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  girls  from  the  Somerville 
schools  graduated.  Seventeen  per  cent,  so  far  as  the  Worcester 
records  enlighten  us,  completed  the  ninth  year.  Twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  girls  from  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge  had  graduated, 
but  total  returns,  including  girls  from  the  parochial  schools,  would 
probably  lower  this  percentage.  The  proportion  of  girls  who  left 
school  having  completed  the  granmiar  grades  in  these  three  cities  in 
1910,  therefore,  agrees  very  closely  with  the  proportion,  one-sixth, 
discovered  throughout  the  State  in  1906.* 

There  is  a  large  loss  of  girls  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  A 
large  number  have  then  reached  the  age  of  14  and  can  secure  working 
papers.  One-third  of  the  girls  who  left  the  public  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge and  all  the  schools  of  Worcester  dropped  out  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades.  A  much  larger  proportion,  two-thirds,  . dropped 
out  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  of  the  Somerville  schools.  Forty- 
three  per  cent  dropped  out  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  through- 
out the  State  in  1906,  according  to  the  State  study  based  on  5,447 
children.*  The  length  of  schooling  or  the  completion  of  the  grammar 
grades,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  the  determining  factor  in  the 
laige  outgo  of  girls  from  the  grammar  schools. 

Who  decides  that  the  child  shall  leave  school?  Is  economic 
pressure  in  the  home  driving  the  girls  of  14  to  15  into  the  factories 
and  mills  ?  Because  of  the  limited  time  for  the  study,  it  was  deemed 
impracticable  and  lumecessary  to  go  into  details  r^arding  the 
economic  status  of  the  family.    Questions  as  to  exact  incomes  and 

1  Comparattre  stettatics  could  not  b«  secured  for  Cambridge,  as  the  age  and  schooling  certificates  previous 
to  September,  1900,  bad  not  been  pieeeryed. 

>  This  peRsentage  is,  however,  based  on  different  figures  in  each  of  the  three  cities.  The  total  number 
of  oertlfieates  issoed  to  14  to  16  year  old  girls  In  Worcester  was  about  700,  Somervflle,  251.  The  percentage 
lor  Cambridge  ocnaidtted  230  girls  reported  by  the  public  schools.  Certificates  were  issued  to  452  girls 
fh>m  14  to  16,  of  whom  243  were  fh>m  the  public  schools  and  the  remainder  fh>m  parochial  schools.  The 
records  had  not  been  kept  and  henoe  were  not  available. 
*  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  1006,  p.  8&. 
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rents  were  not  attempted.  Questions,  however,  were  asked  regard- 
ing the  occupation  of  father,  mother,  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  character  of  these  occupations,  iUness,  home  conditions,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  parent — ^which  was  checked  up  by  that  of  the 
investigator — as  to  ability  to  give  the  girl  longer  schooling.  These 
detailed  statistics  were  secured  for  the  State  in  1§06  by  the  com- 
:mission  on  industrial  and  technical  training.  The  investigation  of 
1906  was  a  more  statistical  study,  and  it  covered  a  much  wider  area. 
The  present  studies  were  less  statistical,  but  intensive  in  particular 
local  areas.  By  carefully  checking  up  conclusions  deduced  from 
the  present  study  with  those  gained  from  the  study  of  1906,  the 
director  of  the  investigation  has  felt  justified  in  presenting  the 
conclusions  reached. 

Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  14  to  16  year  old  girls  studied^  in  each 
of  the  three  cities  did  not  leave  school  because  of  economic  pressure. 
In  1906  it  was  found  that  76  per  cent  of  the  children  studied  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  were  economically  able  to  have  had  further  school- 
ing, if  persuaded  of  the  advantage.'  The  percentage  which  has  been 
deduced  in  the  present  studies  is  very  conservative  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  the  conclusion  was  based  on  general  rather  than 
detailed  statistical  information;  second,  because  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  report  a  conservative  number  of  possible  prospective 
students.* 

The  14  to  16  year  old  girls  who  go  to  work,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, enter  unskilled  industries  which  offer  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  rise  or  development.  The  instability  of  these  young  workers  is 
a  universal  problem  in  all  three  cities.  The  elementary  processes 
which  occupy  young  or  inexperienced  workers  are  purely  mechanical. 
The  work  of  the  beginner,  even  in  the  better  trades,  does  not  afford 
training  or  working  knowledge  of  the  more  skilled  work.  The  work 
in  unskilled  trades  points  to  nothing  higher  or  better.  The  work  is 
monotonoiis,  easily  learned,  and  the  maximum  pay,  which  is  small, 
is  soon  reached.  The  beginner  becomes  discouraged  with  the  lack 
of  opportimity  for  advancement  and  determines  to  try  something 
else.  She  drifts  from  place  to  place  and  never  becomes  proficient  in 
any  one  thing.  One-half  the  girls,"  remarked  the  superintendent 
of  the  largest  corset  factory  in  Worcester,  *'get  discouraged  before 
they  reach  the  point  of  maximum  speed,  and  quit  when  they  are 
probably  just  about  to  strike  a  paying  point."  A  large  rubber  fac- 
tory in  Watertown  (adjoining  Cambridge)  which  employs  1,600 
workers  at  any  one  time  reports  that  4,500  were  enrolled  on  the  pay 

1  Worcester— 314  of  the  total  727  wore  followed  up;  214  were  located  and  interriewed.  Cambridge— 236 
of  the  total  243  leaving  the  public  schools  were  followed  up;  lg7  were  located  and  visited.  SomenriUe— 140 
of  the  total  251  were  located  and  visited. 

<Report  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  p.  92. 

>For  this  reason  the  total  number  studied,  rather  than  the  number  reporting  on  a  spedflc  question, 
has  been  used  throughout  as  the  basis  for  computing  percentages. 
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roD  in  the  past  year.  A  jewelry  factory  in  Somerville  reports  that 
5  out  of  every  6  workers  leave  in  a  year;  another  says  the  whole 
force  shifts  every  year.  Employers  in  all  three  cities  say  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  workers  is  continually  fluctuating.  The  monoto- 
nous repetition  of  work,  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade, 
inefficiency,  discouragement,  and  the  seasonal  fluctuation  are  produc- 
ing an  army  of  fluctuating,  unskilled,  low-paid  workers  which  involves 
many  industrial,  economic,  and  social  complications.  Large  estab- 
lishments in  the  three  cities  are  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  by 
various  methods.  None  has  yet  attempted  to  solve  the  problem 
through  systematic  training  of  their  workers. 

While  these  general  conditions  of  a  phase  of  the  so-called  social 
unrest  prevail  from  city  to  city,  the  relief  is  so  closely  associated  with 
the  industrial  opportunity  that  local  study  at  once  becomes  impera- 
tive. What  the  schools  are  doing,  what  the  children  are  needing, 
what  the  business  establishments  are  demanding,  seems  to  be  uni- 
form from  community  to  community.  What  the  school  can  do, 
what  the  family  may  expect,  seems  to  depend  on  the  industrial  char- 
acter of  each  locality. 

Although  the  work  for  young  girls  is  unskilled  in  all  large  factory 
industries,  the  processes  open  to  the  more  mature  women  may  require 
a  certain  degree  of  skill  or  manual  dexterity  and  offer  a  correspond- 
ingly higher  wage. 

A  study  of  the  women-employing  industries  of  Worcester  and 
Cambridge  shows  that  the  largest  industries  which  employ  women 
do  require  some  skill.  Machine  operating  on  clothing  occupies  almost 
one-half  of  the  women  working  in  factories  in  Worcester.  Rubber 
goods,  bookbinderies,  and  presses  employ  almost  one-half  the  women 
working  in  Cambridge.  There  are,  however,  practically  no  provi- 
sions in  the  trade  for  training  or  preparing  the  beginner  for  the  more 
skilled  processes.  The  result  is  large  waste,  incompetence,  and  insta- 
bility of  the  labor  force,  and  scarcity  of  skilled  workers. 

The  necessity  for  local  study  is  well  illustrated  by  the  differences  in 
these  three  cities.  Worcester  is  the  third  manufacturing  city  of 
New  England,  with  a  population  of  more  than  145,000.  It  is  a 
political,  indiistrial,  and  social  entity,  resulting  in  a  lack  of  inter- 
change of  work  and  workers  with  Boston.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
near  enough  to  Boston  to  give  opportunity  for  an  interchange  of 
custom  and  customers.  Therefore,  although  the  more  skilled  trades 
have  a  great  insufficiency  of  skilled  workers,  the  city  is  too  far  away 
to  draw  workers  daily  from  Boston.  Because  of  the  lack  of  high- 
grade  work,  however,  the  wealthy  people  of  Worcester  come  to  Bos- 
ton for  their  more  expensive  costumes. 

Cambridge,  a  city  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  presents  a 
different  situation.    Although  a  political  entity,  it  is  industrially  and 
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economically  dependent  on  the  various  surrounding  cities,  as  they 
are  in  turn  dependent  on  Cambridge.  This  results  in  an  exchange  of 
work  and  worker,  as  well  as  of  custom  and  ciistomer.  Cambridge, 
therefore,  sends  out  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  to  surrounding 
cities.  Her  large  factories,  on  the  other  hand,  employ  women  not 
only  from  Cambridge,  but  from  surrounding  cities.  The  university 
draws  large  numbers  of  transient  residents.  Its  suburban  character 
makes  it  the  residence  of  many  people  who  work  in  Boston.  Such 
conditions  partially  explain  the  large  development  of  laundries  in 
Cambridge,  which  employ  a  large  number  of  women.  Its  suburban 
character  partially  explains  the  investment  of  Boston  and  outside 
capital  in  lai^e  factories. 

Somerville,  a  city  of  more  than  77,000  inhabitants,  is  primarily 
a  residence  suburb.  Only  a  few,  small,  scattering,  low-grade  indus- 
tries exist.  Although  a  political  entity,  Somerville  is  an  industrial 
and  economic  dependency  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  surrounding 
cities.  It  sends  its  skilled  and  its  unskilled  workers  out  to  surround- 
ing conmiercial  and  manufacturing  cities. 

The  women-employing  industries  of  Worcester  show  a  tendency  to 
group  in  four  large  divisions:  Machine  operating,*  textiles,  wire  and 
metal  goods,  and  envelopes  and  paper  goods.  The  first  group  only, 
the  machine-operating  trades,  offers  opportunity  to  a  large  number 
for  a  medium  degree  of  skill  and  wage.  The  highly  skilled  trades, 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  show  little  development.  They  employ 
and  offer  opportunity  to  only  a  comparatively  small  number. 

The  women-employing  industries  of  Cambridge  show  greater  di- 
versity, though  rubber  goods  and  bookbinderies  employ  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  women  working  in  Cambridge.  The  highly 
skilled  trades  show  very  little  development.  The  women-employing 
industries  of  Somerville  are  practically  negligible. 

What  significance  have  these  conditions  for  the  problem  of  indus- 
trial training  in  each  of  the  three  cities  1 

In  Worcester,  the  machine-operating  trades  employ  large  num- 
bers of  workers.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  help.  Training  there- 
fore in  machine  operating  for  a  large  number  of  girls  would  seem  to 
benefit  the  worker  by  preparing  her  for  the  more  skilled  processes 
of  the  trade.  A  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  machine  would 
lift  the  worker  over  the  preliminary  stages  of  unskilled  work  which 
prove  a  great  sifting  process  and  are  a  fundamental  cause  of  insta- 
bility of  the  workers.  The  skilled  trades  need  only  a  small  number 
of  beginners  each  year,  hence  only  a  few  should  be  trained  for  the 
shop.  A  large  number  of  dressmakers  are  day  workers  or  private 
workers.    The  problem  for  solution  is  to  equip  young  girls  for  this 

1  Machine  operating  Is  used  In  thb  study  to  indicate  the  manufacture  of  corsets  and  other  women's 
wear  as  a  factory  prodoct 
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broader  field  of  the  day  worker,  without  the  intermediary  experience 


In  Cambridge  and  Somenrille  the  skilled  trades  show  very  little 
development,  but  Boston  offers  opportunity  for  prospective  workers. 
Training  might  therefore  well  be  offered  in  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery. The  workers  can  secure  their  preliminary  experience  in  the 
shops  of  Boston  and  later  return  to  their  home  town  as  independent 
workers,  as  the  shops  of  Boston  provide  the  intermediate  as  well  as  the 
advanced  stage  for  the  girls  trained  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  in 
Cambridge  and  Somerville.  In  Worcester  that  opportunity  is 
lacking.  The  large  industries  of  Cambridge  offer  httle  opportunity 
for  training  outside  the  factory.  Boston,  again,  offers  opportunity 
for  the  worker  who  is  capable  of  a  medium  degree  of  skill  and  who 
must  acquire  inmiediate  economic  independence  or  partial  inde- 
pendence. The  machine-operating  factories  of  Boston  are  in  great 
need  of  skilled  workers.  The  young  girls  of  Cambridge  and  Somer- 
ville may  well  be  trained  and  find  opportunity  for  development  in 
these  factories  of  Boston. 

Local  conditions  need  careful  study  tlierefore  in  determining  the 
character  of  trade  training  or  continuation  schools.  Worcester 
has  a  purely  local  problem.  Public  money  expended  in  training  and 
developing  her  young  prospective  workers  gives  returns  in  more 
efficient  workers,  greater  stability;  and  better  social  and  economic 
conditions  for  the  wealth-producing  industries  of  the  city.  Cam- 
bridge and  Somerville  will  necessarily  be  training  and  developing 
workers  for  the  industries  of  other  surrounding  cities.  Worcester 
need  concern  herself  with  the  problem  of  part-time  instruction  in 
her  own  local  industries  only.  Cambridge  and  Somerville  must  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  problem  of  their  workers  in  surrounding 
cities.  Worcester  is  an  independent  entity  from  an  educational, 
economic,  and  industrial  point  of  view.  Cambridge  and  Somerville 
can  not  become  independent  from  an  educational  point  of  view  any 
more  than  they  can  from  an  economic  or  industrial  standpoint. 
Only  by  intensive  cooperation  with  surrounding  cities,  therefore, 
can  the  people  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville  meet  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  girl. 

There  are  advantages,  however,  as  well  as  disadvantages  in  the 
dependence  on  surrounding  cities.  The  workers  of  an  industrially 
independent  city  like  Worcester  may  be  deprived  of  opportunity  for 
development  and  experience  in  highly  skilled  trades.  The  workers 
of  an  industrially  dependent  city  may  have  the  advantage  of  access 
to  the  skilled  trades  of  a  neighborii^  city. 

A  knowledge  of  local  conditions  is  therefore  essential  before 
action  can  be  taken  in  the  establishment  of  trade  training  or  part- 
time  schools.   Satisfactory  results  and  efficient  work  can  come  only 
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with  a  tliorougli  understanding  and  careful  consideration  of  existing 
conditions,  needs,  and  opportunities  in  localities  where  such  schools 
are  to  be  established.  A  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  trade, 
the  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  school  and  industry,  the 
natural  ability  of  the  children  and  what  they  can  do  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  factory,  is  necessary  to  enlightened  policy.  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  community  as  well  as  close  cooperation  with  those 
who  control  the  industrial  situation  is  essential  to  success. 

1.  THE  METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  methods  and  sources  of  information  used 
in  the  study  of  a  single  city  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  need  of 
and  opportunity  for  industrial  training  is  presented  as  showing  the 
vaUdity  of  the  study,  and  as  suggestive  for  future  study  for  similar 
purposes. 

THE  SOHEDULES. 

Two  schedules  were  used — one  for  the  interview  with  the  individual 
and  one  for  the  interview  with  the  employer. 

(A)  The  individual  schedule  was  drawn  up  by  the  deputy  com- 
missioner of  education  and  was  designed  to  be  used  by  schools  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  probable  number  and  iden- 
tity of  the  girls  who  may  become  pupils  in  a  free  public  trade  school 
if  one  should  be  organized  in  the  future." 

This  schedule  was  planned  to  cover  three  types  of  pupils:  (1)  the 
pupil  who  has  left  school  within  the  past  school  year;  (2)  The  pupil 
over  14  who  is  still  in  school,  and  (3)  the  pupil  between  13  and  14 
who  is  still  in  school.    (See  accompanying  blank.) 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULE. 

Pupil  who  has  left  school  

Pupil  over  14  who  is  still  in  school  

Pupil  between  13  and  14  who  is  still  in  school  

(Indicate  by  the  mark  (X)  which  of  the  above  describet  the 
papil  named  below.) 


(aty  or  town.) 

 School  Bldg. 


{Blank/or  use  in  investigating  the  need  for  the  industrial  training  of  girls.) 

1.  Name  of  pupil  

2.  Date  of  birth   3.  Age  last  birthday  

4.  Parents*  or  giiardian's  name  *.  

6.  Nationality  of  father   Of  mother  

6.  Place  of  residence  

7.  Present  or  last  year  in  school  

8.  Type  of  pupil:  (a)  Application  ;  (b)  Scholarship  

(c)  Conduct  

(tJie  the  terms  good ,  fair,  aud  unsatisfactory.) 
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9.  Health  and  strength: 

(1)  Do  you  regard  her  as  normal  or  below  normal  in  health  and  strength?  

(2)  Is  she  mature  or  young  for  her  years?  

10.  Has  she  displayed  skill  or  interest  in  practical  work  of  any  kind?  

11.  Do  you  think  she  wiU  be  more  successful  in  trade  work  or  in  other  kinds  of  work? 


(Um  the  erprewtoni  "in  trede  work "  and  "not  in  trade  work.'O 

12.  Which  of  the  following  things  does  the  girl  and  which  do  the  parents  wish  to  do? 

Pa&bnt.  Girl. 

1.  Withdraw  her  from  school  

2.  Place  her  in  a  local  free  public  trade  school  if  offered  

3.  Retain  her  in  regular  public  school  work  

(Write  Um  word  *'Ym"  on  tlw  appropriate  Une  and  in  the  appropriate  column.) 

13.  If  giTen  an  opportunity  would  she  probably  attend  a  local  free  public  trade 

school?  

14.  Economic  and  educational  status  of  family: 

^                                                 (Fatte)  (Mother) 
Occupation  of  father  and  mother  

Pennanent  Seasonal  Temporary  

(Write  the  word  "  Yee"  after  pennaaent,  eeaional  or,  temporary.)  - 

Occupation  of  other  members  of  family  Illness  in  family  

Educational  status  of  family  

(Uie  terms  "educated/'  "intelUgent/'  "ignorant.") 

15.  Are  her  parents  able  to  send  her  to  a  one-year  course  in  a  local  free  public  trade 

school?  

A  two-year  course?..  

16.  What  are  her  home  conditions?  

(Uietbe  terma  "ocmifortable,"  "lacking  in  comfort/'  and  "poor.") 

17.  Where,  if  anywhere,  has  she  been  employed?  

(Giro  places,  if  possible.) 

18.  What  wages  did  she  first  receive?  

19.  What  is  present  wage  received?  

These  schedules  were  distributed  through  the  pubUc  schools  with 
instructions  to  the  teachers  for  filling  out  questions  1  to  11  from  the 
public  school  records.  It  was  hoped  that  the  teachers  might  also 
answer  in  part  at  least,  from  their  general  knowledge  of  the  pupils, 
items  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  with  respect  to  pupils  still  in  school. 
The  schedules  were  then  turned  over  to  special  investigators,  who 
followed  to  their  homes  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  who  had 
left  school  in  the  past  year,  in  order  to  complete  the  information 
required  by  questions  11  to  19. 

Experience  has  shown  the  advantage  of  some  changes  in  method 
of  attack  and  plan  of  schedule  in  any  future  study.  The  original 
plan  provided  for  an  investigation  of  two  distinct  types  of  children — 
those  out  of  school  and  those  in  school.  The  results  obtained  through 
the  investigation  seem  to  indicate  the  advisability  of  making  each 
group  the  subject  of  a  distinct  and  separate  study.  The  statistical 
and  intensive  study  of  the  children  who  have  left  school  might  best 
82453**— 13  8 
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be  turned  over  to  expert  investigators,  and  the  study  of  the  children 
still  in  school  left  to  persons  connected  with  the  schools.  After  the 
survey  was  completed,  therefore,  the  directors  of  the  investigation 
drew  up  a  schedule  designed  for  the  pupil  who  has  left  school  during 
any  one  year  to  be  presented  to  the  board  of  education  as  a  working 
schedule.  They  feel,  however,  that  the  study  of  children  still  in 
school  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  vocational  guidance,  and  should 
be  conducted  on  a  distinctly  diflFerent  basis.  No  schedule  is  therefore 
suggested  for  this  purpose. 

The  directors  would  urge  that  this  schedule  be  filled  for  all  girls 
who  have  left  school  in  the  year  preceding  the  study.  The  proposed 
schedule  would  consist  of  two  separate  sheets,  one  dealing  with  the 
school  history  of  the  child  and  one  with  the  economic  situation. 
The  first  sheet,  covering  items  1-10,  would  be  filled  in  by  the  teacher 
as  before;  items  1-6  from  the  school  records;  and  7-10  by  the  teacher, 
with  the  aid  of  the  investigator.  The  second  sheet  would  be  filled  in  by 
the  investigator  through  visits  to  the  homes  of  these  girls.  (See 
following  blanks.) 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULE  I. 

(To  be  filled  in  by  teacher  and  inveetigator.) 
Pupil  who  has  left  school  within  last  year: 

  Name  

(City  or  town.) 

 School  bldg.  Address  

 Teacher. 

1.  Parent's  or  guardian's  name  '  

2.  Nativity  of  father   Of  mother  

3.  Date  of  birth  of  girl   Age  last  birthday  

4.  Grade  of  leaving  school   Date  

6.  Type  of  pupil:  (a)  Application   (6)  Scholarship   (c)  Conduct  

6.  Health  and  strength: 

(1)  Do  you  regard  her  as  normal  or  below  normal  in  health  and  strength?  

(2)  Is  she  mature  or  young  for  her  years?  

7.  In  what  subjects  is  she  deficient?  

In  what  subjects  does  she  excel?  

8.  In  what  practical  work,  if  any,  has  she  displayed  skill  or  interest?  

9.  What  is  the  reason  she  left  school?  

10.  If  given  an  opportunity  would  she  probably  attend  a  local  free  public  trade 

school?  
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(To  be  filled  in  by  investigator.) 

1.  Economic  status  of  family  

Character  of  R^i^larity  of 

Occupation.         Ws^^e.  occupation.  occupation. 

Father        . .  

Mother         

Other  members- . .        

(For  Character  of  occupation,  use  terms  Permanent  or  Temporary;  for  Regularity  of  occupation,  use  terms 

Seasonal  or  Regi'lar.) 

Members  not  at  work  

2.  Home  conditions   Grade  of  family  

(Use  terms  or  describe  as  to  degrees.   For  Home  conditions  use  terms  Comfortable.  Lacking  in  com- 
fort. Poor.) 

3.  Rent  paid   Illness  in  family  

4.  Educational  status  of  family  

(Use  terms  Educated,  Intelligent,  Ignorant.) 

5.  Extent  of  parents'  interest  in  trade  school  

(Based  on  parent's  statem<^t.) 

6.  Are  parents  able  to  send  girl  to  local  free  public  trade  school?  

(Based  on  inyestigator's  impressions.) 

7.  Reason  why  girl  left  school  

8.  In  what  practical  work  if  any  does  she  excel?  

9.  Supplementary  schooling: 

(1)  Has  girl  attended  any  other  than  regular  day  school?  

(Public,  evening,  trade echool,  business,  art,  or  any  other  day  or  evening  school.) 

(2)  Length  of  time  

(3)  Department  of  the  school  

9.  Business  experience  of  girl: 

Firms.      Occupations.      Wages.      Length  of  time. 

1  

2  

3  

4  

(B)  The  firm  schedule  was  designed  for  a  study  of  the  industry, 
and  was  drawn  up  by  the  directors  of  the  investigation. 
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FIRM  SCHEDULE  1. 

ADDKS8B.  PBODUCT.  TBADB. 


fi«AiiftWAf  woitK/^*™**''™"  *™P Total  No.  emp  

HBA80NAL  woBK^^jj^^  of  mln.  emp   Total  No.  emp  

Doll  season:  Distribution  of  work  

Change  in   Efforts  to  regulate  

WoMnr  WoBKKBa-Supply   Souroe   Homes. 


Schooling. 

Aga. 

Nationality. 

Ezperienoe. 

Physical  cbarae- 
teristics. 

Age  graopa— No.  between  14-16   Age  of  majority  

LiABMna,  QiBLS— No   Per  cent  unsuccessful  and  reason   Lowest  age  accepted. 

Training— Kind   Length  of  time  

Qnalities  desirable  

Suggestions  for  trade  training  


The  investigation  has  shown  that  item  1,  '^Conditions  of  industry," 
is  unnecessary,  as  no  industry  has  yet  been  discovered  which  does  not 
show  fluctuation  or  seasonal  aspect.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by 
the  Twelfth  United  States  Census  tables  of  numbers  of  wage  earners 
employed  by  months.  Change  in  "  is  also  unnecessary.  On  Schedule 
II,  an  additional  column  under  "Number  employed"  for  ''Girls" 
(including  girls  o\er  14  and  imder  16)  should  be  inserted. 

FIRM  SCHEDULE  IL 

  ADDBB88  


KiNDf  or  Occu- 

PATIONB. 

No.  employed. 

General, 
sectional, 

Weekly  wages. 

Remarks. 

Men. 

Women. 

team 
work. 

Min. 

Max. 

Time. 

Piece. 

Baoc  PuraDPLis  or  PmocBSB. 


Daily   Weekly   Noon  

Lighting   Ventilation   Space   Cleanliness. 


HouBa  

WOBXBOOM. 


Legal  obserranoes.. 
iMTBBTiiw  With  


Date   Investigator.. 


The  study  of  the  children  who  had  left  school  in  the  preceding 
year  inspired  the  desire  to  know  if  the  conditions  discovered  for  this 
single  group  of  girls  were  representative.  A  small  card  with  6  ques- 
tions was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  firms 
and  forewomen  put  into  the  hands  of  the  workers  of  some  of  thiS 
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large  factories  of  Worcester  as  a  test  case.  The  returns  were  not  as 
complete  as  might  have  been  secured  if  the  investigators  could  have 
personally  supervised  filling  in  the  cards,  and  we  should  advise  this 
in  the  future  if  permission  could  be  obtained  from  the  firm.  The 
results,  did,  however,  confirm  the  impressions  gained  from  the  study 
of  a  single  year's  group  of  girls  going  to  work.  The  third  question 
did  not  draw  as  satisfactory  results  as  desired  and  would  be  better 
worded  thus:    Were  you  compelled  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work?*' 


1.  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  school?  

2.  In  what  grade  were  you  when  you  left  school?  

3.  Why  did  you  leave  school?  

4.  How  long  have  you  heen  out  of  school?  

5.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  work  you  have  done? 


Present  

6.  If  the  school  had  taught  trades  would  you  have  stayed  a  year  longer  to  learn 
trade  work?  


The  age  and  schooling  certificates  in  Worcester  and  Somerville 
provided  invaluable  statistics  as  to  total  numbers,  age,  and  school- 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  chief  district  police,  lists  of  factories 
and  shops  in  the  records  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  citied  studied 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  board  of  education.  These 
statistics  enabled  the  investigators  to  discover  what  industries  were 
drawing  the  girls  and  women  workers  and  to  select  wisely  and  visit 
representative  establishments.  Sixty- three  establishments  in'  Wor- 
cester were  visited,  including  not  only  the  largest  women-employing  * 
industries,  but  also  those  offering  greater  opportunity  for  skill,  devel- 
opment, and  financial  advancement. 

The  names,  addresses,  and  school  history  of  some  500  girls  were 
secured  from  the  public  schools  of  Worcester.  Three  hundred  were 
followed  to  the  addresses  given,  and  214  located  and  visited.  The 
age  and  schooling  certificates  of  727  girls  who  went  to  work  in  the 
past  year,  the  records  of  214  girls  visited  in  their  homes,  the  informa- 
tion gained  from  visits  to  63  establishments,  and  the  factory  in- 
spectors' reports,  therefore,  provide  the  material  for  the  study  of 
the  needs  of  and  opportunity  for  trade  training  in  Worcester. 

^Tht  Urm  "women-amployliig"  la  UMd  In  this  study  to  Indicate  tboae  In  which  large  numbenol 
women  and  glrb  are  engaged.  The  term  "  glrla"  to  Indicate  glrli  14  and  under  le  years  of  age. 


Que$tionnair$ /or  iocmen  faelary  workm. 


l8t. 

2d. 
3d. 
4th 
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n.  INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN  IN 
WORCESTER, 

Worcester  is  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1905  *  it  ranked  third  in  New  England  and  twenty-ninth  in  the 
United  States.  The  knowledge  that  many  women  are  working  in 
the  industries  of  Worcester  and  that  many  girk  are  commencing 
work  at  a  very  early  age  has  aroused  the  schools  and  the  conmiunity 
to  endeavor  to  discover  what  the  real  conditions  are,  and  what  more 
can  be  done  by  the  schools  to  prepare  the  girls  for  their  life.  It  has 
well  been  said  that  children  may  be  either  "  book-minded or  motor- 
minded."  The  book-minded  "  take  advantage  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunities, continue  in  one  type  or  another  of  the  schools,  and  finally 
enter  professional  or  commercial  Ufe.  The  "motor-minded''  girl  is 
one  who  learns  more  by  seeing,  handling,  doing  things  than  she 
does  from  books.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  threefold:  First,  to 
discover  what  has  become  of  these  ''motor-minded"  girls  who  have 
entered  industry  at  14  or  15  years  of  age;  second,  to  suggest,  if  pos- 
sible, how  the  schools  can  persuade  them  to  give  a  longer  period  to 
preparation;  and,  third,  to  discover  what  is  the  type  of  preparation 
which  would  fit  them  for  the  demands  of  the  industries  of  the 
community. 

It  is  therefore  with  these  children  who  have  dropped  out  of  school 
during  the  past  year  that  this  study  is  concerned.  It  in  no  way 
considers  the  girls  who  now  remain  in  school,  and  can  afford  a  period 
of  four  years  or  more  after  they  have  completed  the  grammar  grades; 
nor  does  it  concern  itself  in  any  way  with  the  book-minded  child 
who  through  accident  or  temporary  discouragement  has  been  forced 
out  of  school,  but  might  be  influenced  to  return.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  study  considers  the  child  14  or  15  years 
of  age,  the  child  whose  interests  and  abilities  are  for  the  more  active 
and  industrial  pursuits. 

Three  definite  lines  of  attack  have  been  foDowed  in  making  this 
study.  First,  it  seemed  necessary  to  gain  a  general  view  of  all  kinds 
of  industries  employing  women ;  second,  to  intensify  on  those  trades 
which  seem  to  offer  to  the  woman  worker  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  self -development,  for  financial  advancement,  and  for  large  demand ; 
third,  to  follow  to  their  homes  the  girls  who  had  left  school  to  go  to 
work  in  the  past  year,  to  obtain  some  conception  of  the  economic 
situation  and  aims  and  ambitions  of  these  famihes. 

Although  the  manufactures  of  Worcester  are  more  diversified  than 
in  many  of  the  New  England  cities,  four  great  industries,  viz,  machine 
operating  (manufactures  of  corsets,  women's  clothing,  shoes,  and  slip- 
pers), textiles,  wire  and  metal  goods,  and  paper  products,  are  the 


I  Census  of  Massachusetts.  1905;  III.  Manufactures  and  trade,  XXXIX. 
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great  women-employing  industries  of  Worcester.  Accordingly,  visits 
were  made  to  11  clothing  factories,  representing  all  the  largest  estab- 
lishments and  employing  about  1,200  workers;  to  the  3  largest  corset 
factories  (of  a  total  of  6),  employing  more  than  2,000  women  and 
girls;  to  3  out  of  7  shoe  factories,  employing  about  225  workers;  to 
6  out  of  18  textile  mills,  employing  800  women;  to  1  of  the  39  or  more 
wire  and  metal  factories,  employing  about  150  women;  to  3  of  the 
10  envelope  and  paper  goods  factories,  employing  over  600  women; 
and  to  a  biscuit  factory. 

A  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  trades  offering  a  higher  grade 
of  work  was  attempted,  and  visits  were  made  to  19  dressmakers  (1 
of  whom  was  conducting  the  department  for  custom  wear  in  the 
larf^est  department  store),  employing  some  200  women,  and  to  16 
millinery  establishments  (4  of  which  constituted  the  milUnery  depart- 
ment of  the  4  largest  department  stores),  employing  some  200  women.* 
Worcester  is,  however,  primarily  a  city  of  factory  industries,  which 
have  shown  a  very  rapid  growth  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1908,' 
for  instance,  4  corset  factories,  employing  1,029  women  workers,  are 
reported,  as  compared  with  6  corset  factories  in  1910,  employing 
about  2,000  women  and  girl  workers.  The  growth  of  this  industry, 
undoubtedly,  partially  explains  the  increase  in  the  number  of  14-  to 
16-year-old  girls  who  are  leaving  school  to  go  to  work. 

The  problems  which  concern  us  in  this  discussion  of  the  need  and 
opportunity  for  trade  training  for  women  will  follow  four  main  Unes: 
(1)  The  annual  exodus  of  young  girls  from  the  grammar  schools, 
with  a  study  of  their  age,  schooUng,  nationaUty,  and  results  gained 
from  their  early  entrance  into  industry;  (2)  the  industries  which 
these  young  girls  enter;  (3)  the  kinds  of  work  which  the  young  girls 
do  in  these  industries;  and  (4)  the  great  women-employing  indus- 
tries in  Worcester. 

ni.  THE  EXODUS  OF  YOUNG  GIRLS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS. 

A.  Number  of  girls  leaving  school, — The  number  of  girls  under  16 
years  of  age  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work  has  increased  40  per 
cent  in  the  past  five  years.  From  September,  1909,  to  September, 
1910,  more  than  700  girls'  took  out  age  and  school  certificates. 
Five  years  ago  only  513  girls*  applied  for  these  certificates,  an 
increase  of  about  200  in  all. 

>  Total  nam  ben  of  employees  or  of  establishments  for  industries  as  a  whole  are  based  on  the  factory 
inspector's  reports,  which  can  be  accepted  only  as  indicative  rather  than  statistical. 
<  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  on  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1906,  p.  25. 

*  Number  of  certificates  Issued  to  girls  within  the  past  year  and  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  truant  officer. 
This  number  probably  Includes  some  certificates  taken  out  for  temporary  work,  such  as  for  the  Christnias 
nish  in  the  stores  or  for  the  summer  vacation.  Of  200  girls  visited,  however,  less  than  half  a  doten  had 
taken  out  age  and  schooling  certificates  for  temporary  employment. 

*  This  number  is  based  on  the  figures  given  in  the  Report  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education.  1906, 

p.  7a 
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The  significance  of  this  increase  in  the  number  of  girl  workers 
becomes  apparent  when  it  is  discovered  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  only  10  per  cent  in  the  }>opiilation  during  these  five  years.*  The 
increasmg  number  and  size  of  the  great  factories  manufacturing 
corsets,  textiles,  and  paper  goods  undoubtedly  explains  to  some 
extent  this  increase  in  the  number  of  girl  workers,  although  the 
study  of  three  cities,  Worcester,  Cambridge,  and  Somerville,  seems 
to  reveal  a  universal  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  who  go  to  work 
under  16. 

Is  this  exodus  of  physically  and  mentally  immature  workers  an 
economic  necessity?  Is  it  an  ultimate  benefit  to  the  child?  Is  it 
an  economic  advantage  to  the  employer  ?  In  fact,  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  large  niunber  of  girl  workers  leaving  school  as  soon  as  the 
law  allows  ?   Such  are  the  questions  these  data  force  us  to  meet. 

B,  Age  of  girls  leaving  school, — ^These  facts  concern  us  all  the  more  ' 
when  we  discover  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  left  school 
to  go  to  work  in  the  past  year  were  only  14  years  of  age.' 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  see  what  this  annual  outgo  of  more 
than  700  girls  under  16  years  of  age  means  to  the  community  as  well 
as  Ho  the  girls.  Are  they  prepared  to  take  their  place  in  the  labor 
world,  where  approximately  10,000  women  exclusive  of  home  workers 
were  employed  last  year,"  and  what  sort  of  preparation  might  have 
been  given  them? 

C.  Schooling. — Only  6  per  cent  of  these  girls  have  gone  beyond 
the  grammar  grades;  8  per  cent  left  school  before  reaching  the  sixth 
grade;  about  one-third  dropped  out  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
alone,  and  over  one-half  left  school  before  reaching  the  ninth  grade.* 
If  all  statistics,  however,  were  complete,  the  proportion  in  all  these 
groups  would  probably  be  larger,  as  the  base  used  is  the  total  num- 
ber considered  rather  than  those  reporting. 

Z).  Naiionality. — It  is  the  natural  assumption  after  visiting  the 
factories  to  suppose  that  the  exodus  of  young  girls  from  the  schools 
into  the  factories  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
are  of  southern  European  birth  or  descent.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  find  that  31  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  left  school 
without  special  economic  pressure  were  of  Scandinavian,  20  per 
cent  of  American,  and  20  per  cent  of  Irish  descent.* 

1  Population  of  Woroestar,  1905—138,136.  (Census  of  Massachusetts,  1905, 1.)  Population  of  Woroeeter, 
1910—145,986.  (Special  statement  fh>m  Bureau  of  Labor,  December,  1910.) 

s  Serea  hundred  and  twenty-seveo  age  and  schoollnf  certificates  issued  in  the  year  September,  1909- 
September,  1910. 

Age,  under  14,  7:  14  and  under  16,  481;  16  and  under  16, 177;  16  and  under  17,  94;  17  and  under  18,  4; 
unclassified,  84:  total,  727. 

Under  14  years  of  age,  7: 11  years  and  10  months;  13  years  and  2  months;  18  years  and  5  months;  2  of  13 
years  and  10  months;  and  2  of  13  years  and  11  months. 

•  Statistics  from  reports  of  factory  inspection,  together  with  data  gathered  from  a  personal  study. 
«See  p.  56. 

•  See  p.  57.  No  data  were  secured  on  such  a  large  number  that  the  percentages  are  based  here  on 
the  number  reporting. 
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The  northern  European  nationalitieB  were  abo  the  predominating 
social  elements  leaying  the  schools  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  for  some  reason  the  children  of  southern 
European  descent  are  not  foimd  in  large  numbers  through  the  public- 
school  records.  This  can  probably  be  explained  in  three  ways.  A 
large  number  of  l^e  children  of  southern  European  birth  or  descent 
probably  receive  their  schooling  in  the  parochial  schools.  Some  of 
the  young  girls  observed  in  the  industry  were  probably  16  or  over 
at  the  time  of  their  immigration  to  this  countiy.  Finally,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  some  children  get  into  industry  without  certifi- 
cates, a  fact  which  is  abo  noted  in  the  Government  study  of  women 
in  industry  made  in  1907.* 

E.  Economic  and  intellectual  status  offamxlies, — Sixty-six  per  cent 
of  the  girls  from  214  homes  chosen  from  typical  sections  of  the 
city  might  in  l^e  opinion  of  the  visitor  have  gone  on  to  school. 
Taking  every  factor  into  consideration,  however,  such  as  irregu- 
larity of  parents'  work,  or  father  or  mother  dead,  fully  one-half,  on  a 
very  conservative  estimate,  might  have  had  longer  schooling.  Fully 
55  per  cent  of  l^e  giris  who  left  school  in  the  past  year  came  from 
really  comfortable  homes,  and  58  per  cent  from  intelligent  families. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  dis- 
covered that  almost  one-half  of  those  going  to  work  without  special 
economic  pressure  were  14  years  of  age;  that  25  per  cent  had  not 
reached  the  seventh  grade,  and  60  per  cent  could  not  have  passed 
the  ninth-grade  test.  The  surprising  fact  that  one-quarter  of  those 
who  left  school  without  special  economic  pressure  had  not  reached 
the  seventh  grade  emphasizes  the  need  of  some  kind  of  training 
which  will  capture  these  motor-minded  girls  and  offer  incentive  for 
longer  schooling. 

Some  30  girls  said  they  did  not  like  school,  could  not  get  along 
with  the  teacher,  were  not  promoted,  or  wanted  to  go  to  work.  Two 
were  working  to  help  pay  for  a  piano.  One  of  these  was  a  cash  girl 
of  14  years  who  had  left  the  ninth  grade  to  go  to  work  in  a  depart- 
ment store  for  S2,  later  S2.50  a  week.  The  other  was  a  girl  of  15 
from  the  eighth  grade  who  went  to  work  in  a  corset  factory  for  Si 
and  rose  to  S4.82.  Another  girl  was  taking  music  lessons  and  con- 
tributing to  the  payment  on  the  piano. 

Twenty-seven  girls  were  staying  at  home.  In  some  cases  they  had 
left  to  help  at  home,  while  a  few  had  left  at  a  time  of  temporary 
stress  and  then  had  not  returned  to  school.  Four  girls  had  changed 
places  with  the  mother,  who  worked  in  a  corset  factory,  laundry,  or 
some  such  place,  while  the  girl,  whose  wage-earning  power  was  small, 
kept  house  for  the  mother  or  the  children.   A  few  were  at  home 

1  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States,  I.  Cotton  Textile  Indus* 
try,  1910.  (6l8t  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  8.  Doe.  No.  045, 156-102.) 
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because  they  could  not  get  along  at  echool,  but  need  not  necessarily 
work. 

The  standard  of  living  and  ambitions  of  the  family  are,  after  all, 
the  determining  force.  The  mother  of  a  family  of  8  children  living 
in  apparently  direst  poverty  would  have  been  glad  to  make  sacrifices 
and  pinch  still  further  to  have  her  daughter  stay  in  school  longer, 
if  she  would  do  so.  The  mother  of  another  famity  of  6,  living  in  a 
nice  apartment  house,  with  hardwood  floors,  piano,  and  other 
luxuries,  said  her  daughter  wished  to  stay  in  school  longer,  but  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  family  was  too  heavy  for  the  father  to  bear 
alone;  so  the  girl  was  taken  out  of  school  to  go  to  work.  A  visit  to  a 
Swedish  family  revealed  a  carpenter  and  his  wife,  a  washerwoman, 
who  had  just  built  and  owned  a  nice  new  three-story  apartment 
house.  Yet  the  15-year-old  daughter  with  a  seventh  grade  education 
had  been  sent  to  work  in  a  paper-goods  factory  at  S2  a  week. 

The  question  *'Why  did  you  leave  school?"  was  put  to  some  336 
more  mature  workers  in  the  corset  trade.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of 
these  women  had  left  school  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16,  and  fulfy 
50  per  cent  because  of  their  dislike  of  school  or  because  they  wanted 
to  go  to  work.  Of  74  workers  in  a  clothing  factory,  85  per  cent  had 
left  school  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16,  25  per  cent  of  their  own 
voUtion.* 

Such  facts  emphasize  the  large  demand  for  training  which  gives 
opportunity  for  manual  combined  with  mental  development.  Dur- 
ing these  years  between  the  ages  of  13  and  15  there  is  a  marked  desire 
for  manual  or  physical  activity,  a  characteristic  natural  to  this  stage 
of  physical  development,  which  must  find  expression  in  the  actual 
doing  of  things.  The  parents  of  these  children  leaving  school,  in 
many  oft-repeated  instances,  were  willing,  and,  as  has  been  shown, 
fully  one-half  were  economically  able,  to  have  the  daughter  stay  in 
school  longer,  but  "when  she  takes  a  notion  in  her  head,  there's  no 
doing  anything  with  her,"  so  she  goes  to  the  mill,  the  factory,  or  the 
store  at  $1,  $1.50,  or  S2  a  week,  which  in  many  cases  is  more  than  she 
is  worth  to  her  employer. 

Visits  and  talks  with  the  families  as  well  as  the  girls,  therefore, 
reveal  a  situation  which  quite  contradicts  the  usual  impression  that 
the  parent  takes  the  child  out  of  school  or  forces  her  to  go  to  work  at 
an  early  age. 

F.  Summary, — ^The  foregoing  statistics  show  several  most  signifi- 
cant facts:  (1)  That  more  than  700  girls  under  16  years  of  age  took 
out  certificates  to  go  to  work  in  the  past  year,  and  that  this  number 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  or  about  200  girls  in  five  years. 

1  These  percentages  are  very  oonservative  statements.  Many  workers  did  not  specify  whether  volition 
or  necessity  was  the  cause  of  their  leaving  school,  merely  answering  "  to  go  to  work/'  None  of  these  answers 
were  Included  in  either  group  in  determining  the  percentages. 
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(2)  That  60  per  cent  leave  at  the  earUeet  age  the  law  allowB,  at  14 
years  of  age.  (3)  That  8  per  cent  could  not  pass  the  fifth-grade  test, 
one-third  could  not  pass  the  serenth-grade  test,  and  one-half  could 
not  pass  the  ninth-^*ade  test.  (4)  That  this  exodus  does  not  indi- 
cate economic  necessity.  Of  214  families  studied,  fully  one-half  the 
girls  were  not  forced  to  curtail  their  education)  and  55  per  cent  were 
Uving  in  really  comfortable  homes.  Furthermore,  almost  one-half 
of  those  children  who  might  continue  in  school  were  only  14  years  of 
age,  and  one-fourth  had  not  reached  the  seventh  grade. 

IV.  INDUSTRIES  WHICH  YOUNG  GIRLS  ENTER. 

A  popular  supposition  seems  to  prevail  in  Worcester  that  the 
majority  of  young  girls  who  leave  the  grammar  grades  go  into  mer- 
cantile establishments.  But  only  22  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  number,  entered  that  industry  last  year.  The  factories 
and  mills  claimed  more  than  three-fourths  of  them. 

Of  the  latter,  the  corset  factories  and  the  textile  and  knitting 
mills,  drew  56  per  cent  of  the  girls,  the  corset  factories  getting  28  per 
cent,  or  the  largest  proportion  of  the  whole.  Five  other  industries 
claimed  the  majority  of  the  remaining  girls — the  manufacture  of 
metal  goods,  10  per  cent;  paper  goods,  6  per  cent;  shoes  and  slippers, 
4  per  cent;  women's  clothing,  factory  product,  5  per  cent;  and  food 
and  drug  products,  3  per  cent.* 

But  two  determining  forces  appear  to  decide  what  industries  the 
most  of  the  girls  enter*  The  young  girl  who  Uves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  large  factory  or  mill  is  likely  to  work  in  the  nearest  factory 
during  the  first  few  years,  but  distance  from  home  is  a  less  important 
factor  as  she  becomes  older.  The  occupation  of  an  older  member  of 
the  family,  primarily  the  mother  or  older  sister,  is  a  very  apparent 
determining  factor.  Of  the  214  girls  visited,  about  25  per  cent  were 
working  in  factories  where  their  mothers  or  sisters  were  working  or  had 
worked. 

V.  KINDS  OP  WORK  DONE  BY  YOUNG  GIRLS. 

A,  Unskilled  industries. — In  all  these  factory  industries '  (exclud- 
ing dressmaking  and  millinery)  the  girls  of  14  to  16  perform  unskilled 
work.  This  may  assume  different  forms,  as  boning  corsets  or  tending 
machines  in  the  corset  factory;  running  errands;  folding  waists, 
dresses,  or  shirts  in  a  clothing  factory;  doffing  in  the  textile  mills; 
putting  pasteboard  sheets  into  a  machine  in  the  paper  box  factory. 


•  This  term  has  been  used  throughoat  the  report  to  indicate  those  industries  which  are  in  the  process  ol 
developing  an  advanced  stage  of  indostrial  evolution.  Such  industries,  whether  employing  a  large  or 
small  number  of  workers,  show  a  fairly  high  subdivision  of  labor,  speciatixed  and  repetitious  work,  use  of 
artificial  mechanical  power  and  also  that  peculiar  characteristic  which  dillerentiates  them  from  large  highly 
ikiUed  industries— a  standardisation  of  prooew  or  produot. 


1  See  p.  58. 
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Whatever  the  kind  of  work  or  process;  there  is  one  feature  common 
to  all  this  unskilled  work  ^ — the  purely  mechanical  performance  of  a 
monotonous  process  requiring  little  thought;  intelligence^  or  ultimate 
responsibility,  and  destructive  to  rather  than  promotive  of  the  power 
of  initiative  and  intelligent  thinking,  and  capacity  for  a  higher  grade 
of  skill.  Since  little  ability  or  intelligence  is  required,  the  supply  of 
labor  for  those  stages  of  the  work  is  plentiful,  competition  great,  and 
pay  correspondingly  low.  Certain  of  these  industries  might,  never- 
theless, appear  to  be  preferable  for  different  reasons  for  the  young 
girls  j  ust  out  of  school.  One  industry  might  seem  to  oflfer  opportunity 
for  financial  rise  or  self-development  for  the  mature  worker.  Another 
not  having  this  qualification  might  be  preferable  because  the  type 
of  work  and  product  handled  are  nice  and  clean,  and  the  sanitary 
conditions  superior.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  industries  might 
be  discouraged  for  young  girls  because  of  the  necessity  of  contin- 
uous standing,  damp  or  oppressive  atmosphere,  or  severe  physical 
demands. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  lack  of  opportunity  and 
the  low  wage  received  by  young  girls  in  the  three  great  factory 
industries — textile  mills,  metal  trades,  and  paper  goods.  Besides 
these  disadvantages,  we  may  briefly  note  the  influence  of  the  noise 
and  vibration  of  machinery,  continuous  standing,  and  heavy,  oppres- 
sive atmosphere  on  the  young  girls  in  the  textile  mills,  which 
rank  second  in  the  number  of  women  employed.  The  metal 
trades,  which  rank  third  in  the  number  of  women  employed,  make 
heavy  demands  on  the  physical  strength  of  the  young  workers;  so 
much  so  that  some  employers  allow  women  workers  to  work  only 
one-half  day  at  the  machines,  and  to  spend  the  other  half  on  some 
process  requiring  less  physical  strength.  The  paper  trades,  which 
rank  fourth  as  women-employing  industries,  offer  clean  work  and  pleas- 
ant surroundings  for  the  girls.  The  processes  are,  however,  largely 
mechanical  and  monotonous,  and  the  trade  does  not  offer  large  oppor- 
tunities for  development  or  financial  advancement. 

B.  Mercantile  establishments. — ^The  department  stores  and  shops  of 
Worcester,  which  draw  almost  one-fourth  of  the  girls  leaving  school, 
might  seem  to  offer  a  better  field  and  more  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. Oirls  of  14  to  16,  however,  must  usually  begin  as  cash  or 
floor  girls.  The  much  more  comprehensive  study  of  1906  ^  showed 
that  few  cash  girls  rose  to  the  higher  position  of  saleswoman,  because 
of  lack  of  maturity  and  ability. 

0.  Medium  skilled  trades. — Machine  operating:  The  machine- 
operating  trades,  such  as  the  corset  trade,  certain  branches  of  the 

1  This  ciasBiflcation  If  based  on  the  defloitkm  and  daasifloation  used  in  the  Report  of  the  CommJasion  on 
Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  1906,  pp.  33-34. 
*  Report  of  the  CommiaBioo  on  Indostrial  and  Teduiioal  Education,  190^ 
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women's  clothing  trade,  shoe  slipper  trades,  under  the  best  con- 
ditions would  seem  to  offer  a  better  field  and  more  opportunity  for 
*  advancement  than  the  other  great  women-employing  industries  of 
Worcester.  This  is,  however,  an  apparent  rather  than  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  the  majority  of  young  girls.  Although  the  elementary 
processes  which  occupy  the  young  inexperienced  girls  in  these  trades 
do  not  afford  training  in  or  working  Imowledge  of  the  more  skilled 
work,  the  most  efficient  girls  are  promoted  by  virtue  of  faithful  service 
or  adaptation  to  the  factory. 

D.  Instability  of  ivorkers  in  factory  industries. — The  great  question, 
however,  is:  How  many  of  these  girls  get  beyond  the  unskilled  labor 
stage  and  are  able  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  for  advancement! 
The  preliminaiy  processes,  such  as  boning  and  machine  tending  ii^ 
the  corset  factories,  examining,  cleaning,  finishing  (that  is,  snipping 
loose  threads  or  giving  any  necessary  finishing  touches)  in  the  women's 
clothing  factories,  are  piirely  mechanical  processes  which  more  than 
one  foreman  has  pointed  out  * '  don' t  require  any  brains  or  intelligence." 
The  financial  compensation  naturally  is  small,  based  in  most  cases  on 
the  piecework  system.  Consequently,  only  those  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  speed  and  application — attributes  not  characteristic  of  the 
14  or  16  year  old  girl — can  survive.  The  girl  soon  tires  of  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  work  and  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  trade.  Failure  to  realize  sufficient  income,  inefficiency,  discour- 
agement, or  slack  season  usually  solves  the  problem  and  she  determines 
to  try  something  else. 

Does  the  girl  profit  by  this  experience  t  Does  her  employer  profit 
by  her  unskilled  and  uncertain  work?  The  responses  from  employ- 
ers reveal  one  of  the  greatest  evik  of  these  low-skiUed  industries, 
which  alone  ^  receive  young  girls — the  instability  resulting  from  the 
constant  shifting  from  factory  to  factory. 

The  three  corset  factories,'  employing  320  girb  on  machines,  93 
per  cent  of  the  girls  under  16  employed  in  the  corset  trade,'  reported 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  girls  drop  out  before  they  are 
promoted  to  the  more  skilled  processes  because  they  get  discouraged 
and  impatient.  One-half  of  the  girls,"  remarked  one  superin- 
tendent, ''get  discouraged  before  they  reach  the  point  of  maximum 
speed,  and  quit  when  they  are  probably  just  about  to  strike  a  paying 
point."  Several  factories  have  adopted  various  expedients  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  this  shifting  of  the  workers.  One  corset 
factory  charges  the  learners  the  amount  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
time  of  the  one  who  teaches  her.   This  amount  is  refunded  if  she 

'Th#propcrt*on<CglriBl4teliy<>raoldt»l»lntoinfl^^ 
titob>pt«fltiBri|yaiMiatfciii|iiii<liif. 

'Nombin  btied  on  itetistioi  from  tetafy  tngpeotar's  rtpwt,  togothtr  with  ttatlstlGs  gained  Uom  teo« 
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stays  six  months.^  In  spite  of  this  provision,  the  proprietor  esti- 
mates that  he  loses  annually  more  than  SI  ,500  on  his  leamers.  A 
clothing  factory  requires  a  deposit  of  SI  from  all  leamers.  Another* 
clothing  factory  keeps  back  SIO  for  loss  of  the  forewoman's  time, 
which  is  refunded  to  the  worker  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  if  she  is 
still  working  in  the  factory. 

Reports  from  the  less  skilled  industries  show  a  still  more  serious 
situation.  One  of  the  large  paper-goods  firms,  with  a  total  force  of 
200  workers,  says  he  ''takes  on  250  leamers  during  the  year  and  that 
50  per  cent  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  give  themselves  or  the  work 
a  fair  trial.  Many  come  from  curiosity  and  stay  only  a  week  or  two, 
yet  each  girl  has  cost  several  days  of  the  time  of  a  high-priced  fore- 
woman.'' The  manager  of  a  biscuit  factory  employing  about  75 
workers  says  the  girls  stay  with  the  factory  only  a  short  time.  A 
wire  factory  with  a  still  lower  grade  of  work  shows  still  greater  fluc- 
tuation in  the  working  force.  The  processes  can  be  leamed  in  a  few 
days  and  the  maximum  wage  reached  in  two  months.  The  result 
is  that,  although  the  regular  force  consists  of  about  150  women  work- 
ers at  any  one  time,  from  450  to  500  leamers  pass  through  the  fac- 
tory in  a  year,  generally  staying  but  a  few  months. 

Shifting  for  betterment  would  be  advisable  if  the  workers  actually 
bettered  their  condition.  But  this  is  an  open  question.  All  leamers 
or  inexperienced  workers  in  any  trade,  whether  it  offers  a  future  or 
not,  must  serve  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  the  unskilled  processes. 
A  large  proportion  do  not  stay  long  enough  in  any  one  trade  to 
become  skilled  workers.  The  result  is  an  army  of  drifters  and 
unskilled  workm  always  condemned  to  irr^lar  and  uncertain 
work,  inefficiency,  and  low  pay.  The  instability  and  irresponsi* 
bility  of  young  workers,  together  with  the  efforts  of  the  Consumers' 
League,  have  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  girls  under  16  from  the 
better  factories  and  industries.  Five  of  the  eleven  clothing  factories 
visited,  employing  about  750  women  workers,  do  not  admit  girls 
under  16.  Unfortunately,  this  increasing  tendency  to  exclude  girls 
under  16  from  the  better  factories  has  a  reflex  action  on  the  industry 
itself,  complicating  the  labor  problem  of  the  better  industries,  by 
allowing  the  unskilled  trades  to  min  those  who  mi^t  in  mature 
years  become  skilled  workers. 

The  girls  of  14  and  15  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  then  have  little 
choice  except  the  unskilled  industries,  where  they  must  spend  from 
one  to  two  years  in  purely  monotonous  or  mechanical  work.  After 
one  to  two  years'  experience,  they  are  eligible  to  the  more  skilled 
industries  from  the  standpoint  of  age;  but  the  study  of  200  women 
in  one  of  the  highly  skilled  trades  of  Boston  and  109  in  those  of 
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Worceoter  has  reyealed  only  4  workers  who  began  their  career  in 
unskilled  trades.^ 

The  effect  is,  however,  equally  disastrous  to  the  industry.  All 
employers  in  all  kinds  of  business  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  respon- 
sible, to  say  nothing  of  skilled,  workers.  One  clothing  factory  was 
forced  to  send  to  New  York  this  fall  and  import  a  large  number  of 
workers.  Another  had  to  close  one  room  of  its  factory,  with  a 
capacity  for  about  40  workers,  because  of  inability  to  get  workers. 
One  of  the  clothing  firms  offered  the  investigator  S5  for  every  worker 
she  would  send  him.  Dressmakers  are  closing  their  shops  and  going 
to  work  by  the  day  or  into  the  shops  because  of  inability  to  get 
help.  The  demand  for  skilled  workers  far  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
opportunity  for  the  skilled  worker  is  great;  the  opportunity  for  the 
worker  to  acquire  this  skill  is  small. 

The  present  method  of  learmng  the  trades  in  the  factories  has 
proved  far  from  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  new  worker 
usually  'Spicks  up  the  trade''  with  what  aid  and  time  the  forewoman 
or  some  other  sldlled  worker  can  give.  The  majority  of  firms  of  the 
various  industries  visited  agree  that  this  is  an  inadequate  and  expen- 
sive process.  The  demand  on  the  forewoman's  time  is  continuous 
and  the  return  small,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  do  not 
reach  the  stage  where  they  can  give  adequate  return.  The  proprietor 
of  the  corset  factory  who  estimated  that  his  learners  caused  him  an 
annual  loss  of  Si, 500  has  been  cited.  The  proprietor  of  a  shirt  fac- 
tory estimated  that  each  learner  meant  a  loss  of  $50  to  ,the  firm.  A 
shoe  firm  "will  not  bother  with  green  girls — too  expensive,"  while 
another  takes  only  bright  girls.  A  paper  firm  reports  that  one  girl 
teaches  another  in  both  hand  and  machine  work,  but  that  this  is  an 
expensive  method. 

E,  Summary  of  indtLstrial  coi^iH(ms  whi^  — 
Several  facts,  then,  are  to  be  noted.  The  little  girl  of  14  or  16  has 
an  opportunity  to  enter  only  unskilled  work.  The  monotonous 
mechanical  work  which  she  does  is  destructive  to  rather  than  pro- 
motive of  intelligence,  responsibihty,  and  preparation  for  a  higW 
grade  of  work.  The  masses  of  young  girls  do  not  easily  adapt  them- 
selves to  this  mechanical,  monotonous  work;  drift  from  one  place  to 
another,  thus  learning  or  becoming  proficimt  in  no  one  trade.  When 
they  reach  the  age  which  makes  them  eligible  for  a  higher  kind  of 
work,  therefore,  the  masses  have  not  developed  or  have  lost  the  power 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  opened  to  them.  The 
factory  industries  requiring  more  skill  have  no  satisfactory  system  of 
training  the  prospective  worker  for  the  trade.  The  result  is  that  the 
mass  of  workers  who  begin  work  in  the  unskilled  trades  remain  there 
and  never  get  any  higher. 

>  Study  ol  dwwmalrlng  made  by  the  iMauoh  department  of  the  Women'i  Bdnoatlonal  and  Industrial 
UBioii,BoatOD,tDbepabttihedln  itiMrieioa  EoonomSo  Relattom  of  Women. 
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F.  Need  of  trade4raining  school. — One  great  need  of  the  industrial 
world  stands  out  prominently — a  trade-training  school  which  can  take 
the  14  or  15  year-old  girls  who  will  not  go  to  the  regular  schools  and 
must  go  to  work  in  a  year  or  two.  If  this  trade-traintng  school  can 
give  her  such  equipment  that  she  may  be  lifted  over  the  preliminary 
unskilled  processes  in  the  industry  and  put  upon  work  which  con- 
tinually trains  and  develops  her  for  a  higher  kind  of  work,  the  great 
mass  of  unskilled,  unstable  workers  must  in  time  decrease. 

VI-  WOMEN-EMPLOYING  INDUSTRIES  OF  WORCESTER. 

With  this  in  view,  three  problems  come  up  for  consideration:  First, 
what  are  the  women-employing  industries  of  Worcester?  Second, 
what  are  the  opportunities  as  to  numbers  needed,  self-development, 
financial  compensation,  and  future  outlook  in  each  trade?  Third, 
what  can  be  done  to  adapt  the  women  for  the  better  trades  and  adapt 
the  trades  to  the  women  workers  so  as  to  secure  for  both  the  best 
possible  results  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  need  of  and  opportu- 
nity for  trade  training? 

The  general  facts  learned  from  the  study  of  a  single  year's  group  of 
girls  serve  as  a  fairly  good  index  to  the  women-employing  industries 
of  Worcester.  Statistics  show  that  approximately  1,300  women  and 
138  minors  were  employed  in  the  mercantile  establishments  of 
Worcester  during  the  past  year;  that  8,000  women  and  1,000  minors, 
not  including  home  workers,  were  employed  in  manufacturing  in 
Worcester;'  that  is,  five-sixths  of  the  women  and  five-sixths  of  the 
minors  at  work  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 

Four  industries  occupy  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  women  employed 
in  manufactures.  The  machine-operating  trades,  covering  the  pro- 
duction of  corsets,  women's  clothing,  and  shoes  and  slippers,  stand 
foremost,  with  52  per  cent  of  the  women  and  65  per  cent  of  the  girls 
employed  in  these  four  industries.  The  textile  industries  rank 
second,  employing  18  per  cent  of  the  women  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
girls.  Wire  and  metal  goods  rank  third,  with  15  per  cent  of  the  women 
aixd  9  per  cent  of  the  girls.  The  metal  trades  draw  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  girls  from  school,  because  of  the  heavier  physical 
demands.  Envelopes  and  paper  goods  rank  fourth,  with  13  per  cent 
of  the  women  and  5  per  cent  of  the  girls. 

» Stottstios  from  records  of  laotoqr  inspeottoo.  Tham  flfuret  must  bt  MOtptod  as  indkmtive  ntber  than 
ititlstloaL 
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Four  factory  induttria  employing  women  in  Wotceiler} 


Industries. 


WonMn. 


Girls. 


1.  Ifachinft  opentinf . 


Corsets  

Women's  clothing . 
Boots  and  shoes... 


1,806 

1,303 
380 


18 


2.  Textiles  

8.  Wire  and  metal  goods  

4.  Envelopes  and  paper  goods. . 


1,281 
1,002 
937 


137 
39 


>  Statistics  gained  from  reoords  of  factory  in^^tor,  together  with  those  acquired  by  personal  visits. 

A,  UnsJeiUed industries, — ^The  textile  industry,  wire  and  metal  goods 
and  paper  goods  manufactures  offer  comparatiyely  small  oppor- 
tunity for  self-development,  as  has  already  been  shown,  though  in 
some  cases  larger  opportunity  for  financial  advancement.  The 
majority  of  the  processes  in  the  textile  mills  are  highly  mechanical 
and  offer  Uttle  opportunity  other  than  tending  machines.  Weavers 
get  good  pay  (S5  to  S14  per  week),  but  this  branch  has  been  closed 
to  women  in  one  large  factory,  because  of  the  56-hour  law.  In  the 
carpet  mills  a  large  number  of  hand  sewers  are  employed,  and  receive 
S12  to  S18  a  week.  In  the  worsted  and  yam  mills  a  small  number  of 
burlers  or  menders  (hand  sewers)  receive  from  S6  to  S12  a  week. 

The  metal  trades  are  probably  the  most  hopeless  of  all  trades  as 
an  industrial  career  for  women,  yet  they  are  the  third  largest  women- 
employing  industry  of  Worcester.  The  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  large  wire  factories  granted  that  ''there  is  little  future"  in  the 
trade.  Beginners  in  this  factory  start  with  75  cents  a  day,  the  major- 
ity getting  SI. 75,  with  a  maximum  of  S2  a  day. 

The  paper  trades  are  more  desirable,  in  that  the  physical  demands 
are  less  severe,  the  work  cleaner,  and  the  surroundings  probably 
more  attractive.  The  manager  of  a  large  envelope  factory,  however, 
frankly  says  there  is  no  future  in  the  business  for  girls,  and  that  only 
workers  of  a  type  not  high  enough  for  skilled  trades  should  be  en- 
couraged to  go  into  it.  The  average  girl  learns  the  processes  in  one 
to  two  months,  but  according  to  one  employer  requires  three  years 
to  reach  the  maximum  speed.  Folding  of  envelopes  by  machine  is 
wholly  unskilled  work,  the  girl  merely  feeding  the  paper  into  the 
machine.  Folding  envelopes  by  hand  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
accuracy,  deftness,  and  speed,  as  does  also  covering  pasteboard 
boxes  with  glazed  paper.  With  the  piecework  system,  envelope 
makers  receive  from  S9  to  S15  and  box  makers  from  $4  to  S12, 
according  to  process  and  product.  The  manufacture  of  fancy  paper 
products,  such  as  valentines,  cards,  etc.,  is  pleasant  and  attractive 
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work,  but  oflfere  a  short  working  season.^  There  is  opportunity  for 
a  comparatiyely  small  number  of  designers  at  SIO  to  S15,  but  the 
majority  of  the  processes  are  unskilled  and  oflfer  a  range  from  S3  to 
SIO  a  week. 

The  proprietor  of  a  large  paper-goods  factory  says:  '*If  a  trade 
school  could  teach  girls  promptness  alone,  that  would  be  worth 
something.  Promptness,  neatness,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
industry  should  be  taught  those  of  not  high  enough  t3rpe  to  be  good 
material  for  skilled  trades.''  This  employer  has  struck  the  essential 
point  in  his  appreciation  of  the  need  of  a  broader  background  and 
interest.  The  problem  of  how  and  when  this  broader  background  can 
be  given  the  workers  of  these  three  factory  industries  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. The  small  proportion  of  age  and  schooling  certificates  issued 
for  the  paper-goods  factories  corroborates  the  conclusion  gained  from 
visits  to  the  factories,  that  the  majority  of  these  girls  had  reached  the 
age  of  16.  The  proprietors  of  the  three  paper-goods  factories  visited 
said  they  get  most  of  their  workers  from  the  schools.  If  most  of  their 
workers  come  directly  from  the  schools,  and  the  majority  are  16 
years  of  age,  this  may  account  for  the  apparent  higher  grade  of  young 
girls  in  these  factories. 

The  needs  of  the  worker  in  these  three  factory  industries,  therefore, 
are  somewhat  different.  The  workers  in  the  textile  mills  and  metal- 
godds  factories  leave  school  early,  and  have  little  general  or  cultural 
education.  The  workers  of  the  paper-goods  factories  may  have, 
on  the  whole,  more  of  the  cultural  education,  yet  the  employer  in 
the  trade  appreciates  the  need  for  a  still  wider  interest  and  outlook. 
The  opportunity  for  these  workers  probably  lies  either  in  part-time 
schools  or  in  evening  schools  for  the  mature  worker,  giving  a  certain 
amount  of  supplementary  training  connected  with  the  trade,  but 
chiefly  complementary  teaching  in  domestic  and  academic  subjects. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  the  girlft  visited  in  their  homes  asked  if  evening 
schools  would  be  established,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  attend.  A 
large  number,  however,  would  not  be  reached  by  evening  schools, 
because  of  the  demands  on  the  physical  strength  of  the  girl  or  woman 
who  has  a  10-hour  working  day. 

B.  The  skilled  indtLstrie$. — (i)  Mnehine  operating:  But  one  group 
of  trades  in  Worcester,  the  needle  trades,  therefore,  can  be  said  to 
lay  claim  to  a  high  grade  of  skill  and  offer  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment and  advancement. 

The  machine^perating  trades  show  a  state  of  transition  from  the 
low-skilled  factory  industries  just  discussed,  to  the  high-grade 
skilled  trades,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  and  caa  not  be  considered 
as  requiring  more  than  a  low  grade  of  skill.    The  introduction  of 

» September-  Decern  ber,  time  of  mailinnin  cmpLoymeat,  300.  Apcfl-Aupiet,  time  of  mtBtmnm  employ- 
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specialized  machines  which  do  only  a  special  process,  such  as  tucking, 
hemstitching,  sewing  on  buttons,  making  button  holes,  and  embroid- 
ering edges — the  extreme  division  of  labor,  so  that  one  girl  does  a 
single  process  from  one  day's  end  to  another — and  the  supremacy 
of  mechanical  processes  have  largely  eliminated  the  need  of  and  the 
demand  for  high-grade  skill.  Practically  only  three  skilled  procesjee 
exist  in  the  factory-made  clothing  trades  in  Worcester.  Of  these, 
the  cutting  is  monopolized  with  one  exception  by  men.  Of  the  two 
remaining  processes,  machine  operating  and  hand  sewing,  the  former 
employs  by  far  the  larger  number  of  women. 

The  degree  of  skill  required  in  machine  operating  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  grade  of  product  turned  out.  The  machine-operating 
trades  show  5  fairly  definite  stages  of  work  which  require  (1) 
mechanical  speed,  (2)  accuracy  combined  with  speed,  (3)  accuracy 
combined  with  deftness,  (4)  constructive  ability,  and  (5)  artistic 
ability. 

Machine  operators  on  canvas  goods — tents  uid  awnings — or  on 
overalls,  stitchers  and  tuckers  in  a  muslin-underwear  factory,  must 
acquire  mechanical  speed,  primarily.  Such  workers  are  little  above 
the  envelope  workers  in  degree  of  skill,  with  this  slight  difference, 
the  power-sewing  machine  is  subject  to  the  worker  who  must  feed  * 
the  material  through  the  machine  straight,  while  the  folding  machine 
of  the  envelope  feeder  is  wholly  independent  of  the  worker.  Yet 
modem  invention  has  introduced  self-feeding,  self-regulating  hem- 
stitching and  tucking  machines  so  that  one  girl  can  superintend  4 
machines — merely  walking  back  and  forth  to  see  that  everything  is 
going  right.  A  single  industry,  like  the  manufacture  of  corsets,  for 
instance,  offers  the  first  four  stages  of  work  and  necessitates  the  cor- 
responding qualifications  in  the  workers.  A  factory  which  produces  a 
69-cent  or  a  dollar  corset  made  of  cheap  materials,  with  little  attention 
to  lines  and  adaptation  to  form,  requires  a  comparatively  small  de  ree 
of  skill  and  can  be  turned  out  at  a  high  speed  by  a  comparatively  low- 
skilled  worker.  A  factory  which,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  four 
or  five  dollar  corset  made  of  expensive  materials  with  much  attention 
to  style  and  lines  must  have  skilled  workers  of  intelligence,  deftness, 
and  accuracy.  The  manufacture  of  high-grade  waists  and  dresses 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  artistic  ability  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  in  Worcester.  The  individual  factories  and  kinds  of 
products  are  therefore  important  in  determining  the  desirability  and 
possibilities  of  the  trade. 

The  different  processes  requiring  different  degrees  of  skill,  respon- 
sibility, and  intelligence  are  open  to  the  various  kinds  of  workers  best 
adapted  to  each;  and  the  degree  of  skill,  combined  with  the  speed  of 
the  worker,  determines  and  explains  the  wide  range  of  pay  discovered 
in  the  machine-operating  trades. 
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An  average  girl  can  learn  to  run  a  power  machine  in  a  few  weeks 
but  needs  from  6  to  12  months  to  become  a  skilled  worker  and  secure 
a  wage  of  $6.  The  weekly  wage  varies  a  good  deal,  according  to  the 
individual  speed  and  skill,  and  the  supply  of  work,  which  fluctuates 
with  the  different  seasons.  Machine  operators  in  the  corset  factories 
range  from  $6  to  $15.  This  range  expresses  largely  a  difference  in 
speed  and  skiU. 


Summary  of  women  and  girl  worken  cmd  of  wages  in  the  three  Uxrgest  corut  factories. 


Occupations. 

Employees. 

Weekly  wages.i 

Womeo. 

Girls. 

Mln. 

llaj. 

1,000 
427 
78 
26 
16 

320 
86 

16 

6 
8 
6 

8 

115 

12 
11 
10 
10 

89 
0 
0 

7 
6 

1  Some  machine-operattog  wages  go  as  low  as  81.50  during  dull  time  of  stock  taking. 


The  $6  girl  does  the  simple  processes  and  works  on  the  cheaper 
product.  The  $15  girl  does  the  most  skilled  processes  and  also 
t  handles  the  best  type  of  product.  One  firm  reported  that  the 
machine  operators  sometimes  drop  as  low  as  $1.50  a  week  during  dull 
time  of  stock  taking,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  statistics  on  the  dull 
season  without  a  canvas  of  the  individual  workers,  because  of  its 
variation.^  The  employer  is  usually  reluctant  to  say  or  does  not 
exactly  know  what  is  the  seasonal  fluctuation,  but  three  factories 
report  that  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January  are  the 
times  of  minimum  employment. 

Machine  operators  on  tents  and  awnings  and  heavier,  coarser 
products  require  the  lowest  degree  of  skill  and  receive  a  correspond- 
ingly low  range  of  pay,  from  $5.25  to  $8.25.  The  range  of  wage  here 
expresses  primarily  the  range  in  speed.  The  machine  operators  of 
the  6  underwear  factories  and  the  2  women's  clothing  factories  must 
possess  a  wider  range  of  skill  and  showed  a  usual  range  of  $5  to  $14, 
with  the  majority  probably  receiving  from  $7  to  $9,  though  one  girl 
in  an  underwear  factory  was  reported  to  be  receiving  a  wage  of  $18. 

1  The  study  of  indlTldaal  girls  and  of  pay  loUs  In  Boston  firms  is  now  being  made  by  the  researoli 
department  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  and  should  contribute 
mnoh  to  the  oorreotion  of  the  wage  irregularity.  See  also  Goodman,  Pearl,  tmi  Uatead,  Blsa,  The 
ShirtwaiftTnids.  Joomal  of  PoUtlcal  Boqmbj,  Daosmber,  1910. 
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Six  underwear  finm^IUustrating  HruU  of  work  and  wagn  cf  women. 


Occupations. 

Womsn. 

Weekly  wages. 

Firms 
reporttng. 

Min. 

Max. 

MaJ. 

fust 
15 
22 

8 
24 
24 
10 

6 

15 

3 

118 
4 

to 

4 

8 

8 
2 
2 

4 

6 
6 
8 

7 
7 
7 

6 

Womtn^i  clothing  fadory^Product:  Skirtvxiuta  and  dre$8es. 


Occupationa. 

WomoEU 

Girls. 

Weekly  wages. 

Min. 

Max. 

MaJ. 

160 
12 
4 
8 
2 

4 

3-4 

16 

$15 

$8-$10 

6-  8 

7-  8 

6 
6 

•9 

A  typical  shoe  factory. 


Occupations. 

Employees. 

Weekly  wages. 

Women. 

Oirls. 

Min. 

Max. 

MaJ. 

Vampen  

12 
2 
4 
2 
6 
6 

$16 

13 
12 
13 
12 
8 
4 
3 
8 

$25 

$20 

18 
15 

18 
15 
20 
12 
5 
4 
12 

15 
10 

Lining  makers  

8 
12 

Skiven  

2 

0 

Machine  operating  in  a  shoe  factory  requires  a  high  degree  of 
skill,  and  the  wage  is  proportionately  higher.  The  lining  makersi 
who  earn  from  S8  to  SI 2,  and  work  on  heavy  cloth,  are  the  lowest 
paid  machine  operators  in  the  shoe  trade.  Next  beyond  them  in 
point  of  skill  and  earning  capacity  are  the  operatives  who  do  the 
simpler  parts  of  the  stitching,  back  staying,  etc.  The  most  highly 
skilled  workers  are  the  vampers,  who  stitch  together  the  vamps  and 
the  uppers.  The  diffi<julty  in  this  process  come%  in  being  able  to  follow 
the  curve  of  the  vamp,  and  to  join  together  the  vamp  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoe  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  destroy  the  fit  of  the  shoe. 
The  range  of  wage  in  this  trade  then  expresses  a  range  both  in  skill 
and  speed  as  in  the  better  corset  factories. 
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A  forewoman  in  one  factory  said  that  a  knowledge  of  machine  oper- 
ating on  cloth  would  be  of  value  to  a  girl  in  adapting  herself  to  work 
on  leather.  The  difference  rests  primarily  in  the  strength  required  to 
run  the  heavier  machine,  and  in  the  abiUty  to  handle  the  heavier 
material,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of  the  special  machines  in  use  in 
shoe  factories. 

The  study  of  machine  operating,  therefore,  shows  that  Worcester 
contains  a  large  number  of  factories  demanding  ordinary  machine 
stitchers  at  a  maximum  wage  of  $7  to  $8,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
seasonal  fluctuation,  though  probably  not  longer  than  what  might  be 
called  vacations.  Also,  without  doubt,  there  are  a  fair  niunber  of 
opportunities  for  the  better  class  of  work,  such  as  that  found  in 
factories  producing  the  best  grade  of  corset,  and  ranging  from  $12 
to  $15,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  slack  time.  Finally,  opportunity 
exists  for  a  large  number  in  factories  where  the  better  grade  of  under- 
wear is  manufactured.  Here  the  type  of  work  is  superior,  or,  at  any 
rate,  may  lead  toward  the  manufacture  of  finer  goods,  with  a  wage 
ranging  from  $5  to  $14,  and  in  a  few  cases  as  high  as  $18,  though  the 
majority  probably  receive  not  more  than  $8.  The  shoe  factories  of 
Spencer  and  Webster  and  the  straw-hat  factories  of  Upton  offer 
opportunity  for  higher  grade  work  and  financial  advancement. 
Although  at  present  there  is  Uttle  or  no  interchange  of  work  and 
worker  between  Worcester  and  these  cities,  these  opportunities  for 
better  work  and  better  pay  may  in  time  be  seized  by  the  people  of 
Worcester,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  machine-operating  trades. 

It  is  into  these  factories  of  Worcester  that  the  larger  number  of 
young  girk  must  go,  and  a  certain  amount  of  training  for  this  trade 
will  provide  the  means  of  entrance  and  advancement.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  opportunity  in  the  trade  is  not  such  as  to 
attract  very  large  nimibers  of  girk  of  great  ability,  as  the  room  at  the 
top  is  limited.  It  is,  in  general,  the  girl  with  less  abiUty  or  the  girl 
with  the  pressing  need  of  economic  independence  who  should  be 
trained  for  this  trade.  The  wage  is  probably  as  good  as  could  be 
secured  in  other  types  of  work  accessible,  and  there  is  an  opportimity 
for  a  high  wage  for  the  intelligent  worker,  while  the  type  of  work  is 
superior  to  that  in  the  other  great  industries  employing  women  in 
Worcester.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  trade  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  girl,  trade-fichool  training  may  well  be  given  for  the 
machine-operating  industry;  because,  first,  it  is  the  largest  women- 
employing  industry  in  Worcester;  second,  the  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply  of  skilled  workers;  and^  third,  there  are  some  branches  of 
the  work  reqiiiring  a  certain  degree  of  skill  and  good  financial  remu- 
neration. There  are  abo  neighboring  towns  where  the  demand  for 
the  most  skillful  operators  in  shoemaking  and  straw-hat  making  is 
very  great. 
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No  satisfactory  or  adequate  system  of  training  for  the  more  skilled 
processes  exists  in  any  of  the  factonee,  so  that  the  need  of  some 
method  of  systematic  training  is  evident,  and  the  advantage  of  profit- 
ing by  the  opportunity  offered  would  doubtless  soon  become  apparent. 
A  large  amount  of  training  in  the  specific  processes  of  the  trade,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  necessary  and,  with  the  wage  prospect  as  it  now 
exists,  not  desirable.  Four  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the  outlook  is 
encouraging  for  a  favorable  reception  and  for  patronage  of  a  trade- 
school  course:  First,  the  better  factories  in  these  trades  do  not  re- 
ceive girls  under  16  for  machine  operating;  second,  employers  show 
great  interest  in  and  approval  of  such  a  project;  third,  the  economic 
condition  of  the  family  indicates  that  parents  in  Worcester  could 
send  girk  to  such  a  school;  fourth,  parents  and  children  are  inter- 
ested in  the  suggestion.  Possibly  it  would  be  necessary  at  first  to 
begin  with  the  shorter  courses  of  3,  6,  or  9  months  with  the  hope  that 
as  the  school  proved  its  effectiveness  there*  might  be  added  to  the 
purely  technical  course,  training  in  the  needle  trades  and  other  sub- 
jects, which  would  make  the  girl  more  intelligent,  more  ciq>able  of 
advancement,  and  develop  that  larger  power  for  economic  independ- 
ence which  comes  through  right  Uving  and  right  spending. 

The  problem  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
family  to  give  the  child  this  training,  but  abihty  on  the  part  of  the 
school  to  persuade  the  child  and  parent  that  such  training  will  in  the 
long  run  be  desirable.  The  fact  must  be  faced  that  such  courses  are 
preparing  the  girl  for  the  medium  opportimity  both  as  to  the  wage 
and  as  to  development,  with  but  comparatively  small  outlook  toward 
the  more  advanced  type  of  work  and  higher  wage.  For  this  reason 
it  may  seem  desirable  that  different  units  of  courses  should  be  estab- 
lished as  time  goes  on,  starting  with  the  shorter  courses.  Also  it 
may  become  necessary  to  consider  an  effort  to  introduce  part-time 
courses  or  regular  courses  in  the  dull  season,  if  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
cover that  the  lees-skilled  worker  is  dropped  off  earlier  and  would 
therefore  have  a  sufficiently  long  dull  season  to  make  it  worth  while. 
Finally,  it  may  prove  wise  to  consider  the  estabUshment  of  evening 
continuation  courses  for  the  more  mature  workers. 

(2)  Dressmaking:  But  two  industries  requiring  and  offering  oppor- 
tunity for  high-grade  skill — dres^naking  and  millinery — are  foimd  in 
Worcester.  The  opportunity  in  this  field  is  restricted  here  in  two 
ways:  First,  in  the  smaller  field  and  demand,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
high  degree  of  skill,  natural  ability,  and  taste  requisite  for  success. 
At  present  there  are  about  a  dozen  dressmakers  in  Worcester  who 
employ  over  10  girls.  Three  of  these  employ  a  force  of  20  to  30, 
and  about  9  employ  from  10  to  17  girls.  Only  about  18  of  the  398 
dressmakers  in  the  city  directory  could  be  classed  as  employers  in 
the  true  sense.   A  larger  number  employ  two  to  three  workers  at 
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certain  times  of  the  year,  but  the  majority,  nine-tenths  at  least,  are 
home  or  day  workers,  which  ilhistrates  the  opportimity  open  to  ibis 
type  of  worker. 

Although  Worcester  is  a  social  and  economic  entity,  trades  which 
are  dependent  on  local  custom  and  patronage  suffer  from  proximity 
to  Boston.  Therefore,  while  the  size  and  wealth  of  Worcester  might 
seem  to  indicate  large  opportimities  in  dressmaking,  the  field  is 
greatly  decreased  by  the  fact  that  the  wealthier  people  of  Worcester 
go  to  Boston  to  have  their  best  clothes  made  or  to  get  clothes  ready- 
made.  These  people  say  they  can  not  get  as  good  a  product  in 
Worcester  as  they  desire.  The  Worcester  dressmaker  says  she 
could  give  as  good  a  product  as  the  Boston  dressmaker  if  she  could 
get  the  same  price  for  her  product. 

However  that  may  be,  the  dressmaking  trade  and  the  dressmaker 
of  Worcester  are  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  responsible  and  skilled 
workers.  Some  say  they  refuse  work  rather  than  take  on  new  and 
xmskilled  workers  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  Others  close  shop 
to  accept  the  better-paid  openings  in  the  large  estabhshments  or  to 
go  out  by  the  day  because  of  the  dearth  of  skilled  labor.  Advertise- 
ments for  well-paid  positions  run  for  months  for  lack  of  skilled  workers 
to  fill  them.  Several  causes  explain  the  great  dearth  of  workers  in 
this  most  desirable  trade.  First,  only  two  or  three  of  the  smaller 
dressmakers  visited  will  take  apprentices,  so  that  the  trade  is  prac- 
tically inaccessible  to  young  workers.  The  only  means  of  entrance 
for  the  young  girl  is  probably  through  the  errand-girl  stage.  The 
errand  girl  picks  up  the  trade  at  spare  moments,  but  this  is  a  slow 
and  liaphazard  method.  Moreover,  there  are  openings  for  only 
about  a  dozen  errand  girls  in  Worcester.  Second,  the  dressmaking 
trade  has  more  of  a  professional  character  and  necessitates  a  longer 
period  for  training  and  growth  than  do  the  factory  industries. 
Finally,  a  higher  degree  of  natural  ability  and  artistic  taste  is  being 
increasingly  required,  which  explains  to  some  extent  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  apprenticeship  system  in  this  trade  and  the  lack  of 
workers  able  to  quaUfy  for  the  trade.  Practically  every  part  of  this 
trade  has  become  such  a  skilled  process  and  material  is  so  expensive 
that  there  is  Uttle  opportimity  or  need  for  unskiUed  workers. 

How,  under  these  circumstances  are  young  girls  to  learn  this  most 
desirable  trade?  Almost  all  the  lai^er  employers  prefer  young 
workers  who  bring  freshness,  deftness,  and  originality,  but  have  not 
the  time  nor  opportunity  to  teach  young  girls  in  the  shop.  Almost 
all  are  desperate  for  more  workers,  but  where  can  they  get  them? 
The  employer  has  no  time  to  train  young  girls,  and  practically  only 
one  very  limited  avenue  to  the  trade  now  exists,  the  entrance  as 
errand  giii,  a  pseudo-apprenticeship,  as  a  French  student  has  termed 
it.  This  method  is,  however,  unsatisfactory  to  employer  and  em- 
ployee; to  employer  because  it  can  not  meet  the  demand  for  numbers 
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and  for  young  workers  equipped  with  the  fundamental  principles 
and  processes  of  the  trade;  to  employees,  because  it  can  not  be 
adequate  or  systematic,  and  necessitates  a  long  preparatory  period 
of  low  pay  and  seemingly  small  return. 

The  dressmaking  trade,  therefore,  shows  the  greatest  need  of 
some  kind  of  a  trade  school  where  the  giris  can  obtain  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  trade.  Some  workers  with  one  year's 
training  will  be  in  demand  in  the  trade.  A  larger  number  with  two 
years'  or  more  preparation  will  be  required,  for  only  large  shops 
employing  specialized  workers  need  the  smaller  and  less  experienced 
girls  in  the  workroom. 

The  outlook  as  to  numbers  and  large  pay  is  not  yet  very  great  in 
Worcester,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dressmaking  trade  there  has  not 
reached  the  higher  stages  of  economic  development.  In  Boston,  for 
instance,  seven  distinct  stages  of  economic  transitioii  are  apparent 
in  the  dressmaking  trade:  (1)  The  day  worker  who  goes  out  by  the 
day  at  S1.50  to  $4  a  day;  (2)  the  private  dressmaker  with  a  force 
ranging  from  1  to  7  girls  who  are  general  workers  of  a  medium  degree 
of  skill  and  ability  receiving  from  $5  to  S8  a  week;  (3)  the  small 
custom  dressmaker  with  a  force  of  6  to  10  girls,  of  whom  1  usually 
has  the  title  of  head  girl.  The  general  workers  receive  from  $5  to 
$8,  as  in  the  preceding  stage,  and  the  head  girl  from  $9  to  $10.  (4) 
The  larger  custom  dressmaker  next  appears  with  a  force  of  15  to 
30  girls,  among  whom  are  a  head  waist  girl,  receiving  from  S12  to 
$15,  head  skirt  girl  with  $9  to  $12  and  the  usual  subordinate  workers 
characteristic  of  the  preceding  stages.  (5)  In  the  fifth  stage  each 
division  of  the  actual  production  is  isolated,  with  a  head  girl  in  charge 
of  each;  the  head  waist  girl,  head  skirt  girl,  head  sleeve  girl,  and  head 
lining  girl,  each  with  her  subordinates  on  a  descending  scale  as 
seen  in  the  preceding  stages.  Shops  of  this  type  have  a  force  of 
workers  ranging  from  20  to  60  girls,  who  show  a  wide  range  of  skill, 
responsibility,  and  corresponding  compensation.  (6)  The  sixth 
stage  may  be  called  the  stage  of  specialization,  where  the  head  of 
each  division  of  the  work  is  a  speciidist.  The  head  dressmaker  with 
a  weekly  salary  of  $25  to  $35,  cutters  and  fitters  appear  in  addition 
to  the  specialists  in  the  actual  production  seen  in  the  preceding  stage. 
(7)  The  shop  of  the  seventh  stage  shows  one  new  and  additional 
feature,  the  combination  of  sales  and  production  departments.  The 
shop  of  this  stage  may  assume  two  forms,  the  commercial  type  in 
which  a  sales  department  of  ready-to-wear  gowns  is  added  to  the 
department  of  custom  production,  and  the  manufacturing  type  in 
which  the  so-called  custom  production  for  both  local  and  more 
general,  but  still  a  so-called  retail  market  is  carried  on.  Such  estab- 
lishments have  a  head  dressmaber  with  a  weekly  wage  ranging  from 
$35  to  $50,  and,  in  some  instances,  higher.^ 

1  These  statements  are  drawn  from  an  extensive  study  of  the  dreaemaklng  trade  which  has  been  mads 
bj  the  research  department  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston. 
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The  first  five  of  these  types  of  the  dressmaking  shop  exists  in  Worces- 
ter. Since  tliere  is  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  estab- 
lishments which  employ  a  large  force,  there  is  opportunity  for  only  a 
few  highly  paid  workers,  as  the  employer  herself  in  most  cases  does 
most  of  the  skilled  work.  One  shop,  however,  has  a  waist  cutter  and 
fitter  who  receives  $25  a  week,  another  sh<^p  a  head  waist  girl  at  $20 
a  week.  Three  reported  head  waist,  coat,  and  skirt  girls  between  $12 
and  $18.  The  remaining  report  $8  to  $10  for  waist  and  skirt  makers 
and  $3  to  $7  for  helpers  and  finishers.  Six  or  seven  smaller  dress- 
makers employ  4  to  6  girls  at  $6  to  $8.  Day  workers  receive  from 
$1  to  $3.50  a  day. 

The  demand  for  hand  sewing  in  the  factory  industries  is  rapidly 
decreasing  with  the  continual  increase  of  perfected  and  speciahzed 
machinery.  Corset  factories  turning  out  a  high-grade  product,  how- 
ever, employ  hand  sewers  to  sew  lace  on  the  more  expensive  product. 
One  such  corset  factory  alone  employs  400  hand  sewers  at  about  $9  a 
week.  Macliines  have  wholly  displaced  handwork  in  the  manufacture 
of  musUn  underwear,  wash  waists,  and  dresses.  Heavier  clothing, 
such  as  suits,  coats,  and  skirts,  still  employ  hand  finishers  at  a  weekly 
wage  ranging  from  $6  to  $15.  The  field  is,  however,  quite  small  in 
this  branch  of  the  clothing  trade  of  Worcester. 

The  higher  type  of  girl,  the  broader  education,  and  the  greater  sta- 
bility of  workers  in  the  dressmaking  trade  stand  out  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  shifting  force  of  the  unskilled  trades.*  The  larger  dress- 
makers say  they  seldom  take  on  a  new  worker,  holding  their  regular 
force  year  after  year.  Some  of  their  workers  have  been  with  them 
10,  14,  and  even  18  years.  Reports  from  54  workers  in  the  trade 
showed  that  only  8  had  had  any  previous  occupation,  and  only  3  had 
worked  in  an  unskilled  trade.  The  workers,  then,  in  dressmaking 
have  seldom  approached  this  high-grade  skilled  trade  through  the 
unskilled  trades,  but  the  custom  in  Worcester  qeems  to  have  been  to 
go  directly  from  the  schools  into  the  trade.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
54  workers  studied  were  high-school  girls  and  30  per  cent  from  the 
ninth  grade. 

The  opportunity  for  trained  workers  in  dressmaking  in  Worcester, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  for  a  Umited  number  of  young  assistants,  a  fair 
number  of  older  and  abler  assistants,  and  a  great  number  of  inde- 
pendent or  day  workers,  with  a  fair  or  good  wage  and  a  good  range  in 
the  type  of  work.  This  situation  distinctly  restricts  the  type  of  girl 
who  can  be  advised  or  expected  to  go  into  the  trade.  It  seems  to  be 
only  the  efficient  girl,  who  in  the  long  run  may  get  somewhere  near  the 
top,  for  there  is  not  room  for  a  large  number  of  intermediate  workers 
except  in  the  corset  factory. 

I  One  employer  of  12  girls  has  not  taken  on  a  new  girl  for  5  or  6  years.  Some  have  been  with  her  14  years, 
employer  of  30  girls  has  only  1  new  girl  this  year. 
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The  great  question  is,  How  can  the  girl  get  sufficient  training  and 
experience  to  enter  the  trade?  Doubtless  she  must  be  older,  per- 
haps 16  or  17,  and  must  have  shown  some  ability  to  sew,  eke  it  will 
be  useless  for  her  to  endeavor  to  enter  the  trade.  This,  therefore^ 
means  that  the  girl  must  not  have  any  pressing  or  inmiediate  neces- 
sity for  economic  independence  and  that  she  must  look  forward  to  a 
moderate  income  for  some  time.  Although  the  length  of  working 
season  in  the  trade  in  Worcester  would  doubtless  give  as  large  an  inmie- 
diate income  as  some  of  the  factory  industries,  it  would  not  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  length  of  time  she  may  have  given  to  preparation. 

The  largest  trade-training  problem  is  therefore  the  one  connected 
with  that  trade  which  offers  the  greatest  opportunity.  There  is,  with- 
out doubt,  a  demand  for  a  small  number  of  short-course  trained  girls, 
20  perhaps,  at  present,  each  year,  but  there  is  a  fair  outlook  that  with 
the  growth  of  the  industry  those  types  of  shops  which  require  young 
workers  might  develop,  and  that  the  great  dearth  of  workers  would 
result  in  the  utiUzation  of  a  larger  number  of  well-trained  beginners. 
On  the  whole,  the  situation  seems  to  demand  longer  courses  in  which 
the  actual  trade  or  technical  training  shall  be  much  extended,  giving 
to  the  girl  a  two,  three,  or  four  year  course.  Such  a  course,  however, 
would  necessitate  from  the  beginning  a  different  plan  of  work  from 
that  offered  in  the  shorter  course.  The  longer  course  must  get  the 
girl  somehow  into  the  fielci.  There  are  apparently  certain  stages  at 
which  she  could  enter  the  trade:  (1)  As  a  little  more  mature  assistant 
in  a  dressmaking  shop;  (2)  as  a  seamstress;  or  (3)  as  assistant  to  day 
workers  in  the  home,  thus  gradually  preparing  herself  to  become  the 
day  worker  of  the  simple  type.  As  the  schools  develop,  doubtless  it 
will  be  possible  and  desirable  to  estabUsh  short  dull-season  courses, 
or  perhaps  short  evening  continuation  courses  for  the  more  mature 
workers,  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given  in  some  particular  phase 
of  the  trade,  such  as  drafting,  waist  draping,  or  designing. 

(3)  Millinery:  To  a  great  number  of  girk,  millinery  is  the  most 
attractive  of  all  the  trades,  offering,  as  it  does,  unlimited  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  creative  ability.  Unlike  dressmaking,  millinery 
still  retains  a  system  of  apprenticeship  by  which  young  girk  can 
learn  the  trade.  This  trade,  at  least  in  all  but  the  most  exclusive 
shops,  has  two  fairly  weD-marked  divisions,  one  requiring  deftness 
and  one  artistic  powers;  the  one  a  trade,  the  other  an  art.  The  less 
skilled  division  of  work,  ordinarily  known  as  the  making  of  hats, 
offers  opportunity  for  a  fairly  large  number  of  young  girls  who  can 
profitably  be  put  upon  the  simpler  kinds  of  work.  The  dressmaking 
trade  does  not  have  such  clearly  defined  divisions,  so  that  in  that 
trade  it  is  difficult  for  a  wholly  unskilled  girl  to  do  any  part  which 
does  not  merge  into  the  skilled  processes. 
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The  young  apprentice  in  millinery  who  serves  for  a  year  without 
pay  is  put  upon  such  simple  parts  of  the  hat  as  making  bands  and  the 
simpler  frames,  putting  in  linings,  and  wiring  ribbons,  from  which  she 
may  progress  into  the  somewhat  more  complicated  work  of  the 
''maker.''  It  is  in  this  process  that  she  may  be  tried  out,  and  the 
siftings  result  in  the  retention  of  the  more  able  girl  who  may  then 
become  a  maker  with  the  power  to  earn  a  fair  wage  with  perhaps  a 
longer  season  than  the  trimmer.  It  is  from  this  group  and  through 
this  educational  process  that  the  girl  with  the  artistic  ability — the 
prospective  trimmer — ^is  discovered.  She  must  be  the  woman  of  real 
ability  and  knack.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  more  expert 
or  even  the  less  skilled  maker  can  succeed  unless  she  has  a  certain 
degree  of  millinery  taste,  but  it  is  only  the  girl  with  the  exceptional 
power  who  can  become  the  trimmer. 

The  trade  therefore  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  almost  two 
distinct  trades — the  higher  being  the  development  through  the 
lower — and  each  requiring  certain  similar  yet  certain  peculiar  abihty 
for  success.  However,  into  the  lower  trade  may  go  many  girls  with 
moderate  ability  who  can  make  a  fair  wage  in  a  pleasant  trade.  Into 
the  higher  trade  can  only  be  admitted  those  with  the  exceptional 
artistic  ability.  As  a  whole,  the  opportunity  in  miUinery  is  limited 
as  to  wage  for  the  lai^e  numbers  who  may  enter.  It  is  limited  as 
to  numbers  in  the  highly  paid  work. 

Unlike  the  dressmaking  trade,  millinery  suffers  very  little  from 
outside  competition  in  Worcester.  Tradespeople  say  that  only  a 
few  of  the  wealthier  people  buy  their  hats  in  Boston,  and  that  the 
number  of  customers  lost  to  each  milliner  in  this  way  is  so  small  as 
to  be  almost  n^ligible.  Tjiere  are  at  present  some  50  or  60  milliners 
listed  in  the  Worcester  directory,  but  probably  not  more  than  20  of 
these  employ  over  1  or  2  women.  Sixteen  of  the  large  establishments 
were  visited,  including  the  millinery  shops  of  four  department  stores. 
These  establishments  report  places  for  52  learners  a  year,  under  the 
present  system,  and  their  total  number  of  employees  is  about  200. 
Here,  as  in  dressmaking,  the  stability  of  the  workers  is  a  marked 
featiure  of  the  trade.  Milliners  frequently  reported  that  they  had 
retained  their  most  skilled  employees  5,  10,  or  15  years.  Most  of  the 
milliners  prefer  to  take  girls  over  16  years  of  age,  and  only  3  estab- 
lishments were  found  employing  girls  between  14  and  16.  There  are 
opportunities  in  plenty  for  the  older  girl,  but  very  few  for  the  14  and 
16  year  old  girl.  As  the  milliners  say,  ''What  can  you  expect  of  girk 
of  14 1   They  are  only  children." 

The  number  of  milliners  desiring  girls  over  18  years  of  age  was  2; 
at  16,  4;  at  15,  6;  at  14,  2;  indifferent  as  to  age  of  workers,  2. 

The  number  of  firms  emplojring  no  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age  was 
2;  1  girl  of  that  age,  0;  2  girls,  2;  3  girls,  1;  not  reporting,  1. 
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Types  of  millinery  shops  in  Worcester,  illustrating  hinds  of  tuorkers  and  range  of  wage. 


Type  of  shop. 

Head  trim- 
mers. 

Trimmers. 

Makers. 

Learners. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Maj. 

Min. 

Max. 

Maj. 

Maj. 

Mfllinory  dcp&rt^ 
ment  of  depart- 
ment store  

Large  millinery 
store  

High-grade  cus- 

1 
1 

}  ' 

125 

45 

25 

(«) 

3 

10 
1 

(») 

112 

10 

120 

45 

18 

(») 

116-118 

15-20 

8 

17 
10 

3 

14 

3 
3 

6 

112 

10 
10 

8 

16-410 

fr-10 
10 

6 

2 

3 

.0 
0 

13.50 

Small  custom 

(») 

(«) 

'  Apprentice.  « Stock  girl.  »  Owner  does  most  of  trimming. 


Millinery,  like  dressmaking,  shows  various  stages  of  economic 
evolution,  and  a  resultant  variety  of  types  of  shops.  Four  fairly 
definite  types  appear  in  Worcester:  (1)  The  small  custom  shop  where 
the  employer  does  most  of  the  trimming  and  hires  several  makers  at 
$6  or  $8  a  week;  (2)  the  high-grade  custom  shop,  employing  a  head 
trimmer  at  $25  a  week,  a  trimmer  at  $18,  some  10  or  so  makers 
ranging  from  $3  to  $10,  and  an  apprentice  and  stock  girl;  (3)  the 
large  millinery  store;  and  (4)  the  millinery  department  of  a  depart- 
ment store,  wdth  correspondingly  higher  pay  for  the  trimmers  in 
accordance  with  degree  of  skill  or  responsibility  required. 

The  wages  therefore  show  a  wide  range  for  the  trade  as  a  whole, 
but  a  fairly  common  wage  in  all  shops  for  similar  work.  The  division 
requiring  creative  artistic  ability  shows  a  wider  range,  from  $10  to 
$45,  as  the  tables  indicate,  according  to  the  amount  of  responsibility 
assumed  and  the  degree  of  artistic  and  creative  ability  possessed. 

Two  features  of  millinery  seem  to  make  trade-school  work  possible 
for  the  girl  who  wishes  to  enter  or  who  has  entered  the  trade.  First, 
it  is  more  highly  seasonal  than  any  other  skilled  industry  for  women. 
Second,  it  is  characterized  by  an  apprenticeship  system,  which  means 
that  the  girl  who  goes  into  the  trade  gives  her  services  without 
remuneration  for  two  seasons,  averaging  about  3  months  each. 
Unless  the  girl  can  find  some  other  occupation  for  her  dull  seasons, 
which  cover  about  3  months  in  winter  and  3  in  summer,  she  must 
work  for  a  year  without  pay.  The  second  year  she  is  started  on  a 
small  wage,  usually  not  more  than  $3  a  week,  and  her  pay  advances 
by  degrees  as  her  skill  increases,  but,  as  one  employer  put  it,  she  does 
not  become  a  **real  milliner^'  for  2  years.  Now  it  is  a  self-evident 
fact  that  both  the  seasonal  aspect  of  the  trade  and  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  which  prevails  with  most  milliners  tend  to  exclude 
the  girl  who  by  reason  of  economic  pressure  is  obliged  to  get  to  work 
as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  and  to  attract  the  girl  who  can  afford  to 
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wait  for  the  higher  wage  which  comes  with  experience  and  a  high 
degree  of  skill.  Yet  all  the  milliners  visited  reported  a  great  number 
of  girls  from  whom  to  choose.  Reports  from  51  workers  in  the 
millinery  trade  showed  that  40  per  cent  were  high-school  girls  and  50 
percent  from  the  ninth  grade,  while  none  had  ever  worked  in  unskilled 
industries.  So  that  in  dealing  with  the  millinery  situation,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  child's  economic  ability  to  avaU  herself  of  trade  training 
need  not  enter  into  the  discussion.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
child  who  can  afford  to  go  into  millinery  can  afford  to  go  to  a  trade 
school. 

The  question  which  does  confront  us,  the  one  which  some  milliners 
ask,  is  whether  apprenticeship  in  a  millinery  workroom  does  not  give 
the  child  a  better  equipment  than  the  training  which  a  trade  school 
could  offer?  A  survey  of  the  situation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  system  of  apprenticeship  leaves  much  to  be  desired  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  prospective  learner.  Even  with  the  mini- 
mum age  limit  at  16,  as  is  the  case  in  most  millinery  shops,  there 
seems  to  be  maladjustment  and  waste.  Only  3  of  the  milliners 
interviewed  were  able  to  say  that  most  of  their  apprentices  ''made 
good,"  and  1  of  these  3  would  not  take  any  learners  who  were  not 
experienced  sewers.  Two  milliners  said  they  used  their  apprentices 
each  year  with  no  thought  of  retaining  them  j^hen  they  reached  the 
point  where  they  could  demand  pay.  What,  then,  can  the  trade 
school  give  these  girls  which  the  shops  can  not  give  them  ?  A  train- 
ing under  teachers  who  can  take  time  enough  to  give  each  girl  a 
thorough  try  out,  their  aim  ,being  to  develop  individual  efficiency, 
even  though  the  process  may  be  long  and  unremunerative. 

The  labor  situation  in  the  millinery  trade  in  Worcester,  therefore, 
is  much  less  serious  than  in  the  dressmaking  trade.  There  is  an 
annual  demand  for  about  50  young  girls  now,  showing  opportunity 
for  larger  numbers  than  in  the  dressmaking  trade.  The  opportunity 
is  small  for  the  girl  of  not  much  skill,  but  larger  for  the  fairly  skilled 
worker — that  is,  for  the  expert  maker — and  fair  for  the  skilled  trim- 
mer. The  pay  for  the  expert  maker  is  good  and  for  the  skiUed  trimmer 
excellent.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  season  in  the  millinery 
trade  is  short. 

Girls  must  be  fairly  efficient  to  enter  and  to  continue  in  the  trade. 
Its  workers  are  necessarily  a  selected  few,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
they  must  have  natural  abUity  and  millinery  taste.  Moreover,  they 
must  acquire  ability  to  sew  and  deftness  in  handling  materials  which 
can  be  developed  with  training.  One  milliner  says  that  one  of  the 
requisites  of  millinery  workers  in  a  town  like  Worcester  is  the  ability 
to  make  things  over;  to  renovate,  rearrange,  freshen  up  old  mate- 
rials, requiring  a  large  amount  of  ingenuity.  Second,  the  girl  who 
desires  to  go  into  millinery  must  be  efficient,  but  one  who  need  not 
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acquire  immediate  economic  independence,  because  the  trade  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  profession.  She  must  be  the  girl  with  small 
necessity  for  economic  independence  or  a  larger  wage  for  sometime 
to  come.  The  more  efficient  girl  without  economic  independence 
may  be  able  to  go  into  the  trade,  and  by  a  brave  struggle  succeed, 
by  filling  in  her  dull  seasons  with  anything  which  she  may  find  to  do ; 
but  for  the  less  efficient  it  would  be  questionable. 

A  possible  solution  for  the  problem  of  a  secondary  trade  appears 
in  the  valentine  and  fancy  paper-goods  factory  of  Worcester.  The 
proprietor  of  the  factory  thought  a  large  number  of  his  workers — 
he  employs  200  in  the  busy  season — came  from  the  millinery  shops. 
Unfortunately,  at  present  the  busy  seasons  overlap  somewhat.  The 
time  of  maximum  employment  in  the  valentine  factoiy  is  from  Sep- 
tember to  December,  although  the  work  continues  through  January 
and  February.  The  busy  season  for  millinery  is  September  and 
October,  and  for  some  workers,  November.  Since  the  valentines, 
cards,  etc.,  are  made  for  the  next  year's  sale,  the  question  arises  if 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  shift  the  season  somewhat  in  the  valentine 
factory.  Millinery  workers  might  be  shifted  during  their  dull  season 
into  such  a  factoiy,  and  if  they  proved  their  superior  ability  this 
change  would  probably  come  about  of  itself.  The  summer  season 
usually  brings  opportunities  in  the  hotels  at  summer  resorts  for  girls 
who  are  economically  dependent.  If  some  such  adjustments  with 
secondary  occupations  could  be  made,  the  economically  dependent 
girl  who  may  chance  to  have  real  ability  and  efficiency  along  lines 
of  millinery  art  may  find  great  opportupity  to  enter  and  develop  her 
art  in  the  trade. 

What  significance,  then,  has  this  situation  for  the  trade  school) 
There  would  be,  without  doubt,  a  demand  on  the  part  of  a  fair 
number  for  a  short  course,  which  might  be  offered  to  the  younger 
girls  in  the  trade  school.  There  certainly  seems  to  be  opportunity 
for  advanced  and  medium  dull-season  courses  or  evening  courses,  since 
there  is  a  dull  season  of  3  months  in  the  winter  and  3  months  in  the 
summer,  and  since  the  reports  of  milliners  seem  to  show  a  large  num- 
ber of  girls  not  immediately  economically  independent. .  Finally,  this 
economic  condition  might  seem  to  indicate  a  moderate  demand  for 
longer  courses  of  2  years. 


Worcester  is  a  city  of  factory  industries  which  employ  more  than 
8,000  women.  Four  industries — machine  operating,  textiles,  wire 
and  metal  goods,  and  paper  goods—receive  90  per  cent  of  these 
women. 
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L  THE  EXODUS  OF  YOUNG  GIRLS  FROM  SCHOOLS. 

These  industries  offer  openings  for  a  large  number  of  young  girls. 
In  1910,  700  employment  certificates  were  issued  to  14  and  15  year 
old  girls  leaving  school  to  go  to  work,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over 
.1905.  Sixty  per  cent  of  these  girls  were  14  years  of  age,  and  more 
than  one-half  had  not  reached  the  ninth  grade  in  school.  Of  214 
homes  visited,  the  majority  on  a  conservative  estimate  showed  that 
economic  pressure  was  not  the  impelling  force  of  the  large  outgo  of 
young  girls.  Yet  25  per  cent  of  these  girls  had  left  before  reaching 
the  seventh  grade,  and  71  per  cent  were  from  Swedish,  Irish,  and 
American  families.  Such  facts  seem  to  indicate  the  need  of  addi- 
tional lines  of  training  not  yet  provided  by  the  public  schools  which 
will  meet  the  demands  of  the  "motor-minded"  girls  who  are  not 
forced  by  economic  pressure  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  allows. 


Two  great  industries  draw  more  than  half  these  girls  just  out  of 
school.  The  machine-operating  trades  drew  38  per  cent,  the  corset 
factories  receiving  the  larger  proportion — 28  per  cent,  and  the  textile 
mills  18  per  cent  of  last  year's  outgo.  The  other  half  are  employed 
in  mercantile  establishments,  metal  trade  and  paper  goods,  various 
forms  of  clothing  manufactures,  and  scattering  industries  which  can 
not  be  considered  from  the  industry  point  of  view. 


The  little  girl  of  14  or  16  has  opportunity  to  enter  only  unskilled 
work,  or  "blind-alley"  occupations.  Even  in  the  machine-operating 
trades,  where  there  might  seem  to  be  opportunity  for  rise  and  financial 
advance,  the  opportunity  is  apparent  rather  than  real;  for  here,  too, 
young  girls  must  begin  on  the  unskilled,  monotonous,  and  mechanical 
work.  A  large  proportion  of  the  girls  either  (1 )  lose  the  capacity  for 
or  fail  to  develop  the  intelligence  and  responsibility  necessary  for  a 
higher  grade  of  work;  (2)  become  impatient  with  the  monotony  and 
discouraged  with  the  outlook;  or  (3)  are  laid  off  in  slack  season  and 
drop  out  of  the  trade.  The  masses  of  the  young  girls,  therefore,  not 
easily  adapting  themselves  to  the  preliminary  processes,  drift  from 
one  place  to  another,  thus  learning  or  becoming  proficient  in  no  one 
trade.  Hence  arises  the  army  of  drifters  and  unskilled  laborers. 
When  they  reach  the  age  which  makes  them  eligible  for  the  better 
trades,  such  as  high-class  machine  operating,  dressmaking,  and  milli- 
nery, they  have  not  the  capacity  for  taking  advantage  of  the  better 
opportunities.  The  more  skilled  industries  have  no  satisfactory 
system  of  training  the  prospective  worker  for  the  trade,  so  that  the 
mass  of  workers  who  begin  work  in  the  unskilled  trades  remain 
there  and  have  no  way  of  bettering  their  condition. 


n.  INDUSTRIES  WHICH  TOUNO  GIRLS  ENTER. 


m.  KINDS  OF  WORK  OPEN  TO  YOUNG  GIRLS. 
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IV.  WOMEN-EMPLOTINO  INDUSTRIBS. 

A.  The  unskilled  industries. — Of  the  four  factory  women-employing 
industries,  the  unskilled  trades — textiles,  metals,  and  paper  goods — 
employ  48  per  cent  of  the  women  workers.  These  trades  in  them- 
selves offer  little  outlook  either  for  self-development  or  for  social 
advancement.  The  workers  in  the  trade  are,  therefore,  all  the  more 
in  need  of  opportunity  for  supplementary  trade  development.  Never- 
theless, there  would  probably  be  small  opportunity  for  .  these  workers 
to  profit  by  such  courses  offered  in  a  technical  or  trade  school 
except  in  evening  schools  for  the  more  mature  worker.  A  large  num- 
ber even  then  could  not  be  reached  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
ten-hour  working  day  on  the  physical  strength  of  the  woman  worker. 
In  the  textile  trades  alone  is  found  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  girls 
to  make  part  time  work  feasible.  These  are  the  workers  who  leave 
school  at  an  early  age.  Therefore,  it  is  through  the  unskilled  indus- 
tries employing  children  that  these  workers  must  be  reached  during 
the  14  to  16  year  old  period. 

B,  The  skilled  industries — {1)  Machine  operating:  Machine  opera- 
ting, the  remaining  factory  industry,  employing  52  per  cent  of  the 
women  factory  workers,  presents  a  stage  of  transition  from  the  un- 
skilled to  the  skilled  trades.  Certain  phases  of  machine  operating, 
such  as  stitching  on  canvas  goods  and  overalls,  hemstitching,  and 
tucking  ruffles  in  muslin  underwear,  and  the  simpler  and  more  me- 
chanical processes  in  the  corset  factories,  can  not  be  called  more  than 
low-grade  filled  work  and  hence  conmiand  a  wage  ranging  from  $5 
to  $10.  On  the  other  hand,  making  the  finer,  more  expensive  corset, 
and  certain  processes  in  the  better  grade  lingerie  require  a  fair  degree 
of  skill,  and  good  workers  can  conmiand  from  $10  to  $15.  Machine 
operating  in  the  shoe  factory  also  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill,  the 
less  skilled  operators  receiving  from  $8  to  $12,  while  the  highly  skilled 
workers  range  from  $10  to  $25.  Since,  however,  there  are  no  facto- 
ries in  Worcester  which  produce  a  high  grade  of  women's  clothing, 
there  is  not  the  opportunity  for  highly  skilled  workers  on  the  lighter 
and  more  agreeable  materials  that  is  open  to  machine  operators  in 
New  York  or  Boston.  Increased  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
might  perhaps  be  instrumented  in  inducing  the  manufacturers  of 
Worcester  to  expand  their  business  by  the  introduction  of  a  finer 
grade  product.  The  introduction  of  a  trade  school  might,  therefore, 
augur  the  development  of  a  more  desirable  product,  hence  broader 
opportunity  for  highly  skilled  workers. 

The  study  of  machine  operating,  therefore,  shows  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  factories  demanding  ordinary  machine  stitchers  at  a 
usual  wage  of  $7  or  $8;  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  better  class  woik 
requiring  a  higher  degree  of  skill,  as  in  the  better  corset  factory, 
where  a  wage  of  $12  to  $15  may  be  secured;  and  finally,  opportunity 
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for  a  large  number  of  operators  in  the  manufacture  of  lingerie,  with 
a  range  of  from  $5  to  $15  but  a  usual  wage  of  $8. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  trade  is  not  one  to 
attract  the  girl  of  great  ability,  but  rather  the  girl  of  moderate  ability 
or  the  girl  in  pressing  need  of  economic  independence. 

(2)  Dressmaking, — ^But  two  industries  in  Worcester  oflfer  opportu- 
nity for  a  high  grade  of  skill,  dressmaking  and  millinery.  The  dress- 
making field  is  restricted  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prospective 
worker  in  two  ways;  first,  because  of  the  small  number  of  large  shops, 
and,  second,  because  of  the  comparatively  few  highly  paid  positions, 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  small  shop.  This  may,  however,  be  due 
partly  to  the  dearth  of  skilled  workers  in  the  trade.  This  dearth  of 
workers  has  come  (1)  because  of  the  disappearance  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  as  a  means  of  access  to  the  trade,  (2)  because  the  dress- 
making trade  has  more  of  a  professional  character  and  necessitates  a 
longer  period  for  training  and  development,  and  (3)  because  of  the 
increasingly  higher  degree  of  natural  ability  and  artistic  taste  required 
by  the  trade. 

The  dressmaking  trade  is  therefore  primarily  a  trade  for  the  girl  of 
natural  and  artistic  taste  and  the  girl  without  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate economic  independence.  There  are  openings  for  only  about  20 
young  workers,  with  a  year's  training,  to  enter  the  trade  each  year  at 
present.  The  outlook  as  to  numbers  and  large  pay  is  not,  imder  the 
existing  system,  very  great,  though  the  availability  of  trained  workers 
might  enlarge  the  opportunity  both  for  larger  numbers  and  for  higher 
pay.  Plain  sewers  in  custom  shops  or  corset  factories  receive  from 
$6  to  $10,  a  few  head  waist  and  sleeve  girls  range  from  $12  to  $18,  and 
two  head  waist  girb  receive  $20  and  $25,  respectively.  The  begin- 
nings only  of  specialized  work  and  workers  can  be  seen  at  present. 
The  large  opportunity  is  distinctly  that  of  the  day  worker  at  from 
$1  to  $3.50  per  day,  and  the  independent  worker,  whose  wage  possi- 
bilities can  not  be  discovered.  This  requires,  however,  larger  expe- 
rience than  is  apparently  now  available  through  shops. 

(S)  MiUinery, — Millinery,  unlike  dressmaking,  still  retains  a  system 
of  apprenticeship  by  which  young  girls  can  learn  the  trade.  The 
labor  situation,  therefore,  is  less  serious  than  in  the  dressmaking 
trade.  Millinery,  like  dressmaking,  is  primarily  a  trade  for  the  girl  of 
natural  and  artistic  ability,  and  even  more  than  dressmaking  a  trade 
for  the  girl  without  the  necessity  of  immediate  economic  independ- 
ence, because  of  the  short  seasons.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  millinery 
trade  can  choose  from  many  aspirants  to  the  trade. 

The  shops  of  Worcester  oflfer  opportunity  for  about  50  new  workers 
annually  under  the  present  system  and  about  200  altogether.  The 
trade  has  two  fairly  definite  divisions.  One,  requiring  deftness  and 
some  millinery  taste,  employs  the  majority  of  workers,  called  ^'mak- 
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era/'  who  range  from  $3  to  $10.  The  other,  requiring  a  high  d^ree  of 
artistic  sense  and  skill,  offers  opportunity  for  a  smaller  number,  but  at 
a  higher  wage.  The  ordinary  trimmers  range  from  $12  to  $20,  though 
two  were  discovered  at  $25,  and  one  in  charge  of  a  large  force  at  $45. 


The  industries  in  which  women  are  and  can  be  employed  in  large 
numbers  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

1 .  These  are  industries  in  which  the  processes  are  so  mechanical  that 
but  little  training  is  required  for  their  operation,  such  as  the  textile 
mills,  the  paper  industries,  and  the  metfd  trades.  In  the  paper  and 
metal  industries  comparatively  few  young  girls  are  employed.  There- 
fore, their  training  must  have  been  reached  either  by  remaining  in 
school  until  they  were  16  or  17,  or  while  they  were  engaged  in  some 
of  the  child-employing  industries.  For  such  trades,  consequently,  the 
industrial  training  must  either  be  offered  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
lar school  work,  or  in  connection  with  the  child-employing  industries, 
as  part-time  (continuation)  instruction  or  as  evening  work  for  the 
older  girl.  In  the  textile  industries,  however,  girls  are  being  employed. 
Here,  also,  is  the  problem  of  all  our  great  textile  centers.  Since  the 
industry  itself  has  but  little  promise  for  the  woman,  it  would  seem 
that  the  girls  here  employed  should  be  given  some  part-time  (con- 
tinuation) instruction,  which  would  develop  greater  intelligence  in 
their  industry  and  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  those  trade 
processes  which  would  enable  them  to  contribute  to  their  economic 
welfare  in  the  home,  such  as  the  use  of  the  needle  and  the  knowledge 
of  domestic  work.  This  type  of  evening  courses  for  mature  workers 
is  doubtless  that  which  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  other  trades  (metal  and  paper  trades).  Similarly,  the  mercantile 
establishments  attract  163  girls  and  afford  one  of  the  chief  avenues 
through  which  girls  who  wiU  enter  other  industries  later  may  be 
reached.  If  they  can  not  be  drawn  away  for  trade  courses,  they  should 
be  taught,  as  would  the  girls  in  the  textile  industry,  through  part- 
time  instruction. 

2.  The  second  group  of  industries  contains  those  in  which  the 
processes  require  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  skill  according  to  the 
type  of  work  being  done,  and  for  which  there  is  a  possibiUty  of  funda- 
mental training  which  shall  not  only  contribute  greater  intelligence 
in  the  less  skilled  part  of  the  processes,  but  shall  afford  a  power  to 
advance  to  the  more  highly  skilled  work;  such  an  industry  is  the 
machine-operating  industry.  The  training  for  this  industry  must 
always  be  considered  as  looking  toward  a  probable  medium  wage  as 
great  as  in  any  of  the  other  industries  and  toward  work  far  more 
desirable  in  character,  but  at  the  same  time  offering  a  possibility  for 
the  more  intelligent  to  attain  a  wage  suitable  for  highly  skilled  work. 


V.  CONCLUSION. 
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There  are  in  this  industry  large  numbers  of  children,  as  has  been 
shown.  The  majority  of  these  children  do  not  pass  up  into  the 
advanced  work  and  should  be  drawn  away  from  the  industry  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  course,  as  seems  possible,  so  that  when  they  do  enter 
these  unskilled  parts  of  the  trade  their  knowledge  and  their  intelli- 
gence will  afford  them  opportunity  for  continuous  advancement. 
Or  to  these  children  should  be  given  part-time  instruction  which 
would  fit  them  for  the  skilled  processes,  and  enable  them  to  pass  on 
to  the  higher  type  of  machine  operating. 

This  is  the  great  industry  for  women  in  Worcester  in  which  there 
is  a  possibility  for  training  and  for  the  development  of  skill.  It  is, 
therefore,  upon  this  industry  that  training  should  be  concentrated, 
giving  as  large  an  opportunity  as  the  children  will  accept  for  shorter 
or  longer  preparation,  in  the  technique  of  machine  operating,  but 
supplementing  this  course  with  training  in  the  needle  trade  and  in 
domestic  economy.  It  seems  probable  that  any  plan  for  training 
should  also  contemplate  three  features  as  a  later  development. 
Part-time  training  might  be  anticipated  for  the  younger  girls  who 
can  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  full  time  for  even  a  short  period; 
specialized  operating  for  those  who  have  been  able  to  take  only  a 
short  period  of  training;  and  evening  work  on  special  machines  for  the 
ambitious'  young  woman  who  is  now  in  the  industry. 

3.  The  group  of  industries  in  which  there  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
most  highly  skilled  work  and  therefore  for  the  highest  industrial 
opportunity  and  wage,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  is  found  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Worcester. 

In  dressmaking,  the  outlook  is  distinctly  for  the  mature  and  ind^ 
pendent  worker.  But  the  field  is  extremely  limited,  and  the  means 
by  which  the  young  worker,  even  with  a  certain  amount  of  training, 
can  secure  exiperience  or  training  are  lacking.  Both  of  those  con- 
ditions are  due  to  the  small  number  and  small  size  of  the  specialized 
shops.  Both  offer  special  problems  for  solution  in  connection  with 
trade  training,  and  must  affect  the  kind  and  length  of  courses  given. 
Only  a  small  number,  perhaps  not  to  exceed  20,  should  therefore  be 
given  a  short  or  one  year  course  of  training,  since  opportunity  to  enter 
the  trade  at  the  bottom  and  work  up  is  at  present  so  limited.  Simi- 
larly, longer  courses,  two,  three,  or  four  years,  in  which  the  more 
advanced  principles  are  taught,  seem  essential.  Dull-season  courses 
for  the  girl  with  a  shorter  preparation,  or  evening  courses  teaching 
certain  definite  parts  of  the  trade  to  the  older  girl  with  a  professional 
attitude,  would  probably  necessarily  follow  in  the  development  of  the 
training.  To  this  work,  therefore,  would  be  directed  the  girl  with  that 
type  of  abihty  which  makes  for  success  in  the  trade,  and  only  the  girl 
without  pressure  for  immediate  self  support,  or  with  force  of  char- 
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acter  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a  long  and  unpaid  or 
low-paid  apprenticeship  period. 

Millinery  is  also  a  highly  skilled  trade  with  limited  opportunities 
in  Worcester,  as  it  now  exists.  Consisting  of  small  shops  with  a  few 
helpers,  it  doubtless  affords  better  opportunities  proportionately  than 
dressmaking,  with  the  exception  that  the  seasons  are  very  short. 
But  the  call  is  chiefly  for  the  skilled  maker  and  the  trimmer.  The 
girls  who  now  enter  are  usually  more  mature  and  less  self  dependent, 
but  the  apprenticeship  training  is  apparently  unsatisfactory.  One 
or  two  year  courses  therefore  seem  desirable,  and  a  scheme  for  dull- 
season  courses  would  probably  be  distinctly  popular. 

4.  A  trade  school  for  girls  in  Worcester  should  certainly  empha- 
size the  courses  in  machine  operating  and  part-time  instruction. 
Here  is  a  field  for  constructive  work  and  distinct  initiative.  The 
city  must  face  the  problems  of  all  large  industrial  centers,  but  it 
differs  from  Boston  or  Jt^ew  York  in  that  it  does  not  have  the  large 
demand  for  the  highest  type  of  feminized  industries.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  differs,  probably,  from  the  textile  centers  in  that  it  has  a 
very  large  and  rapidly  growing  industry  which  demands  the  skill 
gained  in  the  factory.  •  In  this  respect  it  will  therefore  doubtless 
teach  such  centers  as  parts  of  Boston,  the  shoe  centers  of  the  State, 
and  similar  industrial  towns. 

The  trade  school  can  not  properly  duplicate  the  Boston  trade 
school.  It  will  contain  the  same  trades,  but  the  emphasis  and  pro- 
portion must  be  different.  The  Boston  trade  school  did  and  should 
accentuate  the  dressmaking  and  the  millinery  as  the  best  fields  for 
girls  with  certain  aptitudes,  and  as  unrestricted  in  types  of  develop- 
ment. The  Worcester  trade  school  must  offer  these  trades  with 
guarded  care  as  to  numbers,  types  of  girls,  and  types  of  opportunities. 
The  Boston  trade  school  offered  machine  operating,  but  it  has  been 
properly  an  outgrowth  of  experience  and  dependent  on  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  school.  The  Worcester  trade  school  should  attack  this 
trade  as  its  most  important  and  most  immediate  problem. 

These  conclusions  suggest,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  a  trade 
school  with  a  short  course  in  machine  operating.  Instruction  should 
be  given  to  a  fairly  large  group  at  once  in  order  to  demonstrate  its 
efficiency.  It  may  prove  necessary  to  secure  part-time  cooperation 
with  some  machine-operating  industry  as  an  entering  wedge,  or  to 
consider  such  a  scheme  as  feasible  for  the  immediate  futm-e.  It 
should  look  forward  to  rapid  development  in  the  variety  of  special- 
ized machines;  to  tapid  increase  in  the  number  to  whom  instruction 
could  be  given;  and  in  the  length  of  course  which  shall  be  offered, 
either  increasing  the  unit  of  time  or  introducing  larger  units.  The 
trade  school  should  also  offer  one-year  courses  in  dressmaking  and 
Qullinery  at  once.   These  will  be  doubtless  limited  in  size  at  first  by 
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the  number  of  applicants^  but  the  effort  should  be  to  restrict  the 
number  admitted  to  these  courses,  and  development  should  distinctly 
be  in  the  introduction  of  longer  unit  courses.  Dull-season  courses 
and  evening  courses  will  doubtless  in  time  demand  consideration. 
The  trade  school  will  surely  feel  itself  bound  in  due  time  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  larger  number  of  workers  in  the  machine-operating 
industry,  through  part-time  courses.  It  also  will  have  before  it  in 
the  future  the  welfare  of  the  young  workers  in  textiles  and  in  the 
mercantile  establishments,  unless  they  may  have  been  drawn  away 
from  these  less  desirable  occupations.  The  necessity  for  the  imme- 
diate and  intensive  attention  to  machine  operating  indicates  the 
importance  of  securing  opportunity  for  solid  permanent  and  expand- 
ing housing,  in  order  that  installing  machines  should  be  conducted 
as  economically  as  possible. 

Vm.  PRESENTATION  OF  MATERIAL  IN  TABULAR  FORM. 


Table  I. — Showing  women-employing  industries  of  Worcester, 
(Based  on  factory  Inspector's  report.) 


Industries. 

Number 
of  estal>> 
lish- 
ments 
reported. 

Number  employed. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys.» 

Girls." 

7 

ae 

6 
10 
13 
4 
4 
18 
2 
5 

39 
34 

1,131 
703 

1,786 

1,513 
229 

1,028 
332 

2,926 
130 
901 

9,024 

1,423 

732 
102 
152 
576 

399 
601 

1,634 
937 
229 
103 
299 

1,364 
95 
809 

1,107 
375 

14 

10 
22 
149 
39 

25 

925 
33 
1,562 
35 
92 
7,917 
1,048 

37 

13 
59 
121 
2 
4 

62 
36 

129 

222 
57 

1  MIsoellaDeous:  2  emery  liactories;  4  piano  factories;  1  drug;  2  food;  1  printer;  4  casket  f^tories;  1  ma- 
chinery brash;  1  comb;  1  cigar;  1  yeasi;  1  dyeworlcs;  6  paper-bag  tBCtofms;  1  bookbinding;  6  newspaper; 
1  heel;  1  unclassified. 

*  Indaded  onder  men. 

I  Included  under  women. 


Of  the  women-employing  industries  of  Worcester,  envelopes  and 
paper  goods,  narrow  fabric,  textiles,  thread,  and  wire  and  metal  goods 
employ  almost  one-half  (47  per  cent).  Boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
corset,  and  muslin  underwear  employ  about  two-fifths  (43  per  cent) 
of  the  women. 
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Table  11.— Showing  women-employing  industries  visited} 


Industries. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 
visited. 


Number  employed. 


Total.    Women.  Qlrte. 


Boots  and  sboos 

Clothing  

Corsets  

Dressmaking. . . 

MiUlsery  

Paper  goods.... 

Textiles  

Underwear  

MisoeUaneous*.. 


145 

359 
3,834 
307 
376 
663 
807 
570 
137 


107 
341 
1,965 
191 
340 
535 
756 
500 
87 


68 

18 
360 
16 
37 
118 
51 
30 


I  The  difference  In  the  date  of  visit  may  explain  the  discrepancies  between  these  figures  and  those 
reported  by  the  factory  inspector,  as  shown  in  Table  I.  This  statement  does  not  include  some  estabUsb- 
ments  vlsiied  which  were  not  on  the  inspection  Ust.  Hence,  totals  used  in  the  text  are  often  fbrmed  by 
a  combination  of  the  reports  of  the  inspector  and  of  the  investieator. 

s  Miscellaneous:  1  leather-goods  ftotory;  1  thread  factory;  1  wire  factory;  1  ftocy-biscuit  factory. 

The  representative  character  of  the  study  will  be  seen  from  the 
foUowing  proportion  of  industries  which  were  visited  and  studied: 

Boots  and  shoes. — 3  out  of  7  establishments  employing  27  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  the  trade. 

Clothing. — ^All  the  clothing  establishments. 

Corsets. — 3  out  of  6  establishments  employing  more  than  the  total 
number  reported  by  the  factory  inspector. 

Envelopes  and  paper  goods. — 3  out  of  10  establishments  employing 
57  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  trade. 

Textiles. — 5  out  of  the  18  textile  manufacturing  establishments 
employing  55  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  trade. 

Muslin  underwear. — ^All  of  the  underwear  factories. 

Table  III. — Showing  ages  of  girls  {727)  leaving  school  during  the  year  September,  1909, 

to  September,  1910,  according  to  age  and  schooling  certificates} 
Age.  Number. 

Under  14  yeara  of  age  '   7 

14  and  under  15   431 

15  and  under  16   177 

16  and  under  17   24 

17  and  under  18   4 

UnclasBified   84 


Total. 


727 


Table  IV. — Showing  grade  of  leaving  school  during  the  year  September,  1909,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1910,  according  to  age  and  schooling  certificates. 


Grade.  Nnmber. 

Ninth  grade  130 

High  school   44 

Unclassified  180 


Grade.  Number. 

Third  grade   6 

Fourth  grade   2 

Fifth  grade   53 

Sixth  grade   89 

Seventh  grade   127  Total  727 

Eighth  grade   96 

1  Sixty  per  cent  of  these  girls  who  had  left  school  were  only  14  years  did. 

sunder  14  years  of  age,  7,  vis:  11  years  10  months,  13  years 2  months,  13  years5  months,  3  of  13 yean 
10  months,  and  3  of  13  yean  11  months. 
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So  far  as  the  age  and  schooling  certificates  enlighten  us,  17  per  cent 
of  those  who  reached  the  ninth  grade  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  the  statistics  on  this  point  are  undoubtedly  incomplete. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  girls  withdrawing  from  school  the  past 
year  left  before  completing  the  six;th  grade.  About  one-third  dropped 
out  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  More  than  one-half  dropped 
out  before  reaching  the  ninth  grade. 


Table  V. — Showing  educational  status  of  £14  families  visited. 


Number. 
....  6 


Educated  

Intelligent   124 

Ignorant   44 

Unclassified   40 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  girls  leaving  in  the  past  year  who  were 
visited  came  from  intelligent  families. 

Table  VI. — Showing  types  ofhoTnes,  on  same  basis  as  Table  V, 

Comfortable   118 

Lacking  in  comfort   36 

Poor   34 

Unclassified   26 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  these  girls  visited  came  from  really  comfort- 
able homes. 

One-half,  on  a  very  conservative  estimate,  left  school  without 
economic  pressure;  and  of  these  almost  one-half  were  14  years  old, 
25  per  cent  had  not  reached  the  seventh  grade,  and  60  per  cent  could 
not  have  passed  the  ninth-grade  test. 

Table  YlL^Shomng  nativity  of  £14  girls  visited. 


Visit«d  in  homes: 

Scandinavian   46 

Irish   44 

American   40 

English...*   17 

Canadian   14 

Russian   9 

Italian   7 

Jew    1 

Finn   1 

Syrian   1 

Lithuanian   1 

Pole   1 

Turk   1 

Scotch   4 

German   2 

Colored   1 

No  dato   24 


old.  old. 
Leaving  without  economic  pressure: 

Swede   14 

American   10 

Irish   9 

French   5 

Canadian   3 


14 

8 
9 
2 
5 
4 


English   1 

Italian   1 

Russian  Jew   1 

Pole   1 

Scotch   1 

Russian   1 

NodatA  125 
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Table  VIII. — Showing  occupation  of  girls  who  left  school  during  the  year  1909-10. 
{Based  on  age  and  schooling  certificates.) 

Mercantile  establishmenta   163 

Manu^tures  549 

Miscellaneous  -   15 

Total   727 

Xa)  According  to  industry: 


Manufactures  into  which  girls  go  from  school  (showing  the  predominance  of  one 
great  type  of  industry — machine  operating — as  a  girl-employing  industry). 

Girls. 


CoisetB  and  accessories   206 

Textiles,  spinning,  knitting   104 

Metal  trades   71 

Paper  goods   46 

Clothing,  factory  product   36 

Shoes  and  leather   33 

Food  and  drug  products   21 

Millinery   8 

Novelties   5 

Dressmaking   3 

Brushes,  combs,  rubber   3 

Laundry   4 

Printing   2 

Piano  company   1 

Vaudeville   1 

Miscellaneous   5 

Total   549 


Of  the  727  girls,  22  per  cent  entered  mercantile  establishments, 
75  per  cent  went  into  manufactures,  38  per  cent  entered  machine-oper- 
ating trades,  and  28  per  cent  entered  corset  factories. 


(6)  According  to  type  of  industry: 

1.  Unskilled  trades — 

Textiles,  spinning,  knitting   104 

Metal   71 

Paper   46 

Food  and  drugs   21 

Novelties   5 

Brushes,  combs,  rubber   3 

Piano   1 

Vaudeville  ,   1 

Miscellaneous   5 

Total   257 

2.  Medium  skilled  trades — 

Corsets  and  accessories   206 

Clothing   36 

Shoes  and  leather   33 

Laundry   4 

Printing   2 

Total   281 
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(5)  According  to  type  of  indttstry — Continued. 
3.  Skilled  trades- 
Millinery  

Dreesmaking  


8 
3 


Total 


11 


Of  these  girls,  22  per  cent  entered  mercantile  establishments,  35  per 
cent  entered  unskilled  industries,  39  per  cent  entered  medium  skilled 
industries,  and  1  per  cent  entered  skilled  industries. 

No  tabular  statement  of  the  wages  and  conditions  in  the  industries 
is  presented,  since  the  studies  are  type  studies  only. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  D.  O.,  March  20, 191S. 


Sir:  The  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demog- 
raphy, held  in  Washington  City  in  the  autumn  of  1912,  was  a  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  sanitation  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  people.  The  exhibi- 
tion held  in  connection  with  the  congress  was  instructive  in  many 
ways,  and  contained  much  of  interest  to  those  who  are  responsible, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  health  of  children. 

The  first  section  of  the  accompanying  manuscript  contains  brief 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
exhibits,  and  comprehensive  summaries  of  their  meaning.  The 
second  section  consists  of  excerpts  and  summaries  containing  the 
gist  of  some  of  the  most  important  papers  read  at  the  congress.  I 
believe  both  will  be  permanently  helpful  to  teachers,  school  oflScers, 
and  others  interested  in  the  health  of  children  and  the  sanitation  of 
homes,  schools,  and  other  places  in  which  they  work.  I  therefore 
recommend  the  publication  of  the  manuscript  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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mTRODUOTIOK 


The  exhibition  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Sche- 
reschewsky,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygieije  and 
Demography  held  in  Washington  the  latter  part  of  September,  1912, 
was  in  many  regards  a  remarkable  one.  To  those  who  had  no  time 
to  spare  in  making  a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  the  mate- 
rials and  facts  presented,  as  well  as  to  those  who  strolled  through  the 
various  sections  out  of  mere  curiosity,  the  multiplicity  of  details  was 
doubtless  overpowering  and  perplexing.  Those,,  however,  who  had 
time  to  examine  carefully  and  to  classify  and  unify  the  complex 
materials  presented,  saw  that  comparatively  few  hygienic  principles 
were  involved. 

When  people  have  pure  food,  pure  water,  pm^  air,  and  are  freed 
from  the  dust  of  houses,  streets,  and  manufactiuing  industries; 
when  they  have  good  Ught  and  abundant  sunshine,  sanitary  houses, 
bams,  and  outbuildings;  when  they  are  protected  from  germ- 
carrying  agencies,  such  as  flies,  mosquitoes,  rats,  mice,  and  all  such 
pests;  when  they  are  protected  from  people  who  are  carriers  of  dis- 
ease germs,  and  taught  how  to  disinfect  their  homes  and  conmiimities; 
when  they  are  taught  to  work  and  play,  eat  and  sleep,  dress  and 
bathe,  according  to  the  laws  of  health;  when  they  learn  to  care  for 
their  teeth  and  their  eyes,  the  main  problems  of  hygienic  Uving  will 
be  solved  and  human  life  reUeved  of  its  greatest  sources  of  suffering 
and  disease. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  Part  I  of  this  bulletin  to  describe 
in  a  brief  way  some  of  the  suggestive  exhibits  presented  in  connec- 
tion with  this  congress.  In  no  way  does  it  attempt  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole, 
but  merely  to  select  a  few  exhibits  that  had  more  or  less  direct  bear- 
ing on  school  work  and  school  conditions. 

Part  II  is  made  up  of  abstracts  from  a  few  of  the  papers  presented 
at  the  congress.  A  volume  containing  these  abstracts  was  printed  by 
the  congress  in  English,  and  those  here  reproduced  have  been  taken 
from  this  volume,  with  few  changes. 
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THE  FIFTEENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON 
HYGIENE  AND  DEMOGRAPHY. 


PART  I. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  SCHOOL  SANITATION. 


In  connection  with  the  various  State  health  exhibits,  many  photo- 
graphs of  school  buildings  were  exhibited.  Most  of  these  represented 
good  buildings,  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  in  conserving  the 
health  of  the  children.  Some  were  bad.  The  most  common  faults 
consisted  in  imperfect  illumination  and  inadequate  arrangements  for 
ventilation,  for  ridding  the  air  of  soot  and  dust,  and  for  properly 
humidifying  the  air  in  the  colder  climates. 

The  problem  of  inducing  architects  and  schoolmen  to  locate  the 
windows  in  schoolrooms  in  the  proper  places,  and  to  orientate  their 
buildings  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  the  best  possible  advantage  of  the 
light,  is,  it  seems,  an  almost  hopeless  task.  By  the  side  of  conspicu- 
ous placards  lauding  the  value  of  sunshine  as  a  disinfectant  and  of 
good  light  as  a  means  of  conserving  the  vision  of  the  children  were  to 
be  found  school  buildings  officially  commended,  but  so  constructed 
that  not  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  could  ever  ent^r  some  of  the  classrooms 
for  the  elementary  grades,  while  the  windows  were  badly  placed  in 
others.  The  officers  of  State  boards  of  health  are  doing  a  great  service, 
but  some  of  them  must  learn  that  the  correct  planning  of  a  school- 
house  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  picked  up  incidentally.  Bread  pills 
mixed  with  a  big  dose  of  dogmatic  assurance  concerning  their  curative 
properties,  discreetly  given,  might  establish  an  enviable  reputation; 
but  a  poorly  constructed  schoolhouse  demonstrates  its  defects  every 
day  to  teacher  and  pupils.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  if  State  boards  of  health 
are  going  to  take  a  large  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  that  they  will  make  a 
thoroughgoing  study  of  all  the  problems  involved. 

The  exhibition  of  knock-down  models  of  rural  schoolhouses 
presented  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  This  exhibit  consisted  of  6  models;  3  illustrating 
varieties  of  one-room  buildings,  and  1  each  of  a  two,  three,  and  four 
room  building.  The  main  purpose  of  exhibiting  these  models  was  to 
set  forth  a  plan  by  which  the  bureau  will  undertake  to  help  the  rural 
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districts  to  better  types  of  school  buildings.  The  chief  obstacle  which 
has  so  long  blocked  the  way  to  progress  in  securing  better  types  of  rural 
schoolhouses  is  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  rural  school  trustees 
to  employ  a  competent  architect  to  plan  their  buildings  and  supervise 
the  construction.  The  so-caUed  architect  and  builder,  or  more  often 
the  ordinary  ''hatchet-and-saw''  carpenter  of  the  country,  generally 
builds  a  schoolhouse  by  copying  the  plan  of  some  building  in  a  neigh- 
boring district,  which  in  turn  has  been  copied  from  some  other  one. 
As  a  result  the  progress  in  constructing  better  and  more  beautiful 
buildmgs  is  slow  and  uncertain.  It  seemed  that  progress  in  these 
regards  might  be  accelerated  and  guided  by  preparing  some  carefully 
planned  models,  in  a  knock-down  form,  to  be  sent  directly  to  district 
trustees  or  to  coimty  superintendents,  then  set  up  and  copied  by  the 
carpenters  who  are  called  on  to  build  rural  schools.  The  floor  plans, 
elevations,  and  all  parts  of  these  models  were  drawn  to  scale. 

Three  of  the  models,  2  one-teacher  buildings  and  1  three-teacher 
building,  were  constructed  by  Cooper  &  Bailey,  architects  of  Boston, 
and  1  one-teacher  building,  1  two-teacher  building,  and  1  four-teacher 
building,  were  constructed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ittner,  the  school  architect  of 
St.  Louis.  The  floor  plans  were  furnished  by  the  Division  of  School 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  DupUcates  of 
these  models  have  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  are 
loaned,  on  request,  to  those  who  can  use  them  in  building  school- 
houses. 

A  model  and  nimierous  photographs  illustrated  types  of  reenforced 
concrete  buildings.  The  model  shown  was  for  a  concrete  building 
suitable  for  use  in  a  one-teacher  district.  These  concrete  buildings 
were  designed  particularly  to  meet  the  most  advanced  demands  of 
State  regulations  for  fire  protection.  They  are  UteraUy  fireproof. 
A  special  feature  claimed  for  these  buildings  is  their  economy  from 
the  point  of  view  of  construction  and  repairs.  Public  School  No.  5, 
at  Irvington,  N.  J.,  has  been  in  use  four  years,  and  the  statement  was 
made  that  not  1  cent  has  been  spent  on  it  for  repairs.  By  the  unit 
system,  buildings  of  factory-made  concrete  parts  are  now  being  put 
up  that  "are  fireproof,  weatherproof,  dust  proof,  soundproof,  and 
sanitary,''  at  a  cost  less  than  if  built  of  brick  or  wood.  Photographs 
were  exhibited  of  many  large  school  buildings  constructed  of  reen- 
forced concrete  at  a  smaller  cost  than  the  estimates  submitted  for 
the  construction  of  the  same  in  brick  and  wood. 

Such  an  exhibit  as  this  is  encouraging,  for  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  tmder  many  conditions  the  best  and  safest  material  to  use  in  the 
construction  of  school  buildings  is  reenforced  concrete;  and  when  it 
is  found  that  the  first  cost  may  be  less  rather  than  greater,  it  will 
cause  more  school  architects  to  plan  for  the  use  of  concrete. 
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GloBS  blackboards. — Several  glass  blackboards  were  on  exhibition. 
It  is  claimed  for  these  blackboards  that  they  are  absolutely  non- 
absorbent;  that  they  will  not  crack,  craze,  or  deteriorate  in  any  way; 
that  they  are  cleaned  with  a  plain  rag  much  more  easily  than  the 
ordinary  type  of  board.  Since  the  idea  of  glass  blackboards  will  be 
new  to  many  people,  the  following  brief  description  of  how  they  may 
be  made  by  any  careful  workman  may  not  be  amiss: 

Take  a  pane  of  heavy  glass,  the  size  desired,  lay  it  fiat  on  a  table, 
and  with  good  quaUty  of  fine  emery  dust  mixed  with  a  pure  thin  oil 
scrub  it  all  over  so  as  to  cut  the  surface  evenly,  completely,  but 
lightly.  Some  skill  will  be  required  to  do  this,  but  no  one  ought  to 
fail.  Some  time  will  be  required,  and  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  pre- 
pare the  surface  satisfactorily.  When  this  is  done  roughen  the  back 
side  slightly  in  the  same  way  and  paint  it  the  color  desired. 

Set  the  glass  with  the  painted  side  against  the  wall  as  slate  is  set, 
leaving  the  finely  and  carefully  cut  surface  on  the  outside  for  the 
crayon,  and  the  board  is  ready.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  color  on  the  back  side  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  glass  itself. 
Such  a  blackboard  can  be  washed  or  scrubbed  without  damage,  and 
will  absorb  neither  oil  from  the  hands  of  the  children  nor  water  from 
a  sponge.  If  made  well  it  will  cut  the  chalk  readily,  will  show  a 
good  mark,  may  be  easily  cleaned,  and  it  improves  with  use.  Glass 
blackboards  are  the  most  sanitary  boards  thus  far  devised,  and  of 
course  will  last  indefinitely  imless  broken  by  accident. 

DHnTcing  fountains. — Various  kinds  of  sanitary  drinking  cups  and 
drinking  fountains  were  on  exhibition.  In  addition  to  those  forms 
generally  known  and  of  proved  value,  there  was  a  new  device  for 
sterilizing  drinking  cups.  This  consisted  of  four  aluminum  cups  so 
connected  with  a  machine  that  while  one  cup  is  filling,  another  is 
sterilized  by  an  alcohol  flame,  so  that  while  the  same  cups  are  used 
again  and  again,  there  is  no  need  of  anyone  drinking  from  a  cup  that 
has  not  been  thoroughly  sterilized.  This  device,  while  it  offers  an 
opportunity  for  complete  sterilization,  is  neither  practicable  for 
ordinary  school  systems  nor  absolutely  safe,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  one  child  from  drinking  a  part  of  the  water  from  a  cup  and 
then  passing  it  to  another.  Besides,  it  is  an  expensive  apparatus, 
and  Ukely  to  be  very  troublesome  for  children  to  manipulate. 

Many  varieties  of  sanitary  paper  drinking  cups  were  shown,  accom- 
panied by  convenient  devices  for  holding  them.  These  are  both 
sanitary  and  inexpensive,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  is  Ukely  to  prove 
satisfactory  where  large  numbers  of  school  children  must  drink 
quickly  and  safely.  Paper  cups  are  especially  valuable  in  hotels, 
railway  trains,  and  other  public  places  where  it  is  impracticable,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  to  use  bubbling  fountains.    They  will  not 
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prore  satisfactory  for  large  schools,  and  especially  for  the  primary 
grades. 

Several  types  of  bubblmg  fountains  in  connection  ¥rith  ordinary 
water  jars,  or  coolers,  have  been  manufactured  for  use  in  rural  schools, 
where  waterworks  systems  are  not  found,  or  even  where  a  pressure 
tank  is  not  used.  Two  kinds  of  such  fountains  Were  on  exhibition. 
These  will  prove  very  helpful  to  country  and  village  schools,  and 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  are  seeking  to  avoid  the  menace  of 
dirty  buckets  and  common  drinking  cups. 

There  were  two  exhibits  of  paper  towels  for  use  in  schools  and  in 
pubUc  places  generally.  The  use  of  these  towels  will  greatly  sim- 
plify the  problems  of  cleanliness  and  prevent  the  possibiUty  of  the 
spread  of  eye  or  skin  diseases.  They  are  put  up  on  rollers  and  in 
pads,  so  that  they  may  be  used  economically  and  with  perfect  clean- 
Uness.  Where  carefully  supervised,  and  where  the  children  are 
taught  to  use  them  properly,  they  have  proved  acceptable  and  have 
brought  great  rehef  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  individual 
toweb.  The  use  of  the  common  roller  towel  in  schools  or  public 
places  should  be  forbidden  by  law  everywhere. 

Among  other  materials,  devices,  etc.,  included  in  the  exhibition^ 
which  have  a  bearing  on  school  sanitation,  may  be  mentioned  a  new 
material  for  flooring,  made  by  a  New  York  concern.  In  appearance 
it  resembles  artificial  stone,  but  it  is  of  light  weight,  comparatively 
noiseless,  nonabsorbent,  and,  it  is  claimed,  is  not  a  rapid  heat  absorber. 
It  is  easily  cleaned,  can  be  made  in  several  colors,  and  is  thoroughly 
fireproof.  This  material  deserves  the  attention  of  school  architects 
and  schoolmen,  with  especial  reference  to  its  use  in  halls  and  domes- 
tic-science rooms. 

The  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children. — One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant facts  connected  with  the  movement  for  conserving  the  teeth 
of  children  is  the  founding  and  endowment  at  Boston  of  the  Forsyth 
Dental  Infirmary  for  Children.  A  beautiful  model  of  the  building 
now  under  construction  at  140  Fenway  was  exhibited.  This  insti- 
tution was  founded  by  John  Hamilton  Forsyth  and  Thomas  Alex- 
ander Forsyth  in  memory  of  their  brothers,  James  Bennett  and 
Geoi^e  Henry  Forsyth.  It  was  incorporated  in  1910,  and  has  an 
endowment  of  $2,000,000. 

It  will  offer  opportunity  to  all  deserving  children  under  16  years  of  age  to  obtain 
freely  expert  advice  and  care  for  their  mouths.  *  *  *  Its  functions  will  include 
not  only  care  of  the  teeth,  but  also  related  conditions,  including  defective  palates, 
adenoids,  etc.  Much  of  the  work  it  will  be  called  on  to  do  in  its  early  years  will  deal 
with  the  cure  of  defects  already  established .  1 1  is  expected  that,  as  its  scope  enlarges, 
it  will  have  to  do  in  great  part  with  the  prevention  of  defects  by  oral  prophylaxis. 

Apart  from  the  actual  work  on  mouths,  it  is  expected  to  furnish  valuable  practical 
teaching  in  oral  hygiene.  Just  as  the  sanatoria  for  the  cmre  of  tuberculosis  have  served 
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as  center?  for  the  disBemination  o(  wisdom  concerning  personal  hygiene  by  the  exam- 
ple and  teaching  of  their  patiente,  so  it  is  expected  that  this  institution  will  promote 
public  education  in  not  only  oral,  but  also  general  hyfdene. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  research.  A  research  fellowship  has  been  established 
and  is  now  held  by  a  man  selected  for  his  fitness.  The  laboratory  will  be  so  equipped 
as  to  o£fer  opportunity  under  expeTt  supervision  for  special  work  in  research  by  men 
who  desire  to  do  this  wgrk. 

The  museum  of  the  institution,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  a  depository  for  materials  of  every 
kind  which  can  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  oral  hygiene.  The  lecture  room  will  be 
used  for  the  education  of  the  public  in  dental  matters. 

The  building  is  to  be  a  model  in  all  those  things  which  will  insure 
hygienic  conditions  for  operators,  research  workers,  and  the  children. 

Dental  clinic. — fully  equipped  dental  clinic  was  a  feature  of  the 
exhibit,  and  dentists  were  in  attendance,  busily  examining  the 
mouths  of  children.  The  object  was  to  show  the  method  of  making 
an  examination  of  tlie  teeth  of  children  in  the  pubUc  schools,  and  of 
keeping  a  record  of  the  same.  The  examinations  were  made  in  an 
aseptic  manner,  the  only  instruments  being  a  bit  of  wood  of  suitable 
size  and  shape,  which  was  used  but  once,  and  a  mouth  mirror  which 
was  carefully  sterilized  by  the  assistant  after  each  examination; 
the  hands  of  the  operator  never  touched  the  child.  It  was  designed 
to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  examination  of  the  mouths 
of  school  children,  as  it  is  recognized  at  the  present  time  that  a  large 
number  of  the  general  infections  result  from  neglected  mouth  condi- 
tions. An  operative  clinic  in  connection  with  the  examining  cUnic 
was  conducted  simply  as  a  demonstration  of  the  methods  of  working 
for  school  children  from  charts  after  the  examinations  had  been  made. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  operators  obtained  their  mate- 
rial— children — through  the  cooperation  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
and  they  could  have  had  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  material, 
the  conditions  were  found  to  be  so  distressing. 

Charts  were  conspicuously  displayed  bearing  inscriptions  such  as 
these: 

The  temporary  set  of  teeth  is  equally  as  important  as  the  permanent  set.  Child- 
hood is  the  growing  period,  when  the  body  should  receive  the  maximum  of  nutrition. 
Food  can  not  nourish  unless  properly  masticated  and  prepared  for  absorption. 

The  child  who  has  defective  teeth  is  more  easily  a  prey  to  all  infectious  diseases. 

Spiral  Jire  escape. — An  interesting  exhibit  was  a  model  of  a  spiral 
fire  escape  in  which,  to  the  delectation  of  visitors,  china  dolls  were 
sent  safely  down  from  imaginary  tall  buildings.  The  essentials  of 
this  fire  escape  consist  of  a  large  steel  cylinder  with  a  spiral  slide 
securely  fastened  to  the  sides  and  to  the  central  axis.  From  each 
floor  of  the  building  to  be  protected  there  is  a  metal  runway  from 
the  building  to  an  opening  into  the  spiral.  When,  therefore,  the  fire 
escape  is  to  be  iised,  the  children  march  out  and  jump  into  the  spiral, 
feet  foremost,  and  gravity  does  the  rest.    The  danger  from  clogging 
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the  spiral  is  negligible,  and  the  danger  from  landing  below  is  very 
slight. ,  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  fire  escapes  per  se  will  soon 
be  useless,  for  there  is  now  no  excuse  for  the  construction  of  non- 
fireproof  buildings  for  school  purposes,  especially  in  cities. 

The  dust  problem, — ^Most  people  know  in  a  general  way  that  it  is 
unwholesome  to  breathe  dust,  whether  it  is  found  in  the  air  in  build- 
ings or  outside,  for  dust  particles  are  not  only  deleterious  in  them- 
selves by  irritating  and  loading  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  air 
passages,  but  they  carry  with  them  great  numbers  of  bacteria,  path- 
ogenic and  nonpathogenic.  The  problem,  then,  of  clean  air  is  closely 
linked  to  the  problem  of  ventilation,  as  well  as  to  that  of  general 
sanitation. 

One  of  the  hard  problems  in  school  sanitation  in  cities  has  been 
that  of  ridding  the  air  of  dust  and  soot  before  it  is  introduced  into 
the  schoolroom.  It  will  not  be  such  a  difficult  problem  to  keep  the 
air  of  school  buildings  free  from  dust  if  the  janitor  is  able  to  take 
from  the  floor  most  of  the  dust  carried  in  by  the  children  before  it  is 
lifted  into  the  air. 

There  was  demonstrated  at  the  exhibition  a  type  of  oil  brush  that 
may  be  used  to  sweep  all  kinds  of  floors.  The  brush  is  fitted  with  a 
reservoir  containing  plain  kerosene  oil.  When  the  brush  is  properly 
used  the  Ught  row  of  center  tufts  on  the  brush  is  kept  just  moist 
enough  with  the  kerosene  to  dampen  the  dust  and  roll  it  together, 
but  not  to  oil  the  floor.  The  brushes  are  made  in  numerous  styles 
and  sizes.  They  are  already  in  practical  use  in  many  schools  in  the 
West  and  in  some  of  the  public  buildings  at  Washington.  Such  a 
brush  deserves  careful  consideration,  especially  by  coimtry  and  vil- 
lage school  officials,  where  muddy  shoes  are  so  common  and  where 
dust  is  consequently  a  serious  problem  within  the  room. 

Several  varieties  of  sweeping  compounds  designed  to  gather  and 
hold  the  dust  when  floors  are  swept  were  exhibited.  These  are  on 
the  market  and  need  no  special  mention  here.  A  good  quality  of 
sawdust  moistened  with  paraffin  oil  is  a  good  substitute  for  these 
compounds,  though  some  of  the  preparations  on  the  market  have 
advantages  in  holding  the  dust,  and  they  are  not  prohibitively 
expensive.  Experiments  made  with  such  a  compound  by  Dr.  Alvin 
Davison,  professor  of  biology  at  Lafayette  College,  proves  its  use  in 
gathering  up  germs.  He  says,  in  a  pamphlet  on  ''Dust  as  a  Carrier 
of  Disease  in  the  Schoolroom,''  that  "in  sweeping  an  ordinary  school- 
room the  preparation  used  was  able  to  catch  and  hold  fast  more  than 
a  himdred  million  germs." 

For  floors  and  walls  there  were  mops,  cloths,  and  brushes  impreg- 
nated with  a  chemical  which  causes  them  to  catch  and  hold  the  dust. 
These  mops,  cloths,  and  brushes  are  washable  after  use,  and  whea 
thus  cleaned  can  be  used  repeatedly.    Many  of  them  are  particularly 
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useful  for  schools.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  janitor- 
size  handle  duster  for  cleaning  walls. 

All  of  these  are  much  more  efficient  than  damp  cloths  or  any  ordi- 
nary dust  cloths.  They,  of  course,  are  as  applicable  to  home  use  as 
to  school  use.  It  will  be  worth  the  while  of  school  men  to  examine 
these  brushes  and  test  them  by  the  actual  and  regular  work  set  for 
their  janitors. 

A  veiy  instructive  exhibit  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  showed  specimens  of  dust  taken  from  machines  operated  by 
workmen  and  gave  a  vivid  suggestion  of  how  the  lungs  of  workmen 
are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  irritation  and  unwholesome  conditions. 
This  exhibit  showed  20  varieties  of  dangerous  dusts.  Among  these 
were  noted:  Dust  from  raw  cotton,  this  dust  being  carried  from  the 
field  from  the  time  it  is  picked  until  it  reaches  the  mill;  jute  fiber 
dusty  broom-corn  fiber  dust,  rattan  dxist,  celluloid  dust,  dust  from 
fur,  and  from  various  stages  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  many 
other  commodities. 

Photographs  were  exhibited  showing  many  ingenious  devices  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  dust  with  the  inspired  breath.  Not  only 
must  the  dust  be  drawn  from  the  rooms  by  exhaust  fans  to  make 
some  manufacturing  industries  safe,  but  the  eyes  of  the  workmen 
must  be  protected  by  strong  glasses,  and  they  must  breathe  through 
various  forms  of  protecting  absorbents  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  nox- 
ious fumes  and  deleterious  gases.  Progress  in  controlling  ''industrial 
dust"  was  shown  in  many  exhibits,  and  this  augurs  well  for  better 
care  of  the  workers  of  the  future. 

Gleaning  and  humidifying  (he  air. — ^A  complete  air-washing  and 
humidifying  device  was  exhibited,  the  essentials  of  which  are  as 
follows: 

The  air  to  be  used  in  the  school  building  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment is  drawn  through  a  chamber  in  which  a  battery  of  spraying 
nozzles  are  situated.  These  sprays  are  so  set,  so  constructed,  and 
operated  that  the  water  is  broken  into  a  fine  mist  and  driven  directly 
into  the  teeth  of  the  incoming  current  of  air.  As  a  result,  the  dust 
particles  in  the  air  are  laden  with  moisture  and  the  space  between 
the  gaseous  atoms  composing  the  air,  filled  with  moisture;  or,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  the  air  is  completely  saturated.  The  air  then  strikes  a 
system  of  zigzag  eliminator  plates  set  vertically,  over  which  sheets 
of  water  flow.  The  moisture-laden  dust  is  caught  by  these  streams 
of  water  and  carried  into  a  settling  tank  below,  or  directly  to  a  waste 
water  pipe.  The  saturated,  washed  air  is  then  heated,  if  heat  is 
required,  or  in  warm  weather  driven  directly  into  the  rooms.  The 
controlling  devices  for  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  spraying  nozzles,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  driven  into  the 
rooms,  are  essential  elements  in  regulating  the  percentage  of  satu- 
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ration.  Excellent  results  may  be  expected  where  such  machines  are 
properly  installed  and  operated.  One  practical  difficulty  is  sug- 
gested, however,  and  that  is  that  a  machine  as  carefully  planned  and 
built  as  this  requires  skill  and  brains  on  the  part  of  the  operator  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  ordinary  school  janitor  is  not 
competent  to  handle  it  and  keep  it  working  as  it  should  and  wouM 
with  more  intelligent  supervision.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  due  to 
the  fact  th^t  our  general  janitor  service  is  at  faidt.  The  janitor  of  a 
modem  up-to-date  school  must  be  trained  to  work  with  modem 
machinery,  if  school  sanitation  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
health  conditions.  Business  concerns  put  such  machinery  under  the 
control  of  trained  engineers. 

If  school  buildings  in  cities  could  be  removed  from  the  smoke  and 
dust  zone  and  placed  in  large  groimds,  there  would  be  less  need  of 
washing  the  air.  But  the  need  for  humidifying  the  air  in  cold  cli- 
mates is  generally  recognized  by  all  students  of  school  hygiene. 

Schoolrooms  where  dry  air  is  troublesome  will  be  able  to  relieve 
this  dryness  somewhat  by  the  use  of  a  device  in  the  exhibition  con- 
sisting of  a  wheel-shaped  affair  made  with  crossed  porous  tubes 
attached  to  an  ordinary  electric  fan.  The  tubes  as  exhibited  were 
fed  with  a  fragrant  compoimd  of  oil  of  pine  needles,  oil  of  sweet  birch, 
oil  of  sandalwood,  and  eucalyptoL  This  gave  a  delightfully  refresh- 
ing odor  and  added  some  moisture  to  the  air.  They  could  be  made 
larger  and  set  in  a  hot-air  chamber  and  fed  with  water.  This  device 
has  been  in  use  in  Oermany  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  apparatus  will  properly  humidify  the  air;  it  will,  however, 
alleviate  to  some  degree  the  conditions  in  a  schoolroom  where  the 
air  is  dry  and  malodorous. 

Sanitary  toilets. — It  is  almost  futile  to  have  clean  schoolrooms, 
sanitary  drinking  foimtains,  and  the  other  modem  means  of  pre- 
serving the  health  of  the  child  in  school  tmless  equally  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  sanitation  of  the  school  toilet,  whether  in  the 
building  or  out  of  doors.  In  the  first  place  the  lesson  of  contamina- 
tion needs  to  be  continually  driven  home.  Early  life  is  intricately 
bound  up  with  it,  and  unless  we  teach  the  children  of  to-day  what 
is  wrong  with  most  of  our  sanitary  arrangements,  and  how  they  can 
be  made  right,  the  parents  of  to-morrow  will  be  as  much  at  fault  as 
we  are  to-day. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  model  exhibited  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  shows  as  simply  as  is  possible  what  hap- 
pens in  too  many  instances  on  school  grounds  or  on  the  farm.  The 
scene  is  a  typical  attractive  farmhouse,  but  the  modeler  for  our  pur- 
pose has  cut  away  the  earth  which  hides  from  us  the  unpleasant 
underside  of  the  picture.  The  well  is  bored  deep — there  can  be  no 
complaint  on  that  score.    The  arrangement  of  the  strata,  however. 
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tells  the  story  of  contamination.  From  the  privy  the  waste  oozes 
through  the  porous  layer  into  the  fissured  rock.  Through  these  fis- 
sures it  goes  imtil  it  strikes  the  layer  of  impermeable  clay  between  the 
rock  and  water-bearing  strata.  Not  being  able  to  get  through  the 
clay;  it  follows  the  slope  and  soon  reaches  the  well  bore.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  well  the  waste  from  the  stable  penetrates  similarly 
the  porous  layer  and  works  down  through  the  fissures  in  the  rock  until 
it  too  finds  a  resting  place  in  the  already  contaminated  well. 

The  problem  of  the  farm  and  school  privy,  therefore,  is  one  of  ar- 
resting the  waste  before  it  can  get  into  the  ground  and  contaminate 
the  soil  and  the  water  supply.  How  miich  can  be  done  to  remedy 
the  usual  bad  condition  by  making  certain  changes  in  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  old-fashioned  closet  is  seldom  realized. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  showed  a  niunber  of  mod- 
els of  sanitary  privies  that  are  a  striking  contrast  to  the  typical  school 
and  farm  buUding.  These  privies  are,  first  of  all,  properly  ventilated, 
in  forcible  contrast  to  the  prevailing  type,  and  the  openings  to 
provide  ventilation  are  carefully  screened.  The  waste  matter, 
instead  of  entering  the  ground  on  its  journey  to  some  weU  or  spring 
in  the  vicinity,  is  caught  in  a  sanitary  container,  where  it  can  be 
easily  treated  to  remove  the  great  mass  of  objectionable  matter. 

The  L.  R.  S.  privy  was  shown,  the  principle  of  which  is  as  follows: 
The  solid  matter  is  liquefied,  and  the  liquid  that  issues  from  the  con- 
tainer is  of  small  volume,  very  much  less  dangerous  to  health,  and  can 
be  easily  sterilized  if  desired.  The  construction  of  this  privy  is  not 
expensive,  and  it  can  be  built  to  serve  any  country  school.  An 
account  of  sanitary  privies,  with  illustrations,  may  be  found  in  Bul- 
letin No.  37,  1910,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and 
may  be  had  from  the  Superintendent  of  Dociunents,  (Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  5  cents. 

School  desks. — The  proper  adjustment  of  school  desks  is  still  a 
problem,  as  the  ideal  hygienic  school  desk  has  yet  to  be  made.  In 
addition  to  a  number  of  the  usual  styles  of  school  desks,  a  special  desk 
for  crippled  or  abnormal  children  was  displayed.  The  chair  accom- 
panying this  desk  has  an  adjustable  sloping  back,  and  the  desk 
itself  is  adjustable  to  different  heights.  A  special  feature  of  the 
adjustable  chair  seat  for  crippled  children  is  the  hinged  section,  which 
remains  up  or  down  according  to  the  needs  of  the  child;  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  child  has  a  stiff  leg,  the  seat  may  be  adjusted  to  its  support 
without  discomfort  to  the  child.  Several  examples  of  movable  seats 
were  shown,  and  a  special  plea  was  made  in  connection  with  this 
exhibit  for  this  type  of  seat.  Attention  was  called  to  the  danger  of 
forcing  pupils  to  sit  at  a  fixed  desk  of  specific  size.   The  literature 
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distributed  by  the  exhibitors  quotes  Dr.  Montessori  to  the  following 
effect: 

The  principal  modificstion  in  the  matter  of  school  funiiBhings  is  the  abolition  of 
desks  and  benches  or  stationary  chairs. 

I  know  the  first  objection  which  will  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  persons  accustomed 
to  the  old-time  methods  of  discipline — the  children  in  these  schools  moving  about,  will 
overturn  the  little  tables  and  chairs,  producing  noise  and  disorder— but  this  is  a  preju- 
dice which  has  long  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  dealing  with  little  children,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  real  foundation. 

Swaddling  clothes  have  for  many  centuries  been  considered  necessary  to  the  new- 
bom  babe,  walking  chairs  to  the  child  who  is  learning  to  walk.  So  in  the  school  we 
still  believe  it  necessary  to  hav6  heavy  desks  and  chairs  fastened  to  the  floor.  All 
these  things  are  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  child  should  grow  in  immobility,  and 
upon  the  strange  prejudice  that,  in  order  to  execute  any  educational  movement,  we 
must  maintain  a  special  position  of  the  body. 


HYGIENE  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  health  authorities  of  New  York  City  are  undertaking  an  almost 
superhuman  task  in  attempting  to  check  the  ravages  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  plan  presented 
as  a  part  of  their  health  exhibit,  excerpts  from  one  of  the  Monograph 
Series  (No.  I,  February,  1912),  published  by  the  department  of  health, 
and  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper  (p.  40),  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  educational  work  of  the  department  in  teach- 
ing the  people  how  to  prevent  infection  and  how  to  undertake  to 
effect  a  cure  when  infected.  These  directions  are  worth  the  careful 
consideration  of  teachers,  health  authorities,  and  all  others  who  are 
striving  to  conquer  the  '*Great  White  Plague." 

The  value  of  pure  air. — In  all  the  exhibits  relating  to  the  newer  and 
better  school  buildings  of  the  country,  a  noticeable  improvement  was 
evident  in  methods  of  construction  and  equipment  with  reference  to 
ventilation.  All  large  city  school  buildings  recently  constructed  are 
equipped  with  the  plenum  system  of  ventilation.  This  means  that 
fresh  air  is  forced  into  these  buildings  by  a  fan  system  so  installed 
and  so  regulated  as  to  furnish"  to  each  child  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure 
air.  Because  many  plenum  and  other  systems  of  ventilation  have 
been  erroneously  installed  and  poorly  operated  in  modem  school 
buildings  in  the  past  few  years,  some  school  men  have  hastily  con- 
cluded that  we  are  proceeding  on  the  wrong  method,  and  have 
condemned  without  due  consideration. 

The  chief  cause  for  this  complaint  is  the  attempt  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient air  with  a  fan  or  fans  too  small  to  do  the  work  expected  of 
them.  It  is  false  economy  to  install  fans  requiring  a  maximum  speed 
to  furnish  the  quantity  of  air  required.   The  ducts  to  carry  the  air 
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to  and  from  the  schoolrooms  should  be  ample  to  insure  sufficient 
movement  of  the  air  to  keep  all  parts  of  each  room  well  ventilated. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  in  the  large  exhibits  of  up-to-date  manu- 
facturing establishments  that  inadequacy  in  these  respects  was  gen- 
erally avoided,  for  it  has  been  learned  that  economy  in  operation 
is  always  conserved  by  the  use  of  machinery  whose  maximum  power 
is  always  far  beyond  the  ordinary  requirements.  Where  many  people 
work,  for  many  consecutive  hours  during  cold  weather,  in  tight,  well- 
constructed  buildings,  no  other  system  of  ventilation  has  been  devised 
which  gives  as  good  results  as  the  plenum  system,  aided  by  an  exhaust 
fan  or  some  other  method  of  artificially  creating  a  draft  in  the  outlet 
ducts.  In  practically  all  of  the  manufacturing  industries  where  pure 
air  for  the  workers  means  better  work  and  a  larger  output,  the  ventila- 
tion furnished  is  more  nearly  adequate  to  the  needs  of  good  health 
than  in  our  best  schools.  False  economy  in  factories  shows  in  dollars 
and  cents;  in  schools  the  direct  economic  bearing  of  bad  air  is  not 
so  readily  seen,  but  the  bills  are  finally  paid  in  health  and  life. 

Oytn-air  schools  and  open-^iir  sleeping  rooms, — ^The  movement  for 
open-air  schools  is  directly  traceable  to  the  recuperative  effect  of 
outdoor  air  on  sick  children  and  adults.  It  was  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  exhibits  of  hospitals  and  sanitariums,  especially 
those  designed  for  the  care  of  tuberculous  patients,  would  show  the 
greatest  progress  in  this  direction,  and  that  schools  for  defective 
and  anemic  children  should  show  more  provision  for  outdoor  class- 
rooms than  schools  for  normal  and  healthy  children.  But  the  fact 
that  the  effect  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  fresh  air  and  of  the  out-of- 
doors  was  shown  in  all  such  buildings  is  a  very  hopeful  sign.  More- 
over, the  movement  is  spreading  to  the  homes,  the  shops,  and 
especially  to  those  industrial  and  financial  organizations  which  count 
the  health  and  welfare  of  their  workmen  as  a  financial  asset.  It 
marked  a  new  era  in  educational  hygiene  when  insurance  companies 
found  that  it  would  be  profitable  for  them  to  teach  their  policy 
holders  not  only  to  keep  themselves  well  and  thus  prolong  their  lives,  but 
also  to  keep  their  families  well  and  happy,  and  thus  indirectly  to  make 
the  payment  of  premiums  more  regular  and  certain.  In  one  of  the 
beautifully  printed  booklets  exhibited  by  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, photographic  illustrations  were  shown  of  methods  of  construct- 
ing outdoor  sleeping  rooms,  and  were  accompanied  by  such  legends  as 
these: 

Plenty  of  good  freeh  air  will  make  the  firee  of  life  and  health  bum  brighter;  there- 
fore do  not  hibernate — ^ventilate. 

If  you  can't  work  outdoors,  sleep  outdoors. 

The  only  nig^t  air  that  is  injurious  is  last  night's. 
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A  life  insurance  company  showed  a  model  of  its  sanitarium  where 
consumptives  are  treated.  In  connection  with  this  model  placards 
were  exhibited  saying : 

When  a  consuinptive  can  not  be  sent  to  a  sanitarium,  arrangements  for  taking  the 
cure  at  home  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered. 

Sleep  with  your  windows  open.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  ni^t  air.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  cold  air. 

Do  not  live  in  a  room  where  there  is  no  fresh  air.  Do  not  work  in  a  noai  where 
there  is  no  fresh  air.   Do  not  sleep  in  a  room  where  there  is  no  fresh  air. 

Consumption  is  a  preventable  disease;  it  is  a  curable  disease. 

Sunlight  and  fresh  air  kill  tuberculosis  germs. 

This  sanitarium  was  constructed  for  the  cure  of  clerks  and  those 
who  have  developed  tuberculosis  while  in  the  service  of  the  company. 
There  are  415  acres  included  in  the  sanitarium  groimds.  The  buildings 
are  fireproof  throughout,  and  are  designed  to  accommodate  200 
patients.  It  is  planned  to  have  also  an  extensive  garden  in  connection 
with  it,  where  fresh  farm  products  can  be  utilized  for  food,  and 
where  helpful  outdoor  work  for  the  patients  may  be  obtained.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  the  buildings  open-air  sleeping  rooms  and 
opportunities  for  open-air  exercise  and  recreation  have  received 
paramount  attention. 

The  same  company,  in  connection  with  its  exhibits,  distributed  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  with  the  title,  Directions  for  living  and  sleeping  in 
the  open  air.  On  the  bottom  of  the  outside  cover,  it  was  stated  ttiat 
this  was  "  issued  for  the  use  of  policy  holders."  This  pamphlet  was 
prepared  for  the  company  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Carrington,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis.  It  is  an  educational  document,  pure  and  simple, 
written  by  an  eminent  specialist  and  illusti^ated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
help  anyone  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  open-air  sleeping 
rooms.  It  is  barely  possible  that  this  company  had  in  mind  to  do  a 
general  social  service  by  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet;  but  it  is 
practically  certain  that  it  would  not  have  been  printed  had  they  not 
realized  that  it  would  serve  to  teach  their  policy  holders  and  all 
others  who  read  it  that  sleeping  in  the  open  air  will  insure  better 
health  and  longer  lives  and  in  the  end  prove  a  good  investment  for 
all  concerned.  Such  educational  work  pays,  and  business  corpora- 
tions are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  commercial  aspects  of 
good  health.  This  kind  of enlightened  selfishness  "  is  a  sort  to  which 
no  worker  can  object,  for  it  helps  both  capital  and  labor  and  harms 
neither.  It  approximates  a  phase  of  practical  ethics  which  suggests 
a  basis  for  a  larger  common  understanding. 

This  same  company  has  established  a  visiting  nurse  service  for  its 
sick  industrial  policy  holders.   While  of  course  such  service  is 
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expected  to  aid  directly  in  helping  to  save  the  lives  of  these  policy 
holders,  the  real  aim  and  purpose  of  this  service  is  educational.  The 
significant  remark  made  about  the  value  of  the  nurse  in  the  printed 
matter  is  this: 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  realize  that  the  work  of  a  nurse 
is  part  of  an  educational  propaganda,  and  that  in  the  long  run  her  services  must 
redound  to  the  general  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  policy  holders.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  in  time  strong  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  of  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  mortality  of  policy  holders.  *  *  *  As  a  matter  of  interest, 
it  may  be  noted  that  at  the  end  of  June,  1912,  the  nursing  service  experiment  was 
being  conducted  in  approximately  1,104  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  the  year  1912  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  a  total  of  1,000,000 
visits  will  be  made  to  policy  holders  of  the  company  at  a  total  cost  of  $500,000. 

It  would  be  a  dull  mind  indeed  which  could  not  see  that  such 
activity  as  this,  duplicated  in  its  general  purposes  and  work  by 
numerous  other  business  concerns,  represents  a  new  phase  of  edu- 
cational service  to  the  whole  nation.  It  matters  not  who  does  the 
teaching  so  long  as  it  is  done  effectively  and  purposefully. 

In  the  exhibit  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  showing  Uie  "Cooley  Farms," 
there  was  a  plaster  cast  model  of  a  500-acre  farm  for  a  tuberculosis 
sanitariiun  to  cost  $500,000,  as  well  as  of  a  colony  farm  of  500  acres 
for  an  iniSrmary  or  almshouse.  In  the  exhibit  a  placard  stated  that 
2,000  acres  of  land  furnished  opportunity  for  8,000  prisoners  to  work 
in  the  open  fields,  without  lock  or  bar.  *'The  open  sky  is  better  than 
the  dark  cell."  These  facts  remind  us  agaii^  that  we  are  giving  rela- 
tively more  attention  to  those  who  have  gone  wrong  than  we  are 
giving  to  to  those  who  have  not  yet  gone  wrong,  and  will  not  go 
wrong  if  they  have  the  opportxmity  of  decent  treatment  and  decent 
development.  It  seems  unfortunate 'that  our  minds,  even  in  exhi- 
bitions on  hygiene,  have  been*  concentrated  on  cure  instead  of  on 
prevention.  Still,  the  fact  that  authorities  are  realizing  that  the  open 
air  and  the  sky  and  employment  will  reconstruct  body  and  soul  of 
both  the  sick  and  the  criminal  has  for  us  the  lesson  so  often  taught 
of  late,  that  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  congenial  wholesome  employ- 
ment offer  the  biggest  developmental  opportxmity  any  man  needs. 

In  order  to  see  how  the  cities  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
country  are  imdertaking  to  meet  the  difficult  health  situations  brought 
about  by  the  great  influx  of  population  from  foreign  countries  and 
congestion  of  the  population,  one  only  needed  to  read  a  card  posted 
by  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  PubUc  Health  Association,  showing  the  age, 
sex,  nationality,  and  diagnosis  of  the  children  who  were  gathered  in 
their  open-air  schools  which  were  started  July  4,  1912.  The  chart 
here  follows* 
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Open-air  school,  Rochester,  N,  T. 


Age. 

Sex. 

NationaUty. 

Diagnoeit. 

jreiDalB* 

Italian. 

Do. 

QermaQ. 

Tift 

Is 

ICale.  * 

Do. 

Tift 

ID 

Italian.* 

Tin 

TV* 

^lebrew. 

TV* 

13 

X/Q. 

Italian. 

Tift 

Male. 

Do. 

Tin 

Do. 

Amertcan. 

Tift 

16 

Do* 

Irteh. 

Tift 

8 

Do.' 

American. 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

Italkm. 

TWt 
X/Q. 

Female. 

TV* 

13 

Do. 

Italian. 

TWt 

Do! 

Do. 

Tift 

TV»* 
x/o. 

g 

Do. 

American. 

Tift 

9 

Male.  * 

Irish. 

Tift 

11 

Enidiih. 
Heorew. 

Tift 

Do. 

12 

Male. 

American. 

Do. 

10 

Female. 

German. 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

Hebrew. 

Do. 

5 

Do. 

Irish. 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

Italian. 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Male. 

Hebrew. 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

Irish. 

Do. 

Boy  Scouts, — ^The  exhibit  of  the  Boy  Scouts  consisted  chiefly  of 
photographs  of  boys  on  the  trail,  in  camp,  fishing,  signaling,  drilling, 
and  the  general  opportunities  they  have  in  their  ''hikes"  for  coming 
in  contact  with  nature  and  trying  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
and  happy  imder  various  conditions.  Other  photographs  show  them 
exercising,  swimming,  boating,  and  at  lectures  on  "first  aid;"  study- 
ing trees,  and  in  general  trying  to  adapt  themselves  to  nature  and 
make  the  most  of  situations  away  from  the  hurry  of  the  crowd.  The 
great  expansion  of  this  movement  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  one 
of  the  wonders  of  organization.  Whether  or  not  this  will  degen- 
erate into  a  sort  of  semipreparation  for  war,  one  can  not  say,  but  at 
present  it  is  doing  enormous  good  in  taking  boys  out  of  the  cities  and 
giving  them  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  bringing  them  in  contact  with 
nature  in  its  various  moods  and  conditions.  Without  such  an  organi- 
zation as  this,  many  boys  would  never  get  the  opportunity  thus  given 
for  journeys  into  the  country  to  test  their  own  strength  and  develop 
their  own  powess. 

Tom  Sawyer  was  a  philosopher,  and  knew  how  to  get  other  boys  to 
do  his  work  if  only  in  some  way  he  could  get  those  boys  to  imagine 
that  it  was  play  and  not  work. 

The  Kansas  Boy  Scouts  have  organized  an  antifly  campaign  under 
the  giuse  of  uniform  and  military  tactics  and  the  other  little  folderol 
of  organization.  Wise  heads  have  directed  their  energy  and  strength 
to  cleaning  up  backyards,  dirty  streets,  and  setting  an  example  before 
older  people  of  cleanliness  and  all  that  is  associated  with  it. 
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Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  progress  in 
hygienic  living  was  that  shown  by  the  rapid  development  of  methods 
of  protecting  workmen  from  what  are  known  as  occupational  dis- 
eases. Knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  of  the  economic  value 
of  health  is  slowly  but  surely  revolutionizing  the  attitude  of  manu- 
facturers toward  their  employees.  Due  to  the  fact  that  good  health 
is  now  being  valued  as  an  economical  asset,  not  only  by  the  workman 
but  also  by  the  employer  of  labor,  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of 
humanitarian  sympathy  to  furnish  fresh,  clean  air,  good  light,  and 
safe  environment  to  workmen;  it  also  pays.  Perhaps  no  phase  of 
hygienic  science  received,  on  the  whole,  so  much  attention  in  the 
exhibition  as  this.  At  first  glance  it  may  seem  to  indicate  low  ethical 
standards  of  our  people  to  find  that  better  health  conditions  are  often 
contingent  on  mere  economic  considerations.  But  on  closer  analysis, 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  form 
of  ethics.  The  fundamental  principle  everywhere  exhibited  in  society, 
which  demands  returns  comparable  to  the  science  and  skill  involved 
in  the  labor,  is  finding  a  new  exemplification  in  the  economic  value 
of  good  health  and  congenial  environment. 

It  is  one-sided  ethics  to  give  without  the  expectation  of  some 
form  of  return.  True,  the  highest  form  of  retiun  in  many  under- 
takings is  not  measureable  by  economic  standards;  but  business  life 
must  be  so  measured,  else  it  could  not  be  maintained  or  developed. 
Where  the  demands  of  the  workman  for  wholesome  conditions  are 
seen  to  be  not  only  consistent  with  his  own  welfare  and  happiness 
but  likewise  compatible  with  the  economic  success  of  employers,  then 
a  higher  and  safer  plane  has  been  reached  and  the  dangers  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  misunderstandings  lessened. 

Laundry  workers  are  now  relieved  from  excessive  steam  and  humid- 
ity in  the  workrooms.  This  is  done  by  the  plenum  and  exhaust- 
fan  system,  which  not  only  furnishes  fre^  air  but  removes  the  steam 
and  undue  humidity  from  the  air.  The  exhibition  on  the  cotton 
industry  showed  wonderful  progress  in  the  way  of  removing  lint  from 
the  air  and  in  humidifying  and  ventilating.  In  the  best  woolen 
mills,  where  workers  are  exposed  to  infection  and  the  inhalation  of 
shreds  of  fiber,  the  lighting  and  ventilation  and  cleanliness  are 
being  looked  after  with  great  care.  There  was  also  a  great  mass  of 
photographs  showing  factories  with  ideal  sanitary  conditions,  and 
some  showing  bad  conditions  and  ineffective  apparatus. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  modem  factory  life  is  the  rapid 
development  of  life-saying  through  better  ventilation.  In  all 
phases  of  manufacturing  where  dust  and  bits  of  metal  or  glass  are 
likely  to  be  scattered  through  the  air,  and  thereby  injure  the  health 
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of  the  workmen,  the  fan  system  of  furnishing  fresh  air  and  exhausting 
the  dust  is  bringing  much  relief.  This  method  was  shown  in  the 
manufacture  of  cut  glass  and  photo-engraving  by  fan  systems  for 
exhausting  the  fumes  and  other  deleterious  substances  released  by 
chemical  or  other  processes.  The  composing  rooms  of  new^apers, 
whether  in  the  basement  or  in  the  attic,  are  now  Tentilated  and 
purified;  not  only  as  a  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  workmen, 
but  from  an  economical  point  of  view;  it  has  been  found  that  work- 
men will  do  better  work  and  more  work  under  these  conditions  than 
under  insanitary  conditions  of  the  air.  Even  in  those  manufacturing 
establishments  where  comparatively  little  dust  is  released,  but 
where  many  people  are  at  work,  the  air  is  purified  in  winter  by 
means  of  forced  ventilation,  and  in  summer  large  windows  furnish 
abundant  fresh  air. 

The  industrial  diseases  reported  to  tiie  State  department  of  labor 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1911,  under  New  York  reporting  laws, 
show  a  total  of  146  cases,  lead  poison  leading  aQ  others,  with  caisson 
disease  second. 

The  best  department  stores  throughout  the  country  are  seriously 
engaged  in  furnishing  to  their  salesmen  and  women  good  air,  rest 
rooms,  sanitary  toilets,  ventilated  locker  rooms,  sanitary  drinking 
fountains,  emergency  hospitals  for  women;  and  instruments  have 
been  designed  for  analyzing  air  in  various  workshops  and  mercantile 
establishments.  Rogers's  apparatus  for  determining  carbonic  acid 
(CO3)  was  on  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  display  of  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  establishments. 

A  large  and  well-known  manufacturing  company  exhibited  its  care 
for  the  health  of  its  employees  by  illustrated  lectures  on  digestion,  per- 
sonal hygiene,  circulation,  respiration,  effects  of  narcotics,  housing  con- 
ditions, tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  campaigns  against  the  fly. 
It  attempts  to  improve  its  shop  conditions  by  special  cleanliness, 
systematic  disinfection,  and  perfect  ventilation.  It  furnishes  baths 
for  all  its  employees,  and  maintains  a  sanitary  barber  shop.  Clean 
aprons  and  deevelets  are  provided,  also  individual  towels,  combs, 
and  brushes,  the  latter  being  sterilized  daily.  It  employs  a  factory 
physician  who  makes  a  physical  examination  of  all  employees;  an 
ociilist  who  looks  after  the  eyes  of  the  workmra;  trained  nurses  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  advise  those  who  are  in  need  of  their  services. 
It  provides  an  emergency  hospital  and  ambulances.  It  has  organized 
relief  associations,  and  changes  the  occupations  of  the  workmen  in 
order  to  help  them  maintain  their  health. 

One  cabinet  of  this  exhibit  was  devoted  to  the  importance  of  air 
and  light.  Prominent  among  the  placards  in  this  cabinet  were  the 
following: 
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Don't  8l«ep  where  there  is  no  freah  air;  don't  work  where  there  ia  no  fresh 
air;  don't  live  where  there  is  no  fresh  air. 

The  trouble  is  that  people  do  not  allow  enough  fresh  air  and  enough  sunlight 
into  their  rooms. 

Consumption  causes  more  deaths  than  any  other  disease.  Nearly  one-third 
of  aU  the  people  that  die  between  20  and  45  years  of  age  die  of  consumption. 

Consumption  is  caused  by  the  dust  from  dry  spit.  Don't  spit  on  stairs. 
Don't  spit  on  sidewalks. 

The  germs  of  tuberculosis  enter  the  living  body  through  the  lungs  and 
mouth  by  breathing;  also  by  infected  food. 

The  only  consumptive  to  be  afraid  of  is  the  careless  consumptive. 
He  coughs  and  epits  anywhere  and  everywhere;  he  is  a  danger  to  the 
neighborhood. 

Alcoholic  drinks  are  particularly  bad  for  persons  suffering  from  consump- 
tion.  They  don't  cure,  they  kill. 

A  large  number  of  beautifully  colored  photographs  of  interiors  of 
workrooms  and  machine  shops,  showing  abimdance  of  good  light, 
were  exhibited.  The  grounds  about  the  buildings  are  kept  dean  and 
are  beautified  with  vines  and  flowers.  One  placard  stated  that  foiur- 
fifths*  of  the  buildings  are  glass,  thus  giving  ample  opportunity  for 
sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Air,  light,  water,  food,  and  exercise  are  men- 
tioned as  the  essentials  of  hygiene  in  connection  with  its  industry. 
Fresh  air  is  furnished  by  means  of  forced  ventilation,  taking  the  air 
from  above  the  buildings  and  forcing  it  into  the  rooms  by  means  of 
fans.  Foul  air  is  also  drawn  out  through  the  wall  by  ventilators  and 
exhaust  fans.  All  air  in  the  buildings  is  changed  every  15  minutes. 
The  buildings  are  removed  from  other  buildings,  so  that  there  is  air 
space  between  them  all,  and  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  air 
160  acres  of  park  land  separate  the  buildings  from  other  structures. 
Light  is  fiunished  through  windows  aggregating  four-fifths  of  the 
wall  space  of  all  the  buildings.  The  buildings  are  painted  a  soft 
color,  so  that  the  glare  wiQ  not  weary  the  eyes. 

Sanitary  drinking  cups,  sanitary  drinking  foimtains,  and  distilled 
and  aerated  water  are  used,  and  no  ice  comes  in  contact  with  the 
drinking  water.  In  the  food  department  there  are  sanitary  kitchens, 
a  cold-«torage  plant,  and  specially  trained  waiters  who  are  required 
to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  contamination  of  foods.  To 
furnish  proper  exercise  there  are  gymnasiums,  a  country  dub,  horse 
riding,  baseball  diamond,  tennis  courts,  golf  dubs,  a  cross-country 
walking  dub,  and  ample  playgroxmds.  For  women,  morning  and 
afternoon  recesses. 

Truly,  such  a  program  as  this  reads  as  if  it  were  made  for  a  special 
school  of  sanitary  living,  and  in  reality  it  is  such.  But  primarily 
it  was  devdoped  as  a  business  proposition.  The  company  has 
£pund  that  good  health  among  its  workers  is  one  of  its  most  valuable 
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assets,  and  that  every  precaution  it  can  take  to  guard  them  from 
accident  or  disease  is  money  well  spent.  It  has  also  discovered  that 
recreation  and  fun  constitute  a  vital  part  of  a  man's  needs,  and  that 
it  pays  for  a  manufacturer  to  make  provision  for  this  phase  of  the 
life  of  workers. 


American  custom  has  not  yet  sanctioned  many  health  measures  by 
the  city  and  State  that  more  paternal  Governments  have  long  put 
into  effect.  Most  suggestions  for  direct  supervision  of  the  noiuish- 
ment  of  school  children  in  this  coimtry  are  generally  frowned  upon  by 
educators  and  the  public  alike.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  American  teadiers  have  not  begun  to  do  as  much  in  an  advisory 
way  toward  solving  the  problem  of  malnutrition  as  they  can  do. 
Some  of  the  points  upon  which  the  teacher  can  give  very  definite 
instruction  were  shown  interestingly  in  the  exhibit. 

First  of  all,  in  a  great  number  of  the  exhibits,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  necessity  for  proper  infant  feeding.  After  the  child  becomes 
of  school  age,  the  teacher  becomes  in  a  sense  the  most  important 
supervisor  of  the  health  of  the  children.  The  ill  effects  of  insufficient 
or  improper  nourishment,  which  may  not  always  show  when  the 
child  is  at  play  in  the  house  or  out  of  doors,  are  revealed  directly  to 
the  teacher  during  the  school  session.  Inattention,  apparent  dull- 
ness, and  all  the  various  irregularities  that  come  from  lack  of  nutri- 
tion reveal  themselves  to  the  practiced  teacher. 

The  importance  of  the  cleanliness  of  purchased  products  was  also 
strikingly  emphasized.  If  a  child  can  be  taught  to  understand  the 
risk  of  unclean  markets,  he  will  impart  this  information  to  the  parents. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  large  cities  having  an 
alien  population.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  teaching 
the  significance  of  cleanliness  in  the  sale  of  groceries  and  similar  goods, 
an  exhibit  by  the  market  committee  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League 
of  Boston  may  be  taken.  On  one  side  of  an  aisle  was  a  model  of  a 
small  city  grocery  and  vegetable  stand  of  the  undesirable  sort.  The 
potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  onions  all  mingled  together  in  dirty 
boxes,  with  a  not-too-clean  fox  terrier  standing  guard  over  them;  a 
rough-board  table  with  a  pile  of  nondescript  bread,  cakes,  crackers^ 
and  rolls,  flanked  by  more  vegetables,  and  some  canned  goods  in 
decidedly  imattractive  cans,  with  a  cat,  that  notorious  carrier  of 
germs,  seated  in  the  midst.  Flies  were  omnipresent,  and  the  pro- 
prietor's coat  was  ready  to  be  thrown  over  this  food  supply  in  case 
of  rain. 

On  the  other  side  was  a  clean  market,  amply  protected  from  dust 
and  flies.    The  bread  was  wrapped  in  sealed  wrappers;  the  cakes  and 
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rolls  were  under  glass  covers;  the  groceries  were  all  kept  separate 
and  distinct  in  glass  compartments;  and  the  whole  environment 
clean  and  inviting,  with  little  added  expense. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  exhibit  was  to  show  those  who  ought  to 
know  the  importance  of  the  scrupulous  care  of  food  products  for 
household  consumption.  The  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
represents  one  of  the  first  and  most  needed  steps  in  providing  proper 
food  for  children. 

The  Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston  also  exhibited  a  model 
of  a  play  grocery  shop  of  the  better  type,  which  is  carried  from  one 
social  settlement  house  to  another.  The  children  play  in  it,  and 
through  it  are  taught  the  value  of  orderliness  and  cleanliness.  This 
shop  as  shown  was  inexpensive  to  equip,  and  for  the  few  dollars 
outlay  necessary  almost  any  community  could  demonstrate  to  its 
children,  and  through  them  teach  the  parents  and  dealers  themselves, 
the  ease  with  which  cleanliness  can  be  obtained. 

In  this  same  connection  the  New  York  association  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poor  demonstrated  in  an  interesting  fashion 
what  can  be  done  in  providing  wholesome  and  economical  meals  for 
school  children.  Six  prepared  meals  were  shown  in  models.  The 
first  three  represented  what  the  school  child  was  fed  by  the  parents 
before  they  had  instruction  in  food  values.  The  second  three  showed 
the  meals  provided  by  the  parents  after  they  knew  what  to  give  their 
children.  If  every  teacher  could  see  these  two  varieties  and  could 
impress  in  this  objective  way  the  children  or  their  parents  with  the 
importance  of  the  difference  between  the  two,  there  would  be  fewer 
ill-nourished  and  underfed  school  children  to  dawdle  away  their  time 
because  of  insufficient  energy  at  command. 

The  following  are  the  menus: 
Before  instruction. 

Breakfast'  Coffee  with  milk  and  sugar,  cruller,  and  sugared  bun. 
Lunch:  Coffee  with  milk  and  sugar,  bread  and  butter,  cruller,  and  slice  of  ham. 
Dinner:  Coffee  with  milk  and  sugar,  bread  and  butter,  bologna,  pickle,  piece  of 
pie,  and  dish  of  sliced  bananas. 

After  instruction. 

Breakfast:  Chocolate,  bowl  of  cereal,  pitcher  of  milk,  whole-wheat  bread,  dish  of 
prunes. 

Lunch:  Glass  of  milk,  bowl  of  soup,  bread  and  butter,  homemade  cookies. 
Dinrur:  Lamb  chop,  bread  and  butter,  spinach  with  egg,  boiled  potato,  dish  of 


In  connection  with  this  exhibit,  pictures  were  shown  of  actual 
scenes  wherein  the  New  York  association  is  teaching  50,000  little 
mothers  how  to  cook  and  manage  other  household  duties.  Photo- 
graphs of  children  properly  nourished  and  of  those  improperly  nour- 
ished were  displayed. 


bananas. 
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In  many  departments  of  the  exhibition  a  great  many  charts  and 
illnstratiYe  materials  showing  the  value  of  the  proper  feeding  of 
infants  were  exhibited.  The  difference  between  the  natural  milk 
for  the  baby  and  other  forms  of  food  was  very  strikingly  illustrated. 
One  chart  firom  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  Bureau  of  Ch^istry, 
showing  the  compoation  of  foods  for  infants,  made  it  dear  that 
no  prepared  food  even  approximated  the  natural  breast  food  in  its 
composition  and  proportion;  cow's  milk  and  goat's  milk  are  far  more 
neariy  Uke  natural  human  milk  than  any  of  the  prepared  foods  on 
the  market.  Oth^  charts  showed  food  formulas  for  children  of  vari- 
ous ages.  These  exhibits  gave  a  striking  illustration  of  how  modem 
science,  worked  out  patiently  in  the  laboratory,  can  be  and  is  made 
of  the  utmost  value  in  a  practical  way.  Not  only  has  it  brought  to 
our  attention  the  great  importance  of  proper  diet,  but  it  has  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  information  through  the  use  of  which  they 
can  combat  nearly  all  sorts  of  disease.  Those  prepared  foods,  skill- 
fully adv«*tised,  making  claims  of  being  more  useful  even  than  the 
natural  diet  of  the  child,  were  h^e  shown  to  be  faulty. 

The  plain  lesson  taught  by  all  these  charts  is  that  the  natural  life 
is  the  sanitary  life,  and  a  mother  who  can  not  or  will  not  nounsk 
her  children  in  the  natural  way  has  at  once  limited  the  possibilities 
of  the  child  not  only  as  to  its  health  but  also  as  to  his  natural  growth 
and  to  his  general  future  development. 


The  exhibit  on  mental  hygiene  was  installed  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  (50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City),  the  Connecticut  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  the 
Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  and  the  Committee  on  Mental 
Hygiene  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  The  mate- 
rial presented  was  arranged  in  six  sections.  Sections  A  and  B  were 
designed  to  show  the — 

incidence  of  insanity  and  mental  defectiveneeB  in  the  United  States  and  its  si^fi- 
cance;  some  explanation  of  the  apparent  increase  in  insanity;  the  cost  of  caring  for 
the  insane  and  the  mentally  defective;  the  relation  of  immigration  to  the  incidence 
of  ini^anity  and  mental  defectiveness;  and  the  effects  upon  the  community  of  the 
uncared-f6r  insane  and  mentally  defective. 

Some  of  the  statistics  set  forth  in  connection  with  this  section  are 
rather  startling.  For  example,  it  was  stated  that  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1910,  there  were  187,454  insane  persons  in  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  This  number  exceeds  the  number  of  students  who 
were  enrolled  in  all  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country  at  that 
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The  number  of  patients  in  institutions  for  the  insane  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  6,000  per  year.  About  30,000  new  cases  enter  our 
public  and  private  hospitals  for  the  insane  each  year,  and  this  num- 
ber must  be  far  below  the  number  that  deserve  treatment. 

The  apparent  increase  in  insanity  in  this  coimtry  was  partly 
accoimted  for  by  the  presentation  of  the  following  facts: 

The  average  expectation  of  life  is  longer  by  10  yean  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  and 
eince  insanity  ib  more  often  found  in  the  middle  or  later  periods  of  life,  there  would 
be,  other  things  equal,  relatively  more  people  so  afflicted;  better  standards  of  care 
cause  more  people  to  seek  institutions  for  relief  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease; 
conditions  now  recognized  as  mental  diseases  were  passed  over  previously,  and  those 
BO  afflicted  were  often  classed  merely  as  criminals;  the  death  rate  in  institutions  is 
lower  now,  hence  the  number  increases.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  of  all  of  the 
classes  of  sick  i)e(^l6  cared  lor  in  hoflpitak  the  iaaane  is  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
The  number  of  beds  provided  for  the  insane  is  in  excess  of  the  combined  number  of 
beds  provided  in  all  other  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

The  estimated  cost  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1910  was  placed  at  $32,804,500,  and  was 
stated  to  be  about  equal  to  the  amoimt  exp^ided  yearly  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  annual  economic  loss  to  the 
country  as  a  result  of  this  withdrawal  of  labor  was  estimated  at 
$130,000,000.  The  burden  of  carii^  for  the  insane  was  strikingly 
illustrated  by  figures  showing,  for  example,  that  in  New  York  State 
nearly  one-fourth  (23  per  cent)  of  the  entire  annual  expenditure  of 
State  fimds  was  appropriated  last  year  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 
Only  a  httle  more  (24  per  cent)  was  spent  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  and  the  educational  department. 

The  general  conclusions  relating  to  the  effect  of  immigration  on 
the  prevalence  of  insanity  were  stated  as  follows: 

That  immigration  is  an  important  source  of  insanity  in  the  United  States  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  although  the  foreign  bom  constitute  but  14.3  per  cent  of  the  general 
population,  the  foreign-bom  insane  constitute  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  insane  in  insti- 
tutions, and  this,  too,  despite  the  ^t  that  all  ages  are  not  represented  in  the  foreign- 
bom  population,  as  in  the  case  of  the  native  bom.  The  wise  and  humane  control  of 
unmigration  with  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  the  insane  and  mentally  defective  is 
a  pressing  need. 

In  a  chart  entitled  "The  children  of  mentally  defective  women" 
it  was  stated  that — 

The  British  Royal  Gonmussion  reports  that  the  ofispring  of  mentally  defective 
women  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the  offspring  of  normal  women. 

A  helpless,  feeble-minded  woman  is  the  prey  of  not  one  man  but  of  many  men.  In 
the  foregoing  series  20  women  bore  GO  children  by  38  fathers.  Practiadly  allsu<?h 
women  became  mothers  soon  after  reaching  the  age  of  puberty,  and  most  of  the  children 
of  such  women  are  men  tally  defective  or  illegitimate,  or  both.  Of  the  above  80  children 
19  were  mentally  defective  and  28  illegitimate. 

The  unfortunate  birth  of  such  children,  their  helplessness,  their  pauperism  and 
consequent  ruin,  are  but  part  of  a  continuous  series  whereby  the  community  is  con- 
stantly supplied  with  the  elements  of  degeneracy  and  crime. 
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Another  chart: 

The  effect  of  the  mentally  defective  upon  a  community:  Insane  &ther,  feeble- 
minded mother;  7  children,  all  mentally  deficient;  1  under  institutional  care,  1 
married,  3  at  almshouse  with  mother. 

Alcoholic  father  with  imbecile  brother;  alcoholic  mother,  tuberculous  sister;  8 
feeble-minded  children,  only  1  under  institutional  care. 

Feeble-minded  paternal  grandmother,  neurotic  paternal  grandfather,  alcoholic 
father,  neurotic  mother  with  "queer"  sister;  10  children— 8  feeble-minded,  2  uncer- 
tain; 1  only  under  institutional  care. 

The  institution  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  has  a  record  of  237  similar 
families.  Draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  such  families 
upon  society  and  community  life.  It  is  known  that  25  per  cent  of  all 
criminals  are  mentally  d^ective. 

In  sections  C  and  D  material  illustrating  the  different  types  of  the 
nervous  system,  from  the  lower  animals  to  that  of  man,  was  exhibited. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  was  to  show  the different  leveb  at  which 
the  personality  is  vulnerable,  and  to  illustrate  by  the  life  histories  of 
actual  cases  of  mental  disease,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  adjust- 
ment can  be  interfered  with  by  damage  to  its  mechanism.''  This 
last  point  was  illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  in  various  diseased  conditions. 

In  this  section  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  fatalistic 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  insanity  is  not  justifiable,  for  many  of 
the  causes  are  avoidable  either  by  special  measures  or  by  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  general  hygiene.  The  person  who  has  not 
made  some  study  of  insanity,  or  who  has  not  been  informed  by  those 
who  have  made  such  a  study,  is  inclined  to  look  upon  all  insane 
people  as  if  each  were  afflicted  in  the  same  way.  There  are,  however, 
many  varieties  ol  insanity  or  insanities,  each  with  its  characteristic 
cause  and  varying  in  hopefulness  or  hopelessness  accordingly.  The 
statistics  presented  showed  that  about  25  per  cent  of  all  who  are 
committed  to  insane  hospitals  recover  and  remain  well.  About  the 
same  number,  while  not  completely  cured,  are  able  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  take  some  part  in  active  life. 

Section  E  was  devoted  to  the  methods  and  the  results  of  institu- 
tional care  of  the  insane  and  the  mentally  defective.  The  crude  and 
horrible  methods  formerly  used  to  restrain  insane  people  were  exhib- 
ited and  contrasted  with  the  freedom  and  lack  of  restraint  to-day. 
An  insane  person  is  now  treated  as  a  sick  person,  and  not  as  one 
possessed  of  a  devil,  as  was  formerly  the  case.    It  was  stated  that — 

The  Boston  FBychopathic  Hospital  and  the  Henry  Phipps  FBychiatric  Clinic  of 
Johns  Hopkins  XJniverrity  are  institutions  which  represent  the  most  humane  idea  in 
the  care  of  mental  diseases.  Institutions  of  this  character  break  down  the  last' barrier 
between  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  the  treatment  of  other  cIibboh  of  the  sick. 
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Section  F  was  devoted  to  the  campaign  for  mental  hygiene  in 
general.  The  recommendation  was  made  by  the  national  committee 
for  mental  hygiene  that  practical  aid  in  mental  hygiene  should  be 
given  by  the  universities  throughout  the  country  by — 

(a)  The  OBtabliahment  in  all  univenitieB  of  departmenti  lor  the  study  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  lower  animals,  so  that  the  investigator  may 
go  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  behavior. 

(6)  The  study  of  human  psychology  on  a  fiu*  broader  basis  than  has  yet  been 
attempted. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  departmenti  of  mental  hygiene,  so  the  natural  capacity  and 
trends  of  students  may  be  determined  in  order  that  their  mental  health  may  be  pro- 
tected and  their  efficiency  and  chances  for  success  increased  by  helping  them  to  find 
the  place  in  the  world  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

The  committee  further  recommended  that — 

1.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  mental  diseases  in  medical 
schools,  in  order  that  the  general  practitioners  may  recognize  cases  of  mental  disease 
early  and  aid  in  securing  treatment  for  them. 

2.  Institutions  where  early  cases  of  insanity  or  those  in  danger  of  developing 
mental  diseases  may  secure  treatment,  such  as  psychopathic  hospitals  and  special 
wards  or  pavlHons  for  the  insane  in  connection  with  general  hospitals,  should  be 
established  in  many  dtiee. 

3.  Improvement  of  the  standards  of  nursing  the  insane  should  be  sou^t  by  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  training  nurses  and  attendants,  together  with  shorter  hours, 
better  wages,  and  better  living  conditions  for  these  workers. 

4.  Alcohol  and  syphilis,  as  preventable  causes  of  mental  disnders,  should  be 
attacked  vigorously. 

5.  The  relation  of  heredity  to  insanity  should  be  carefully  studied. 

6.  The  feeble-minded  should  be  segregated  in  suitable  institutions,  so  that  the 
jails,  aknahousee,  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  may  be  relieved  of  cases  not  subject  to 
reform  or  cure,  and  that  the  feeble-minded  may  be  delivered  from  such  unsuitable 
institutions. 

7.  Backward  children  in  the  public  schools  should  be  given  a  careful  mental  exam- 
ination by  competent  examiners,  and  so  should  all  juvenile  delinquents,  in  order 
that  these  classes  of  children  may  be  given  the  right  kind  of  work  to  do  and,  if  possible, 
be  placed  in  an  environment  conducive  to  their  greatest  usefulness. 

8.  The  relation  of  crime  to  insanity  should  be  studied  carefully,  so  that  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  problem  may  be  made  to  conform  more  closely  to  its  medical  aspects. 

An  outline  of  the  work  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  was  set  forth  on  a  chart,  as  follows: 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  aims  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  Nation  on  the  subject  of  mental  heidtli,  the  prevention  of  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  the  care  and  cure  of  the  insane;  and  aims  also  to  serve  as  a  coordinating 
agency  for  aU  State  and  local  agencies  interested  in  these  problems. 

Its  activities  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  gathering  reliable  data  on  mental 
health,  the  causes  and  prevention  of  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  and  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  will  publish  and  keep  before  the  public  vital  facts  regard- 
ing these  subjects. 
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2.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  ia  gathering  interesting  material 
for  exhibits  and  lectures  on  mental  hygiene  and  the  care  and  treatment  of  Uie  insane, 
80  that  interested  workers  in  the  several  States  may  show  the  necessity  for  concerted 
action  in  behalf  of  the  insane  and  the  numerous  portion  of  the  public  which  is  in 
danger  of  developing  mental  disorder. 

3.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  enlisting  tiM  i&tareil  and  sup- 
port of  the  public,  so  that  all  States  will  grant  adequate  appropriatioBS  tor  the  care  of 
the  insane  and  for  the  proper  management  of  the  problem  of  mental  health  in  their 
respective  communities. 

4.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  enlisting  the  support  at  philan- 
thropists who  heretofore,  because  of  the  absence  oi  a  coordinating  agency  in  thiB 
field  of  endeavor,  have  found  it  difficult  to  help  the  insane.  This  will  hasten  the 
day  when  ps3rchopatfaic  hospitals,  psychiatric  clinics  in  connection  with  medical 
schools,  and  special  wards  for  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases  in  general  hospitals 
will  be  established  throughout  the  country  and  make  it  possible  to  treat  all  casse  of 
incipient  mental  disorders  promptly  and  with  full  effect. 

5.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  has  published  a  document  en- 
titled Summaries  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  commitment  and  care  of  the  insane  in 
the  United  States,''  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformly  good  laws  in  all  States,  and 
further  as  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  care  for  the  insane  throughout  the  country, 
it  being  an  accepted  fact  that  States  with  hig^y  developed  systems  of  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  msane  also  have  the  best  and  most  complete  laws  on  the  subject. 

6.  The  National  Committ^  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  studying  conditaons  among  the 
insane  in  the  United  States,  under  the  terms  of  a  special  gift  of  150,000,  for  the  purpose 
of  ameliorating  their  condition.  In  order  to  achieve  this  result,  plans  for  improve- 
ment, for  the  use  of  interested  workers  In  given  States  who  desire  disinterested  advice 
regarding  their  local  problesM,  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

7.  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  will  help  to  organise  State  societies 
for  mental  hygiene  and  local  committees  for  mental  hygiene  throughout  the  country, 
BO  that  local  oonditioBa  may  be  imiMt>ved  in  given  States  by  representative  groups 
of  people  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  work  and  beet  qualified  to  manage  it. 

8.  The  Natiottal  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  studying  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  given  in  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  regarding  mental 
diseases,  with  a  view  to  having  such  instruction  conform  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  so  that  phyridans  generally  may  be  able  to  recognize  cases  of  indpioit 
mental  disorder. 

9.  The  National  Conmdttee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  studying  the  relation  of  immi- 
gration to  the  prevalence  of  mental  diseases  and  defects,  with  a  view  to  rendering 
aid  in  devising  wise  and  humane  methods  In  controlling  the  immigration  of  the 
insane  and  mentally  defective. 

The  chief  objects,  as  stated  and  set  forth  in  a  placard,  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

To  work  for  the  protection  of  the  mental  health  of  the  public;  to  help  raise  the 
standard  of  care  for  those  threatened  with  mental  disorder  or  actually  ill;  to  promote 
the  study  of  mental  disorders  in  all  their  forms  and  relations,  and  to  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  their  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention.  To  obtain  hx>m 
every  source  reliable  data  regarding  conditions  and  methods  of  dealing  with  mental 
disorders;  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government,  so  far  as  it  may  seem  desirable; 
to  coordinate  existing  agencies  and  help  organize  in  each  State  in  the  Union  an  aUied 
but  independent  society  for  mental  hygiene,  similar  to  the  existing  Connecticut 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
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The  committee  on  mmtal  hygiene  of  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  offered  an  interesting  exhibition  by  charts  and  maps 
illustrating  their  method  of  prevention. 

The  importance  of  mental  hygiene  was  emphasized  in  a  series  of 
charts  setting  forth,  among  other  statements,  the  following: 

MeDtal  hygiene  is  the  study  of  individuala  with  a  view  to  determiniiig  their  natural 
capacity  and  trenda,  then  of  aaaifrting  them  first  to  find,  and  then  to  retain,  a  place  in 
the  world  for  which  they  are  adapted. 

A  nation's  greatness  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  its  citizens;  personal  efficiency 
depends  i^Km  a  healthy  brain  and  nervous  systam  and  the  organization  of  sound 


Our  conduct  and  thoughts  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  our  nervous  fjrstam.  The 
brain  is  the  individual— by  it  man  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being.  Education  is  a 
process  of  training  the  brain  and  nervous  system  by  study  and  diaripline.  The  aim 
of  education  should  be  to  develop  the  opacity  of  these  organs  to  the  utmost. 

If  a  training  in  pedagogics  gave  teachers  a  clearer  and  more  practical  insight  into 
actual  life,  as  well  as  some  iq;>preciation  of  the  beginning  pathological  tendencies  of 
humanity,  many  ftulures  would  be  avoided  and  many  difficulties  would  be  overcome. 


In  the  section  on  the  prevention  of  insanity  and  mental  defectives 
the  Minnesota  School  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Colony  for  Epileptics,  at 
Faribault,  had  an  interesting  exhibit.  A  large  map  was  exhibited 
showing  the  location  of  the  village  conmiunity  and  colonies,  consisting 
of  training  school,  custodial  department  for  women,  hospitals,  kitchens, 
colonies  for  boys,  etc.  Along  with  this  were  num^ous  photc^aphs 
of  the  buildings,  grounds,  the  workshops,  library,  schools,  gynmasiums, 
recreation  halls,  etc.,  showing  how  much  care  is  being  bestowed  upon 
the  unfortimates.  Here  on  a  farm  of  1,038  acres  defectives  and 
epileptics  are  really  given  a  better  opportunity  for  normal  Uving  than 
is  very  often  given  to  the  healthful  and  more  fortunate  children  of  our 
Nation.  Prom  their  school  work  a  rather  unique  exhibit  was  shown. 
One  of  these  illustrated  the  relation  of  mental  age  to  ability  in  sewing. 
For  example  the  work  of  the  normal  child  of  4  years  is  taken  as  a  basis, 
and  that  of  all  the  defective  girls  who  showed  about  the  same  amount 
of  skill  and  talent,  regardless  of  years,  was  classified  with  this.  For 
example,  the  sewing  of  a  girl  of  19  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it 
plain  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  do  better  handwork  than  a  normal 
child  of  4  yeaxs.  This  line  of  illustration  is  used  up  to  the  mental 
age  of  8.  It  is  a  rather  new  suggestion  and  offers  opportunity,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  a  new,  erea  if  crude,  form  of  mental  measurement.  Natur- 
ally here,  as  in  all  instances  where  the  measurement  of  the  intelligence 
is  undertaken,  great  care  and  scientific  carefulness  must  be  observed. 

In  a  pamphlet  distributed  in  connection  with  their  exhibit  the 
committee  on  mental  hygiene  of  the  New  York  Charities'  Aid  Aasodar 
tion  Bou^t  to  answer  in  a  brief  way  this  question:  Why  should  imy- 


habits. 


— KKAnr-EBiNQ. 
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one  go  insane?  Some  parts  of  the  answer  to  this  question  are  here 
reproduced  and  deserve  careful  consideration  by  all  people: 

0AU8B8  OF  INSANTTT. 

1.  Immoral  living.— One  kind  of  insftnity  is  known  popularly  as  ''softening  of  the 
brain."  It  ia  known  scientifically  as  general  paralysis,  or  paresis.  It  is  incurable  by 
any  means  now  known  to  the  medical  profession.  *  *  *  The  very  substance  of  the 
brain  becomes  changed.  They  usually  live  but  a  few  years.  It  is  now  agreed  by  the 
medical  profession  that  this  disease  is  caused  by  an  earlier  disease  known  as  syphilis. 
*  *  *  If  self-respect,  the  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of  others,  the  influence  of 
religious  training,  and  the  attractions  of  home  life  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  wrong  doing,  the  danger  of  contracting  a  disease  which  may  result  in  incurable 
insanity  should  be  sufficient. 

The  number  of  patients  having  paresis  or  "softening  of  the  brain  "  admitted  to  State 
hospitals  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 19^0,  was  600  men,  or  17  per  cent  of  all 
men  admitted,  and  263  women,  8  per  cent  of  all  women  admitted. 

2.  Ale(>hol  and  other  poisoru.— Another  group  of  mental  diseases  are  due  directly  to 
the  habitual  use  of  alcohol.  Alcoholic  iosanity  may  be  brought  on  by  the  regular  use  of 
alcohol,  even  in  ''nuxierate"  quantities  not  producing  intoxication.  The  dose  rela- 
tion between  alcohol  and  iosanity  has  only  recently  been  fully  realized.  *  *  * 
Fully  30  per  cent  of  the  men  and  10  per  cent  of  the  women  admitted  to  the  State  hospi- 
tals are  suffering  from  conditions  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  alcohol.  So  marked  is 
the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  brain  and  the  nerve  tissue  that  it  helps  to  bring  about  a 
number  of  mental  breakdowns  in  addition  to  the  alcoholic  insanities. 

****••« 
In  this  day  of  keen  competition  every  man  needs  the  highest  possible  development 
of  his  mental  capacities.  Not  only  is  the  highest  mental  development  impossible  in 
the  i»resence  of  the  continued  use  of  alcohol,  but  impairment  of  the  mental  &culties  is 
likely  to  follow.  The  children  of  those  addicted  to  alcohol  often  start  in  life  with 
morbid  tendencies  or  mental  defects. 

Other  poisons,  such  as  opiimi,  morphine,  and  cocaine,  which,  with  alcohol,  are  the 
principal  parts  of  many  patent  renuxiies,  often  weaken  the  mental  powers  and  produce 
insanity. 

3.  Physical  dUeases.—^me  mental  breakdowns  may  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  other 
physical  diseases.  Typhoid  fever,  influenza,  diphtheria,  and  some  other  diseases 
often  so  poison  the  system  that,  for  some  time  after  the  disease  itself  has  left,  the  regular 
functions  of  the  body  are  seriously  interfered  with. 

*  *  •  *  •  *  * 

Overwork  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  cause  of  insanity.  This  is  not  correct.  Hard  work 
alone  rarely  causes  a  nervous  breakdown.  It  only  becomes  a  menace  to  health  when 
associated  with  worry  and  loss  of  sleep  or  causes  mentioned  under  other  headings. 

*•***«« 

4.  Menial  habitt.—Amde  from  physical  causes  there  are  also  mental  causes.  They 
are  the  most  important  causes  of  some  forms  of  insanity.  The  healthy  state  of  mind  is 
one  of  satisfaction  with  life.  This  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  our  surroundings 
or  how  much  money  we  have  or  how  many  troubles  come  to  us,  as  upon  the  way  in 
which  we  train  ourselves  to  deal  with  difficulties  and  troubles.  *  *  *  Mental 
health  is  as  important  as  physical  health.  The  average  i>erson  little  realizes  the  danger 
of  brooding  over  slights,  injuries,  disappointments,  or  misfortunes,  or  of  lack  of  frank- 
ness, or  of  an  unnatural  attitude  toward  his  fellow  men,  shown  by  unusual  sensitiveness 
or  marked  suspicion.  Yet  all  these  unwholesome  and  painful  trains  of  thought  may,  if 
persisted  in  and  unrelieved  by  healthy  interests  and  activities,  tend  toward  insanity. 
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Wholesome  work,  relieved  by  periods  of  rest  and  ample  pleasures,  and  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  oUiers  are  important  preventives  of  unwholesome  ways  of  think- 
ing, ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ouiselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven. 

— ^HAKBSPEARX. 

^rtdUy.—liotA  persons  think  that  insanity  may  be  directly  inherited.  This  belief 
is  undoubtedly  wrong.  One  may  inherit  a  greater  or  less  tendency  toward  insanity. 
M«ital  instability  may  be  inherited  just  as  weak  constitutions  may  be  in- 
herited. *  *  *  The  most  important  ^ct  in  heredity  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
ancestora  of  every  individual  were  normal.  Heredity  tends,  therefore,  rather  more 
strongly  toward  health  than  toward  disease. 

The  &ct  that  heredity  plays  a  part  in  the  causation  of  insanity  should  create  a  public 
conscience  regarding  marriage.  Marriages  should  not  be  contracted  by  two  persons 
who  have  insanity  or  feeble-mindedness  in  their  immediate  wUhout  seeking 

and  following  the  advice  of  a  competent  physician. 


SEX  HYGIENE. 

The  exhibit  which  attracted  by  far  more  attention  than  any  other 
presented  was  that  illustrating  the  effects  of  venereal  diseases  and  the 
work  and  propaganda  of  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral 
Prophylaxis.  The  section  on  sex  hygiene,  while  described  by  one 
speaker  as  'Hhe  hall  of  horrors/'  wiU  probably  have  a  more  definite 
and  far-reaching  educational  effect  than  any  other  part  of  the  exhibit. 
In  addition  to  an  extensive  display  of  wax  models,  drawings,  charts, 
and  photographs,  a  dark  room  in  which  lectures,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  and  moving  pictures,  were  given,  was  in  almost  constant  use 
throu^out  the  whole  exhibition.  The  great  interest  displayed  in 
these  lectures  *and  the  information  disseminated  in  connection  with 
this  exhibit  furnished  striking  evidence  that  at  last  the  awful  curse  of 
these  diseases  is  emerging  from  its  veiled  secrecy  and  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  generations  unborn  will  be  protected 
from  their  baneful  results. 

In  the  outlines  presented,  setting  forth  the  general  educational 
propaganda,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  possibiHties  of  teaching  sex 
hygiene  successfully,  and  with  as  few  complications  as  possible.  The 
following  is  the  program  suggested: 

I.  The  subject  of  sex  hygiene  must  be  taught  as  one  intimately  and  obviously 
related  to  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  such  as  natural  history,  biology,  etc.  To 
detach  the  subject  of  sex,  and  teach  it  to  young  children  as  an  unrelated  course,  not 
only  is  illogical  and  unscientific,  but  gives  it  undue  prominence  in  the  phiMi«>i 
mind. 

Instruction  must  be  given  in  the  earliest  grades  as  a  part  of  nature  work,  and  should 
be  carried  through  the  entire  social  period,  its  complexity  increasing  with  the  growing 
demands  of  the  child.  The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions  and  make  its 
own  observations. 
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It  naturally  follows  that  the  teaching  should  be  acoompuiied  by  no  more  sentimen- 
tality or  yi^eness  than  any  other  natural  history  subject. 

II.  At  an  early  age  a  systematic  attempt  shoiild  be  made  to  inculcate  in  the  child 
a  great  respect  for  beauty  and  for  the  potential  possibilitiee  of  the  human  body,  the 
profound  importance  of  habits,  both  physical  and  psychological,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  clean,  well-developed  body  for  efficient  manhood  and  womanhood. 

By  tiie  time  the  child  attains  puberty,  he  or  she  should  have  a  clear  general  knowl- 
edge ol  the  plan  of  reptoduction,  gained  almost  wholly  from  a  study  ol  comparative 
anatomy  in  an  evolutionary  form,  from  the  lowest  unicellular  type  to  the  complex 
vertebxatos.  There  should  also  have  been  gained  by  this  time  a  good  working  vocab- 
ulary. 

III.  Up  to  the  age  of  puberty  it  would  seem  best  that  sex  hygiene  diould  be  tan^t 
by  the  regular  class  teacher,  if  fitted  by  nature  for  the  woric.  Through  her  pemonal 
knowledge  of  the  children,  she  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the  most  precocious, 
and  by  aid  of  the  medical  inspector  or,  better,  the  parents,  give  the  special  instruction 
they  demand.  She  shoiild  also  be  able  to  distinguish  those  children  who,  by  reason 
of  heredity  or  environment,  form  a  species  of  degenerates,  one  of  whom  may  exert  a 
most  demoralizing  influence  upon  the  sex  education  of  an  entire  classroom.  This 
duty  would  also  obviously  necessitate  very  careful  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Sudi  training  should,  therefore,  be  an  essential  part  of  every  normal  school  and 
university. 

IV.  Special  care  should  be  given  to  the  peculiar  nervous  and  mental  phenomena 
of  the  period  of  puberty.  The  cooperation  of  the  medical  inspector  is  here  most 
important.  Parents  should  be  especially  warned  of  the  significance  and  dangers  of 
this  most  important  phase  of  all  life. 

At  this  time  a  course  in  citizenship  should  be  inaugurated,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  develop  an  acute  sen&e  of  the  social  and  race  consciousness,  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring the  child  for  an  understanding  of  the  sociological  significance  of  sex. 

V.  Throughout  adolescence  the  youth  is  particularly  sensitive  to  psychical  and  ideal- 
istic appeal.  In  this  season,  during  high  school  and  boarding  school,  the  study  of 
eugenics  and  heredity  should  be  introduced,  special  stress  being  laid  upon  the  respons- 
ibility of  the  present  generation  for  the  next,  and  upon  the  rights  of  the  unborn.  The 
relation  of  sex  to  all  creative  art,  such  as  painting,  music,  and  poetry,  should  also  be 
made  clear. 

At  the  same  time,  the  youth,  male  or  female,  is  old  enough  now,  in  the  latter  half  of 
his  high-school  course,  to  assimilate  a  more  technical  study  of  the  physiology  of  repro- 
duction, the  dangers  of  precocity  along  certain  lines,  oi  masturbation,  and  of  the  vene- 
real diseases.  To  both  boys  and  girls  should  be  given  a  thorough  course  in  the 
physiology  and  hygiene  of  menstruation.  All  of  this  advanced  instruction  would 
gain  authority  and  dignity  if  given  by  well-trained  men  and  women  of  the  medical 
profession. 

VI.  In  the  attempt,  however  intelligent,  to  deal  with  the  sex  education  of  chil- 
dren the  teacher  can  not  hope  to  meet  with  the  desired  results  unless  the  parents 
will  cooperate  with  the  schools. 

To  convince  the  parents  of  the  necessity  of  such  instruction,  every  means  should 
be  taken  to  arouse  them  to  an  appreciation  of  existing  conditions. 

To  this  end,  prepared  lectures  and  demonstrations  should  be  given  them  through 
the  school  centers,  through  parents'  associations,  and  through  women's  clubs,  where 
prepared  literature  may  also  be  distributed. 

The  detailed  outlines  presented,  setting  forth  a  course  of  work  for 
teaching  sex  hygiene,  were  in  part  as  follows: 
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EARLY  AD0LE8CBNCB  (aQX  12-16  TEABS). 

I.  Nature  Study  and  Biology: 

1.  Further  study  of  reproduction  in  plants. 

2.  Reproduction  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 

(a)  Species  in  which  the  care  of  the  young  is  absent. 

(5)  Those  in  which  love  and  care  of  the  offspring  is  evident. 

(c)  Significance  of  parental  love  in  animal  life. 

(d)  The  mating  of  animals  and  its  relation  to  the  care  of  the  young. 

(e)  The  hi^er  the  animal  in  scale  of  life,  the  greater  the  helplessness  at  birth 

and  the  more  love  and  care  needed. 

(f)  The  himian  body  the  most  helpless  of  all  animals,  needing  the  greatest 

love  and  the  longest  parental  protection  and  care. 

II.  Adolescent  Love: 

1.  Its  influence,  if  properly  directed  and  controlled,  can  not  fail  of  good. 

2.  It  should  be  studied  as  portrayed  in  the  works  of  the  great  literary  artists  in 

poetry  and  the  novel. 

3.  The  feeling  of  chivalry  and  honor  and  respect  for  women  is  to  be  sealously 

cultivated.  Biographies  of  great  women  and  knightly  great  men  should  be 
read  by  boys  and  girls. 

4.  Emi^asis  must  be  laid  upon  the  responsibility  ci  brothers  and  sisteiB  for  one 

another's  welfare;  also  by  the  boys'  obligation  to  protect  other  boyi'  sisters. 
6.  Expression  of  adolescent  sex  love  in  the  form  of  enthusiasm  for  art,  for  altruistic 
social  activities,  for  favorite  intellectual  punuitB,  are  to  be  encouraged  along 
common-sense  lines. 

III.  Personal  Hygiene : 

Hygiene  and  care  of  the  reproductive  oigans  and  sex  function  as  sacred  obligations . 

1.  The  relation  of  sex  control  to  the  health  ci  the  individual  and  of  his  or  her 

offspring. 

2.  The  danger  of  abuse  of  the  sex  function,  and  the  resuUs  upon  the  nervous 

system,  including  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

3.  The  importance  of  properly  regulated  food,  of  exercise  and  play,  of  i^ysical 

fatigue  (not  exhaustion),  of  mental  occupation,  of  early  rising,  of  cold 
bathing,  of  sleeping  in  a  cold  room  as  means  of  control  of  sex  feelings. 

4.  The  influence  of  drugs  (alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  cocaine)  upon  laws  of  sex 

control. 

5.  The  significance  of  sex  in  human  life  in  the  light  of  plant  and  animal 

development  as  already  studied. 

IV.  Amusements: 

1.  A  carelul  dioice  of  social  pleasures  and  their  environment  is  essential  to  moral 

health. 

2.  The  wholesome  meeting  of  boys  and  girls  is  the  only  safe  preliminary  basis  for 

mature  friendships  and  marriages. 

3.  Suggestive  shows,  posters,  and  books,  also  saloons  and  dance  halls,  go  far 

toward  nullifying  the  slipshod  and  careless  home  efforts. 

4.  Suggestive  poetm  and  pictures  make  the  work  of  the  unhygienic  book,  theater, 

saloon,  and  dance  hall  very  easy. 

LATER  ADOLESCENCE  (AOE  10-25  TEARS). 

I.  Biology: 

1.  A  further  study  of  the  science  of  reproduction  and  its  application  to  human 

life.   Human  embryology  and  heredity. 

2.  Animal  breeding  and  its  influence  in  the  production  of  superior  qualities  in 

the  animals. 
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CONQBESS  OK  HYGIEKE  AND  DEMOQBAPHY, 


I.  Biology--<}Qiitmaed. 

3.  Human  inheritazice  and  its  bearing  on  hunfly  hifltories. 
(a)  The  inevitable  letnlt  of  the  marriage  of  defectiveB. 
(6)  The  inevitable  result  of  the  marriage  of  the  most  fit. 

II.  Sex  Hygiene: 

1.  The  relation  ci  individual  chastity  to  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the 

individual  and  his  or  her  unborn  child. 

2.  The  social  diseases:  Their  nature,  contagiousness,  far-reaching  effects,  and 

their  danger  to  the  innocent. 

III.  Sociology: 

The  ultimate  effects  of  un&dr  social  relations,  of  the  double  standard  of  moral  and 
physical  health  for  the  two  sexes,  of  prostitution,  and  of  the  diseases  consequent 
upon  immorality. 


Through  an  intelligent  use  of  the  &mily  physician  as  the  natural  instructor  of  the 
home  in  sex  matters.  The  feeling  of  responsibility  will  ennoble  and  furnish  a  new 
sanity  and  health  to  home  happiness  and  morals. 

Throu^  sane  literature  on  the  subject  of  sex  hygiene,  meaning  by  this  term  the 
healthy  and  reverent  use  of  the  sex  function  with  a  view  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  of  his  or  her  posterity. 

Through  schools  yet  to  be  established  for  the  deliberate,  intelligent  tadning  of 
parents  and  school  teachers. 

Throu^  traveling  exhibits,  such  as  are  possible  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
State  societies  of  social  hygiene  or  of  the  American  Federation  for  Sex  Hygiene. 

Throu^  lectures  by  physicians  and  by  others  fitted  by  nature  and  by  training  to 
teach. 

Throu^  deliberate  measures  on  the  part  of  heretofore  negligent  municipal  and 
Federal  authorities  to  awaken  a  sliunbering  people  to  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
and  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure. 

Through  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  sex  function  is  a  sacred  trust,  not  a  play- 
thing; a  talent  for  reverent  use  by  loyal  citizens,  not  a  means  to  the  undennining  of 
the  health  and  life  of  the  people.   


TJie  Cornell  exhibit  of  experimental  psychology. — ^The  Cornell  Uni- 
yersity  exhibit  in  experimental  psychology  contained  a  quantity  of 
the  newer  apparatus  that  has  been  developed  in  this  increasingly 
significant  field  of  knowledge,  being  especially  rich  in  apparatus  for 
testing  intelligence.  During  the  exhibit  the  Binet  test,  with  certain 
of  the  recent  modifications,  was  applied  to  children,  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  class  of  experiments  which  it  is  intended 
to  follow  out  on  a  wider  scale  with  the  hope  that  they  will  ultimately 
lead  to  important  conclusions. 

The  relation  of  sense  discrimination  to  intelligence  was  one  of  the 
subjects  in  which  it  was  possible  to  make  some  experiments  of  inter- 
est. For  this  purpose  there  was  at  hand  the  following  psychological 
apparatus:  The  Whipple  discrimination-of-brightness  apparatus — the 
ingenious  dark-room  box  that  operates  by  transmitted  light;  another 
piece  of  Whipple  apparatus  working  on  the  principle  of  reflected 
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light;  the  pressure-pain  balance,  which  ascertains  the  point  where 
mere  pressure  becomes  pain;  the  sensory  capacity  tapping  test;  the 
warmth  tester,  wherein  the  influence  of  developed  imagination  is 
brought  into  play;  etc.  It  is  believed  that  ultimately  tests  based  on 
experiments  with  this  and  similar  apparatus  will  show  more  exact 
connection  than  is  at  present  established  between  sense  discrimina- 
tion and  intelligence. 

In  the  Cornell  booth  there  were  naturally  a  number  of  exhibits  of 
more  definite  popular  interest,  yet  possessing  educational  value  as 
measures  of  intelligence.  Notable  among  these  were  the  various 
''illusions'':  The  size-weight  illusion;  the  relation  of  size,  form,  and 
distance;  and  a  number  of  the  less  familiar  line  illusions. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  RBLATIN6  TO  TUBBRCULOSIS,  DISTRIBUTBD  BT  THB 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  NBW  YORK  CITY.i 

How  to  keep  from  getting  cormmption. — Keep  as  well  as  poedble,  for  the  healthier 
your  body  the  harder  for  tibe  gennB  of  tuberculoeis  to  grow  therein.  To  keep  healthy, 
observe  the  following  rules: 

Avoid  living,  studying,  or  sleeping  in  rooms  where  there  is  no  fresh  air.  Fresh  air 
and  sunlight  are  nature's  best  disinfectants  and  kill  tubercle  bacilli  and  other  germs 
causing  disease;  so  have  as  much  in  yonr  room  as  possible. 

Do  not  live  in  dusty  air;  keep  the  rooms  clean,  but  do  not  sweep  or  dust  with  dry 
brooms  or  cloths.   Get  rid  of  dust  by  cleaning  with  damp  cloths  and  mops. 

Obtain  fresh  air  by  keeping  one  window  in  your  bedroom  partly  open  all  night  long, 
and  air  the  room  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Always  wash  your  hands  before  eating,  and  do  not  put  your  fingers  or  pencils  in  your 
mouth  or  candy  or  chewing  gum  other  persons  have  used. 

Take  a  warm  bath  with  soap  at  least  once  a  week. 

Do  not  neglect  a  cold  or  a  cough,  but  go  to  a  doctor  or  dispensary. 

How  to  get  well  if  you  have  consumption, — If  you  or  anyone  in  your  family  have 
tuberculosis,  you  should  obey  the  following  general  rules  if  you  wish  to  get  well: 

Money  spent  on  patent  medicines  or  advertised  consumption  cures  is  wasted.  Go 
to  a  doctor  or  dispensary. 

Do  not  drink  whiskey  or  alcohol  in  any  form. 

Do  not  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  anyone  else  and,  if  possible,  not  in  the  same  room. 

Good  foody  fresh  air,  and  rest  are  the  best  medicines  frtr  consumption. 

Your  windows  should  be  kept  open  winter  and  summer,  day  and  night. 

How  to  avoid  giving  consumption  to  others. — Many  grown  people  and  children  have 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  consumption  Without  knowing  it  and  can  give  it  to  others. 
Therefore  every  person,  even  if  healthy,  should  observe  the  following  rules: 

Do  not  spit  on  the  sidewalks,  playgrounds,  or  on  the  floor  or  hallways  of  your  home 
or  school.   It  spreads  disease  and  is  dangerous,  indecent,  and  against  the  law. 

Always  spit  into  a  paper  cup  or  into  paper  napkins  or  old  cloths.  These  should  not 
be  used  a  second  time,  but  should  be  at  once  put  into  a  paper  bag,  which  should  later 
be  burned  with  its  contents.  Pocket  flasks  of  metal  or  glass  may  idso  be  used.  If  you 
have  no  cup  or  napkin,  spit  in  the  gutter.  At  home  use  a  spittoon  half  fiUed  with 
water. 

Do  not  cough  or  sneeze  without  holding  a  handkerchief  or  your  hand  over  your 
mouth  or  nose. 

A  person  who  has  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  consumption  is  not  dangerofis  to  those 
with  whom  he  lives  and  works  if  he  sleeps  alone  and  is  careful  and  clean. 

Rooms  which  have  been  occupied  by  consumptives  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
scrubbed,  and  whitewashed,  painted,  or  papered  before  they  are  again  occupied. 
I  Carpets,  rugs,  bedding,  etc.,  from  rooms  which  have  been  occupied  by  consumptives, 

should  be  disinfected.   Such  articles,  if  the  department  of  health  be  notified,  will  be 
sent  for,  disinfected,  and  returned  to  the  owner  free  of  charge,  or,  if  he  so  desires,  they 
I  will  be  destroyed. 

I  iSeepagelS. 

I  ^ 
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When  conmimptiveB  move,  the  department  of  health  should  be  notified. 

General  admce  to  those  affected, — Be  hopeful  and  cheerful,  for  your  diseaae  can  be 
cured,  although  it  may  take  some  time. 

Carefully  obey  your  physician's  instructions.  You  may  improve  steadily  for 
months,  and  lose  it  all  by  carelessness.  Improvement  does  not  mean  cure,  therefore 
continue  treatment  as  long  as  you  are  directed  to  do  so. 

Do  not  talk  to  anyone  about  your  disease,  except  your  physician  or  nurse. 

Do  not  listen  to  tales  of  other  patients  or  follow  their  suggestions  or  those  of  others 
concerning  the  treatment  of  your  disease. 

Report  to  your  doctor  or  clinic  when  directed.  Beport  immediately  if  you  have 
fever,  indigestion,  diarrhea,  constipation,  pain,  increased  cough,  or  reddish  expecto- 
ration.  If  you  are  too  ill  to  come,  send  word. 

If  you  have  a  hemorrhage  do  not  become  alarmed;  keep  quiet  and  notify  your 
doctor  or  clinic. 

In  the  treatment  of  your  disease  fresh  air,  good  food,  and  a  proper  mode  of  life  are 
more  important  than  medicines.  Take  no  medicine  that  is  not  ordered  by  your 
physician. 

If  you  are  offered  admission  to  a  sanatorium,  accept  at  once. 

Advise  any  of  your  family,  friends,  or  neighbors  who  have  a  persistent  cough  and 
have  no  doctor  to  go  to  the  nearest  tuberculosis  clinic. 

Cough  and  expectoratum,— Try  to  e<mtzol  your  cough  as  much  as  possible.  You 
should  only  cough  when  you  have  to  expectorate. 

Cover  yeur  mouth  with  your  handkerchief  or  hand  when  you  have  to  cough. 

Your  expectoration  or  spit  contains  germs  and  is  dangerous  to  yourself,  your  family, 
and  your  neighbors  when  not  properly  taken  care  of. 

When  in  the  house  always  spit  into  a  spittoon  half  full  of  water;  empty  the  vessel 
in  the  closet  at  least  once  a  day  and  rinse  it  with  boiling  water. 

It  is  much  better,  however,  to  use  pai>er  handkerchiefs,  which  can  be  burned 
after  usci.  The  nurses  of  the  department  of  health  will  simply  these. 

When  outdoors,  spit  in  one  of  the  pai>er  handkerchiefs  furnished  and  put  it  in  the 
paper  bag,  burning  bag  and  all  on  your  return  home. 

If  you  should  be  outdoors  and  have  nothing  with  you  to  receive  your  expectoration, 
spit  into  the  gutter.   Never  spit  on  the  sidewalk.   Never  swallow  your  expectoration. 

Pure  fresh  air. — Stay  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  you  can;  if  possible,  in  the  parks, 
woods,  or  fields.  Do  not  be  afiaid  of  cold  water.  Avoid  drafts,  dampness,  dust, 
and  smoke.  Dust  and  smoke  are  worse  for  you  than  rain  and  snow.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  night  air;  it  is  not  harmful  and  contains  less  dust  than  day  air. 

Never  sleep  or  stay  in  a  hot  or  close  room.   Keep  it  always  well  ventilated. 

Keep  at  least  one  window  open  in  your  bedroom  at  night. 

Have  a  room  to  yourself,  if  possible;  if  not,  be  sure  to  have  your  own  bed. 

When  indoors,  remain  in  the  sunniest  and  best  ventilated  room.  The  room  should 
preferably  be  without  carpets;  small  rugs  may  be  allowed. 

No  dusting  or  cleaning  should  be  done  while  the  patient  is  in  the  room. 

Cleaning  should  be  done  only  with  mops  or  moist  rags. 

Draperies,  velvet  furniture,  and  dust-catching  materials  should  not  be  in  the 
patient's  room. 

Food  and  feeding.— -Tskke  a  half  hour's  rest  on  the  bed  or  the  reclining  chair  before 
and  after  the  principal-  meals. 

Avoid  eating  when  bodily  or  mentally  tired,  or  when  in  a  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. 

Eat  plenty  of  good  and  wholesome  food.  Besides  your  regular  meals  take  a  quart 
of  milk  daily,  from  three  to  six  fresh  eggs,  and  plenty  of  butter  and  sugar,  provided 
Ihey  do  not  disagree  with  you. 
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CONGRESS  ON  HYGIENE  AND  DEMOGRAPHY. 


Eat  slowly;  chew  your  food  well;  avoid  anything  which  causes  indigestion. 

See  that  your  eating  utensils  are  thoroughly  wished  after  use. 

Do  not  smoke  and  do  not  drink  liquor,  wine,  or  beer,  except  by  special  permisnon; 
but  drink  plenty  ci  good,  pure  water  between  meal  times. 

Always  wash  your  hands  thoroughly  before  eating,  and  clean  your  finger  nails. 

/2ert.— Avoid  all  unnecessary  exertion.  Never  ran;  never  lift  heavy  weights. 
Never  take  any  kind  of  walking,  breathing,  or  other  exercises  when  you  are  tired, 
nor  take  them  to  the  extent  of  getting  tired.  The  kind  and  amount  of  exercise 
which  you  should  take  will  be  prescribed  for  you  by  your  physician. 

Qo  to  bed  early  and  sleep  at  least  eight  hours. 

If  you  have  to  work,  take  every  chance  to  rest  that  you  can  when  off  duty. 

When  the  physician  prescribes  a  rest  cure,  either  in  bed  or  on  a  reclining  chair, 
it  must  be  carried  out,  either  on  the  veranda,  fire  escape,  roof,  or  in  frent  M  an  ox>en 
window. 

Clotking.'—'Wwr  underwear  according  to  the  season.  Don't  wear  chest  protectors. 
Dress  comfortably  and  sensibly,  and  avoid  garments  constricting  neck  and  chest. 
Keep  your  feet  dry  and  warm.  Wear  overshoes  in  snowy  or  damp  weather. 
Perianal  hygiene,— -Keep  your  body  clean  and  take  a  wann  bath  with  soap  once  a 
week;  take  cold  douches  or  cold  baths  according  to  the  directions  of  your  physician. 
Avoid  all  bad  habits. 

Keep  your  teeth  in  good  condition  by  brushing  them  regularly. 

See  that  your  bowels  move  regularly  every  day. 

Shave  your  beard  or  wear  it  closely  clipped.   Do  not  kiss  anyone. 

Handle  the  soiled  personal  and  bed  linen,  especially  handkerchiefs,  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  dry  state.  When  soiled,  place  these  articles  in  water  until  ready  to 
be  wished. 

Don't  waste  time  or  money  on  patent  medieinee  or  adoertued  cures  for  your  disease; 
they  are  worthless. 

Sweeping  and  dusting, — ^In  sweeping  a  room  raise  as  little  dust  as  possible,  because 
dust,  when  breathed  in,  irritates  the  nose  and  throat  and  often  sets  up  catarrh.  Some 
of  the  dust  breathed  reaches  the  lungs,  making  portions  of  them  black  and  useless. 

If  the  dust  breathed  contains  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  or  consumption — ^tubercle 
bacilli— which  come  from  persons  who  have  pulmonary  tuberculosis  spitting  on  the 
floors,  the  ride  is  run  of  getting  the  disease.  If  the  sick  person  uses  proper  spit  cups 
and  is  careful  to  hold  a  handkerchief  over  the  mouth  when  coughing  or  sneezing,  so 
as  not  to  scatter  spittle  about  in  the  air,  the  risk  to  others  who  live  in  the  same  rooms 
of  getting  the  disease  is  inconsiderable. 

Before  sweeping  bare  floors,  i^rinkle  moist  sawdust  on  the  floor.  When  the  room 
is  carpeted,  wet  a  newspaper,  tear  it  into  small  scraps  and  scatter  these  over  the 
carpet.  In  sweeping,  brush  these  scraps  of  paper  along  with  the  broom,  and  they 
will  catch  most  of  the  dust  and  hold  it  fast,  just  as  the  sawdust  does  on  bare  floore. 
Do  not  have  either  the  paper  or  the  sawdust  dripping  wet,  only  moist. 

In  dusting  a  room,  do  not  use  a  feather  duster  or  dry  cloths,  because  these  do  not 
remove  the  dust  from  the  room,  but  only  brush  it  into  the  air. 

Do  all  dusting  with  sli^tly  moistened  cloths  and  rinse  tiiem  out  in  water  when 
finished. 

In  rooms  with  bare  floors  (in  houses,  stores,  shops,  schoolrooms,  etc.),  all  dust  can 
be  easily  removed  after  it  has  settled,  by  using  a  mop  which  has  been  wrung  out  so 
as  to  be  only  moist,  not  dripping  wet. 
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RBPORT  or  DISINrEOnON  IN  A  PRIVATE  HOUBE. 

This  certifies  that  the  premises  named  herein  have  been  fumigated,  as  noted,  and 
in  compliance  with  the  regulations  menticmed  below. 

New  Yore,  July  13, 1911. 

Name  of  patient,  John  Smith.  Age,  25.  Disease,  con$umption.  Duration  of 
illness,  6  months.  Residence,  1850  University  Place.  Number  of  rooms  disinfected. 
t.   Number  cubic  feet,  S.OOO.   Disinfectant  used:  Formalin,  18  ounces;  Sulphur, 

 poimds.   Paraform,  grains.   Time  room  left  exposed  to  disinfectant, 

6  hems.   Disinfecting  solution  employed,  Carbolic,  t  per  cent. 

Name,  James  Brown,  M.D., 

Residence,  933  East  First  Street. 

In  every  case  of  disinfection  the  following  regulations  must  be  complied  with: 

All  cracks  or  crevices  in  rooms  to  be  disinfected  must  be  sealed  or  calked,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  disinfectant. 

The  following  disinfectants  may  be  used  in  the  quantities  named: 

Sulphur,  4  poimds  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet,  8  hours'  exposure. 

Formalin,  6  ounces  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet,  4  hours'  exposure. 

Paraform,  1  grain  to  every  cubic  foot,  6  hours'  exposure. 

Carbolic  acid,  2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  solution,  and  bichloride  of  mieiciiry,  1-1000, 
may  be  used  for  disinfecting  solutions. 
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EDUCATION. 


RINGWORM  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  MEXICO. 


Dr.  Makubl  Uiubs  t  Tbonooso. 


Spanith  BotpUal,  Mexieo  Cttr>  Aftfxieo. 


During  the  school  year  1910-11,  2,784  pupUs  were  separated 
from  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Mexico  on  account  of  ring- 
worm. With  an  attendance  of  34,168,  this  gives  8.2  per  cent  of 
ringworm  (tinea)  patients.  In  the  municipaUties  outside  of  the 
federal  district  365  scholars  were  excluded  from  the  schools,  which 
gives  an  average  attendance  of  23,265  scholars,  with  1.5  per  cent 
of  tinea  patients.  The  disease  is  widely  disseiliinated  in  the  schools. 
Considering  the  great  number  of  children  with  tinea  and  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  keeping  them  out  of  school  so  as  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  it  was  decided  to  make  use  of  the  X-ray 
treatment,  which  reduces  the  duration  of  the  old  methods  of  depila- 
tion  by  tweezers  from  two  years  to  two  or  three  months. 

Two  special  schools  were  established  for  children  affected  with 
tinea,  each  with  a  capacity  of  about  300  scholars,  and  both  located 
in  the  building  occupied  by  the  medical  department. 

In  this  manner  the  sick  children  are  constantly  under  observation, 
treatments  are  given  regularly,  and  the  progress  of  the  depilation 
watched.  Moreover,  the  children,  being  enroUed  for  the  school  year 
in  their  respective  schools,  do  not  lose  any  time,  and  the  treatment 
as  weU  as  the  usual  lessons  are  systematically  pursued. 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  school  from  January  to 
March,  1911,  and  in  the  two  schools  for  boys  and  girls  from  July, 
1911,  until  February,  1912,  was  as  follows; 

Enrolled  boys   284 

Enrolled  girls   216 

Individual  exposures  to  the  X  rays   280 

Total  number  of  exposures   1, 166 

Children  upon  whom  depilation  took  place   132 


The  presence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  infectious  children  in  the 
school  is  admittedly  unavoidable;  the  only  apparently  available 
weapon  of  defense  lies  in  the  everyday  use  of  spray  solutions  of 
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Dr.  J.  T.  AiNSLBB  Walkbb. 
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disinfectants  to  be  sprinkled  upon  walls  and  desks  and  floors  of 
schoolrooms.  In  addition  to  recognized  cases  of  diphtheria,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  whooping  cough  in  the  schools,  there  always  is 
a  certain  percentage  of  children  who  are  merely  carriers  of  disease 
germs  without  themselves  being  affected  by  the  microorganisms 
which  find  lodgment  within  their  bodies.  These  children  are  even 
a  greater  menace  to  their  classmates  than  are  the  children  who 
actually  show  visible  symptoms  of  disease,  because  in  the  bacillus 
carriers  the  presence  of  the  germ  danger  can  not  be  recognized.  Dis- 
infectants used  in  sprays  are  much  more  effective  than  disinfectant 
gases,  because  the  former  lay  the  dust  in  the  rooms,  which,  after  all, 
constitutes  the  greatest  carrier  of  disease  germs  from  child  to  child. 

Having  regard  to  the  constant  reciurence  of  epidemics  among 
school  children  and  to  the  failure  of  all  existing  preventive  measures, 
routine  disinfection  of  schoolrooms  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial. 
In  the  absence  of  this  precautionary  measure,  the  infective  material 
diffused  by  children  in  the  unrecognized  stages  of  certam  infectious 
diseases  must  accumulate  on  the  schoolroom  floors  and  constitute  a 
standing  menace  to  the  health  of  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  Con- 
ceding that  the  major  part  of  school  infection  is  due  to  direct  contact, 
a  certam  proportion  is  also  due  to  the  inhalation  of  bacillif  erous  dust. 

Koutine  disinfection  was  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools 
of  Great  Britain  in  1907.  An  experiment  extending  over  a  year  was 
carried  out  by  the  Buckinghamshire  education  committee  with  a 
view  to  Qbtaining  reliable  data.  The  result  showed  an  appreciable 
superiority  in  the  attendance  at  the  disinfected  schools  over  those  at 
the  nondisinfected  schools. 

For  school  disinfection,  the  liquid-spray  method  is  preferable  to 
that  of  fumigation,  for  three  reasons.  It  costs  less;  it  insures  actual 
contact  between  the  disinfectant  and  the  infected  material;  and  it 
prevents  dust  from  rising.  At  the  close  of  each  day  the  classroom 
floors  should  be  thoroughly  moistened  with  an  efficient  germicidal 
solution,  and  the  desks  and  seats  wiped  with  a  doth  wrung  out  of  the 
same  preparation.  Once  a  week  the  process  should  be  extended  to 
include  the  walls  to  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet  above  the  ground,  and  once 
a  quarter  the  classrooms  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  from  floor  to 
ceiling. 

CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 
Dr.  Walthbr  Ewald. 
Aeadmp  cfSadai  and  Oommerckl  Seknce,  Frmtk/ort,  Qtrmanf. 

Contagious  diseases  have  either  yielded  to  modem  hygiene  or  have 
at  least  been  greatly  affected,  excepting  infectious  diseases  of  children, 
which  in  part  only  are  true  children's  diseases.   The  terrible  effect 
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of  contagions  diseases  of  children  is  not  merely  disclosed  by  mor- 
tality statistics,  but  in  a  general  decUne  of  young  people.  The  battle 
can  not  be  the  same  as  in  other  infectious  diseases  where  we  hare  to 
proceed  against  bacterial  components.  Exciting  and  disseminating 
agents  are  rarely  found  in  children's  diseases. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  four  diseases,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  dipththeria,  and  whooping  cough,  are  some  of  great  importance, 
because  they  give  hints  how  best  to  combat  the  disease.  From  an 
inquiry  into  morbidity  and  mortaUty  by  age  periods  we  hare  learned 
that  whooping  cough  is  most  prevalent  and  registers  the  highest 
mortality  among  infants,  and  that  the  other  diseases  appear  most 
commonly  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5.  If  then  we  are  to  combat 
mortality  in  children's  diseases,  we  must  consider  the  fact  that  diseases 
intrinsically  not  so  very  dangerous  may  result  fatally  when  they 
attack  very  young  children,  where  rachitis  exists  and  when  they  occur 
among  the  poor  and  especially  in  insanitary  surroundings.  It  is 
against  these  conditions  that  we  must  direct  our  energies;  we  must 
isolate  very  young  children,  insist  upon  hygienic  living  quarters,  and 
provide  for  proper  feeding  of  infants.  Either  the  afflicted  or  the  unaf- 
flicted  children  may  be  isolated,  and  it  is  said  that  both  measures  have 
been*resorted  to  in  soviet  fever.  It  should  perhaps  be  the  duty  of 
the  authorities  to  provide  living  quarters  for  the  healthy  but  sus-  * 
pected  children.  In  diphtheria,  antitoxin  reduces  mortality.  All  dis- 
eases should  as  far  as  possible  be  under  medical  treatment.  In  order 
to  combat  the  diseases  themselves  special  measures  are  necessary. 
An  efficient  agency  for  combating  diseases  might  result  from  an 
organized  special  force  of  caretakers  by  keeping  a  record  of  all  cases 
of  sickness  occurring  at  school.  Such  cases  should  be  investigated 
and  a  physician  consulted,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters should  be  guarded  against  contagion.  This  method  of  protection 
might  be  further  extended  in  connection  with  medical  inspection 
of  schools.  In  view  of  the  large  niunber  of  fatalities  resulting  from 
contagious  diseases  of  children,  systematic  measures  are  necessary. 


MAN AGBMBNT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 
Db.  Arthur  T.  Cabot. 
Boston,  MasM.  {Died  November  4f  1919.) 

Proper  measures  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  tuberculosis 
among  school  children  should  look  not  only  to  the  protection  of 
children  during  their  school  life  and  to  the  cure  of  those  that  have 
active  tuberculosis,  but  should  aim  at  the  education  of  all  children 
in  the  essential  facts  of  hygiene  with,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  habits  of  living  which  will  protect  them  later  in  life. 
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The  plan  of  caring  for  feeble,  anemic,  and  under-nouris}ied  children 
(of  the  class  from  which  so  many  tuberculous  children  later  develop) 
in  open-air  rooms,  or  indeed  out  of  doors,  with  short  hours  of  work 
and  with  extra  feeding,  has  been  so  often  tried  and  the  results  have 
been  so  satisfactory  in  improving  the  health  and  increasing  the 
power  of  work,  that  the  open-air  treatment  of  ailing  children  is  being 
more  and  more  widely  adopted.  The  benefits  in  health  derived  from 
this  school  work  in  the  ojpen  air  are  so  evident  that  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  more  and  more  supplied  to  the  healthy  as  well  as  to  the 
sick.  Such  provisions  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  but  the  open  cases 
of  tuberculosis.  Children  with  open,  declared  tuberculosis  should  be 
separated  from  other  school  children  and  should  be  constantly  under 
close  medical  supervision.  For  them  the  recovery  of  their  health  is 
of  the  first  importance  and  their  schooling  is  of  secondary  considera- 
tion. Well-to-do  parents  can  give  their  children  proper  care  at  home 
with  such  schooling  as  may  be  wise,  but  for  the  children  of  parents 
who  can  not  aflFord  this  special  care,  some  public  provision  must  be 
made  by  which  these  children  may  be  cared  for  and  kept  apart  from 
other  nontuberculous  children.  Two  ways  have  been  devised  for 
accomplishing  this:  (1)  Hospitals;  (2)  hospital  schools. 

Isolation  hospitals  would  naturally  give  the  most  complete  segre- 
gation of  these  children,  but  unfortunately  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  parents  are  willing  to  have  their  children  go  to  a  hospital. 
The  result  is  that  in  a  conmiunity  where  only  hospital  acconmioda- 
tion  is  provided,  the  greater  part  of  the  tuberculous  children  go  to 
the  public  schools,  or  when  too  sick  for  that  they  stay  at  home, 
spreading  the  infection  through  their  family  and  friends.  The  hos- 
pital school  affords  less  complete  isolation  than  a  hospital,  but  with 
a  proper  corps  of  nurses  who  follow  the  children  to  their  homes  and 
teach  the  parents  necessary  preventive  measures,  much  in  the  way 
of  prevention  may  be  accomplished. 

The  school  has  the  great  advantage  that  the  parents  are  willing 
to  send  their  children  to  it.  The  nurses  connected  with  the  school 
are  able  to  follow  the  children  to  their  homes  and  so  extend  the 
hygienic  teaching  to  the  parents.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
hospital  school  is  the  best  means  yet  devised  for  caring  for  the 
already  tuberculous  children. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  RELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  INABILITY  AND  MENTAL  DE- 
FICIENCY TO  THE  BODY  SOCIAL. 

Dr.  Isabellb  T.  Smabt, 

Department  of  Eivycalism,  New  York  CUf, 

The  studies  cover  personal  examinations  of  children  reported  by 
school  principals  and  teachers  as  mentally  defective  and  in  urgent 
need  of  specialized  training.    Interesting  data  have  been  gained  by 
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study  of  the  nationality  of  the  various  groups.  Heredity  and  environ- 
ment are  frequently  evidenced  in  physical  weaknesses  as  well  as  in 
mental  defect.  Alcoholism  in  parents  produces  stock  degeneracy, 
both  physical  and  mental.  Sequelae  of  many  of  the  contagious  dis- 
eases of  childhood  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  physical  and 
mental  well-being  of  the  child. 
The  facts  presented  show  the  need  of: 

1.  Greater  latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  school  curriculum. 

2.  Greater  scope  in,  and  application  of,  school  hygiene. 

3.  The  need  of  an  increased  and  more  comprehensive  propaganda 
in  the  instruction  of  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  hygiene  of  daily  life. 

4.  The  absolute  necessity  of  more  school  clinics  and  more  hospital 
clinics  arranged  at  hours  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  school  child,  instead 
of,  as  at  the  present,  during  the  hours  of  the  school  day. 

5.  The  urgent  need  of  after-care  committees  to  guard  and  protect, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  the  children  who  suffer  in  any  degree  from  mental 
defect. 

6.  The  necessity  for  legislation  to  meet  the  present  needs  in  the 
proper  care  of  mental  defectives  and  to  prevent  any  reproduction  of 
their  kind. 

7.  The  urgent  necessity  of  the  building  of  more  colonieS|  in  all  our 
States,  for  the  permanent  care  of  aments. 


The  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  with  special  reference  to  the  edu- 
cation of  immigrants  in  American  public  schools  was  presented.  The 
observation  of  children  of  many  races  and  nations,  a  detailed  study 
of  1,500  cases  out  of  4,000  in  all,  and  tests  covering  40  points,  mostly 
scholastic,  but  some  physiological,  seem  to  indicate  the  following  con- 
clusions which  are  submitted  tentatively: 

Conclusions:  Brachycephaly,  mesocephaly,  and  dolichocephaly  in 
its  two  forms — Mediterranean  and  Teutonic — each  has  its  definite 
.  temperamental  meaning. 

Certain  races  are  precocious,  others  are  normal  or  average,  and  still 
others  are  altricious — each  of  these  conditions  makes  a  temperamental 
condition  as  its  phase  or  result. 

In  dealing  with  inmiigrants  not  yet  familiar  with  American  life  and 
often  not  speaking  the  English  tongue,  a  proper  relation  of  tempera- 
ments of  pupils  and  teacher  is  far  more  important  than  elsewhere. 
The  school  for  immigrants  becomes  mainly  an  atmosphere  of  social 
feeling. 


EDUCATION  OF  UfMIGRANTS  IN  SCHOOL* 


Dr.  William  £.  Chancbllob, 


South  Norwalk,  QmtL 
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Muscular-motor  young  women  seem  to  secure  the  best  results  in 
classes  with  great  varieties  of  the  foreign  bom. 

Women  of  the  same  nationality  with  the  prevailing  nationality  of 
the  class  come  as  second  choice. 

A  certain  highly  sympathetic  yet  not  excessively  intellectual  race, 
the  Irish,  and  they  of  the  female  sex,  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  for- 
eign child  and  the  world  that  he  must  learn. 

The  work  is  concerned  mostly  with  Italians,  Hungarians,  and 'Rus- 
sian Jews,  in  kindergartens  and  primary  classes,  and  seems  to  indicate 
grave  errors  in  the  careless  practice  of  the  times.  The  great  business 
of  these  grades  is  to  readjust  the  reactions  to  environment,  to  train 
in  new  and  far  more  complicated  habits  than  the  ancestry  ever 
achieved,  and  to  bring  into  sympathetic  relations  new  and  often 
resented  ideas.  Thus  certain  races  resent  the  idea  of  the  finer  cour- 
tesies to  women,  even  to  their  own  teachers,  and  often  to  their  own 
mothers  and  sisters.  Different  races,  because  of  precocity  or  altricity, 
must  be  handled  very  differently  in  inculcating  such  ideas.  In  short, 
education  is  individual,  and  this  has  a  far  deeper  meaning  than  current 
schooling  undertakes  to  express.    Race  temperament  is  one  clue. 

SERVICI  OF  MSDICAL  INSPBCTION  OF  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  TBACHSIL 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurcht^ 
Toronto,  Ounada. 

Organization. — ^Medical  inspection  of  schools  tends  to  better  organ- 
ization and  so  increases  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  teacher  and 
protects  her  from  infection. 

New  interest. — ^Medical  inspection  widens  the  teacher's  horizon 
and  brings  the  schoolroom  into  the  sphere  of  interest  of  modem  pre- 
ventive medicine.  The  average  school  child  may  be  made  a  sanitary 
reformer  and  the  teacher  is  the  only  one  who  can  do  it. 

Difficvlties  of  the  teacher. — If  the  pupil  can  not  hear  the  teacher  or 
see  distinctly  the  words,  figures,  etc.,  referred  to  by  the  teacher,  then 
the  efforts  which  should  help  the  child  are  partly  or  wholly  lost,  and 
the  teacher's  work  is  rendered  harder  and  less  fruitful.  Medical 
inspection,  by  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  general  health,  eyes, 
ears,  etc.,  and  leading  to  the  cure  of  any  defects  and  diseases,  helps 
the  teacher  to  do  the  work  of  the  classroom. 

The  teacher  often  feels  that  something  must  be  wrong  with  the 
child,  but  either  does  not  know  what  it  is  or  fears  that  any  attempt 
to  direct  the  parents'  attention  to  the  defect  will  cause  unpleasant- 
ness, or  at  best  will  not  remedy  the  trouble.  The  medical  inspector 
here  becomes  the  teacher's  helper,  because  the  school  physician  can 
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not  only  dispgnose  what  is  wrong,  but  has  the  authority  to  cause  it  to 
be  set  right. 

MentaUy  deficient  children. — ^These  pupik  are  the  source  of  much 
diflBiculty  to  the  teacher,  often  causing  disorder  in  the  class.  Medical 
inspectors  should  remove  these  children  to  special  classes,  to  their 
own  benefit  and  to  the  great  reUef  of  all  concerned. 

The  child  as  a  human  being. — ^Medical  inspection  of  schools,  dealing 
with  each  child  personally,  tends  to  impress  on  us  the  individuality 
of  each  child,  and  directs  attention  to  his  endowments  of  strength, 
special  senses,  etc.  We  are  always  trying  to  deal  with  human  beings 
as  soldiers,  lawyers,  children,  women,  Chinamen,  or  something  less 
than  human  beings.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  dealing  with  human 
beings  as  such  (e.  g.,  the  teacher)  is  doing  the  highest  kind  of  work. 

ITie  teach^'s  own  health. — ^The  health  of  the  teacher  suffers  chiefly 
from — (1)  Impure  air  and  infection.  Diseases  such  as  common  colds, 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis.  (2)  Eyestrain,  caused  by  poor  lighting, 
etc.  (3)  Nervous  strain,  caused  by  constant  demands  on  the  will 
power,  patience,  self-control,  association  with  immature  minds,  etc. 
The  dimity  of  the  teaching  profession  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
by  the  law  of  the  country  one  of  the  other  learned  professions  has 
been  called  to  the  teacher's  aid  and  authorized  to  use  modem,  scientific 
methods  to  prevent  school  infection,  to  improve  schoolroom  hygiene, 
schoolroom  habits,  ventilation,  lighting,  heating,  cleaning,  and  the 
general  morale  of  the  classroom.  Medical  inspection  of  schools  may 
be  expected  to  improve  the  health  of  the  teacher. 


In  the  department  of  work  under  the  author's  supervision,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  a  method  of  instruction  in  hygiene 
which  will  develop  permanent  health  habits  in  the  individual.  Med- 
ical inspection  becomes  a  part  of  a  method  of  securing  information 
concerning  the  hygienic  needs  of  the  individual,  and  a  basis  on  which 
the  individual  may  be  given  advice  bearing  upon  his  personal  health 
problems. 

The  important  feature  in  the  plan  lies  in  the  method  of  following  up 
instructions  to  the  individual.  The  percentage  of  parents  that  refused 
to  secure  treatment  for  their  children  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 

1911,  was  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  and  for  the  year  ending  June, 

1912,  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

An  outline  of  the  routine  involved  in  following  up  this  instructional 
advice  is  given.   A  card-index  system  ia  employed  and  a  "conference 


FOLLOW-UP  SYSTEM  IN  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 


Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey, 


CblUge  of  the  CUy  of  New  York,  New  York  CUy. 
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card''  is  made  out  and  filed;  another  card  is  given  to  the  pupil,  files 
are  gone  over  every  day  or  two,  and  cases  follow^  up.  The  success 
of  this  "follow-up"  system  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1912, 
justifies  the  following  conclusions: 

First.  This  method  of  medical  inspection  is  eflFective,  securing  the 
repair  of  physical  defects  and  correcting  unhygienic  conditions  in 
over  90  per  cent  of  cases.  It  is  unproving  the  physiological  efficiency 
of  at  least  a  thousand  boys  every  half  year. 

Second.  This  plan  of  individual  instruction  in  personal  hygiene 
has  met  with  the  support  of  the  parents  of  practically  all  of  the  boys. 
Such  support  is  essential  to  success. 

Third.  It  is  safe  to  expect  that  this  continued  personal  relation- 
ship, extending  throughout  the  high-school  period  and  covering  the 
first  two  collegiate  years,  will  develop  permanent  habits  of  personal 
health  control  in  many  if  not  most  of  the  boys  under  supervision. 


HYGIENE  OF  CHILDREN'S  TEETH. 

William  H.  Potter,  D.  M.  D., 
Profesior  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mast. 

Until  recent  times,  an  incorrect  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
functions  of  the  teeth.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  part  which 
they  play  in  forming  an  attractive  facial  expression  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  spoken  words.  Comparatively  little  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  the  necessary  part  which  they  play  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  digested  and  thoroughly  assimilated, 
which  secures  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  body  and  its 
fortification  against  disease.  If  the  child  is  to  have  the  physical 
benefits  which  come  from  a  thorough  digestion  and  assimilation  of  its 
food,  if  it  is  to  acquire  intelligence  as  to  the  kinds  and  quantity  of 
food  which  are  suitable  for  the  development  of  the  body,  sound 
teeth,  properly  articulated,  are  absolutely  essential. 

Decayed  and  diseased  teeth,  on  account  of  their  defective  surfaces, 
not  only  make  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  food  in  the  mouth  impossi- 
ble, but  they  are  the  means  of  producing,  developing,  and  nourishing 
that  which  is  hostile  to  the  child's  physical  welfare.  The  pockets  of 
decayed  teeth  harbor  many  bacteria  of  a  serious  sort,  notably  those 
of  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis.  If  pockets  of  decay 
did  not  exist,  harmful  bacteria  would  have  a  much  less  favorable 
resting  place  in  the  mouth;  their  numbers  could  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum^  and  the  chance  of  infection  also  lessened. 

The  actual  condition  of  children's  teeth  can  be  best  studied  in  our 
public  schools.  Examinations  have  shown  that  70  to  90  per  cent 
of  all  children  in  the  public  schools  have  defective  teeth.    The  treat- 
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ment  of  defective  teeth  of  children  in  public  schools  and  institutions, 
whereby  unclean,  inefficient  mouths  have  been  made  and  kept  clean 
and  efficient,  has  been  followed  by  a  notable  increase  in  the  general 
physical  health  of  the  child. 

It  is  without  question  of  the  greatest  importance  that  children 
have  clean  and  healthy  mouths.   How  can  it  be  brought  about  ? 

1.  In  all  public  schools  there  should  be  careful  instruction  given 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  teeth;  their  uses;  the  diseases  which  attack 
them;  and  the  methods  for  preventing  or  diminishing  these  diseases. 
Children  and  their  parents  should  be  taught  that  the  cleaning  of  the 
teeth  and  their  thorough  use  upon  hard  foods  will  much  reduce  and 
perhaps  prevent  decay.  School-teachers  must  assume  an  oversight 
in  regard  to  their  pupils'  teeth. 

2.  Examinations  of  the  teeth  of  all  school  children  should  be  made 
at  least  twice  a  year. 

3.  Establish  in  school  buildings  school  dental  clinics  in  charge  of 
dentists  paid  by  the  municipality.  Add  the  services  of  a  dental 
nurse,  if  the  law  makes  them  possible.  These  school  clinics  are  to 
serve  only  those  unable  to  consult  a  private  dentist.  A  small  fee 
should  be  charged  in  every  case  if  possible. 

4.  Begin  work  upon  school  children  before  serious  decay  has 
occurred  in  their  permanent  teeth,  and  continue  the  supervision  and 
necessary  repair  work  through  the  twelfth  year. 


DENTAL  HYGIENE  FOR  PUPILS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Br.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf, 
Ntw  York  Pott^OradwU  Mtdkal  School,  New  York  Citf/. 

The  existence  of  bad  and  decayed  teeth  is  a  disease  of  the  masses 
as  much  as  is  tuberculosis,  and  as  such  it  must  be  combated  particu- 
larly in  children  of  school  age. 

Just  as  we  have  societies  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  for  the 
prevention  of  venereal  diseases  and  alcoholism,  representing  the 
three  great  diseases  of  the  masses,  so  should  we  have  a  society  for 
the  treatment  and  care  of  children  afflicted  with  dental  diseases. 
This  society  should  be  composed  of  all  classes,  medical  and  lay 
people,  just  as  are  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  societies.  It 
would  enable  everyone  who  has  the  children's  welfare  at  heart  to 
contribute  according  to  his  means.  The  funds  thus  collected  would 
materially  aid  to  defray  the  expenses  of  taking  care  of  the  school 
children's  teeth.  Such  a  national  society  exists  already  in  Austria. 
This  society  is  composed  of  high  officials  of  the  Empire,  statesmen. 
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pedagogues,  phjrsicians,  teacheiSi  and  people  of  all  sorts  of  profes- 
sions and  trades. 

Let  US  have  free  and  partially  free  dental  clinics;  let  each  child  be 
carefully  and  practically  reexamined  for  every  possible  physical  and 
mental  deficiency;  let  no  child  pass  through  life  with  a  pathological 
or  esthetic  defect  which  can  be  prevented  by  timely  treatment  and 
care.  The  result  of  such  provision  will  be  better  health  and  happier 
citizens. 


It  has  been  years  since  scientific  studies  enabled  us  to  determine 
accurately  where  the  best  racers  are  bred,  but  as  yet  no  system  has 
been  established  by  which  we  can  ascertain  accurately  where  the 
most  uniformly  constituted  human  being  is  found;  for  anthropologic 
and  ethnologic  studies  have  not  yet  attained  perfection.  The  basic 
factor  preventing  the  complete  study  of  the  human  race  resides 
to-day  in  the  lack  of  a  universal  standard  of  measurement. 

Past  congresses  have  been  unable  to  determine  upon  the  principal 
measurements  to  be  applied  to  the  individual.  There  is  need  of 
instruction  in  technique  applied  to  the  living  person.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  universal  standard  of  measurements,  uniform  apparatus^ 
and  uniform  method  of  procedure  are  essential. 


DBVBLOPMBNT  OF  HTGIENB  IN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Prof.  Dudley  A.  Sargent, 
Harvard  UrUversUy,  Cambridge^  Ma$s. 

Physical  training  was  first  introduced  into  our  educational  institu- 
tions largely  as  a  health  measure  when  one  or  two  college  presidents 
and  prominent  educators  called  attention  to  deterioration  in  health 
of  college  students.  Amherst  was  the  pioneer  college  in  this  move- 
ment, and  in  1860  appointed  a  professor  of  hygiene  and  physical 
education,  and  a  few  years  later  a  number  of  other  colleges  appointed 
directors  to  their  gjmnasia. 

The  students  were  required  to  attend  a  few  lectures  on  physiology 
and  hygiene,  supplemented  by  required  work  in  the  gymnasium,  both 
without  credit.  The  growing  athletic  interest  in  colleges  was  another 
agent  in  establishing  physical  training  in  educational  institutions. 
It  was  not  until  stimulation  toward  physical  training  was  aroused 
through  ambition  to  get  into  good  physical  condition  for  athletic  coa- 
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teste,  or  to  excel  in  some  sport  or  game,  that  our  students  found  an 
incentive  to  adopt  improved  methods  of  living,  or,  in  other  words, 
began  the  practice  of  applied  hygiene. 

The  college  missed  that  early  opportunity  of  placing  before  the 
students,  through  credited  instruction,  a  vital  and  individual  re- 
sponsibiUty  in  regard  both  to  their  own  health  and  to  that  of  the 
community.  The  students,  not  being  given  a  compeUing  object  for 
which  to  strive,  evolved  their  own  aims  through  athletics.  This 
hygiene  interest  has  been  evolved  also  among  those  striving  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  their  lives  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 
Here  again,  the  vital  stimulus  of  necessity  to  be  physically  fit  for 
labor,  and  to  produce  that  labor  under  sanitary  conditions,  has 
resulted  in  a  regard  for  public  hygiene  which  the  colleges  have  long 
ignored  as  an  integral  part  of  their  curriculum. 

There  were  several  causes  why  the  college  failed  to  recognize  the 
dignity  of  personal  hygiene  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory;  first,  the 
baneful  influence  of  all  the  e^dls  of  ''professionalism;"  second,  the 
diflSculty  of  getting  young  men  of  character  and  abiUty  to  take  up 
physical  training  as  a  life  work.  Another  factor  lay  in  that  separa- 
tion of  the  student  body  whereby  one  class  was  prone  to  neglect  their 
mental  work  and  carry  athletics  to  excess,  while  the  other  was  en- 
couraged by  the  premium  put  on  scholarship  to  neglect  their  physical 
well-being. 

But  we  are  learning  to  broaden  our  conception  of  education,  espe- 
cially in  realizing  the  bearing  of  physical  conditions  upon  mental  and 
moral  life.  Up  to  the  year  1910  Dr.  Meylan  estimated  that  98  per 
cent  of  the  136  colleges  and  universities  in  the  list  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  had  gymnasia,  94  per  cent  had  regular  instruction  in 
gymnastics,  and  80  per  cent  in  athletics.  In  75  per  cent  of  these 
institutions  the  director  of  physical  training  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  and  in  87  per  cent  some  form  of  physical  training  is  pre- 
scribed. A  recent  investigation  of  390  collies,  universities,  mechan- 
ical and  agricultural  schools,  etc.,  all  over  the  United  States  shows 
that  about  43  per  cent  of  all,  and  70  per  cent  of  those  that  have  reo- 
ognized  departments  of  physical  training,  have  well-defined  courses 
in  personal  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  public  health,  either  connected 
with  physical  training,  or  general  electives. 

The  diief  value,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  physical  training  and 
hygiene  has  been  in  increasing  the  functional  power  of  the  individual. 
It  now  rests  with  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  transform  that 
power  from  an  individualistic  tendency  into  an  awakening  of  public 
consciousness,  through  realization  of  the  intimate  connection  between 
education  and  the  demands  of  society. 
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TRAnnNG  IN  PERSONAL  HT6IBNE  IN  PRIVATE  AND  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  John  W.  Ritchib, 

OoOeffe  of  WiUiam  and  Mary,  mUiam^Tff,  Fa. 

Members  of  this  congrees  regard  hygiene  as  important,  because 
they  realize  the  possibilities  there  are  in  it  for  mankind.  School 
authorities  and  teachers  give  little  attention  to  hygiene  because  they 
have  no  comprehension  of  these  possibilities.  We  must  first  of  sJl 
convince  teachers  that  health  can  be  earned  and  purchased.  Noth- 
ing so  quickly  brings  them  to  a  realization  of  the  preventability  of 
disease  as  comparative  morbidity  and  mortality  tables  accompanied 
by  simple  explanations  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  disease. 

Systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  hygiene  u  necessary  to 
keep  pupils  from  becoming  lost  in  the  multitude  of  details.  This 
instruction  should  be  founded  on  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  diflFerent  organs  of  the  body,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  metabolism  and  microbic  infection.  A3  long  as  the 
people  of  countries  like  the  United  States  persistently  follow  hygienic 
fads  and  fail  to  discriminate  between  arrant  quacks  and  reputable 
medical  practitioners,  it  is  an  exceedingly  short-sighted  policy  that 
desires  to  exclude  from  our  school  courses  in  hygiene  those  funda- 
mentals of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  bacteriology  which  throw  the 
broad  guiding  lines  through  the  maze  of  hygienic  practice. 

The  teaching  of  hygiene  should  be  begun  before  the  habits  of  the 
child  are  fixed.  Ordinarily  nothing  short  of  a  complete  collapse  of 
the  health  will  shake  an  adult  out  of  his  accustomed  habits  of  eating, 
sleeping,  and  working.  Even  some  of  the  world's  authorities  on 
hygiene  daily  violate  the  rules  they  lay  down  for  the  pubUc  because 
they  formed  their  habits  of  living  before  they  acquired  their  knowl- 
edge of  hygiene.  The  teaching  of  hygiene  should  be  begun  while 
the  child  is  yet  in  the  plastic  age,  so  that  he  can  be  sent  out  from 
school  with  a  physical  expression  of  his  hygienic  instruction  in  the 
habits  of  his  life. 

Individual  attention  should  be  given  to  the  hygienic  habits  of  the 
child.  Toothbrush  clubs,  fresh-air  clubs,  and  other  organized  hygi- 
enic efforts  are  very  valuable  in  fixing  correct  living  habits.  Much 
can  be  done  to  develop  a  right  attitude  toward  hygienic  questions 
and  to  fix  the  habit  of  properly  regulating  local  environment  by  good 
hygienic  conditions  in  the  schooboom  and  in  the  home. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AS  A  FACTOR  TO  LBSSBN  INFANT  MORTALITT. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Corr, 

A  comprehensive  plan  to  check  sickness  and  death  among  infants 
and  young  children  is  proposed  by  adding  the  French  plan  to  the 
Manchester  plan  for  '^Little  Mothers"  and  providing  that  the  "Con- 
sultation for  mothers"  shall  be  conducted  within  the  public  school 
and  finally  become  a  part  of  its  system. 

The  best  means  of  preventing  sickness  and  death  would  be  to  raise 
the  living  power  of  the  individual  to  what  is  called  immunity.  If 
we  could  apply  this  principle  to  mfancy  and  childhood  through 
educational  and  prophylactic  measures,  we  would  bring  about  the 
greatest  possible  physical  efficiency  in  manhood  and  womanhood. 

While  physicians  have  led  in  this  crusade  against  infant  mortality, 
it  is  strictly  a  problem  in  preventive  medicine,  and  therefore  clearly 
to  be  solved  by  educational  methods,  which  should  be  applied  by 
the  people  (the  State),  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
people. 

It  can  not  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  most  fundamental  cause 
of  infant  and  child  mortality,  expressed  through  many  channels,  is 
ignorance,  and  the  most  potent  influence  which  will  destroy  and 
remove  it  is  applied  knowledge. 

The  instruction  has,  therefore,  been  given  by  private  philanthropy 
in  hospitals  and  infant  welfare  stations  at  a  few  isolated  points  and 
has  been  made  available  for  comparatively  few  of  the  great  mass  of 
mothers  who  need  it  most. 


CSiildren  should  be  classified  according  to  their  physiological  devel- 
opment, rather  than  according  to  their  school  age  in  years.  From 
birth  to  maturity  children  develop  at  different  rates,  some  outstrip- 
ping others  in  the  race,  so  that  we  find  at  the  age  of  14  about  one- 
third  who  are  already  men  and  women,  one-third  in  a  transition 
period,  and  one-third  quite  immature.  The  difference  between  the 
mature  and  immature  of  the  same  age  is  so  marked  that  it  is  aston- 
ishing that  the  idea  of  separating  them  for  educational  purposes  has 
not  occurred  to  our  school  authorities.  The  mature  group  are  30  to 
50  per  cent  heavier,  30  to  50  per  cent  stronger,  and  10  to  15  per  cent 
taller  than  the  immature  group  of  the  same  age.  The  mental  abili- 
ties show  an  even  more  striking  difference;  the  type  of  memory 
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changes  from  rote  to  associative;  the  mental  grasp  is  increased  by 
an  influx  of  newly  ripened  instincts^  resulting  from  the  change  from 
an  unsexual  to  a  sexual  existence.  The  whole  attitude  toward  life 
becomes  attached  to  manly  or  womanly  things,  and  the  business  of 
childhood  is  put  behind.  All  these  changes  occur  at  about  the  time 
that  the  voice  deepens,  the  second  molar  teeth  arrive,  and  other 
easily  recognizable  signs  of  maturity  appear.  In  short,  of  those  who 
are  from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  we  find  some  are  young  men  and  others 
are  children,  regardless  of  their  ages  in  years  or  progress  in  school* 
We  find  the  yoimg  men  with  their  ripened  potential  abilities  sitting 
on  the  same  benches,  taught  the  same  lessons,  and  subject  to  the 
same  discipline  as  children,  and  the  results  are  quite  as  poor  as  they 
would  naturally  be  under  these  circumstances.  The  fundamental 
fact  that  the  immature  and  mature  are  wholly  different  and  should 
receive  different  educational  and  social  treatment  is  disregarded. 
In  the  elementary  school  the  mature  do  badly;  in  the  high  school, 
frankly  fitted  to  their  needs,  they  do  20  to  50  per  cent  better  than 
the  inmiature.  While  it  is  at  this  point  the  educational  system  on 
the  inflexible  basis  of  scholasticism  and  chronological  age  breaks 
down,  it  suffers  from  a  lack  of  rational  classification  wherever  mature 
*and  immature  children  are  brought  together  in  the  same  classroom. 


SCHOOL  CHILDRBN  OF  THB  STOCK  YARDS  DISTRICT  OF  CmCAGO. 

Dr.  Caroline  Hedoer, 

Chicago,  III. 

s  Statistics  indicate  that  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the 
Stock  Yards  district  showed  material  retardation  in  the  two  schools 
in  the  district  from  which  the  200  pupils  studied  were  taken.  In  the 
r^on  in  which  they  live  the  smoke  comes  down  in  clouds,  and  with 
it  comes  the  smell  of  the  fertilizer  plants.  This  is  not  conducive  to 
deep  breathing  or  sound  sleep,  and  the  children  impress  one  as  lacking 
oxygen,  being  round-shouldered,  thin,  and  rather  pale.  Statistics 
show  also  that  the  children  as  a  whole  are  bad,  physically,  in  almost 
the  direct  proportion  as  they  receive  insufficient  food,  have  little 
room  to  live  in,  are  forced  to  sleep  in  crowded  beds,  and  have  the 
reflected  worry  from  taxes  and  mortgages.  They  have  not  the  spirit 
and  the  nervous  balance  to  make  their  grades.  If  the  child  grows 
inactive,  discontented,  becomes  idle  and  criminal,  is  the  child  to 
blame) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depabtmbnt  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  April  £4, 191S. 
Sir:  It  is  generally  conceded  that  Gennany  has  done  more  toward 
adapting  industrial  education  to  the  needs  of  the  people  than  has 
been  done  in  the  United  States.  Conditions  in  the  United  States 
differ  widely  from  conditions  in  Germany,  and  the  details  of  adaptar 
tion  must  therefore  be  different,  but  the  underlying  principles  are 
the  same.  In  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  these  principleSi  and 
for  suggestions  in  applying  them  under  American  conditions,  a  dear 
presentation  of  industrial  education  in  Germany  can  not  fail  to  be 
helpful.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  manuscript  prepared  by 
Dr.  Holmes  Beckwith,  and  transmitted  herewith,  be  published  as 
a  bulletin  of  this  bureau. 

Respectfully,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Sbobstabx  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFACE. 


The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  ascertain  in  what  wsys  we 
in  the  United  States  may  develop  industrial  education  so  that  it 
may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  industry  and  to  industrial  workers; 
as  weU  as  to  the  whole  people.  The  economic  viewpoint  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  have  dominated  the  pedagogical,  and  the  practical 
outcome  has  at  all  times  been  kept  to  the  fore.  Industrial  education 
for  the  massee^for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers,  has  been  the  chief 
concern.  I  have  not  concerned  myself  with  agricultiural  nor  with  com- 
mercial education,  however  impoi  tant  these  fields  may  be.  Industrial 
education  for  girls  and  women  has  been  taken  up  but  slightly. 

In  the  United  States  we  lack  large  practical  experience  with  in- 
dustrial education  for  the  mass  of  workers.  Of  all  countries,  Ger- 
many has  had  probably  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  experience 
with  such  education  and  has  most  to  teach  us.  To  learn  at  first 
hand  from  German  experiences,  I  spent  the  simmier  of  1911  investi- 
gating industrial  education  in  Germany.  The  cities  visited  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  their  importance  industrially  and  include 
a  number  of  the  chief  industrial  centers  in  various  lines  of  manufac- 
ture. The  following  cities  were  visited:  The  city  State  of  Hambuig; 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and  Plauen  in  Saxony;  Mimich  in  Ba- 
varia; Mannheim  in  Baden;  and  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Frankfort  on 
Main,  Coblenz,  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Elberf eld.  Barmen,  Dortmund, 
Essen,  Duisburg,  Crefeld,  Munchen-Gladbach,  Rheydt,  and  Aacheni 
in  Prussia.  Numerous  industrial  schools  of  all  grades  were  visited, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  were  in  operation.  Inquiries  were  made 
of  school  directors  and  teachers,  and  members  of  school  boards,  as 
to  the  organization,  methods,  and  results  of  the  schools.  The  rela^ 
tions  of  the  schools  to  and  their  results  on  industry,  and  the  attitude 
of  industrial  employers  to  them,  were  especially  investigated.  In 
almost  every  city  the  chamber  of  industry  was  visited  and  inquiries 
made  of  these  bodies,  which  are  the  best  fitted  of  all  to  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  masters.  In  addition,  a  considerable  number  of 
school  reports  and  other  printed  data  were  collected,  of  which  one 
could  learn  only  when  on  the  groimd. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  German  experience  is  likely  to  be 
largely  useful  to  us  in  the  United  States,  on  accoimt  of  our  differ- 
ences, economic,  political,  and  temperamental.  In  Part  11  I  shall 
note  some  of  the  economic  differences.  The  psychological  and 
political  differences  are  well  known.  SufELce  it  for  the  present  to  say 
that  I  believe  these  constitute  no  essential  bar  to  our  adoption  of 
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such  features  of  Glennan  industrial  training  as  I  shall  recommend. 
It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  details  may  and  probably  must 
be  modified;  at  times  this  modification  may  approach  the  essentials. 
It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  what  these  modifications  will  be. 

Two  terms  used  require  special  mention.  The  German  term Fort- 
bildungsschule"  has  usually  been  translated  ''continuation  school.'' 
This  translation  does  not  give  the  accurate  meaning  in  most  cases 
where  the  term  is  used.  Following  Dr.  A.  A.  Snowden,  in  his  book, 
The  Industrial  Improvement  Schools  of  Wurttemberg,  published 
by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  1907,  I  have  ren- 
dered the  term  "improvement  school. "  In  case  of  a  few  schools  that 
are  merely  continuation  schools,  merely  continuing  the  subjects  of 
the  common  school,  the  same  term  has  been  rendered  ''continuation 
school.''  It  is  believed  that  this  distinction  in  terms  will  clarify 
a  real  distinction  in  meaning,  and  that  the  scope  and  aim  of  almost 
all  German  Fortbildungsschulen  are  much  better  represented  by  the 
term  "improvement  schools. " 

The  term  "trade  school''  when  applied  to  the  United  States  is 
used,  agreeably  to  ciurent  usage,  to  mean  a  school  which  teaches 
the  operations  as  weU  as  the  science  of  a  trade  or  trades.  The  same 
term  when  applied  to  Germany  is  used  in  a  diflFerent  sense,  agreeably 
to  German  usage  as  to  terms  and  practice  as  to  schools.  A  "Fach- 
schule"  Id  Germany  is  a  "specialty  school"  or  "trade  school,"  and 
such  a'school  may  teach  the  practice  of  a  trade  or  trades,  or  may  and 
often  does  confine  itself  strictly  to  technical  (theoretical)  training. 

My  gratitude  is  due  to  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  of  Colimibia  Uni- 
versity, for  his  advice  and  criticism.  A  number  of  others,  loyal 
friends  of  iadustrial  education,  kindly  gave  me  their  counsel.  I  ac- 
knowledge especially  the  aid  of  Prof.  Charles  R.  Richards,  director 
of  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  who  suggested  many  of  the  topics 
which  I  later  investigated;  Dr.  A.  A.  Snowden,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  of  Industrial  Education;  Prof.  Paul  Hanus,  of  Harvard 
University,  chairman  of  th^  Massachusetts  Conmiission  on  Indus- 
trial Education;  Prof.  John  Graham  Brooks;  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler,  of 
the  University  of  Manchester;  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Morse,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education.  I  can  not 
here  acknowledge  by  name  the  numerous  German  schoolmen,  cham- 
ber of  industry  officials,  and  others,  who  received  me  very  courteously 
and  with  detailed  care  aided  me  in  my  inquiry.  To  them,  as  a  group, 
I  give  my  hearty  thanks.  Two  men  I  will  mention  whose  help  I 
especiaUy  appreciate,  Herr  Schulinspektor  August  Easten,  of  Ham- 
burg, and  Herr  Direktor  Kandeler,  of  the  Second  Compulsory  Im- 
provement School  of  Berlin.  Finally,  my  greatest  debt  is  due  to  my 
wife,  for  her  criticism  and  her  patient  and  careful  performance  of  the 
arduous  clerical  labors  necessary  for  preparing  the  book  for  publication. 

I  offer  the  study  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  industrial  efficiency  of  our  citizens  iQcreased. 

HoLMBS  BsoKwrrH. 
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PART  I.   THE  UNITED  STATES* 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM. 

When  we  ask  by  what  means  are  our  industrial  workers  now  trained 
for  their  work  we  must;  to  answer  intelligently,  examine  into  the 
present  status  and  tendencies  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  If  these 
be  such  that  apprenticeship  meets,  and  promises  to  continue  to  meet 
sufficiently,  the  needs  for  individual  training,  what  function  have 
industrial  schools  to  perform  t  That  apprenticeship,  in  combination 
with  all  other  activities  now  in  the  field,  does  not  adequately  meet 
present  needs  is  shown  by  the  complaint  heard  from  many  sides  of 
the  lack  of  skilled  workmen. 

The  apprenticeship  system  took  its  rise  in  medieval  handicraft 
work.  A  youth  would  bind  himself  to  a  master  workman  for  a  period 
which  came  in  most  cases  to  be  fixed  at  seven  years,  work  for  him, 
and  in  turn  Uve  in  his  house  and  be  taught  'Hhe  art  and  mysteries" 
of  his  trade.  The  personal  relations  were  exceedingly  close,  and  the 
personal  factors  dominated  the  technical — conditions  under  which 
the  system  was  at  its  best.  The  interest  of  master  united  with  that 
of  the  apprentice  in  seeking  thorough  training  for  the  latter,  because 
the  long  apprenticeship  gave  the  master  abundant  chance  to  gain,  if 
he  had  trained  his  apprentice  to  become  a  skillful  worker.  The  result 
was  a  system  which,  for  the  type  of  industries  of  the  day,  was  probably 
better  than  any  other  which  could  be  devised.  The  apprentice  and 
his  master  were  in  the  early  days  of  the  system  on  an  approximate 
social  equality  in  the  sense  that  they  came  from  the  same  social  class. 
The  apprentice  looked  forward  to  becoming  within  a  few  years  a 
master  himself,  and  this  anticipation  was  often  fulfilled.  In  the  later 
middle  ages,  the  guilds,  or  organizations  of  the  masters  of  a  craft, 
opposed  such  improvement  of  the  status  of  the  apprentice  and  tried 
with  much  success  to  restrict  mastership  to  the  families  of  guild 
members.  Other  great  defects  of  the  medieval  system  were  that  the 
apprentice  was  required  to  spend  much  of  his  time  doing  household 
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tasks  and  other  drudgery  which  advanced  him  little  or  not  at  all  in 
his  craft  training,  and  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  often  longer 
than  was  necessary  thoroughly  to  learn  his  trade. 

In  the  United  States  apprenticeship  in  its  early  stages  was  much 
like  the  system  in  medieval  times.  Legal  indentures  were  the  rule, 
in  which  parent  or  guardian,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  benevolent 
society,  acting  for  the  youth,  bound  him  out  to  manufacturer,  mer- 
chant, craftsman,  or  mariner,  usually  for  the  period  terminating  at 
his  majority.'  Both  parties  appeared  in  court  and  swore  to  cany 
out  the  provisions  of  the  written  indenture,  whose  terms  were  made 
to  suit  the  special  desires  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  policy  of 
the  State  was  to  have  all  youths  of  artisan  class  taught  a  trade,  and 
neglected  and  orphan  children  provided  with  a  home.  Thus  any 
failure  of  the  employe  to  carry  out  his  contract  made  him  liable  to 
damages.  The  State  further  protected  the  apprentice  by  requiring 
from  him  promises  of  good  behavior,  while  he  also  was  punishable 
for  violation  of  his  obligations.  Parents  desired  indentures  to  insure 
to  their  boys  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade  fully,  while  employers  desired 
the  contract  that  they  might  be  protected  from  loss  of  the  services 
of  the  apprentice  during  his  last  and  most  valuable  years  of  training. 
The  indenture  involved  a  real  loss  of  personal  liberty;  and  much  of 
the  law  of  apprentices,  as  that  concerned  with  runaways,  classed 
them,  in  effect,  as  slaves.  The  contract  assumed  an  equality  of 
master  and  apprentice  which  did  not,  in  fact,  exist.  This  inequality 
appeared  in  its  worst  form  in  the  compulsion  put  on  ^he  apprentice, 
as  in  medieval  times,  to  do  odd  jobs  by  which  he  learned  nothing  and 
by  which  his  term  of  apprenticeship  was  unduly  extended.  The 
apprentice  found  himself  after  a  time  doing  as  good  work  as  a  journey- 
man while  he  must  for  years  accept  an  apprentice's  meager  wage.  A 
feeling  of  resentment  against  unjust  treatment  developed  in  his  mind 
and  frequently  vented  itself  in  slighted  work.  Expanding  ideas  of 
personal  liberty  in  the  mind  of  the  apprentice,  in  which  he  but  fol- 
lowed the  spirit  of  the  times,  conspired  with  industrial  changes  to 
cause  the  gradual  decline  of  the  use  of  the  indenture.' 

The  industrial  revolution  ushered  in  methods  of  production  and 
transportation  whose  results  on  industry  as  well  as  on  social  life 
generally  are  clearly  marked.  Among  others,  the  concentration  of 
industry,  the  increase  in  the  use  of  capital,  organization  of  workers 
in  a  hierarchy  of  ranks,  and  the  use  of  machine  tools,  conspired 
against  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  technical  elements  have 
come,  in  most  of  our  modem  industries,  to  dominate  the  personal, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  relations  of  man  and  man  are  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  technical  considerations.  Now  the  best  in  the  apprentice* 
ship  system  depends  on  personal  relations  for  its  efficiency,  on  mutual 

1  MoUty,  J.  M.  Appientioeship  In  American  trade  unions.  Ft  I,  oh.  1.        *  Ibid.,  oh.  1,  p.  17. 
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understanding  and  adaptation  of  master  and  apprentice,  teacber  and 
tan^t.  The  master  craftsman  of  the  earlier  days,  who  was  often 
at  the  same  time  merchant,  has  given  way  to  the  entrepreneur,  the 
administrative  and  financial  head,  and  to  the  master  craftsman  who 
works  for  wage  as  superintendent,  foreman,  or  skilled  worker.  The 
former,  our  modem  entrepreneur,  no  longer  works  with  and  teaches 
his  apprentices;  he  delates  those  functions  to  subordinates;  takes, 
as  a  rule,  less  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  apprentices,  and 
concerns  himself  chiefly  with  other,  and  to  him  apparently,  more 
pressing  matters.  Moreover,  the  necessities  for  competing  for  a 
wide,  and  in  many  cases  a  world  market,  and  thus  increasing  output 
and  lowering  cost  by  every  possible  device,  have  left  little  time  for 
superintendent,  foreman,  or  journeyman  to  instruct  apprentices. 
It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  any  subordinate  to  instruct  the  apprentice 
unless  the  entrepreneur  requires  it,  and  moreover  pays  for  it  as  fully 
as  for  regular  work.  Consequently,  in  the  great  majority  of  shops, 
the  apprentice  is  compelled  more  and  more  to  shift  for  himself  and 
pick  up"  his  trade  as  best  he  may,  which  is  generally  not  very  well. 
Pieceworking  journeymen  would,  it  is  said,  not  even  deign  to  shut 
a  door  unless  their  comfort  required  it;  still  less  would  they  show 
an  apprentice  how  to  do  anything.  Even  a  journeyman  paid  by 
time  is  likely  to  find,  in  the  long  nm,  tliat  instruction  given  to  appren- 
tices is  at  his  own  cost  and  means  just  so  much  less  bread  and  butter 
in  the  mouths  of  his  family.  An  example  of  this  condition  is  given 
by  the  amusement  with  which  a  printer  speculates  as  to  the  result 
to  a  journeyman  in  a  big  city  oflSice  who  should  have  the  temerity 
to  enter  on  his  time  card,  ''Half  an  hour  spent  showing  Johnny  the 
why  and  how  of  the  Smith  job.'' 

Why,  then,  does  not  the  astute  entrepreneur  direct  his  subordinates 
specifically  to  instruct  his  apprentices  and  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  do  so  t  The  answer  is  that  he  does  so  at  his  own  peril,  and  at  the 
cost  of  an  immediate  money  loss.  If  he  be  farsighted  enough,  and 
moreover  can  afford  the  immediate  expense,  he  may  shoulder  the 
cost  for  the  sake  of  having  an  assured  supply  of  skilled  labor  for 
the  future.  But  unfortunately  farsightedness  is  not  fully  developed 
even  in  entrepreneurs.  Furtitier,  all  entrepreneurs  now  recognize 
that  they  secure  their  labor  supply  from  a  general  market,  whence, 
if  they  are  able  to  offer  sufficient  inducement,  they  may  obtain 
journeymen  trained  by  others;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  go 
to  the  expense  of  training  apprentices  it  may  be  merely  to  see  them 
later  enter  the  employ  of  oth^,  and  possibly  rival  firms.  Here  we 
see  one  of  the  results  of  competition,  which,  when  severe,  generally 
leads  competitors,  especially  smaller  and  weaker  ones,  to  follow 
their  immediate  advantage  with  little  regard  to  the  future.  So  it 
comes  about  that  modem  entrepreneurs,  in  the  main,  do  not  feel 
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the  neceedty  of  thoroiighly  training  apprentices  and  thus  lack  a  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  result  is  that  each  employer 
keeps  up  as  well  as  he  can,  very  many  of  them  on  the  basis  of  skill 
taught  by  others.  Apprentices  learning  their  trades  in  the  country 
go  to  the  great  cities  as  journeymen.  So  desired  are  city  jobs  that 
many  contractors  can  get  aQ  the  journeymen  they  need,  and  do  not 
have  to  take  any  apprentices  at  all.  This  country  is  also  dependent 
on  the  continuous  supply  of  skilled  workers  who  come  here  from 
Europe;  without  these,  in  fact,  the  situation  would  be  more  pressing 
than  it  is.  The  dearth  of  apprentices  is  met  temporarily  in  many  of 
the  build'mg  and  other  trades  by  the  employment  of  "helpers/*  in  the 
building  trades,  men  who  seldom  rise,  while  in  some  other  trades,  as 
the  machinist,  they  usually  are  younger,  and  in  time  become  journey- 
men. 

The  apprenticeship  system  has  thus  been  declining  for  many  years. 
By  the  sixties  the  old  indentures  had  largely  passed  away,  so  much 
so  that  they  were  no  longer  the  rule  but  the  exception.^  American 
industry  was  in  a  transition  stage  of  adoption  of  division  of  labor  and 
of  machinery,  and  along  with  these  changes  the  old  system  of  appren- 
ticeship was  fast  passing  away.  However,  apprenticeship  is  not  by 
any  means  dead  yet,  and  of  late  years  has  seen  a  revival  in  improved 
form,  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  modem  industry.  In 
the  recent  emphasis  on  industrial  education  the  vitality  of  the  im- 
proved apprenticeship  system  has  been  somewhat  overlooked.  Of 
its  methods  I  shall  speak  later;  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  point  out 
some  scanty  yet  significant  indications  of  its  strength.  The  Twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  for  1906  shows  that  out  of  58  employers  engaged  in  different 
industries  31  had  a  system  of  apprenticeship  and  27  had  no  such  sys- 
tem, while  of  104  officers  of  trade  unions  55  represented  trades  where 
apprenticeship  was,  and  44  where  it  was  not,  in  force.'  President 
Charles  S.  Howe,  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  sent  a  lett^  in  1907  to  400  manufacturers  in  Ohio,  including 
nearly  all  the  large  firms.'  He  received  repUes  from  124.  Of  these, 
56  had  an  apprenticeship  system,  while  68  had  none.  Most  of  those 
training  apprentices,  however,  gave  them  but  the  minimum  training 
necessary  that  they  might  do  their  work  fairly  well.  These  figures 
should  not  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  proportion  of  firms  through- 
out the  country  which  train  apprentices.  The  average  would  proba- 
bly be  considerably  lower,  for  the  firms  replying  average  among  the 
larger  and  better  and  are  in  the  more  fully  industrialized  States. 
Messrs.  Cross  and  Russell,  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  have 
discovered  that  ''55  railroads  have  7,053  apprentices  in  368  shop 

>Wri^t,  C.  D.  The  apprenticeship  sirstem  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education,  1908,  p.  U. 
•Mass.  Bureau  ol  StatistloB  of  Labor,  An.  Bep.  ,1900.  Pt.  I,  p.  Z 
'Wrigbt,  pp.  18,19. 
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plants,  while  67  plants  answering  have  no  apprentices/'^  The 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association  found  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  firms  employing  apprentices  were  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  Atlantic,  and  the  Central  Western  States;  and,  further,  that 
the  majority  of  them  entered  into  formal  contracts  properly  to  in- 
struct the  apprentices  during  a  stated  period  of  indenture.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston: 

From  the  latest  statbtics  available  43  Statee  have  laws  relating  to  the  employment 
ol  apprenticee.  Thirty-eight  States  provide  that,  in  addition  to  the  trade,  the 
apprentice  shall  be  taught  the  common  English  branches  of  education  in  some  pub- 
lic or  other  school  or  through  such  means  as  the  employer  may  provide.' 

Most  of  these  laws,  however,  are  dead  letters.  As  Prof.  McCarthy 
writes:  ''The  Wisconsin  apprentice  law  was  drafted  in  1849  and  is 
useless  paper  to-day."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  persistence  of  the  apprenticeship  system, 
the  industries  of  the  country  are  sufiPering  from  a  great  dearth  of 
skilled  labor.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  widespread  nature 
of  this  dearth,  whatever  be  regarded  as  its  cause  or  causes.  The 
nature  of  the  lack  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  summarized  results  of 
an  inquiry  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education,  to  which  over  2,000  manufacturing,  building,  and  other 
industrial  firms  throughout  the  State,  employing  250,000  workers, 
replied.  Workers  in  the  building  trades  most  urgently  needed  indus- 
trial education: 

Comparatively  few  can  read  or  understand  a  drawing,  and  as  for  expressing  their 
ideas  on  paper  by  means  of  sketches  it  is  generally  out  of  the  question.  In  the 
important  machine  industries  a  knowledge  of  workshop  mathematics  or  applied 
mechanics,  ability  to  follow  working  drawings,  and  to  make  a  suitable  sketch,  as  well 
as  ^uniliarity  with  the  practices  of  the  trade,  are  matters  in  which  many  are  found 
wanting.' 

A  further  lack,  caused  by  specialization,  is  discussed  below. 

Dr.  Motley,  in  his  monograph  on  Apprenticeship  in  American  Trade- 
Unions,  shows  that  apprenticeship  has  been  successively  r^ulated  in 
the  history  of  industries  in  the  United  States  first  by  statute  law  or 
indenture,  later  by  custom,  then  by  trade-unions,  and  lastly  by  trade 
agreements  between  employer  and  employee,  determined  by  a  joint 
board.  None  of  these  methods  ever  held  the  field  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  and  in  their  evolution  they  overlap  each  other.  Nevertheless, 
the  general  order  of  dominance  of  the  several  methods  is  as  given.  As 
our  industries  developed  into  the  modern  form  the  indenture  fell  into 

iWrl|^t,p.  48. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

s  Bulletin  No.  1.  The  Mftchiniit.  Vooattons  for  Boston  Boyt.  Issued  by  the  Vocation  Bureau  ol 
Boston.  P.  10. 

*  Report  of  tlie  (W isoonsln)  Commission  upon  the  Plans  for  the  Bztenslon  of  Industrial  and  ilgrioultnral 
Training.  Jan.  10, 1011,  p.  a. 

*  Rep.  of  N.  Jer.  Oommls.  on  Indus.  Educ.,  1900,  pp.  4, 6. 
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disuse,  indiyidual  bargaining  came  into  vogue,  the  power  of  the 
employer  increased,  and  trade  customs  were  openly  disregarded 
whenever  it  was  to  his  interest.  Thus  it  was  that  trade-union  regula- 
tion of  apprenticeship  was  for  some  time  concerned  chiefly  to  uphold 
old  customs  of  the  trade.  Later  the  unions  attempted  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  Finally,  beginning  in  1839, 
with  a  regulation  by  the  Typographical  Society  of  New  Orleans, 
unions  which  had  suffered  a  lowering  of  the  average  skill  of  their 
members  by  the  widespread  practice  of  runaway  apprentices  working 
as  journeymen,  and  were  thus  in  danger  of  a  lowered  wage,  tried  to 
limit  the  number  of  apprentices  to  some  proportion  of  the  number 
of  journeymen.  This  proportion,  though  ostensibly  such  as  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  industry,  was  generally  determined  by  rough 
guesswork.  The  unions  found  themselves  too  weak  effectively  to 
enforce  these  regulations  without  the  formation  of  national  and 
international  unions.  Some  unions  have  been  strong  enough  to 
enforce  their  regulations  on  appr^ticeehip,  but  with  very  many  this 
remains  m^ely  the  ideal  toward  which  the  unionists  strive.  Even 
where  national  unions  impose  exact  apprenticeship  rules,  locals  hesi- 
tate to  strike  to  enforce  them,  and  so  it  comes  about  in  general  that 
only  where  there  is  a  strong  local  union  are  such  regulations  enforced. 
Moreover,  the  assumption  by  the  unions  of  the  sole  right  to  regulate 
apprenticeship  matters  has  aroused  strong  opposition  among  em- 
ployers, resulting  in  an  intense  struggle  from  which  there  has  now 
emerged  the  present  dominant  system  of  regulation  by  joint  agree- 
ment between  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  often 
through  associations  covering  a  whole  locality  or  local  industry.* 
According  to  Motley: 

Of  the  120  national  and  international  trade-unions,  with  a  total  of  1,676,200  m^bers, 
afiQliated  in  1904  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  50  unions,  with  a  member- 
ship of  766,417,  do  not  attempt  to  maintain  apprenticeship  systems.* 

These  50  unions  include  35  unions  of  unskilled  workers  who  are 
able  to  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  their  work  in  a  short  time;  11  unions, 
7  of  which  are  in  railroad  work,  whose  trades  are  recruited  by  pro- 
motion from  associated  positions,  as  engineers  from  firemen;  7 
unions  in  whose  trades  machine  work  and  minute  division  of  labor 
have  made  apprenticeship  impossible;  and  2  unions  representing 
properly  professions  rather  than  trades. 

The  remaining  national  imions,  that  is,  about  70  of  the  120  affiliated  in  1904  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  a  membership  of  900,000,  together  with  some 
half-dozen  unaffiliated  national  unions,  attempt  more  or  less  successfully  to  enforce 
apprenticeship  relations. 

"Of  these  70  unions,"  says  Motley,  "only  about  19  actually  succeed 
in  enforcing  apprenticeship  as  a  prerequisite  to  membership."  ■  In 

>  Motley.   Pt.I,chs.l-4.  «n)Id.,  p.63.  » IbI<L,  pp.  68-flO. 
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ftet,  neither  employer  nor  union  is  able  to  control  the  apprentice 
situation  satisfactorily^  even  in  those  points  where  they  are  in  agree- 
ment. Apprentices,  after  obtaining  a  smattering  of  a  trade  or  becom-* 
ing  half  trained,  frequently  run  away  and  take  up  work  elsewhere 
as  journeymen,  a  practice  exceedingly  hard  to  stop. 

Minor  motives  of  unionists  in  the  regulation  of  apprenticeship  are 
the  desire  to  uphold  the  standard  of  workmanship  because  of  pride 
in  their  trade  and  their  skill  and  the  need  of  a  common  measure  of 
abiUty  (or  "standardized"  ability)  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining.^ Unionists  fear  to  attempt  to  secure  a  high  wage  rate,  for 
some  of  their  number,  b^ing  poorer  workmen,  may  be  unable  to  reach 
it,  and  may  thus  injure  the  others  by  their  competition.  An  approxi- 
mate equality  of  ability,  such  as  could  best  be  secured  by  a  uniform 
minimum  of  apprenticeship  training,  would  greatly  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  collective  bargaining  as  compared  with  tlie  present  basis 
of  some  thorou^ly  trained  workers  and  some  half  trained. 

An  investigation  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  into  strike  and 
other  statistics  indicates  that — 

the  employers  of  the  United  States  practically  control  the  regulations  of  the  training 
of  new  worinnen  in  Hie  greater  number  of  American  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industriee,  subject,  howerer,  to  State  laws  regulating  child  labor 

The  major  responsibility  for  the  conditions  thus  rests  with  the 
employers.  Where  employers  have  not  attempted  to  regulate  these 
matters,  unions  have  often  assumed  the  responsibilities  and  with 
them  the  powers  of  regulation. 

In  conclusion,  the  net  result  of  our  inquiry  into  the  influence  of 
trade  unions  on  the  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen  seems  to  be  that  to 
no  great  extent  is  that  scarcity  due  to  union  action.  We  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  chief  causes  of  this  lack. 

Of  some  of  these,  incident  to  modem  industrial  changes,  I  have 
already  spoken.  One  remains,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all.  That  is  specialization,  or  the  division  of  labor.  Though 
affecting  different  industries  very  unequally,  the  aggregate  effect  on 
apprenticeship  and  on  both  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  skilled 
labor  has  been  very  great.  Roughly  speaking,  this  effect  has  been 
greatest  on  the  metal,  on  some  of  the  leather  and  wood  industries, 
on  textiles,  and  on  garment  making.  The  subdivision  of  processes 
in  some  of  these  industries  has  been  very  great;  for  example,  the 
making  of  a  modem  shoe  involves  about  a  hundred  processes.  In 
the  past,  all  craftsmen  proper  were  compelled  to  be  skilled;  now  the 
tendency  is  toward  a  diflferentiation  into  many  industries,  the  result 
of  which  is  a  demand  for  a  'arge  number  of  workmen  of  moderate 
skill,  or  in  some  cases  unskilled,  and  a  lesser  number  of  highly  skilled 
workers.   The  mere  fact  that  a  worker  is  running  a  machine  does 

1  Motley,  p.  73.  *  Miimesota  report,  see.  xx,  p.  378. 
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not  mean  that  less  skill  is  required  of  him  than  of  the  old  craftsmen; 
it  may  be  that  he  must  be  more  skillful.  There  are  machines,  how- 
ever; run  by  mere  machine  tenders  who  need  have  little  intelligence 
or  training.  Such  machines,  requiring  little  or  nothing  but  the 
indefinite  repetition  of  a  few  simple  motions,  constitute  in  the 
demands  from  and  consequent  effects  on  the  worker  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  present-day  problems.  Another  type  of  specializar 
tion  does  not  involve  mere  machine  tending,  but  rather  the  sub- 
division of  what  was  once  one  trade  into  a  number  of  branches,  in 
which  the  tendency  is  for  the  worker  to  learn  and  practice  but  one. 
Thus  the  most  advanced  practice  in  carpentry  involves  the  special- 
ization of  one  man  in  door-hanging,  another  in  tacking  molding, 
another  in  laying  floors,  and  so  on. 

The  speed  at  which  modem  industries  are  run,  in  the  ceaseless 
effort  to  increase  output  and  lessen  cost,  militates  strongly  against 
the  possibility  of  an  apprentice  learning  more  than  a  branch  of  a 
trade.  The  foreman  or  superintendent  is  strongly  led  to  keep  the 
apprentice  at  that  work  for  which  he  shows  an  aptitude.  To  change 
him  from  machine  to  machine  or  branch  to  branch  of  the  trade 
involves  for  the  time  a  decreased  output;  and  modem  competition, 
as  a  mle,  leaves  litte  thought  for  remote  results,  especially  when 
whatever  benefit  is  obtained  in  the  future  may  be  reaped  by  another. 
Such  is  die  condition  when  the  apprentice  is  eamestly  seeking  to 
learn'  the  whole  trade;  but  many  trades  are  unable  to  secure  enough 
good  apprentices  because  of  the  long  years  of  service  at  low  pay. 
The  boys  or  their  parents  are  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  far 
too  often  accept  better  immediate  wage  in  industries  of  lower  grade, 
with  less  promise  for  the  future,  instead  of  learning  a  good  trade. 

This  attitude,  with  technical  factors  in  some  industries,  has  re- 
sulted in  bringing  about  what  is  called  the  special  apprenticeship 
system.*  Under  this  system  the  apprentice  is  indentured  to  one  de- 
partment only  of  a  trade,  for  a  period  varying  from  one  to  two  years, 
as  against  the  average  for  regular  apprenticeships  of  about  four  years. 
Such  a  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Machine  Tool  Builders  who  declare  that  tiiey  are  confronted  by  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory.  When  boys  are  transferred  from  one 
department  to  another,  there  is  a  loss  of  inmiediate  efficiency,  on 
account  of  which  high  enough  wages  can  not  be  paid  to  attract  a 
sufficient  number  of  boys.  The  only  way  to  obtain  apprentices 
enough  was  to  pay  higher  wages,  and  this  required  giving  the  boys 
work  that  paid  their  employers  from  the  start.  Boys  were  accord- 
ingly taken  for  a  trial  period  of  240  hours  and  then  indentured  to 
one  of  the  11  departments:  Turning,  vertical  boring  mill,  horizontal 
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boring  mill,  planing,  milling,  drilling,  grinding,  erecting,  turret,  vise, 
and  scraping.  The  narrow  range  of  attention  allowed  rapid  advance 
in  proficiency  and  a  correspondingly  high  wage.  At  the  start  12  cents 
an  hour  was  paid,  increasing  successively  to  14,  16,  and  18  cents, 
and  as  high  as  20  cents  after  a  year  and  a  half.  A  general  apprentice- 
ship frequently  pays  less  near  the  end  of  a  four  years  term  than  this 
special  apprenticeship  after  a  year's  work.  For  comparison,  the 
general  apprenticeship  under  this  association  is  three  years,  and  the 
wages  paid  only  8,  10,  and  13  cents  an  hour  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  years,  respectively. 

So  strong  are  the  tendencies  toward  this  system,  so  manifest  its 
advantages,  that  we  are  bound  to  see  its  great  development.  Yet  its 
chief  advantages  are  immediate,  and  it  is  subject  to  disadvantages 
whose  force  does  not  at  once  appear,  but  are  none  the  less  vital.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  industry,  or  of  the  employer,  an  increase  in  the 
extent  of  this  system  means  a  labor  force  less  adaptable  and  mobile. 
We  must  recognize  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
this  type  of  specialization  and  that  of  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
scientists.  The  latter  specialize  on  the  foundation  of  a  broad  general 
training;  the  specialized  apprentice  knows  nothing  but  his  speciality. 
The  weaknesses  of  the  system  affect  the  apprentice  most.  An 
apprentice,  if  all  goes  well,  may  after  the  completion  of  one  special 
apprenticeship  take  up  another;  but  few  are  willing  to  do  this; 
meaning,  as  the  change  would,  a  decrease  in  wage  for  the  time  being 
from  18  to  12  cents  an  hour.  He  may  earn  as  much  pay  and  have  as 
regular  work  as  if  he  knew  the  whole  trade ;  despite  the  fact  that  he 
will  sooner  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  interest  in  his  work.  But  he 
has  not  the  resource  possessed  by  the  man  who  is  trained  in  the  whole 
trade;  his  alternatives  for  employment  are  fewer,  and  a  relatively 
slight  change  in  industry  or  a  dispute  with  his  employer  may  leave 
him  imable  to  obtain  work.  The  displacement  of  workers  trained  in 
the  whole  trade  by  those  acquainted  with  only  a  small  part  of  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  increase  the  dependence  of  woi^ers  on  employers  and 
so  strike  a  blow  at  our  democracy.  Yet  so  great  are  the  immediate 
advantages  of  this  system  to  both  employer  and  apprentice  that  we 
are  likely  to  meet  it  in  the  future  far  more  than  we  should  like.  Such 
specialization  should  be  distinguished  clearly  from  those  forms  where 
either  the  specialization  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  previous  broad 
training,  as  is  usual  in  building  carpentry ;  or,  where  the  portion  of  a 
trade  studied  is  so  large  and  complex  as  to  tax  the  abilities  of  the 
apprentice  and  give  him  considerable  resource  and  alternative  in  later 
life,  and  is  therefore  tantamount  in  its  extent  to  a  whole  trade  of 
earlier  years.  Such  subdivision  of  trades  we  must  recognize  as  in  the 
main  necessary  and  desirable,  in  view  of  the  great  technical  advances 
88740^—13  2 
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of  recent  years,  which  add  greatly  to  their  complexity,  and  are 
probably  free  from  the  chief  disadvantages  urged  above  against 
narrow  and  exclusive  specialization.  Finally,  extreme  specialization 
in  some  industries,  as  in  boot  and  shoe  or  watch  manufacture,  has 
made  any  semblance  of  an  apprenticeship  system  nigh  impossible. 

In  some  trades  the  helper  system  is  a  substitute,  in  part  at  least, 
for  apprenticeship.*  The  helper  is  an  adult,  and  neither  performs 
the  same  operations  as  the  journeyman  with  whom  he  works  nor  is 
usually  given  any  instruction  in  the  latter's  work.  He  "picks  up" 
his  trade  if  he  can  by  watching  the  journeyman,  and,  occasionally, 
performs  the  operations  of  the  trade  proper.  Helpers  are  largely 
present  in  the  building  and  other  trades  where  a  man's  strength  is 
necessary.  No  definite  term  as  a  helper  is  usually  necessary  before 
entering  the  trade  proper.  The  helper  system  is  more  important 
than  apprenticeship  in  trades  where  experience  is  the  chief  factor  in 
proficiency,  as  in  printing  and  in  the  work  of  locomotive  engineers. 
The  fireman  is  the  engineer's  helper,  as  the  brakeman  is  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  each  of  these  sets  of  helpers  recruits  the  higher  positions 
after  passing  through  examinations. 

Three  diflFerent  groups  of  helpers  may  be  roughly  distinguished, 
according  to  Messrs.  Weyl  and  Sakolski:  Ordinary  laborers; 
(2)  'improvers,'  'holders  on,'  or  'junior  workmen';  and  (3)  handy 
men." '  The  ordinary  laborers,  as  hod  carriers,  seldom  become 
journeymen.  The  second  group,  "improvers"  or  "junior  workmen," 
do  work  similar  to  that  of  the  journeymen  who  supervise  them. 
Their  wages  are  25  to  50  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  journeymen; 
hence  they  tend  to  do  the  latter's  work  whenever  possible,  unless 
prevented.  "Handy  men"  do  not  work  under  journeymen,  but  do 
odd  jobs  and  less  skilled  operations.  They  also  come  into  competi- 
tion and  conflict  with  the  journeymen. 

The  helper  system  tends  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  journeymen  more 
rapidly  than  does  apprenticeship,  and  so  has  given  rise  to  many 
struggles  between  journeymen  and  helpers  or  employers. 

1  Weyl,  Walter  E.,  and  Sakolski,  A.  M.  ConditioDS  of  entraooe  to  Uie  Principal  Trades.  BuUetin  of  tiie 
Bnreaa  of  Labor,  No.  07,  Nov.,  1906,  pp.  708-777. 
*Ibld.,  p.  770. 
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OPmOVJS  OF  EKPLOTEBS  AVD  EXPLOTED. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  employer  toward  the  present  situation, 
and  what  that  of  the  employees  ?  In  particular,  how  do  they  regard 
trade  and  technical  schools  as  a  means  to  help  solve  the  practical 
problems  confronting  them?  These  are  questions  whose  answers 
are  of  vital  importance,  for  the  cooperation  of  employers  and 
employees  alike  is  needed  in  any  attempts  at  betterment. 

The  attitude  of  employers  and  employees  toward  restriction  of 
apprenticeship  is  well  shown  in  an  investigation  conducted  by  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Richards,  and  published  as  Part  I  of  the  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  New  York  State  for  1908  on  Industrial 
Training  and  in  Part  I  of  the  similar  Massachusetts  report  for  1906. 
Returns  from  New  York  show  the  following:  Two  hundred  and  one 
firms  employed  the  full  number  of  apprentices  allowed  by  union 
rules,  while  only  128  do  not  do  so.  Only  172  firms  are  prevented 
by  trade-union  restrictions  from  employing  as  many  apprentices 
as  they  otherwise  would,  while  263  are  not  so  prevented.  Out  of  309 
firms  stating  that  the  apprenticeship  system  does  not  meet  the  need 
for  skilled  employees  in  their  industry,  111  offer  the  trade-union 
restrictions  as  the  cause  of  this  lack,  a  larger  number  than  favor  any 
other  single  cause. 

The  only  firms  that  state  both  that  trade-union  restrictions  pre- 
vent them  from  having  as  many  apprentices  as  they  would  otherwise 
have,  and  that  they  are  employing  the  maximum  number  of  appren- 
tices allowed  by  union  rules  are  glass  blowing,  book,  job,  and  news- 
paper printing,  bricklaying,  electrical  contracting,  steam  fitting,  and 
tile  setting.^  Turning  to  the  Massachusetts  report  we  find  questions 
and  answers  as  follows:  Is  the  apprenticeship  system  (if  any)  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  trade-unions  1  Twenty-one  employers 
answer  yes;  37,  no;  46  u.nion  oflSicers  answer  yes;  56,  no.  Do  you 
consider  it  a  good  plan  to  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices  ?  The 
employers  vote  no  by  41  to  5;  the  unionists,  yes  by  71  to  18.  If  the 
employer  were  permitted  to  employ  as  many  appreQtices  as  he  wished, 
would  he  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  journeymen  now  employed; 
or,  in  other  words,  would  he  employ  apprentices  to  the  exclusion  of 
journeymen?  The  employers  vote  39  to  4  in  the  negative;  the 
unionists  declare  assent  by  a  vote  of  67  to  20.'   These  figures  speak 

1  New  York  Bur.  Labor  Statistics,  26th  A]L*Rep.,  1906,  Pt.  I,  pp.  20, 85, 86, 38^. 
>Mus.  Bur.  Statistlos  of  Ubor  Rep.,  1006,  Ft  I,  pp.  6-U. 
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for  themselyes.  They  show  a  natural  disagreement  of  opinion 
between  the  parties  concerned  as  to  the  results  of  trade-union  restric- 
tion of  apprentices.  They  also  show,  I  think,  that  according  to  the 
employers'  own  opinion,  the  restrictions  are  less  harmful  than  is 
usually  thought  by  employees.  So  much  for  opinions  on  restrictions 
of  apprentices.  What  attitudes  do  employers  and  employees  take  on 
the  further  questions  of  trade  training  t 

The  New  York  report  mentioned  above  gives  some  statistics  of  the 
views  of  employers:  Five  hundred  and  forty-nine  firms  stated  that 
they  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  or  in  training  skilled  employees;  669 
firms  that  they  had  no  difficulty.  The  number  of  firms  reporting  that 
all  of  their  skilled  employees  were  trained  in  their  establishment  was 
74;  that  the  majority  were  so  trained,  435;  that  a  few  were  there 
trained,  447 ;  and  that  they  had  trained  none  of  their  skilled  employees. 
210.*  Where  difficulty  in  obtaining  or  training  skilled  workers  was 
reported,  the  minority  of  such  workers  were  usually  trained  in  the 
works;  the  firms  that  reported  no  such  difficulty  had  trained  the 
majority  of  their  skilled  workers. 

As  typical  of  the  views  of  employers  may  be  taken  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  apprenticeship  of  the  National  Association  of 
Builders,  who  say  that  apprentices  must  be  taught  and  mechanics 
made  in  the  future  by  entirely  diflFerent  methods  from  those  in  vogue" 
under  the  old  apprenticeship  system.*  The  method  proposed  is  by 
preparatory  private  trade  schools,  affiliated  with  but  not  run  by  an 
association  of  builders,  and  involving  a  shortening  of  the  ensuing 
apprenticeship  by  at  least  a  year.  James  W.  Van  Cleave,  ex-president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  advocates  a  manual- 
training  department  in  every  public  primary  school  and  in  free  indus- 
trial high  schools^*  The  committee  on  industrial  education  of  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association  advocates  industrial  continua- 
tion schools  which  should  become  differentiated  into  trade  schools  as 
the  pupils  reach  the  age  of  16.*  These  views  of  employers,  favorable 
to  trade  and  technical  education,  may  be  taken  as  representative. 
Carroll  D.  Wright  declares: 

All  employers  realize  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  education  [that  is,  public^ 
industrial  education].  Those  who  can  afford  it  prefer  their  own  system.  •  •  • 
But  it  is  very  rare  to  find  an  employer  opposed  to  some  scheme  of  industrial  education.^ 

Wright  further  states: 

Careful  investigation  shows  that  the  demand  for  trade  schools  comes  from  employers 
who  have  no  systematic,  definite  method  of  training  their  apprentices.  These  men 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  public  trade  school  would  furnish  Uiem  with  a  supply  of 
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akilled  mechanics.  Generally  they  have  no  more  realization  of  the  probable  remits 
of  a  public  trade  school,  as  &r  as  producing  skilled  mechanics  is  concerned,  than  they 
have  of  the  possibilities  of  a  first-class  apprenticeship  system  in  their  own  works.' 

These  remarks,  it  should  be  noted,  ^pplj  ovly  to  trade  and  not  to 
the  more  general  type  of  industrial  schoob.  Those  firms  which  have 
a  first-class  apprenticeship  system  themselves  generally  feel  that  no 
public  trade  school  could  meet  their  needs,  but  they  are  not  opposed 
to  such  schools  in  general  and  desire  them  for  the  industry  at  large.' 

The  New  York  report  mentioned  above  presents  the  results  of 
questions  asked  of  1,182  employers  and  of  the  officers  of  2,451  unions 
in  the  chief  industries  of  the  State,  showing  the  attitude  toward  dif- 
ferent types  of  industrial  and  trade  schoob.'  The  question  was 
asked:  **Do  you  favor  a  public  industrial  or  preparatory  trade  school 
which  should  endeavor  to  reach  boys  and  girls  between  14  and  16 
who  now  leave  the  common  school  in  very  large  numbers  before 
graduation  t  Such  a  school  would  not  teach  a  trade,  but  would 
give  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  materiab  and  fundamental  proc- 
esses, together  with  drawing  and  shop  mathematics,  with  the  object 
of  giving  a  better  preparation  for  entering  industries  at  16  and  better 
opportunities  for  subsequent  advancement."  To  this  both  employers 
and  unionists  replied  in  the  affirmative;  the  employers  by  a  vote  of 
840  to  248,  the  unionists  by  one  of  1,500  to  349.  Among  the  manu- 
facturers the  different  industrial  groups  favored  this  type  of  school  in 
the  following  order:  Machine  and  metal  manufacturers,  building 
trades,  wood  manufacturers,  printing  and  paper  manufacturers,  glass 
manufacturers,  textile  industries,  clothing  trades,  leather  manu- 
facturers, confectioners."  The  skilled  trades  are  thus  most  strongly 
in  favor  of  such  schools,  and  the  only  group  opposed  is  the  cigar 
makers.  The  question,  put  somewhat  differently  to  the  two  groups, 
was  asked  whether  trade  schools  for  boys  and  girls  were  favored, 
which  should  give  one  or  two  years  of  practical  training  together 
with  drawing  and  mathematics,  provided  (this  part  of  the  question 
sent  to  the  unionists  only)  graduates  should  serve  two  years  as  appren- 
tices or  improvers.  Both  groups  answered  affirmatively,  but  by  a 
less  overwhelming  vote  than  that  for  the  more  general  type  of  indus- 
trial schools;  the  employers  voted  744  to  341,  the  unionists  by  1,232 
to  567.  The  order  in  which  the  different  groups  of  employers  favored 
these  schools  is  as  follows:  Machine  and  metal  manufacturing, 
building  trades,  leather  manufacturing  (chiefly  boots  and  shoes), 
wood  manufacturing,  printing  trades,  textile  industries,  clothing 
industries,  manufacture  of  cigars."  Employers  were  further  asked 
whether  they  thought  the  proposed  trade  schools  could  be  advan- 
tageously administered  by  the  State  or  conmiunity  at  pubUc  expense 
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and  operated  on  a  noncommercial  product."  To  tl^s  they  replied 
in  the  afiGumative  by  a  vote  of  582  to  348.  Their  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: Would  such  schools,  if  conducted  by  industrial  estabUshments 
and  operating  on  a  commercial  product,  be  practical  t  was  negative 
by  529  to  405  votes.  Thus  every  group  of  employers,  with  the 
exceptions  of  those  manufacturing  leather,  cigars,  and  confectionery, 
preferred  State  or  community  to  private  management.  Finally,  to 
the  query,  would  practical  evening  or  half-time  schools  be  of  value  in 
helping  unskilled  workers  or  those  of  low-grade  skill  to  advanced  posi- 
tions requiring  high-grade  skill,  the  employers  reply  afltenatively  by  a 
vote  of  738  to  305.  The  relative  faith  of  the  employers  in  the  various 
classes  of  schools  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  from  the  New 
York  report:* 


Industries. 


General 
industrial 
schools. 


Trade 
schools. 


Evening 
schools. 


Glass  

Metals  

Wood  

Leather  

Prtating  

Textiles  

Clothing  

OonfBotionery 

Cigars  

Building  


A  considerable  number  of  employers  thought  evening  trade  and  tech- 
nical schools  desirable.  It  was  the  general  industrial  school  which  won 
first  place  in  the  opinions  of  almost  all;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  trade 
schools  were  placed  last  by  all  the  industries  commonly  called  highly 
skilled,  except  the  printing  trades.  The  net  result,  from  both  employ- 
ers and  unionists,  is  that  general  industrial  schools  are  overwhelmingly 
desired ;  day  trade  and  evening  trade  and  technical  schools  are  also 
desired,  but  less  vigorously. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has,  since  1904,  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  question  of  industrial  education  by  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  which  has  reported  annually  since  1905. 
This  committee,  stirred  by  a  realization  of  the  paucity  of  skilled 
mechanics,  has  persistently  advocated  industrial  schools.  Moreover, 
it  has  claimed  that  trade  schools  alone  can  turn  out  finished  workmen, 
without  the  need  for  any  apprenticeship.  In  1910,  the  committee 
went  into  the  question  of  the  sort  of  schools  to  be  desired,  and  reported 
as  follows: 

Great  progress  has  been  made  throughout  the  country  in  approaching  general 
agreement  on  the  following  points: 

1.  That  the  interests  of  manufacturing  industry  require  a  new  education  for  boys 
who  are  to  work  with  tools  and  machines. 

iN.Y.  Report,  p.  49. 
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2.  That  this  induBtrial  education  must  consiflt  of  skill  and  achooling  and  that  these 
two  parts  are  of  equal  impOTtance;  that  they  must  be  organically  combined  and  that 
each  will  coordinate  and  supplement  the  other. 

8.  That  real  skill  and  suitable  schooling  can  not  usually  be  g^ven  in  the  ordinary 
public  school  by  the  average  schoolmaster. 

4.  That  the  average  manufacturing  shop  or  factory  is  not  likely  to  oiganize  private 
trade-school  departments  in  their  works  that  will  give  the  best  results  in  both  skill 
and  schooling. 

5.  That  real  trade  schools  are  feasible  and  practicable  where  a  higher  practical, 
efficient  shop  skill  can  be  secured  than  has  ever  been  known  under  the  ordinary  ap- 
prenticeships, and  that  this  is  possible  even  when  one-half  of  the  apprentice's  time  is 
devoted  to  schooling  adapted  to  the  life  of  the  pupil. 

6.  That  such  half-time  trade  schools  can  be  so  organized  and  conducted  that  a 
superior  high  skill  and  a  broader  shop  experience  can  be  secured  than  the  average 
manufacturing  shop  can  give  in  its  specialized  modem  factory,  because  there  the  ob- 
ject is  to  make  money  and  not  to  make  skilled,  intelligent,  trained  workmen. 

7.  That  such  a  real  trade  school  must  have  well-equipped,  productive  shops,  where 
pupils  are  taught  the  best  methods  of  rapid,  high-grade  production  by  skilled  working 
mechanics. 

8.  That  such  trade  schools  need  not  produce  anything  but  useful,  high-grade  prod- 
ucts, with  a  very  small  percentage  of  spoiled  work  or  damage  to  tools  and  equipment — 
a  smaller  percentage  of  loss  than  occurs  in  the  average  ^op. 

9.  That  where  such  a  trade  school  can  be  established,  with  modem  buildings  and 
equipment  and  a  moderate  working  capital,  well  managed,  it  will  not  only  be  an  effi- 
cient educational  institution,  covering  the  high-school  period,  but  it  will  be  productive 
and  largely  self-supporting. 

10.  That  such  a  real  trade  school  can  be  maintained  with  a  course  corresponding  to 
the  high-school  course,  persistently  aiming  to  tum  out  working  mechanics  with  superior 
mechanical  skill  and  wide  shop  experience,  plus  good  mental  training.  In  this  way 
a  class  of  skilled  American  mechanics  will  be  produced,  meriting  higher  wages  than 
the  average  mechanic,  and  the  greatest  good  will  come  to  wholesome  organized  labor 
and  to  individuals  through  individual  merit.' 

The  committee  further  reports  in  favor  of  evening  schools  (gen- 
eral^ industrial,  and  trade),  half-day  schooling  each  week  for  appren* 
tices  and  other  workers  where  the  employer  is  willing  to  pay 
the  regular  wages  while  they  attend  school,  and  part-time  schools. 
These  schools  are  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  now  in  industry. 
Similar  schools  are  favored  for  girls  and  women,  in  which,  besides 
industrial  studies,  home  economics  shall  be  given  a  large  place. 
These  several  proposals  constitute  a  highly  important  body  of  sug- 
gestions, which,  i^f  they  are  at  all  adequately  backed  up  by  the 
membership  of  the  association,  represent  a  great  advance  in  definite- 
ness  of  attitude  toward  industrial  education.  Whether  or  not  we 
can  wholly  accept  the  program  presented,  I  shall  discuss  ia  the 
conclusion. 

In  1911  the  committee  on  industrial  education,  having  changed  its 
personnel  in  part  and  studied  the  question  further,  reported  again, 
this  time  very  diflFerently  from  their  1910  report.  They  no  longer 
champion  trade  schools,  but,  as  a  consequence  of  German  and  other 
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European  example,  focus  their  attention  and  chief  approval  on 
industrial  improvement  schools.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  following  their  report,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved,  That  this  association  earnestly  devote  itself,  with  reasonable  outlay  d 
funds,  to  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  to  the  end  that  such  education  may 
be  made  available,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  every  child  who  needs  it. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  establishment  in  every  community  of  continuation 
schools,  wherein  the  children  of  14  to  18  years  of  age  now  in  the  industries  shall  be  in- 
structed in  the  science  and  art  of  their  respective  industries  and  in  citizenship.^ 

Unionists  have  been  much  criticized  for  their  opposition  to  trade 
and  industrial  schools.  They  did  not  for  a  long  time  understand  the 
situation  clearly,  and  many  do  not  yet  do  so.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  attitude  of  imion  men  has  steadily  become  more  and 
more  favorable,  until  the  approval  indicated  in  tiie  New  York  report 
has  become  a  fact.  The  main  stumbling  block  which  prevented 
imion  approval  of  such  schools  was  apparently  the  impression  that 
their  graduates  were  sometimes  used  as  strike  breakers,  and  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  schools  was  often  either  hostile  to  imionism  or  not 
distinctly  favorable.  The  charge  that  trade  schools  were  used  to 
displace  skilled  imionists  by  half-baked''  school  bojrs,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  caused  unionists  in  many  instances  to  regard  them  as 

scab  hatcheries."  But  if  the  graduates  of  trade  schools  are  able 
to  displace  skilled  laborers,  does  not  this  indicate  that  they  are  able 
to  do  the  work  required;  and  if  so,  do  they  not  deserve  the  places! 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  distinctly  inferior  as  workmen,  why 
should  the  skilled  workers  fear  them,  and  how  can  they,  in  fact,  dis- 
place their  superiors?  I  believe  that  no  one  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  sufficient.  Some  of  the  work,  doubtless,  now  done  by  superior 
workmen,  masters  of  their  trades,  can  be  done  substantially  as  well 
and  at  lower  cost  by  inferior  half-trained  workmen  who  would  be 
imable  to  perform  many  of  the  more  difficult  operations  of  the  same 
trade. 

The  skilled  workmen  fear  partial  displacement  by  some  such  half- 
trained  workers,  the  chief  advantage  of  whom  to  the  employer  is  that 
they  are  cheap.  Temporarily  also  an  employer  may  secure  poor 
workmen  to  tide  him  over  for  a  few  weeks  as  best  they  may,  in  order 
to  win  a  strike.  Further,  the  presence  on  the  market  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  poorly  trained  or  of  half-trained  workers,  does,  I  think,  tend, 
through  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  individuals  strictly  on  their 
several  merits,  toward  a  lowering  of  the  standards  and  thus  of  the 
wages  of  the  whole  group  of  workers.  But  in  the  main  I  believe  that 
those  who  possess  developed  skill  need  not  greatly  fear  those  who  do 
not  possess  it,  and  that  unionists  are  in  no  serious  danger  from  the 
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graduates  of  trade  schools,  except  where  they  are  now  maintaining 
a  monopoly  of  skill. 

But  unionists  may  retort  that  trade  schools  have  in  the  past 
flooded  some  trades  and  have  supplied  strike  breakers  to  employers 
by  virtue  of  the  superior  advantages  furnished  to  enter  those  trades 
as  compared  with  others.  Private  money-making  schools  are  es- 
pecially condemned  on  this  score,  and  judgment  is  often  reserved 
concerning  even  philanthropic  trade  schools  till  these  have  shown 
themselves  at  least  not  antagonistic  to  trade  union  principles  and  prac- 
tice. Admitting  the  alleged  facts,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  better 
facilities  for  learning  all  trades,  as  far  as  obtaining  these  is  feasible. 
Then  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  intrants  into  the  several 
trades  will  tend  to  adjust  themselves  toward  that  condition  where 
men  of  equal  capacity  and  opportunities  will  be  in  trades  of  equal 
attractiveness.  Increase  of  freedom  in  industrial  and  trade  educa- 
tion will  tend  toward  securing  the  best  men  for  the  trades  needing 
them  and  able  to  pay  them  most,  and  thus  to  offer  them  most  attrac- 
tions toward  securing  less  able  men  for  less  important  positions,  and 
so  on  to  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  If  unionists  are  trying  to 
maintain  wages  and  conditions  of  work,  by  restriction  of  intrants 
into  their  trades  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  uphold  the  standards 
of  skill  and  prevent  such  excessive  influx  as  would  lower  the  wage 
bdow  what  equal  ability  secures  elsewhere,  they  are  doing  injustice 
to  those  who  would  otherwise  enter  the  trades  concerned. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  unionists  favor  general  industrial 
much  more  than  trade  schools.  Their  attitude,  moreover,  varies 
greatly  with  the  trade  concerned.  They  favor  evening  schools,  for 
these  seek  principally  to  help  those  already  in  the  trades  and  involve 
no  danger  of  unduly  increasing  the  supply  of  workers.  Corre- 
spondence schools  for  like  reason  meet  their  approval.  Apprentice  or 
factory  schools  they  generally  approve,  because  of  their  practicability 
and  because  there  is  no  undue  increase  in  the  number  of  workers. 
They  are  as  yet  opposed  to  cooperative  schools,  for  reasons  explained 
in  the  next  chapter.^ 

The  unionists  probably  appreciate  the  disadvantage  of  a  too  narrow 
specialization  more  than  employers  do,  for  the  resulting  burden  falls 
chiefly  on  them.  Thus  the  committee  on  industrial  education  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  a  report  which  gives  unanimous 
support  to  industrial  education,  states  the  principle  that  ''public 
industrial  schools  or  schools  for  trade  training  should  never  become 
80  narrow  in  their  scope  as  to  prevent  an  all-round  shop  training,'*  • 
and  they  further  refer  to  ''the  injustice  of  narrow  and  prescribed 
training  in  selected  trades  by  both  private  and  public  instruction."  • 
To  conclude  this  presentation  of  the  attitude  of  organized  labor,  I 

1  Gh.  3,  pp.  83, 84.  *  Am«r.  Fed.  of  Labor  Rep.,  1910,  p.  24.  •  n>id.,  p.  18. 
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cite  the  main  provisions  of  the  Page- Wilson  bill,  now  before  the 
Federal  Congress.  This  bill  is  based  on  the  Davis  bill/  called 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Report:  ''Labor's  Bill  for 
Congressional  Enactment/'  The  bill  can  not,  however,  be  said  to 
represent  exclusively  any  class.  In  the  form  reached  July  24, 
1912,  it  provides  for  annual  appropriations  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  the  States,  of  a  total,  when  in  full  force,  of  $1*4,780,000. 
Of  this  sum  three  million  dollars  is  to  maintain  instruction  in 
agriculture,  industries,  and  home  economics  in  departments  of  sec- 
ondary schools.  Three  millions  is  to  maintain  instruction  in  the 
industries  and  home  economics  in  separate  secondary  schools  for 
the  purpose.  Three  millions  is  to  maintain  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  In  district  agricultural  high  schools. 
Six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  is  to  maintain  training 
for  teachers  of  these  vocational  subjects  in  colleges,  and  one  million 
dollars  for  similar  training  in  normal  schools.  All  the  above  grants 
are  conditioned  on  the  providing  of  a  total  of  State  and  local 
appropriations  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  Nation,  in  addition  to  any 
any  costs  of  land  or  buildings.  One  million  dollars  is  appropriated 
annually  for  branch  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  sums  ris- 
ing to  a  maximum  of  $3,140,000,  annually  for  extension  departments 
of  State  universities;  these  grants  being  conditional  on  the  spending 
of  an  equal  amount  in  total  by  State  and  locality,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, besides  providing  permanent  plant.  All  these  grants  are  con- 
ditional on  supervision  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  State  boards  for  vocational  education,  and  the  maintenance  of 
certain  standards. 

With  this  evidence  of  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  highest  body  of 
organized  labor  in  this  country,  let  us  turn  to  another  phase  of  the 
question.  I  have  so  far  been  concerned  with  the  need  for  industrial 
education,  which  is  shown  in  the  condition  of  industry  in  the  country 
to-day,  and  which  is  reflected  in  the  views  of  those  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  these  conditions.  I  shall  now  take  up  the  question 
of  how  far  those  needs  have  been  met  in  the  United  States.  What 
industrial  schools  have  we,  and  what  are  they  accomplishing  for 
industry  t 
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IirDTJSTBIAL  SCHOOLS  IK  THE  TJITITED  STATES. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country,  school  and  shop  and  farm  were 
widely  separated  in  function.  Trades  were  so  well  taught  by  appren- 
ticeship or  by  parents  to  their  children  that  there  was  little  need  for 
the  schools  to  dabble  in  industry  and  try  to  help  in  vocational  training. 
These  early  conditions  and  similar  ones  preceding  them,  together 
with  the  scholastic  ideals,  are  responsible  for  the  rise  of  a  tradition, 
especially  among  the  schoolmen,  that  has  been  very  hard  to  weaken — 
that  the  school  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  industry.  Its  function 
was  more  general — to  provide  that  mental  equipment  which  is 
requisite  in  all  walks  of  life.  Thus  the  schools  limited  their  efforts  to 
the  instruments  of  communication,  and  the  superstructure  reared  on 
these,  of  history,  literature,  and  science.  As  our  society  went  through 
its  marvelous  development,  and  the  apprenticeship  system  weakened, 
the  schools  maintained  their  traditional  position,  and  the  gap  between 
them  and  industry  became  ever  wider.  Yet  a  variety  of  special  types 
of  schools  arose  from  time  to  time  which  sought,  apart  from  the 
regular  public  school  system  and  its  pinnacle  of  classical  colleges,  to 
bridge  the  chasm,  to  bring  education  into  closer  touch  with  life,  and 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  industry. 

First  among  these  were  the  privately  endowed  evening  industrial 
schools,  such  as  Cooper  Union  and  the  Mechanic's  Institute  of  New 
York  City,  Franklin  Union  and  Spring  Garden  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Ohio  Mechanic's  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Mechanic's 
Institute  of  Richmond,  Va.  These  schools,  according  to  Dr.  Charles 
R.Richards,*  were  almost  all  founded,  or  opened  evening  classes,  dur- 
ing the  fifties.  They  met  with  such  a  great  demand  for  their  services 
that  similar  public  schools  should  have  been  called  into  the  field,  but 
the  scholastic  ideal  was  too  firmly  seated  to  make  this  feasible.  The 
next  development  was  the  inauguration  of  institutes  of  technology, 
in  the  period  of  railroad  and  mining  expansion  following  the  Civil  War. 
The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  had,  indeed,  been  founded  in 
1824,  but  its  example  was  not  emulated  until  1865,  when  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  was  established,  followed  within  a 
few  years  by  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Lehigh  University, 

>  Richards,  C.  R.:  Notes  on  Hist  of  Indus.  Edoc.  in  U.  S.,  in  Nat.  Eduo.  Assoc.  Rep.  of  Committee  on 
Place  of  Industries  in  Public  Education,  1910,  pp.  24-29.  Compare  also  for  facts  below  as  to  history  of  indus- 
trial education  in  the  United  States. 
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and  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  These  institutions  were  pri- 
vate, but  were  soon  followed  by  similar  ones  of  a  public  nature.  The 
Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862  has  by  its  financial  support,  amount- 
ing to  over  $16,000,000,  aided  about  60  State  universities  and 
other  institutions  which  carry  on  agricidtural  and  technological  edu- 
cation.^ Some  of  the  agricultural  colleges  coming  under  this  act,  and 
situated  in  the  South,  now  offer  genuine  trade  training  not 
leading  to  a  degree.  Another  movement,  which  began  in  1868 
by  the  founding  of  Hampton  Institute  in  Virgin  ;a,  was  the  indus- 
trial education  of  the  negro  race,  a  movement  carried  on  with 
signal  success  in  a  most  difficult  field.  In  1870  industrial  drawing 
was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  from  which  the 
movement  has  spread,  until  now  the  subject  is  generally  required  in 
the  cities  and  larger  towns.  Manual  training  had  its  first  beginnings 
about  1870  under  European  influence,  while  manual  training  high 
schools  began  to  be  founded  about  1880.  This  movement  spread 
rapidly,  entered  the  primary  school  after  1887,  and  is  now  very  widely 
spread  throughout  the  country.  In  1872,  the  first  school  of  design 
was  founded  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  as  an  aid  to  the  textile  industry.  Stim- 
idated  by  this  example,  other  similar  schools  and  several  textile  schools 
have  grown. 

Trade  schools  proper  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  first, 
the  New  York  Trade  School,  was  founded  on  private  endowment  in 
1881.  During  the  next  20  years  only  two  important  schools  which 
trained  in  the  mechanical  trades  were  founded.  These  were  the  Wil- 
liamson Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  near  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  in  New  York  City.  These  schools, 
together  with  the  Miller  School,  of  Albemarle,  Va.,  which  adds  trade 
to  general  training,  and  two  schools  in  San  Francisco  are  all  privately 
endowed.  Not  till  1907  were  public  trade  schools  established,  b^in- 
ning  with  the  taking  over  of  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  by  the  city 
under  State  law.  Since  then,  trade  schools  have  been  opened  in  a 
number  of  cities.'  Within  the  last  few  years,  also,  general  industrial 
or  preparatory  trade  schools  have  been  much  discussed  and  have  been 
established  as  parts  of  the  public  school  system  in  Rochester,  Albany, 
and  New  York,  and  in  six  other  cities  in  New  York  State;  in  Newton, 
New  Bedford,  and  other  Massachusetts  cities,  and  elsewhere.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  also,  the  so-called  half-time  system,  or  cooperation 
between  school  and  shop,  has  arisen. 

Such,  in  outline,  have  been  the  successive  stages  of  the  rise  of  th<3 
agencies  of  industrial  education,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I 
shall  now  turn.   Uncoordinated  one  with  another,  they  have  grown 

I  Sevoiteenth  An.  Rep.  Commliwlciner  of  Labor,  1902,  pp.  10-34.   (A  diief  souroe,  with  Ridiarda: 
Notes,  etc.) 
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up  spontaneously,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  private  initiative.  We  have 
no  system  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States.  And  despite 
the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of  energy  and  money  on 
those  schools  and  phases  of  our  schools  which  are  industrial  in  aim, 
the  result  is,  for  the  great  mass  of  citizens,  very  small  indeed.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  democracy  in  education,  and  yet  our  higher 
technical  schools  are  far  more  fuUv  developed,  and  far  more  nearly 
meet  the  country's  industrial  needs,  than  our  lower  schools.  In- 
deed the  lower  schools  are  all  but  lacking;  the  schools  of  the  country 
are,  as  related  to  industry,  top-heavy.  Our  institutes  of  technology 
and  engineering  schools  and  universities,  which  train  industrial 
leaders  and  technologists,  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  Europe. 
But  so  meager  is  the  provision  for  the  masses  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Hum- 
phrejTS,  president  of  Stevens  Institute,  states  the  following  residts 
of  an  inquiry  conducted  by  the  international  committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations:*  Of  13,000,000  young  men  in 
the  United  States  between  21  and  35,  only  5  per  cent  have  received 
in  the  schools  any  direct  preparation  for  their  vocations;  of  every 
100  graduates  of  our  elementary  schools,  only  8  obtain  tiheir  liveli- 
hood by  means  of  professional  and  commercial  pursuits  while  92 
support  themselves  by  manual  labor. 

Of  all  the  schools  or  parts  of  schools  in  the  United  States  which 
have  an  industrial  character  the  following  will  be  omitted  from  con- 
sideration: Agricultural  schools,  schools  for  negroes  or  Indians,  higher 
technical  or  engineering  schools,  and  industrial  art  schools.  The 
attempt  will  be  made  to  discover  what  has  been  done  to  forward 
industrial  education  for  the  great  masses  in  industry.  First  in  order, 
let  us  examine  the  manual  training  classes  and  manual  training  high 


Manual  training  began  in  the  United  States  with  schools  of  second- 
ary grade  and  percolated  downward  into  the  elementary  schools.* 
The  educators  who  introduced  it  desired,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 


to  o£fer  to  boys  what  was  called  a  more  ^'practical"  education  than  that  offered  by 
the  ordinary  high  school;  while  avoiding  a  trade  school,  to  give  the  boy  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  forces  and  conditions  of  modem  life,  to  g^ve  him  the  use  of  his  hands* 
or,  as  Dr.  Woodward  phrased  it,  "to  put  the  whole  boy  to  school. 

Educators  have  quite  generally  regarded  manual  training  as  another 
mode  of  cultural  training  and  as  a  means  of  formal  discipline,  valuable 
to  train  the  observation  and  reasoning  powers  and  to  strengthen  the 
will.  "The  manual-training  high  school,"  according  to  the  National 
Education  Association  committee,  ''has  never  claimed  to  fit  boys 

>  Nat.  Soc  for  Promo,  of  Indus.  Edoo.,  Proo.  3d  aiixiaal  meetiiig,  Bull.  No.  10,  p.  28. 
•  Nat  Bduo.  Aflsoo.  Rep.,  pp.  80-U5. 
•Ibid.,  p.  W. 
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directly  for  industrial  pursuits."  *  A  succinct  definition  states  that 
a  manual-training  high  school  is  "a  high  school  with  a  course  in 
manual  training  in  lieu  of  Latin  and  Greek."' 

The  records  of  graduates  of  these  schools  show  that  they  do  not 
train  for  the  trades  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Their  graduates  follow 
the  most  diverse  lines,  just  as  in  any  other  high  schools,  as  business 
and  the  professions,  while  a  number  go  on  to  the  higher  tecimical 
schools  and  a  number  enter  trades.  According  to  the  Massachusetts 
commission,  out  of  2,437  manual-training  school  students  whose  rec- 
ords were  available  but  52  were  in  mechanical  trades.  Further,  the 
committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  declare  that  "with 
few  notable  exceptions,  practicajly  all  of  the  existing  industrial  and 
technical  high  schools  now  operating  in  the  United  States  as  parts  of 
the  public-school  system  should  be  classed  as  manual-training  high 
schools,"  according  to  the  definition  above,  and  not  as  technical  high 
schools  whose  purpose  is  distinctly  vocational,  the  training  of  indus- 
trial leaders  of  the  lower  grades.  The  general  public  expected  from 
this  movement  more  practical  industrial  results .  These  have  not  been 
forthcoming;  but  manual  training  has  made  for  itself  an  enviable 
place  in  our  system  of  general  education,  furnished  its  students  a 
wider  outlook  from  which  to  choose  a  vocation,  and  commended  itself 
to  large  numbers  of  people.  It  is  now  probably  best  that  the  move- 
ment be  continued  as  it  is,  and  that  the  industrial  function  be  accom- 
plished by  other  schools,  independent  of  our  existing  system  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  managed  primarily  by  men  in  close  touch  with  industry. 

Much  more  hopeful  for  industry  is  the  recent  inauguration  of 
apprentice  schools  in  shops.'  A  number  of  larger  manufacturing  and 
railroad  companies,  to  increase  the  eflBciency  of  their  employees  or 
to  train  up  a  generation  of  workers,  have  instituted  schools  in  which 
their  apprentices  are  taught  such  subjects  as  mechanical  draw- 
ing, reading  of  drawings,  shop  arithmetic,  strength  of  materials, 
mechanics,  electricity,  testing  of  machines,  etc.  The  detailed  ar- 
rangements differ  from  shop  to  shop,  but  in  general  the  teaching  is 
very  practical,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  shop  work,  and  is 
carried  on  by  the  method  of  concrete  problems.  The  apprentices 
are  usually  paid  for  their  time  while  in  the  school,  just  as  in  the  shops, 
and  are  held  to  the  same  standards  of  attendance  and  discipline. 
Special  teachers  in  many  cases  instruct  the  boys,  generally  in  the 
school,  sometimes  in  the  shop  also;  the  course  of  study  is  often  care- 
fully laid  out  by  the  consulting  engineer  or  by  some  member  of  the 
firm.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  General  Electric  Co.'s  plant  at  Lyjm, 
Mass.,  a  special  apprentice  training  room  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose, 
and  here  the  boys  work  at  machines  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 


»Nat.  Educ.  Assoc  Rep.,  p.  95. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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factory.  In  some  cases  shifts  of  boys  are  kept  alternately  at  the 
machines  and  in  the  school,  thus  obtaining  the  fullest  possible 
utilization  of  the  machines  and  of  the  services  of  the  teacher.  Usually 
only  a  few  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  the  school,  though  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  half  the  time  is  so  occupied.  In  the  shop,  the  apprentices 
are  usually  advanced  from  machine  to  machine  or  department  to 
department  as  fast  as  they  become  proficient,  or  at  stated  intervals. 
Sometimes  they  are  required  before  leaving  a  machine  to  instruct 
another  boy  concerning  it.  In  some  few  cases  employees  other  than 
apprentices  may  also  enter  the  apprentice  classes.  Prizes  or  other 
recognition  of  good  work  are  often  granted  as  useful  stimuli. 

Some  companies  conduct  the  schools  largely  to  provide  future 
foremen,  designers,  superintendents,  and  technical  experts.  In 
some  cases  examinations  are  held  for  those  who  desire  to  become 
apprentices,  and  also  to  determine  proficiency  on  completion  of  the 
course;  in  others  a  common  school  education  and  physical  fitness  are 
required  for  entrance,  while  graduation  or  proficiency  is  attested  by 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  teacher.  The  popularity  of  these 
apprenticeships  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  better  companies, 
at  least,  there  are  many  candidates  on  the  waiting  list,  and  the 
companies  can  select  the  best  fitted  boys.  Trial  periods  are  the 
rule,  as  in  most  apprenticeships,  and  then  the  signing  of  a  regular 
indenture.  The  school  course  usually  lasts  as  long  as  the  appren- 
ticeship, and  a  good  grade  of  work  is  required  for  its  successful 
completion.  The  boys  usually  appreciate  the  superior  advantages 
they  receive  for  a  thorough  trade  training  and  are  often  enthusiastic 
for  their  company.  Some  of  the  companies  which  have  adopted 
systems  of  this  sort  are  (with  number  of  hours  of  schooling  given  a 
week):  The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  (18  hours  for  7  months); 
the  New  York  Central  lines  (4  hours);  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  (4 
hours);  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactimng  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (4  hours) ;  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago, 
HL;  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.  (7^  hours) ;  the  Lakeside  Press,  Chicago,  111. 
(21  hom^,  2  years  out  of  7);  and  the  Solvay  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
(alternate  weeks  in  school  and  shop).*  These  companies  and  others 
which  have  adopted  the  system  in  some  form  are  in  the  main  large 
companies,  and  so  far  with  them  the  system  has  worked  well. 

This  suggests  the  query  whether  the  system  is  applicable  to  com- 
panies of  any  size  or  only  to  large  firms.  The  smallest  number  in 
any  apprentice  school  conducted  by  a  manufacturing  company  of 
which  I  have  data  is  28,  the  largest  number  206,  while  the  average  is 
69  apprentices.  The  railways  show  a  much  lower  average,  owing  to 
tlie  fact  that  at  most  division  points  there  are  but  few  apprentices; 


1  Thim  dAta  chiefly  from  Wright,  pp.  28-50. 
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61  railways  have  8,367  apprentices  in  406  schools,  or  an  ayerage 
of  not  quite  21  to  a  school.  The  hiring  of  a  special  instructor  for  so 
few  apprentices  would  be  too  expensive  and  is  not  strictly  necessary; 
for  these  reasons  the  shop  superintendent,  chief  draftsman,  or 
other  regular  employee  generally  conducts  the  instruction  and 
supervision,  and  in  some  cases  the  instruction  covers  little  more  than 
mechanical  drawing.  So  far  as  the  present  experience  with  shop 
schools  goes,  it  seems  that  instruction  of  comparatively  few  appren- 
tices is  feasible,  that  in  most  cases  a  small  or  medium-sized  shop  can 
not  afford  a  special  instructor,  and  that  the  apprentices  thus  lose  in 
thoroughness  of  instruction.  As  to  the  smallest  shops,  the  plan 
does  not  seem  feasible  for  them.  Even  a  class  of  15  or  20  apprentices 
is  not  possible  except  in  an  establishment  of  from  about  60  to  400 
workers.  In  some  industries,  as  in  the  building  trades,  the  system 
is  not  applicable  at  all.  The  system  is  new,  however,  and  may 
become  a  good  solution  of  a  part  of  the  general  problem.  Railroad 
men  are  especially  inclined  to  hold  that  no  trade  school  can  meet 
the  highly  special  needs  of  their  industry. 

A  modification  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  schools  in  the  shop  * 
is  found  in  an  apprenticeship  system  where  instruction  is  given 
outside  of  the  shop  but  under  the  direction  of  the  employers.  The 
North  End  Union  School  of  Printing,  of  Boston,  is  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  an  association  of  master  printers.  It  offers  one  year  of 
trade  schooling  at  a  cost  of  $100  to  the  boy,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
first  two  years  of  an  ordinary  apprenticeship,  and  then  apprentice- 
ship for  four  years  to  some  master  printer  at  a  guaranteed  wage 
steadily  increasing  from  $9  to  $18  a  week.  Some  other  firms  ''en- 
courage" boys  to  attend  night  schools,  but  neither  require  such 
attendance  nor  offer  adequate  incentive  to  them  to  do  so.  Such 
systems  are  too  weak  to  accomplish  much.'  The  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  and  some  other  firms,  however,  require  their  apprentices 
to  attend  evening  school  and  study  mechanical  drawing  and  other 
courses  in  line  with  their  shop  work.' 

Akin  to  the  last-named  type  is  the  part-time  system,  or  coopera- 
tion between  school  and  shop.'  In  this  type  the  employers  and  a 
school  or  schools,  usually  public,  divide  the  time  of  the  apprentices 
according  to  different  proportions,  the  bulk  of  the  time  usually  being 
spent  in  the  shops.  The  instruction  given  is  technical,  relating  to 
shopwork,  though  it  may  include  also  some  of  a  business  and  of  a 
civic  nature.  In  Beverly,  Mass.,  the  apprentices  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.  alternate,  in  two  groups  of  25  each,  between  the  Beverly 
(public)  industrial  school  and  the  shop.  The  boys  are  paid  half  the 
regular  piece  price  for  their  work,  and  the  company  assumes  the  cost 
of  the  shop.   In  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  apprentices  of  mechanical  trades 
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are  given  one  full  year  in  the  h^h  school,  followed  by  three  years  of 
alternate  weeks  in  the  shops  of  manufacture  as  apprentices  and  in 
school.  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  apprentices  are  taught  in  an  improve- 
ment or  continuation  school  of  the  city  for  4  hours  a  week  and  48 
weeks  in  the  year.*  '^The  school  teaches  the  three  R's,  civics,  me- 
chanical drawing,  blueprint  reading,  and  good  citizenship.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  shop  mathematics.*'  Beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  inquiry,  but  illustrative  of  the  part-time  system  applied  to 
engineeriog  education,  is  the  cooperative  plan  between  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  and  the  manufacturers  of  that  city,  by  which  engi- 
neering students  who  are  accepted  by  the  manufacturers  are  enrolled 
also  in  the  university,  and  regularly  indentured  for  a  six-year  course, 
in  which  shop  and  school  are  closely  coordinated.'  During  coUege 
term  they  spend  alternate  weeks  in  school  and  shop,  and  when  col- 
lie is  closed  they  work  regularly  in  the  shops.  They  are  paid  for 
their  work  in  the  shops  at  rates  which  total  about  $2,000  for  the  six 
years.  Though  spending  only  half  the  time  at  the  university  that  is 
spent  by  those  taking  the  regular  4-year  engineering  course,  the  ap- 
prentice students  did  three-quarters  of  the  work  done  by  the  latter, 
with  grades  25  per  cent  better.  This  system  for  training  industrial 
leaders  is,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  a  success. 

To  the  extension  of  such  cooperative  systems  between  public 
schools  and  shops,  trade  unionism  offers  strenuous  objection.  In  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  industrial  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  the  following  statements  are  found  as  to  this 
system: ' 

The  manufacturer  is  not  obliged  to  take  any  boy  or  to  keep  any  boy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  school  is  obliged  to  educate  all  duly  qualified  boys,  to  give  them  all 
that  the  city  provides.  «  ♦  «  The  people  have  no  hand  in  this  plan.  ♦  ♦  * 
Under  this  plan  the  veto  power  over  the  boy's  right  to  public  industrial  education  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  committee  points  out  that  a  manufacturer  coidd  refuse  to 
take  or  keep  a  boy  who  should  take  a  definite  stand  for  trade  union- 
ism or  whose  father  should  have  done  the  same;  that  the  coopera- 
tion would  so  bind  the  hands  of  the  teachers  that  they  coidd  offer 
but  little  resistance  to  inculcation  by  the  employer  of  antiunion 
principles,  and  that  a  spirit  of  undemocratic  exclusiveness  would  be 
apt  to  arise  among  the  accepted  boys  against  their  excluded  fellows. 
To  sum  up,  they  state  that: 

Any  scheme  of  education  which  depends  for  its  carrying  out  on  a  private  group, 
subject  to  no  public  control,  leaves  unsolved  |he  fundamental  democratic  problem 
of  giving  the  boys  of  the  country  an  equal  opportunity  and  the  citizens  the  power  to 
criticize  and  reform  their  educational  machinery. 


1  Nat.  Soo.  Promot.  ludua.  Eduo.,  Bull.  No.  11,  p.  115. 

*  Amer.  Fed.  of  Labor  Report,  pp.  U,  12. 
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These  objections  must  be  borne  in  mind,  but  it  seems  as  if  no 
scheme  for  trainii^  our  future  workers  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  shops 
could  be  made  independent  of  the  selection  of  those  trained  by  the 
employer.  The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that,  if  the  cooperative 
system  for  industrial  training  increases  in  extent,  other  mean?  of 
industrial  training  should  be  also  kept  open  to  our  boys. 

Despite  recent  increases  in  the  number  of  public  technical  and 
trade  schools,  private  schools,  which  are  first  in  the  field,  are  still 
the  more  numerous  and  exercise  the  greater  influence  on  the  indus- 
triid  situation.  Of  these  the  New  York  Trade  School,  foimded  in 
1880,  was  first  in  offering  short  trade  courses  in  the  building  trades, 
taking  day  students  about  four  months  for  completion;  while  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  School,  also  in  New  York  City  and  foimded  in  1891 
for  Hebrews,  offers  short  day  courses  of  five  and  one-half  months, 
leading  to  the  position  of  helper.  In  San  Francisco,  the  Wilmerding 
School  of  Industrial  Art  for  Boys,  established  in  1900,  offers  four- 
year  courses  in  the  building  trades,  with  the  practical  side  to  the  fore 
and  occupying  the  entire  last  two  years.  Other  schools  privately 
endowed  like  the  above  exist  in  small  numbers  and  (^er  courses 
varying  in  length  from  the  short  f oiu*  or  five  months'  courses  to  those 
lasting  several  years.  The  latter  include  generally  a  modicum  of 
general  academic  training  and  a  larger  share  of  technical  work.  Some, 
as  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  are  exclusively  for  girls. 

In  very  recent  years  States  and  cities  have  taken  up  tiie  establish- 
ment of  trade  schools^  and  foimded  the  following:  State  trade  schools, 
at  New  Britain  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  the  Worcester  Trade  School, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Wisconsin  State  Mining  Trade  School,  at 
Platteville,  Wis.;  Saunders'  School  of  Trades,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  the 
Portland  School  of  Trades,  Portland,  Oreg.;  the  Philadelphia  Trades 
School;  the  Columbus  Trades  School,  Columbus,  Ohio;  the  Mil- 
waukee School  of  Trades  for  Boys;  the  Girls'  Trade  School,  of  Boston, 
Mass.;  the  New  York  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  and 
the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Girls.  These  schools  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  privately  endowed  schools  whose  example  they 
follow.  A  number  of  private  trade  schools  run  for  profit  are  also 
in  the  field,  offering  generally  very  short  courses  of  three  or  four 
months.  This  type  of  school  assumes  to  train  journeymen,  and  meets 
the  most  determined  opposition  of  the  trade-unions. 

A  similar  group  of  day  technical  schools,  mostly  private,  ministers 
to  a  more  general  need.'  There  is  much  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
the  terms  '%dustrial"  and  ''technical"  as  applied  to  schools,  and 
they  are  often  used  interchangeably.  Industrial  schools  are  in  the 
broadest  sense  any  and  all  schools  which  have  a  fimction  or  purpose 

>NAt  Soo.  Promot.  Indus.  Sdoo.,  Bon.  No.  11,  pp.  2SM;  ftnd  36fh  An.  Bep.  Commli.  of  lAbor,  1910, 
Indus.  Edoo.,  pp.  91-141. 
*  Nftt.  Soc.  Promot.  Indua.  Edoo.,  Bull.  No.  11,  pp.  62-72. 
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directly  related  to  industry;  in  the  narrower  sense  they  are  those 
schools  which  train  in  the  general  aspects  or  bases  of  industry,  as 
drawing,  mechanics,  and  applied  mathematics,  but  do  not  specialize 
their  training  to  the  extent  of  teaching  specific  trades.  Technical 
schools  are  those  which  instruct  in  the  technic  of  industry  in  general 
or  of  special  industries,  particularly  the  latter.  Thus  a  polytechnic 
school  is  one  which  concerns  itself  with  the  special  technics  of  a  num- 
ber of  industries.  A  technical  school  aims  to  teach  the  science  as 
distinguished  from  the  art  of  a  trade  or  industry.  It  aims  primarily 
to  show  the  student  the  meaning  of  the  processes  studied  rather  than 
to  train  him  to  dexterity  in  their  execution.  Many  schools  are  part 
tedmical,  part  trade  schools,  but  the  functions  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct. No  school  is  a  trade  school  proper  which  faik  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  perform  the  actual  processes  of  the  trade,  and  merely  makes 
clear  to  them  the  meaning  of  those  processes.^  Thus  a  trade 
school  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  art  as  distinguished  from  the 
science  of  a  trade  or  industry.  A  trade  school  need  not  attempt  to 
take  the  place  of  an  apprenticeship.'  The  textile  schools,  established 
in  Massachusetts  under  State  law  of  1895  and  elsewhere  are  technical 
and  not  trade  schools,  and  expect  practical  experience  in  their  pupils, 
either  before  or  accompanying  their  school  work. 

Since  1906  a  new  type  of  school  has  arisen  rapidly.  This  is  the 
general  industrial  preparatory  trade  or  vocational  school,  of  which 
there  were  12  in  1910,  all  public,*  9  of  them  founded  in  1909,  and  8  in 
New  York  State.  These  schools  aim  to  attract  and  retain  in  school 
for  two  or  three  years  those  pupils  who  would  otherwise  leave  at  the 
completion  of  the  common-sdiool  grades  or  before,  to  turn  their 
attention  toward  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  manual  trades  and 
to  furnish  such  basic  industrial  training  as  will  provide  industrial 
intelligence  and  make  for  rapid  advancement  in  subsequent  appren- 
ticeship. The  work  is  usually  about  equally  divided  between  class- 
room and  shop  and  becomes  more  specialized  toward  the  end  of  the 
course.  It  is  this  class  of  school  which  was  strongly  desired  by  both 
employers  and  employees,  according  to  the  New  York  report  quoted 
above. 

Such  schools  would  aim  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  elements  of 
both  theory  and  practice  of  those  processes  fundamental  or  common  to 
a  group  of  trades.  Such  groups  of  trades  or  industries  (or  workers), 
important  in  the  United  States,  are:  (1)  Woodworking  industries; 
(2)  iron  and  steel  working  industries;  (3)  bookbinding  and  pasting 
trades;  (4)  printers'  trades;  (6)  leather-working  industries;  (6)  tex- 
tile industries  (factory  type);  (7)  clothing  trades;  (8)  engineers  and 
firemen  (and  representing  "less  evident  possibilities  of  approach  for 


1  S«e  prefMse,  p.  7. 

>  An  opposing  view  is  presented  in  26th  An.  R«p.  Com.  Labor,  p.  15. 
•Nat.  Soo.  Indus.  Edoo.,  BuIL  No.  11,  pp.  8-22. 
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the  intermediate  industrial  school");  (9)  stone-working  industries; 
(10)  clay  and  glass  industries  (using  furnaces);  (11)  paint,  paper, 
and  plaster  industries;  (12)  food  manufacturing  industries;  (13)  to- 
bacco industries;  and  (14)  miners  and  quarrymen.^  The  existing 
schools  of  this  type  have  naturally  tended  to  specialize  their  efforts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  industries  locally  important.'  This  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  be  done,  as  there  will  be  neither  need  nor  usually 
means  for  such  a  school  to  train  in  all  of  the  groups  of  trades  mentioned 
above,  or  similar  ones. 

More  important  than  any  of  these  types  of  schools  in  their  present 
influence  on  the  industrial  situation,  whatever  the  future  may  bring, 
are  the  numerous  evening  schools.'  These  are  of  many  kinds,  public, 
privately  owned,  and  profit  seeking,  and  both  technical  and  trade 
schools  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Most  of  the  day  trade  and  tech- 
nical schools,  such  as  those  above  referred  to,  also  give  evening  trade 
or  technical  courses  or  both.  These  courses  are  in  part  improvement 
courses,  in  that  they  are  largely  attended  by  those  already  engaged 
in  the  trades,  and  desiring  either  to  supplement  their  practical  shop 
experience  with  some  scientific  knowledge  of  the  technic  of  their 
industry  or  to  add  a  general  shop  training  to  the  narrower  training 
on  a  single  machine,  or  in  a  single  department,  that  has  been  theirs. 
Evening .  schools  are  subject  to  the  serious  limitations  that  the 
students  are  tired  from  the  day's  work,  and  that  any  thorough 
course  must  occupy  a  long  period,  as  several  years,  and  few  persevere 
through  a  long  course.*  Prof.  Sadler,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  numerous  evening  schools  of  England,  says  that  about  half 
of  the  students  attend  only  about  half  of  the  time.  Notwithstanding, 
evening  schools  are  in  great  demand;  and  for  short  trade  and  tech- 
nical courses,  chiefly  to  supplement  some  knowledge  already  obtained 
of  a  trade^  they  have  a  great  and  largely  unoccupied  field  of  usefulness 
before  them.  Prof.  Richards,  director  of  Cooper  Union,  states  that 
'4n  Europe  evening  schools  are  the  main  instrument  of  industrial 
education." 

Deserving  special  mention  among  evening  schools  are  the  classes 
in  the  many  branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  there  were 

1  Nat.  Educ.  Assoc.  Com.  Rep.,  pp.  65-68. 

>Nat.  8oc.  Promot.  Indos.  Edoc,  Boll.  No.  11,  pp.  S-as. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  81-111;  35tb  An.  B^.,  pp.  211-345. 

4  John  L.  Shearer,  president  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  voices  thus  strongly  a  general 
view  of  thoee  who  know  the  fEkots:  '*  For  moral  reasons  I  can  not  sanetioQ  the  estabtishment  of  departments 
in  our  public  schools  which  make  it  <^onal  for  a  child  to  attend  either  in  the  daytime  or  hi  the  evening. 
The  temptation  becomes  too  great  to  utilise  the  child's  ability  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  conse-  ' 
quenoes  of  this  irregular  training  become  a  serious  burden  upon  the  public  in  later  years.  I  have  not  found 
that  evening  classes  for  children  are  productive  of  good  results,  but  rather  leave  in  their  train  many  serious 
evils.  This  brings  me  then  to  what  I  consider  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  night  school.  It  should  be  a 
good  school  for  adults  and  not  for  children.''— Rep.  Wisconsin  Commis.  en  Indus,  and  Agric.  Training, 
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in  1902,  6,000  men  and  boys  enrolled  in  their  classes;  while  in  1910 
there  were  50,000  employed  men  and  boys  receiving  instruction 
under  2,250  paid  teachers,  two  nights  a  week  for  half  the  year,  in  140 
different  commercial  and  vocational  subjects.^  The  students  bear 
in  membership  and  tuition  fees,  a  part  of  the  cost  of  instruction. 
The  technical  courses  are  such  as  mechanical,  architectural,  and 
freehand  dra¥dng,  physics,  chemistry,  electricity,  plan  reading  and 
estimating,  concrete  and  steel  engineering;  while  the  trades  taught 
include  among  others  carpentry,  pattern  work,  forging,  and  tool 
making,  machine  shop  practice,  and  plumbing. 

Closely  akin  to  the  evening  schools,  and  to  be  classed  with  them  as 
performing  the  same  function  so  far  as  the  technical  aspect  is  con- 
cerned, are  the  correspondence  school  courses  which  have  attained 
such  wide  publicity  in  recent  years.' 

One  of  the  chie^  of  these  states  that  its  purpose  is  to  teach  the 
theory  of  engineering  and  of  trades  to  those  actually  at  work  in  those 
activities,  and  the  other  schools  perform  a  similar  function.  They 
are  thus  distinctly  technical  schools.  They  are  usually  private,  profit- 
making  enterprises.  In  two  leading  correspondence  schools  the  tui- 
tion fees  vary  from  $20  for  the  shorter  to  $120  for  the  longer  courses. 
So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  their  services,  not  only  in  places  where 
there  were  no  other  technical  schools,  but  where  these  were  available, 
that  one  of  them  had  enrolled  300,000  students,  in  1902,  and  had  en- 
rolled up  to  1910  a  total  of  over  1,300,000.  The  method  of  these 
schools,  though  ridiculed  at  first,  has  proven  to  be  quite  effective. 
Much  of  its  success  has  been  due  to  the  division  of  all  subjects  into 
short  lessons,  stated  in  simple,  explicit  language,  and  illustrated 
whenever  necessary,  forming  each  a  unit  by  itself,  and  containing 
what  is  necessary  to  understand  the  next  lesson,  and  no  more.  Com- 
petent instructors  correct  all  written  and  drawn  work,  and  give 
special  attention  to  those  who  need  it.  Where  the  number  of  stu- 
dents permits  it,  traveling  instructors  now  meet  the  students  in  a 
locality  for  an  hour  every  week  or  every  two  weeks.  To  complete 
the  longer  courses  usually  requires  five  or  six  years,  but  graduation 
is  not  so  urgent  as  in  most  schools,  because  the  student  is,  as  a  rule, 
working  at  his  trade  while  studying.  The  Union  Pacific  ^ucational 
bureau  for  information  has  since  1909  supplied  expert  tuition  without 
cost  to  its  employees  by  mail.  Trade-unions  approve  of  this  type 
of  school,  as  they  do  of  aU  schools  designed  to  increase  the  eflSciency 
of  those  already  in  trades,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  increase 
or  which  they  think  increase  the  number  entering  the  trades. 

Industrial  schools  for  girls  are  not  numerous,  and  are  mostly 
private  philanthropic  institutions.    Their  work  usually  includes 

>  Nat.  Boc.  Promot.  Indus.  Edac,  Bull  No.  II,  p.  101. 

>17th  An.  R«p.  Com.  Jj&hoF,  pp.  223-234;  26th  An.  Rep.  Com.  Labor,  pp.  349-36a 
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domestic  science,  whose  purpose  is  of tener  to  prepare  for  housekeeping 
than  for  wage  earning.  The  distinctly  trade  courses  are  aliaost 
entirely  limited  to  dressmaking  and  millinery^  showing  often  a 
lack  of  study  of  vocational  opportunities  open  to  girls  and  women. 

Having  now  completed  oiu*  brief  survey  of  existing  schools,  let  us 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  tendencies  of  recent  State  legislation 
with  regard  to  industrial  education  of  various  sorts.*  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Connecticut  have  enacted  laws  providing  State  aid 
to  free  public  industrial  or  trade  schools;  New  Jersey  has  legislated 
for  State  aid  for  free  privately  established  schools;  and  Wisconsin 
allows  cities  to  establish  trade  and  industrial  schools  at  their  own 
expense.  These  States  are  in  the  lead  in  respect  to  industrial 
education  legislation,  but  a  variety  of  other  legislation  in  other  States 
has  been  passed  in  very  recent  years.  Thus,  according  to  Bulletin 
No.  12  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, the  following  State  legislation  is  now  in  eflFect,  covering  the  field  of 
free  public  secondary  industrial  education  of  a  practical  type,  as 
distinguished  from  a  cultural:' 

States  legislating  on  and  giving  aid  to  industrial  education. 


Number 

of 
states. 


states 
giying 
aid. 


states  not  legfalattng  with  respect  to  some  tm  or  types  of  prootJoal  activities. . 

States  legislating  with  respect  to  practical  activities  

States  providing  for  techmcal  high  schools  

Providuig  for  manual  training. 


Providing  for  training  in  domestic  economy . 

Providing  ibr  agriculraral  training  

Providing  for  industrial  and  trade  training.. 
Providing  for  all  the  practical  activities  


6 

16 
1 
9 
11 
13 


So  recent  is  the  bulk  of  this  legislation  that  it  can  be  said:  ''The 
first  State  subsidy  for  agricultural  or  trade  training  of  secondary 
grade  of  any  significance  was  not  granted  imtil  after  the  close  of  the 
last  century."  *  Some  of  this  legislation  is  in  advance  of  its  utiliza- 
tion by  the  localities.  The  authors  of  the  bulletin  above  referred  to 
declare: 

The  further  development  of  public  yocational  education  would  seem  to  be  depend- 
ent in  large  measure  upon  legislation  providing  for  State  initiative,  State  subsidy 
and  a  reasonable  degree  of  State  control.* 

One  item  of  recent  legislation  would  seem  to  call  for  note  and  that 
is  the  Ohio  compulsory  attendance  law  of  1910  for  part-time  schools. 
The  part  of  the  general  compulsory  attendance  law  which  deals 

1 25th  An.  Rep.,  p.  263. 

>Nat  600.  Promot.  Indus.  Edno.,  Bull.  No.  13,  Legislation  upon  Indus.  Edoo.  in  U.S.;  tdxts  of  the 
reoent  laws  are  found  in  26th  An.  Rep.,  pp.  490-518. 
*  Nat.  Soc.  Promot.  Indus.  Educ.,  BulL  No.  12,  pp.  24fl. 
«Ibld.,  p.  26. 
•Ibid.,  p. 27. 
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with  this  feature  declares  that,  in  school  districts  where  part-time 
classes  are  provided  for  the  instruction  of  youths  oyer  14  who  are 
engaged  in  regular  employment;  a  new  obligation  to  attend  such 
schools  for  not  over  eight  hours  a  week  in  the  daytime  (between  8 
a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.)  during  school  term  is  imposed  on  all  youths  under 
16  who  have  not  satisfactorily  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
elementary  schools,  imtil  they  shall  have  completed  the  eighth 
grade  or  have  reached  their  seventeenth  birthday.^  The  success 
of  this  new  experiment;  and  the  way  different  classes  receive  it,  will 
be  watched  with  much  interest. 

Superior  in  scope  even  to  the  Ohio  law  is  the  Wisconsin  compulsory 
improvement  school  law  of  1911,  according  to  which  boys  and  ^Is 
between  14  and  16  who  are  working  under  legal  permit  must  attend 
an  improvement  or  other  school  established  for  the  purpose,  wherever 
such  school  exists,  for  five  hours  a  week  and  six  months  in  the  year. 
Employers  must  release  their  youthful  workers  so  obligated  for  a 
number  of  hours  equal  to  the  hours  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 
This  law,  based  on  Grerman  experience,  is  of  the  type  recommended 
in  this  study.  It  is  but  an  opening  wedge,  for  the  compulsion  is 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  locality  in  establishing  the  proper 
school,  and  extends  only  till  the  child  is  16  years  old.  Notwith- 
standing these  limitations,  inherent  in  any  pioneer  law  of  this  scrt, 
the  act  marks  Wisconsin  as  the  State  which  at  present  leads  the  van 
in  the  movement  for  really  popular  industrial  education.* 

1  Nat  Soc  Promot  Indus.  Bdno.,  BalL  No.  13,  p.  86. 

•  See  Appendix  B.  The  Wisoonsln  Apprentice  Law  of  1911.  The  text  of  the  oompubory  improvement 
ichod  law  Is  reprodooed  at  the  close  of  this  appendix.  The  apprentice  law  and  the  school  law  should  bo 
studied  in  conjunction  with  each  other. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


RESTTLTS  AND  OMISSIONS  OF  OTTR  INDTTSTRIAI  EDXrCATIOH. 

What  are  the  net  resiilts  of  our  present  industrial  education  agen- 
cies to  date  ?  In  number  of  students  raised  in  proficiency  the  results 
are  small  for  a  country  so  large  as  ours.  In  quality  of  work  some 
institutions  have  done  very  well.  The  following  are  concrete  results 
in  terms  of  positions  and  wages:  The  income  received  during  five 
years  by  apprentices  of  the  North  End  Union  School  of  Printing, 
above  referred  to,  is  $2,800.  Subtracting  the  $100  for  tuition  the 
first  year,  the  net  amount  is  $420  greater  than  that  earned  during 
the  same  period  by  a  boy  taking  a  regular  shop  apprenticeship  with 
no  trade  schooling.^  The  graduates  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade 
School  of  New  York  City,  with  short  trade  courses  of  about  five  and 
one-half  months,  increase  their  earning  capacity  by  the  course  from 
an  average  of  $5.39  to  an  average  of  $7.54  a  week,  and  usually  reach 
journeyman  grade  in  two  or  three  years.*  The  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  with  courses  of  about  one  year,  s^ds  out  girls  who 
earn  from  $3  to  $8  a  week  at  once  and  $4  to  $12  a  week  after  two  to 
four  years  in  their  trades,  with  a  few  operators  reaching  $25.'  The 
graduates  of  the  Plxiladelphia  Trades  School,  with  a  three  years' 
course,  begin  work  at  an  average  wage  of  $9.50  a  week.*  Of  the 
Williamson  Free  School  for  Mechanical  Trades,  all  the  graduates  to 
date,  726  in  number,  are  in  the  trades  which  95  per  cent  of  the  grad- 
uates enter  at  once  at  60  to  100  per  cent  of  full  journeyman's  pay.* 
About  half  of  'the  graduates  of  the  Wilmerding  School  for  Industrial 
Arts  for  Boys,  in  San  Francisco,  have  been  accepted  on  the  comple- 
tion of  their  four  years'  course  as  full  journeymen,  while  others  have 
received  two  to  three  years'  credit  toward  the  completion  of  an 
apprenticeship.* 

Concerning  technical  schools,  the  earnings  of  older  graduates  of  the 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New  York  City  are  $60  a  week,^  while 
the  graduates  of  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  are  given 
credit  for  two  to  four  years  of  apprenticeship  and  advance  rapidly.* 
The  Massachusetts  commission's  report  shows  that  in  the  machine 
trades  shop-trained  boys  rise  from  $4  to  $12  a  week  by  the  time  they 

1  Wright,  pp.  67-60.  •  Ibid. ,  p.  45. 

«Nat.  Soc.  Promot.  Indus.  Educ.,  Bull.  No.  11,  p.  41.  •Ibid.,  p.  35. 

•Ibid.,  p.  49.  »lbld.,p.  65. 

«Ibid.,  p.  29.  nbid.,  p.  60. 
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are  25  years  old,  while  boys  trained  in  technical  schools  rise  from  $10 
to  $30  a  week.^  ^ 

The  above  facts  are  presented  here  as  indications,  but  not  as  proofe 
in  any  exact  sense,  of  what  these  schools  have  accomplished.  They 
show  that  such  schools  can  accomplish  and  have  accomplished  useful 
results,  and  specifically  that  trade  schools  can  considerably  shorten 
the  necessary  period  of  apprenticeship  and  make  for  superior  ability. 
From  the  other  types  of  schools  increased  eflSciency  and  promotion 
have  come  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  And  yet  the  schools  are  so 
few,  the  need  so  great,  that  public  initiative  is  urgently  demanded. 
Our  provision  for  industrial  education  in  this  country  is  still  mainly 
private  and  may  be  summed  up  as  good,  though  not  ideal,  means 
for  training  industrial  leaders  with  almost  no  industrial  training  for 
the  rank  and  file. 

What,  in  brief,  can  we  legitimately  and  reasonably  expect  that 
industrial  education  will  do  for  our  workers,  for  our  industries,  and 
for  the  whole  people  ?  In  a  few,  and  perhaps  an  increasing  number  of 
cases,  we  can  expect  hi^er  skill  and  better  products  to  result  than 
had  before  existed.  Such  results  are  most  likely  in  the  broad  field 
of  art  and  design  in  industry.  The  main  direct  result  of  widely 
extended  industrial  education  will  be  the  wide  diffusion  of  industrial 
intelligence,  more  or  less  general  in  its  nature,  and  of  specialized  skill 
in  a  great  variety  of  lines.  That  the  proper  types  of  schools  can 
impart  these  qualities  has  been  proved  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  This  industrial  intelligence  and  specialized  skill  can  hardly 
be  expected,  in  the  near  future  at  least,  to  surpass  in  quality  that 
now  found  in  our  midst;  the  gain  will  be  rather  in  quantity.  A  larger 
number  and  proportion  of  our  industrial  population  than  at  present 
will  be  skilled  workers. 

But  can  places  be  found  for  this  multitude  of  skilled  workers  t 
Will  not  many  of  them,  with  the  training  and  outlook  of  skilled  men 
and  women,  be  forced  to  labor  at  work  below  their  abilities)  Are 
not  the  relative  needs  of  industry  for  skilled  and  for  unskilled  workers, 
as  well  as  for  diflFerent  grades  of  skilled  workers,  fixed?  And  does 
not  this  limitation  of  the  needs  of  industry  for  skilled  workers  doom 
a  large  portion  of  our  population  (substantially  as  at  present)  to 
unskilled  or  relatively  unskilled  positions  throughout  their  lives? 
In  recent  years  especially  the  demands  of  industry  seem  to  be  for 
many  unskilled  (or  but  slightly  or  very  narrowly  skilled)  and  for  a 
few  only  of  thoroughly  skilled  workers.  If  this  limitation  were  rigid, 
our  eflForts  along  the  line  of  strictly  industrial  education  should  be 
limited  to  the  training  of  only  enough  workers  to  fill  the  skilled  posi* 
tions,  each  with  a  grade  of  skill  limited  to  the  possibilities  of  his  posi- 


1  Hep.  of  Mass.  Com.  on  Indus,  and  Tech.  Educ.,  Apr.,  1906,  pp.  67-60. 
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tion.  The  situation  is,  however,  more  hopeful  than  this.  Many 
unskiUed  or  slightly  skilled  workers  are  now  demanded  by  industry 
chiefly  because  tlieir  labor  is  cheap,  while  our  manufacturers  would 
gladly  employ  more  skilled  workers  could  they  secure  them.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole,  their  numbers  are  at  a  given  time  fixed. 
Individual  employers  can  secure  more  skilled  workers  only  by  paying 
rates  of  wages  which  often  they  can  not  afford.  If,  then,  iudustrial 
education  becomes  general  in  the  United  States,  the  increase  in  the 
number  and  proportion  of  skilled  workers  available  will  force  a  read- 
justment of  industries  by  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  readjustment 
will  become  profitable  to  employers.  They  will  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  contract  the  number  of  unskiUed  workers  whom  they  employ 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  skilled  workers.  To  the  individual 
employer  the  motive  for  this  change  will  be  pecuniary;  he  will  have 
to  pay  relatively  more  than  before  for  unskilled  labor,  less  than 
before  for  skilled.  Further,  there  are  some  who  hold  that,  aside  from 
the  cost  of  labor,  the  modem  industrial  army  of  few  captains  and 
many  privates  will  undergo  a  transformation  and  that  many  skilled 
workers  of  various  grades — the  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  army — 
will  come  to  be  demanded.  Such  an  increase  in  skill  required  of 
many  of  its  workers  has  accompanied  the  modem  tendency  toward 
intensive  cultivation  in  agriculture.  It  may  yet  open  broad  oppor- 
tunities for  the  average  man  in  industry. 

With  the  probabiUty  then  of  increased  opportunity  for  skilled 
workers,  what  advantage  will  those  workers  derive  who  now  have 
to  enter  unskilled  work,  but  who,  with  large  opportunities  for  indus- 
trial training,  can  become  skilled  workers?  We  may  confidently 
expect  that  increased  opportunities  for  industrial  education  of  the 
right  kinds  will  raise  the  real  wage  of  vast  numbers  of  our  people  and 
greatly  increase  the  sum  of  well-being  in  the  country.  All  classes 
will  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  these  educational  opportunities. 
It  is  a  corollary  of  modem  economics  that  it  is  well  for  a  man  or  for 
a  group  to  have  prosperous  neighbors  rather  than  poor.  Employers 
will  benefit  by  a  larger  supply  of  skilled  labor,  thus  increasing  ^eir 
abiUty  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  both  at  home  and  al»x)ady 
and  enlarging  their  home  market  as  a  result  of  cheaper  products. 

Chief  among  the  defects  of  our  present  industrial  schools  are  their 
defects  of  omission.  A  large  and  important  field  is  all  but  unoccu- 
pied by  them.  In  1905  a  report  was  made  by  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  and  Technical  Education  of  Massachusetts  which  revealed 
a  striking  condition  of  the  working  children  of  the  State,  both  boys 
and  girls,  which  is  probably  largely  true  also  of  other  highly  indus- 
trialized States.*  About  five-sixths  of  the  children,  it  is  found,  leave 
school  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  take  up  industrial 


1  Rep.  Mass.  Commiss.  on  Indus,  tnd  TedL  Bdoo.,  1906,  pp.  8^-98. 
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pursuits.^  These  children,  about  25,000  in  number,  of  the  ages  of 
14  and  15,  go  for  the  most  part  into  industries  of  the  lower  grade, 
which,  indeed,  are  almost  the  only  ones  open  to  them.  To  quote 
from  the  report,  33  per  cent  of  the  children  of  this  State  who  begin 
work  between  14  and  16  are  employed  in  unskilled  industries,  and 
65  per  cent  in  low-grade  industries,  thus  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent 
are  in  high-grade  industries.''  The  low-grade  skilled  industries  in 
which  child  labor  is  much  used  are  less  desirable  also  than  those 
where  it  is  not.  The  class  of  family  seems  to  haye  little  to  do  with 
the  trade  or  industry  into  which  the  child  enters,  nor  is  the  industry 
much  affected  by  family  connections,  except  in  the  cases  of  a  few 
desirable  apprenticeships.  "All  grades  of  families  are  represented 
by  their  children  in  all  grades  of  industries." 

The  employers  in  practically  all  real  trades  that  offer  a  future  do 
not  want  the  boy  or  girl  until  he  or  she  is  16  years  old  at  least,  and 
in  many  cases  not  until  he  is  18.  This  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
New  York  report  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  by  other  sources. 
Trade  unions,  in  most  cases,  do  not  impose  a  higher  age  limit  for  ap- 
prentices than  is  acceptable  to  employers;  in  fact,  the  union  minimum 
is  usually  below  what  the  employer  will  accept  for  those  industries 
where  a  bona  fide  apprenticeship  holds.  In  most  of  the  industries 
into  which  Massachusetts  children  of  14  and  15  go,  however,  there 
is  no  apprenticeship  system,  but  merely  child  labor.  Not  only  is  it 
very  hard  for  a  child  below  16  to  obtain  employment  in  one  of  the 
better  industries,  but  the  beginning  wage  in  these  industries  is  so 
low  that  few  children  will  accept  it,  even  when  they  may.  The  low- 
grade  industries  pay  more  at  first,  but  reach  their  maximum  in  three 
or  four  years  as  a  rule,  and  thereafter  offer  no  chance  for  advancement 
for  any  not  specially  trained.   This  maximum  averages  from  $7  to  $8 

t  The  high  jiroportSoii  of  paplls  leaTing  school  for  all  causes  Is  best  stated  bj  the  following  flgores  from 
cities  throoghoat  the  cotmtiy  contained  in  U.  8  Bu.  of  Bdoc.  Boll.,  1911,  No.  5:  Age  and  Grade  Census 
of  Schools  and  Colleges,  hj  Oeorge  D.  Strayer,  from  which  the  following  figures  are  quoted  (pp.  135-136): 
Median  per  cent  of  the  laigest  age  group  (assumed  to  equal  the  number  of  puplb  entering  all  grades  each 
year)  found  in  each  grade  (data  obtained  December,  1908,  from  317  cities): 


Grades  of  pupils. 


Cities  of  over 
25,000. 


Boyi.  Gills. 


Cities  of  less  than 
25,000. 


Boys.  Girls. 


Seventh  year  

Eighth  year  

Ninth  year.  

First  year  hich  school. .. . 
Fourth  year  high  school.. 


(55)66 
(42)50 

35 
10 


70 
00 
45 
50 
20 


Studies  by  graduate  students  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  as  quoted  in  the  above  report, 
ihow  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  repeaters  would  be  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  seventh, 
and  8  per  cent  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  flgiires  above  in  parentheses  represent  for  two  cases  the  estimated 
actual  number  of  pupils  entering  the  given  grades.  On  the  whole,  these  figures  confirm  those  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts report,  thou^  indicating  that  the  country  as  a  whole  keeps  its  diildren  longer  in  its  schools 
than  the  Massachusetts  cities  studied. 
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a  week,  with  $9  to  $10  as  the  upper  limit.  The  training  oflfcred  the 
child  in  these  low-grade  industries,  in  which  seven-eighths  of  the  ohil- 
drm  below  16  work,  is  negligible,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
development  the  years  can  be  called,  as  they  are  called  in  the  report, 
''wasted  years."  The  net  weekly  contribution  of  the  child  to  the 
family  through  this  work,  above  car  fare,  clothes,  etc.,  is  estimated 
to  average  but  little  over  $1.50.  The  boy  or  girl  who  docs  not  start 
work  till  16,  though  commencing  at  a  lower  wage,  is  able  to  reach 
the  wage  of  his  fellow  of  the  same  age  who  started  at  14  in  two  years 
and  has  probably  earned  a  total  to  equal  that  of  him  who  had  the 
start  in  four  years.  The  younger  children  change  frequently  from 
mill  to  mill,  and  once  having  left  the  public  school  are  not  to  be 
tempted  back  by  any  attractions  now  offered  there,  but  rather  drift 
around  aimlessly. 

The  gain  thus  of  this  early  work  is  negligiUe  in  training  and  but 
very  slight  in  money.  Yet  the  families,  in  most  cases,  are  not  so 
poor  that  necessity  drives  them  to  set  their  children  to  work  at  the 
earhest  opportunity.  The  experts  of  the  commission  estimate  that 
76  per  cent  of  the  3,167  families  investigated  would  be  able  to  give 
their  children  the  advantages  of  industrial  education  if  persuaded 
of  its  advantage.  Industry  has  shown  that  it  does  not  greatly 
desire  the  children  so  young,  as  indicated  by  the  meager  wage  and 
opportunities  it  offers.  The  children  are  not  mature  enough  to 
undertake  any  responsible  work;  these  are  the  years  beet  suited  for 
the  training  of  the  child,  and  education  at  this  time  along  lines  that 
relate  closely  to  the  child's  future  will  richly  pay  for  itself  in  the  future 
both  in  money  and  in  efficiency.  The  testimony  of  the  investigation 
from  the  evidence  of  case  after  case  is  that,  except  among  the  poorer 
foreign  families,  the  child  insisted  on  leaving  the  school,  the  parents 
objected,  but  the  child  had  its  way.  What  then  draws  the  child, 
with  so  imiform  and  powerful  a  force,  from  school  to  mill?  It  is 
his  awakened  activity,  tired  of  the  conventionality,  the  unreality  of 
the  schoolroom;  eager  to  see  more  of  the  world,  to  live  in  the  active 
life  of  the  world,  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  earn  money  by  his  own 
activity;  to  Uve  less  in  terms  of  words  and  books,  and  more  in 
terms  of  things  and  men. 

Where  does  the  responsibility  for  this  condition  lie  and  where  the 
remedy?  In  the  schools.  The  schools  fail  to  hold  the  child,  even 
when  his  work  is  worth  Uttle  to  himself  or  others,  because  they  have 
even  less  to  offer  that  in  any  way  attracts  him.  Of  35  or  40  school 
superintendents  interviewed  throughout  the  State,  all  but  three 
thought  that  the  fault  was  in  the  school  system.  Would  industrial 
schools  succeed  any  better?  All  experience  so  far  indicates  that 
they  would,  if  there  was  enough  of  the  practical  and  vocational  about 
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them  to  arouse  the  child's  mterest,  and  a  promise  of  a  better  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world  of  industry  to  stimulate  his  imagination  and  dili- 
gence. The  results  of  the  Massachusetts  report  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  many  to  the  likeUhood  that  the  child  is  Ukewise  limited  in 
other  States  also.*   The  need  for  industrial  schools  to  redeem  these 

wasted  years''  and  make  them  fruitful  is  imperative.  Industry  is 
conspiring  with  educational  forces  to  make  the  present  position  less 
and  less  tenable,  for  some  of  the  industries  now  employing  children — 
notably  the  woolen  industry  (classed  as  low-grade  skilled) — are  dis- 
pensing more  and  more  with  their  services.  The  result  is  that  young 
children  are  being  forced  more  and  more  into  juvemle  employments 
and  into  the  lower-grade  industries,  "blind-alley"  employments 
which  offer  no  future.  Before  14  the  child's  productive  capacity  is 
negligible,  and  between  14  and  16  it  is  capable  of  only  the  simplest 
processes.  The  need  indicated  is  for  preparatory  trade  or  vocational 
schools,  which  shall  teach  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  the 
elements  of  practical  handhng  of  tools  and  industrial  materials,  and 
of  the  principles  underlying  industries,  each  student  specializing  in  a 
certain  type  or  group,  as  metal  working,  wood  working,  etc.  This 
type  of  school  is  what  is  called  the  general  industrial,  preparatory, 
trade,  or  vocational,  and  is  the  type  so  strongly  approved  of  by  both 
employers  and  unions  in  New  York  State. 

Another  important  investigation  has  recently  been  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  entitled 
"Conditions  under  Which  Children  Leave  School  to  Go  to  Work."* 
A  survey  of  the  main  conclusions  of  this  report  will  support  the  data 
and  conclusions  of  the  Massachusetts  report  and  show  further  need 
of  industrial  education,  as  well  as  for  vocational  guidance,  for  the 
boys  and  girls  affected. 

An  intensive  study  was  made  of  622  children  (below  16  years  old) 
who  had  left  school  and  gone  to  work  in  seven  different  typical 
smaller  cities  in  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and 
Geoi^a.  More  of  the  children  left  school  at  14  years  of  age  than  at 
any  other  age  (281  out  of  620),  the  next  largest  number  at  13  years 
(151),  then  came  15  years  (81),  12  years  (53),  and  lesser  ages.*  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  causes  for  leaving  school  by  the 
children.*  Generally,  several  causes  cooperated  to  this  result.  In 
such  case  the  predominant  cause  only  was  given. 

1 "  The  report  of  tbe  WiacoDBin  Bureau  of  Labor  for  1910  sIiowb  that  only  12  per  cent  of  the  children  are 
in  podtiona  to  team  a  trada.  These,  our  lepert  saya,  ave  hi  tbe  boildinf  trades,  millfaery.  drenmalring, 
tninkmaking,  and  tinning."  In  some  of  these,  probably,  "only  a  slight  division  of  a  trade  can  be 
teamed."— Rept.  of  Wisconsin  Conuniss.  on  Indus,  and  Agrtc.  Training,  1911,  p.  401 

*  Vol.  VU,  1910  (dlst  Cong.,  ad  sess.,  8.  Doc.  No.  646),  of  Report  on  CeadMoiw  of  Woman  and  ChOd 
Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States,  in  19  volamea. 


>  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
«Ibid..  p.  46. 
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Cauieifof  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work. 


Causes  for  leaving  school. 


Number 
of 

children. 


Par  oenU* 


Neoenity: 

Barniiifs  naoesaary  to  family  support  

Help  needad  at  home  

SelAsupport  necessary  

Total  

Child's  heto  deeired,  though  not  necessary: 

In  fonulj  support  

To  buy  property  

In  home  work  

To  earn  money  for  education  of  self  or  relative. 

Total  

ChUd'f  dissatisfaction  with  school: 

Tired  of  school  

Disliked  school  (general  manner  of  life  thoro). . 

Disliked  teacher  

Disliked  to  study  

Coukl  not  learn  

Not  promoted  

Too  Dig  for  dass.  

Total  

Child's  prefsrsnoe  for  work: 

Work  preferred  to  school  

Spendmff  money  wanted  

Association  desired  with  fHends  who  worked. . 

Total  

Other  causes: 

Dl  health.  

To  learn  a  trade  or  business  

Company  pressure  (exerted  on  parents)  

Other  (specified  in  detail  in  original  table)  

Total  

Grand  total  


160 
6 
11 


1S6 

140 
12 
14 

7 


173 

36 
54 
31 
16 
10 
5 
14 


».0 


27.9 


165 

44 

8 
0 


26.6 


9.8 


35 


620 


5.7 
100.0 


In  cases  classed  under  necessity  the  existence  or  absence  of  neces- 
sity was  decided  by  the  investigators  on  the  basis  of  statements  made 
by  the  family  concerned,  as  to  their  finances.  Usually  it  was  con- 
sidered that  families  having  a  per  capita  weekly  income,  after  rent 
was  paid  and  expenses  for  sickness  and  death  met,  of  less  than  tl.50 
a  week  without  the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  could  not  unassisted 
keep  their  children  in  school;  but  that  families  with  a  per  capita 
income  of  $2  or  more,  after  similar  deductions,  weire  able  to  do  so. 
Those  with  per  capita  incomes  of  $1.50  to  $2  as  above  were  on  the 
doubtful  line,  where  the  degree  of  thrift  decided  whether  the  child's 
earnings  were  necessary  or  not.*  For  all  the  cases  where  necessity 
was  the  chief  reason  for  leaving  school  for  work,  trade  or  other  indus- 
trial schools  requiring  attendance  through  the  day  are  inapplicable. 
For  these,  as  for  other  children  at  work,  improvement  schools  of  the 
type  so  widely  found  in  Germany  and  recently  initiated  in  Cincinnati 
and  Boston  might  be  adopted. 

Those  families  desiring  the  help  of  the  child,  though  that  help  was 
not  strictly  necessary,  generally  regarded  work  as  a  child's  normal 
and  natural  occupation,  and  were  indifferent  to  school  attendance 

•VoLV1I,1910(61at  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  8.  Doc  No.  045),  of  Report  on  OondlUonaoT  Womaa  andCbUd 
Wage  Barneca  in  the  United  Btataa  in  10  volumee,  pp.  29^  30. 
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(sometimes  hostile).^  The  chief  need  shown  here  was  for  more 
popular  awakening  to  the  importance  and  benefits  of  education. 

Those  cases  classed  under  dissatisfaction  with  school  and  preference 
for  work  show  that  the  schools,  as  they  are,  do  not  interest  a  large 
class  of  children  as  much  as  does  industrial  work.'  Of  those  stated  as 
preferring  work — 

in  moet  cases  it  was  a  real  liking  for  work,  rather  than  for  its  attendant  circumstances, 
which  accounted  for  their  leaving  school.  For  the  most  part  these  children  did  not 
dislike  school;  in  fsct  many  of  them  distinctly  liked  it,  only  they  liked  work  better.' 

Of  all  the  children,  51.1  per  cent  were  satisfied  with  school  and 
teacher,  48.9  per  cent  not  so.*  Even  39.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  clas- 
sified as  bright  by  their  teachers  were  dissatisfied.'  That  the  schools 
do  not  provide  opportunity  to  bring  out  by  any  means  the  full 
capacities  of  the  children  is  shown  by  the  higher  average  estimates 
of  their  general  capacity  by  their  employers  than  by  their  teachers. 
Thus  in  a  classification  of  all  as  bright,  average,  or  dull,  the  teachers 
classify  but  26.1  per  cent  as  bright,  the  employers  49.4  per  cent;  while 
the  teachers  class  26.1  per  cent  as  dull,  the  employers  but  7.8  per 
cent.' 

Would  manual  or  preparatory  industrial  training  in  the  common 
schools  (the  only  ones  treated  in  the  report)  tend  to  increase  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  m  their  work  and  hold  them  longer  in  school  ? 
Answers  to  this  question  had  to  be  secured  generally  from  parents 
and  were  thus  their  opinion  as  to  their  children's  views.  They  thought 
in  24.6  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  such  training  would  have  increased 
the  desire  of  their  children  to  stay  in  school.  Columbus,  Ga.,  one  of 
the  seven  cities  investigated,  has  excellent  manual  training  work  and 
two  special  industrial  schools.  There  was  in  Columbus  less  dissatis- 
faction by  the  children  in  the  schools  than  elsewhere,  which  would 
seem  to  be  due  to  these  industrial  features  did  not  Columbia,  S.  C, 
with  no  manual  or  industrial  training,  have  almost  as  good  a  record.^ 

Most  of  the  children  studied  entered  unskilled  industries,  while  but 
few  entered  trades.  But  little  real' choice  was  exercised  by  most 
(88.7  per  cent),  as  follows:  • 

Worked  for  parents  or  relatives  or  at  home   29 

To6k  first  place  offered   313 

Went  where  friends  or  relatives  worked   192 

Took  something  near  home   16 


1  VoL.  Vn,  1910  (Olst  Cong.,  ad  sen.,  S.  Doc.  No.  645),  of  Report  on  Conditfons  of  Woman  and  Child 
Wage  Earners  in  the  United  Statei;  In  10  volamesi  pp.  60-62. 
s  Ibid.,  pp.  62-65. 
•Ibid.,  p.  55. 
«Ibid.,  p.  iia 
•  Ibid.,  p.iao. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  122,  128. 
Vlbid.,pp.  106, 110-113. 
■Ibid.,  p.  183. 


Total  (88.7  percent) 


550 
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For  the  remainder,  the  reasons  were  as  follows: 


Wanted  to  learn  trade  or  skilled  occnpation, 

Attracted  by  high  wages  

Attracted  by  desirable  work  

Set  up  in  grocery  business  by  father  


27 
II 
31 
I 


Total  (11.3  percent) 


70 


"Practically  90  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  all  of  the  girls  entered 
industries  whose  average  weekly  wage  for  aU  employees  is  under 
$10/'*  Though  most  who  entered  trades  did  so  by  aid  of  friends  or 
relatives  in  the  trade,  there  are  indications  that  such  aid  was  chiefly 
cf  value  in  opening  the  children's  eyes  to  the  trade  opportunity. 
Without  such  special  information,  nothing  awakens  the  child  to  the 
desirability  of  an  occupation  promising  a  future;  so  he  drifts  into  the 
first  position  handy.'  This  suggests  a  service  which  manual  training 
or  elementary  prevocationa)  training  in  common  schools,  as  well  as 
intermediate  industrial  schools,  can  render — the  awakening  of  the 
child  to  an  industrial  intelligence  which  shall,  among  other  results, 
aid  him  to  select  intelligently  and  enter  a  vocation  which  premises 
a  future,  if  that  be  possible  with  his  family's  means. 

Purposeful  planning  or  definite  ambition  existed  in  the  minds  of 
*  *  barely  half  of  the  boys  and  less  than  half  of  the  girls."  '  Often  where 
such  ambition  existed  the  work  being  done  at  the  time  bore  no  manner 
of  relation  to  this  ambition  and  furthered  it  not  one  whit.*  A  much 
larger  percentage  of  those  who  had  completed  half  or  more  of  the 
school  course  had  definite  ambitions  for  their  work  than  of  those  who 
had  ilot  gone  so  far.  Since  the  correlation  between  age  and  grade  is 
low,  this  seems  to  show  "that  the  schools  have  had  considerable 
effect  in  giving  the  pupils  a  definite  aim  in  life."  *  Finally,  167 
boys  (47.3  per  cent)  and  108  girls  (40.2  per  cent)  said  that  if  an 
evening  trade  school  were  opened  they  would  wish  to  go.'  Can  not 
these  cities,  and  others,  afford  to  give  the  children  the  opportunity 

they  need  and  wish  ? 

 — - — ■ 

I  Vol.  VII,  1010  (6l8t  Cong.,  ad  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  645),  of  Report  on  Conditions  of  Worasn  and  Cbild 
Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States,  in  10  volumes,  pp.  151, 162. 
« Ibid.,  pp.  186,187. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  180. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  100,  lOL 
•Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TEE  EACEGSOXnrD  OF  TEE  lEDirSTRIAL  SCEOOLS. 

To  understand  aright  the  very  successful  experiments  of  Germany 
in  the  field  of  industrial  education,  some  consideration  of  the  nation's 
industrial  background  is  necessary.^  Germany  has  developed  very 
slowly,  both  in  political  integration  and  in  industrial  improvement. 
In  fact,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  greater  part  of  Germany's 
industrial  advances  have  been  made  since  her  final  integration  into 
a  nation  in  1871.  While  England  was  leading  the  world  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  advances  Germany  was  lying  dormant,  unfav- 
ored in  position,  with  a  naturally  poor  soil,  surrounded  by  enemies, 
and  with  a  very  conservative  population,  chiefly  agricultural.  Long 
after  England  had  passed  through  the  first  and  most  violent  stages 
of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  other  countries  of  western 
Europe  were  in  the  midst  of  the  great  changes,  Germany  awoke 
from  her  lethargy  and  slowly  began,  under  the  stem  force  of  neces- 
sity, to  develop  her  industries  and  to  give  less  relative  attention 
to  agriculture  and  more  to  manufacturing,  transportation,  and 
commerce.  In  one  respect  the  country's  slowness  of  development 
was  an  advantage,  for  the  terrible  waste  of  human  life  and  health 
which  accompanied  the  industrial  revolution  in  England  was  almost 
unknown  in  Germany.  Very  slowly  did  Germany,  borrowing  the 
tools  and  ideas  of  her  rivals,  or  learning  them  by  stealth,  develop 
modem  factory  industries.  Yet  the  lack  of  national  imity  was  a 
great  drawback.  Not  until  the  tariflf  union  (Zollverein)  was  formed 
in  1835  were  the  first  barriers  broken  down,  while  the  German  nation 
was  not  able  to  stand  forth  as  a  imity  till  the  fateful  days  of  1871. 
Since  then  German  industries,  fostered  by  a  strong  and  paternalistic 
Government,  aided  by  the  best  that  science  can  bring  and  by  a 
fine  system  of  industrial  education,  conducted  by  a  people  hardy, 
diligent,  faithful,  subservient  to  discipline,  and  inspired  by  public 
spirit,  have  grown  in  size  and  strength  imtil  Germany  is  to-day  one 
of  the  leading  manufacturing  and  export  nations  of  the  world. 

1  See  Howard:  Goose  and  Extent  of  tbe  Recent  Indnstrial  Progress  in  Qermany;  and  Spec.  Consular 
Repe.,  vol.  33,  Indus.  Eduo.  and  Indus.  Conditions  in  Oermany,  1906. 
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In  giving  credit  to  the  various  factors  which  are  jointly  respon- 
sible for  Germany's  industrial  successes,  the  qualities  of  her  eminently 
industrial  people  and  the  stem  necessities  of  her  situation  should 
have  first  place.  Germany  had  few  of  the  natural  advantages  in 
which  the  United  States  is  so  rich;  her  population  was  among  the 
densest  in  Europe,  and  constantly  increasing,  with  no  outlet  in 
colonies,  and  whatever  markets  she  won  must  be  won  from  rivals 
first  in  the  field,  and,  at  the  start,  better  equipped  than  she.  It 
became  increasingly  apparent  as  the  nineteenth  century  grew  older 
that  Grermany's  farms  could  not  long  support  her  population.  She 
must  import  foodstuffs,  and  to  this  end  must  become  a  manufac- 
turing nation.  The  present  Kaiser  sounded  the  wat<5hword  for  the 
country  when  he  declared:  ''The  future  of  the  German  nation  lies 
on  the  seas."  The  German  people  realized  this,  and  have  stead- 
fastly kept  their  faces  turned  toward  their  foreign  markets,  and  to 
the  many  factories  where  all  maimer  of  goods  are  made,  to  be  con- 
sumed from  Bremen  to  Peking. 

Other  factors  in  Germany's  industrial  and  conmiercial  success  are 
those  which  flow  from  the  persistence  and  thoroughness,  typical  of 
the  race.  The  Germans  have  realized  that  theirs  was  not  a  situa- 
tion to  be  dealt  with  by  careless  methods,  and  that  the  closest  mental 
application  was  necessary  to  solve  the  hard  problems  before  the 
country.  Fichte  was  largely  instrumental  in  starting  the  nation, 
after  the  defeats  by  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  paths  of  careful  and  scientific  investigation  and 
education.  The  nation  followed  his  methods  and  has  progressed 
by  taking  thought.  Joined  to  this  general  thoroughness  is  a  degree 
of  cooperation  for  the  common  interests,  through  the  centralized 
Government  and  otherwise,  from  which  much  better  results  can  be 
expected  and  have  actually  been  obtained  than  is  possible  with  less 
centralization.  This  is  evident,  for  example,  in  the  influence  of 
Government  and  of  guilds  on  the  industrial  schools.  Finally,  the 
German  nation  follows  the  lead  of  science  in  her  industries  and 
relates  science  to  industry  in  a  marked  degree. 

Along  with  Germany's  very  rapid  progress  in  the  past  few  decades 
there  are  aspects  of  her  development  not  nearly  as  progressive.  Her 
agriculture,  on  the  whole,  is  backward,  while  the  whole  coimtry 
suffers  from  overpopulation  and  the  low  plane  of  living  accompanj-ing 
it.  The  position  of  the  average  worker  is  a  humble  one,  with  little 
opportunity  to  rise.  The  idea  of  ''Stand,''  that  is,  business,  or  more 
broadly,  social  position,  is  a  fundamental  one  in  the  German  thinking.* 
A  man  has  a  place  in  life  of  which  birth  is  the  chief  determinant.  He 
13  expected  to,  and  he  usually  does,  both  conform  fairly  closely  to  the 
type  for  that  Stand  and  fail  to  change  to  another  Stand.   The  jnedi- 

1  Howard,  pp.  94 
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eval  idea  of  labor  and  enterprise  not  for  profits  but  for  livelihood 
(according  to  the  requiremwts  of  the  individual's  Stand) ,  still  per- 
sists and  conspires  with  the  difficulty,  or  nigh  impossibility  for  the 
great  majority ,  of  obtaining  a  siu^lus  revenue  over  present  needs,  to 
preserve  the  status  quo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  various  industrial 
insurance  funds,  a  better  administered  poor  relief,  industrial  educa- 
tion, an  industrial  law  wdl  executed,  which  protects  the  worker  in 
many  ways,  combine  to  make  the  maintenance  of  a  worker's  Stand 
and  plane  of  living  surer  than  in  our  country.  One  of  the  antece- 
dents of  the  German  system  of  education,  especially  industrial  educa- 
tion, which  must  be  kept  in  mind,  is  that  a  man's  Stand,  once  chosen 
and  fairly  started  on,  can  not  be  as  easily  changed  as  in  the  United 
States,  if  at  all.  If  one  fails  at  his  chosen  business,  he  fails  in  life,  as 
there  is  much  less  opportunity  t^an  with  us  to  change  his  vocation. 
This  idea  both  fosters  and  is  fostered  by  the  practice  of  educating  for 
a  special  business,  whether  it  be  cobbler  or  diplomat,  which  is  more 
universally  observed  than  is  usual  in  the  United  States. 

Compulsory  military  service  is  a  factor  in  Grerman  industries  of  no 
mean  importance.  Requiring  of  all  men,  with  but  few  exceptions,  two 
years  of  service  (three  if  in  the  cavalry)  after  reaching  the  age  of  20 
years,  it  aflFects  practically  the  entire  male  population.*  However 
much  of  evil  this  service  may  involve,  in  tax  burdens  and  in  taking 
two  of  the  best  years  of  each  man's  life,  German  opinion  holds  strongly 
to  the  view  that  it  benefits  the  country's  industries.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  strengthens  the  physique,  accustcmis  to  cleanliness,  order,  and 
discipline,  and  makes  for  self  respect.'  It  has  other  results  which 
are  to  the  American  mind  not  so  desirable.  It  tends  to  overempha- 
size subordination  and  to  subdue  excessively  the  initiative  and  per- 
sonality of  the  worker. 

The  industries*  of  the  country  are  classified  under  two  main  heads — 
factories  (or  large  industries)  and  handwork  (or  little  industries). 
A  common  national  industrial  law*  (Reichs  Gewerbe-Ordnung,  or 
Gewerbe-Ordnung)  governs  all  industries,  while  under  its  terms  and 
within  the  limits  it  sets  lesser  laws  and  regulations  apply  to  any  par- 
ticular industry.  Much  of  this  national  industrial  law  applies  to  all 
industry,  while  the  conflict  of  years  between  the  two  types  of  industry 
has  resulted  in  special  provisions  of  the  law  for  each.  This  industrial 
law  gives  no  definition  of  factory  nor  of  handwork,  and  an  official  of 
the  Prussian  ministry  for  commerce  and  industry  •  told  me  that  the 

1  Unlveraity  stodents  are  free  from  the  requirement;  those  who  pass  successfully  six  years  work  in 
Oynasiimi,  Realsohnle,  or  eqniTalent  school,  receive  the  coveted  oertiflcate  commuting  the  service  to  one 
year  (as  a  so-called  volunteer/'  with  special  privileges);  there  are  other  lesser  eso^tions. 

s  XJ.  S.  Spec.  Consular  Reps.,  vol.  33,  Indus.  Educ.  and  Indus.  Conditions  in  Germany,  pp.  271,  272. 

*  Industries  proper,  not  including  agriculture. 

*  Beichs  Oewerbe-Ordnung  (R.  O.  O.),  as  in  edition  edited  and  annotated  by  Dr.  Hoffman,  pub.  by  Carl 
Heymann's  Verlag,  Berlin,  1911. 

*  KOnigliche  Preussischen  Ministerium  fOr  Handel  und  Oewerbe. 
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ministry  is  as  yet  unsuccessfully  seeking  to  define  certain  industries  as 
factory  industries  and  certain  as  handwork.  The  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  types  shade  into  each  other  by  insensible  grada- 
tions; in  fact  a  given  industry  is  carried  on  by  some  after  the  factory 
type  and  by  others  after  the  manner  of  handwork. 

The  national  industrial  law  states  the  foUowing  criteria  according 
to  which  administrative  and  judicial  authorities  may  decide  whether 
a  given  business  be  factory  or  handwork:  "(1)  The  size  and  extent 
of  the  space  used;  (2)  the  extent  and  value  of  the  annual  production; 
(3)  the  kind  of  division  of  labor  and  the  more  mechanical  or  the  more 
craftsmanUke  cooperation  of  the  workers;  (4)  the  more  or  less  exten- 
sive use  of  machines;  (5)  production  on  the  basis  of  special  orders 
and  retail  sale,  or  for  a  stock  of  goods  or  large-scale  production 
(or  partial  production);  (6)  the  character  of  the  industry  as  a  by- 
industry  of  the  machine  or  large  industries,  especially  the  prep- 
aration of  specialties;  (7)  the  personal  sharing  of  the  business 
head  in  the  production  of  the  commodity,  or  the  hmitation  of  his 
activity  to  the  commercial  superintendence;  (8)  the  training  of 
apprentices  according  to  the  maimer  of  handwork,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  youthful  workers"  (who  are  not  apprentices,  which  is  typical 
of  factories).* 

This  division  into  handwork  and  factory  industries  is  profoundly 
important  in  all  industrial  questions  in  Germany.  The  country  has 
been  and  remains  slow  in  substituting  modem  factory  types  of  industry 
for  the  older  and  more  simply  organized  handwork.  Not  that  facto- 
ries as  large  as  any  do  not  exist  in  Germany,  but  the  proportion  of 
workers  busied  in  them  is  probably  lees  than  in  the  United  States; 
how  much  less  is  very  hard  to  tell.  Census  figures  for  1907  show  the 
following  proportions  of  all  industrial  workers  in  establishments  of 
different  sizes:  * 


The  lesser  importance  of  factories  in  Germany  has  made  some  of 
the  industrial  problems  easier  to  solve  than  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  notably  true  of  apprenticeship  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, whose  hardest  problems  on  both  sides  of  the  water  are  con- 
nected with  factories. 

1 R.  O.  O.  (Imperial  industrial  law),  p.  297. 

•  BOoher,  Karl.  The Law  of  If  ass  ProducUon/'  in  Zeitschrift  fOr  die  gesammte  Staatswteeoscbaft, 
1910, 3  Heft,  p.  480. 


Percent. 


PeiBons  working  alone  

PeiBons  in  establishments  employing  2  to  5  persons. 

Employing  6  to  10  persons  

Employing  11  to  50  persons  

Employing  51  to  200  persons  

Employing  201  to  1,000  persons  

Employing  over  1,000  persons  


10.1 
19.4 

6.6 
18.4 
20.1 
17.3 
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In  certain  trades  and  among  certain  people  in  Germany  handwork 
is  sure  of  a  permanent  place.  The  building  trades,  for  example,  will 
probably  always  require  the  general  type  of  industry  and  organization 
which  now  obtains  in  handwork.  All  trades,  or  cases  of  practice  of 
trades,  where  individual  orders  are  the  rule  or  small  local  shops  are 
needed  or  artistic  design  is  the  chief  consideration,  will  continue  to  be 
carried  on  after  the  craftsmanlike  manner  of  handwork.  Another 
stronghold  of  handwork  is  the  farming  population  in  some  districts, 
who,  when  farm  duties  do  not  press,  supplement  their  scanty  incomes 
by  manufacturing  a  great  variety  of  tasteful  and  useful  articles.  The 
German  people  as  a  whole  realize  the  advantages  of  the  handwork 
type  of  industry,  and  with  traditional  conservatism  have  opposed  the 
rising  prominence  of  factories  and  are  striving  to  keep  all  industries 
possible  in  the  fold  of  handwork.  In  this  eflFort  they  not  only  show 
that  ''in  Germany,  as  in  no  other  coimtry  the  people  have  been 
imwilling  to  break  with  their  past,"  but  they  are  also  conserving  that 
type  of  industry  in  which  the  personal  and  more  human  factors  have 
a  fair  chance  to  control  the  situation  to  the  welfare  of  all  concerned, 
and  limiting  the  appUcation  of  that  type  in  which  the  technical 
factors  tend  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  personal,  often  to  the  benefit 
only  of  the  consumer. 

The  laws  and  institutions  by  which  the  Germans  have  attempted 
to  solve  the  hard  problems  of  apprenticeship  and  industrial  educa- 
tion center  chiefly  about  handwork,  for  the  problem  in  the  factories  is 
to-day  far  from  solved.  In  the  same  sphere  of  industry  our  greatest 
problems  of  industrial  education  he.  Germany  can  help  us  by  her 
example  in  our  efforts  to  solve  these  problems.  But  her  greatest 
triumphs  have  been  in  the  sphere  of  handwork,  and  we  must  modify 
the  lessons  she  teaches  to  suit  the  greater  importance  of  factory  indus- 
tries with  us. 

The  degree  of  speciaUzation  attained  in  German  industries  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  her  attempted  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
industrial  education.  How  much  specialization  exists  is,  however, 
extremely  diflSicult  to  discover  and  would  require  for  a  complete 
answer  an  extensive  investigation.  I  can  offer  a  limited  amount  of 
data  on  the  subject. 

By  specialization,  for  the  present  purposes,  we  may  understand  the 
practice  by  each  worker  of  only  a  more  or  less  narrow  subdivision  of 
a  trade.  This  definition  suggests  the  question,  What  constitutes  a 
trade — a  wide  or  a  narrow  range  of  operations  ?  No  precise  answer 
can  be  given,  or  rather,  the  type  of  answer  varies  from  trade  to  trade. 
German  trades,  like  those  of  the  United  States,  show  a  gradual  tend- 
ency to  split  up,  while  new  and  formerly  unheard-of  trades  con- 
stantly develop.   But  in  (Germany,  in  some  cases,  the  original  trades 
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were  (and  are)  more  comprehensive  than  those  in  the  United  States, 
and  so  the  splitting  up  of  these  more  comprehensive  groups  of  opera- 
tions results  in  less  of  specialization  than  in  the  United  States.  For 
example,  the  complete  trade  of  the  German  EQempner  (plumber)  in- 
cludes plumbing,  gas,  water,  and  steam  fitting,  sheet-metal  work, 
miscellaneous  repairing,  and  generally  also  electrical  fitting. 

Another  feature  of  German  specialization,  found  probably  less  often 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  training  of  workers  in  handwork,  where 
they  learn  their  whole  trade,  and  then  later  specialize  in  factories. 
Thus  a  plumber  will  learn  the  whole  of  his  trade  in  an  old-style  shop, 
or  a  branch  of  it  only  in  newer  more  specialized  ones.  This  training 
will  generally  include  electro-technics.  He  can  then  enter  as  a  jour- 
neyman a  factory  manufacturing  electrical  goods  and  leam  and  prac- 
tice a  specialized  branch  of  his  trade,  as  armature  winding.  The 
handwork  masters  say  that  by  this  process  the  factories  with- 
draw the  best  journeymen  from  handwork.^  The  Reichstag,  in  an 
inquiry  into  the-  conditions  in  handwork  instituted  in  1895,  stated 
that  in  their  opinion  the  number  of  handwork  journeymen  who  had 
entered  factories  far  exceeded  the  number  remaining  in  handwork.' 
This  type  of  specialization  has  a  manifest  advantage  over  that  prac- 
ticed in  many  or  most  factories  in  this  country,  in  that  it  is  subse- 
quent to  and  rests  on  a  general  practice  and  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  trade  or  a  large  branch  of  it. 

The  extent  of  specialization  varies  greatly  from  locality  to  locality, 
often  even  though  these  may  be  adjacent.  In  general,  we  may  say 
that,  as  in  the  corresponding  industries  in  the  United  States,  speciali- 
zation has  gone  far  in  factories,  but  not  nearly  so  far  in  handwork. 
Many  handwork  shops,  however,  carry  on  but  a  part  of  the  whole 
trade.  For  example,  some  cabinetmakers  practice  aU  branches  of  their 
trade,  some  make  only  interior  house  trim,"  some  only  furniture,  and 
some  only  certain  sorts  of  furniture.  But  businesses  which  make,  for 
example,  only  chairs,  or  only  chairs  of  a  certain  type,  are  usually 
among  those  classed  as  factories.  Informants  stated  that  there  was 
little  specialization  in  their  locality  in  Mannheim,  Coblenz,  and  Co- 
logne; that  there  was  little  specialization  in  handwork  in  Chemnitz, 
Elberfeld,  Dortmund,  Essen,  and  Aachen;  and  that  th^e  was  much 
specialization  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Barmen,  Duis- 
burg,  and  Dusseldorf  (in  most  of  these  cities  both  in  factories  and 
handwork).  To  be  cautious,  a  large  allowance  should  be  made  in 
dealing  with  this  data,  for  the  personal  outlook  of  the  informantSi 
probably  often  biased  by  one-sided  special  knowledge.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure:  The  problem  of  industrial  education,  as  in  the 

1  Dusseldorf  Handwerlrslfammer. 

•  aunogr.  Bet.  0.  d,  VethH.  d.  R.  T.  iSU-^,  SM,  quoted  in  Codaoh,  Dr.  Hm.  J)i¥ia$he  ItMkm 
1>oim  im  Handtoerk,  iBW,  p,  m. 
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United  States,  is  not  identical  for  different  sections  of  the  country. 
To  sum  up:  The  fact  and  the  problem  of  specialization  are  the  same 
in  the  two  countries,  but  the  United  States  has  the  problem  in  an 
acute  form,  both  because  more  of  our  industries  are  of  the  factory 
form  and  because  specialization  in  small  and  less  specialized  shops 
(corresponding  to  German  handwork)  has  gone  further  than  in  the 
older  country. 

The  ordinary  workman,  specialized  or  not,  the  private  in  the  ranks, 
has  in  all  the  initiative  and  management  of  the  busmess  in  which  he 
works,  and  often  in  its  welfare  institutions  also,^  but  little  say.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  middle  class  seems  to  be  that  he  should 
be  kept  from  much  or  any  influence  or  control  in  industrial  matters. 
Yet  the  workers  do  not  so  regard  the  matter,  and  many  of  them  are 
striving  with  great  energy  for  more  democracy  in  industry. 

The  German  trades-imions  are  less  strong  and  imified  than  those 
of  England  and  the  United  States.'  The  right  to  combine  is  guaran- 
teed under  the  law  to  all  employers  and  employees,  except  servants, 
farm  workers,  and  sailors.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  legitimate,  but 
the  means  by  which  they  are  carried  on  are  more  closely  regulated 
than  with  us,  and  the  rights  of  the  unions  in  general  more  restricted^ 
Politics  are  prominent  in  the  German  imions  and  divides  them  into 
three  separate  camps.  Of  these,  that  of  the  '^Free,"  or  Social  Demo- 
cratic unions,  is  by  far  the  largest,  numbering  about  700,000  mem- 
bers. It  is  closely  associated  with  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
payB  relatively  little  attention  to  mutual  aid  within  the  imion,  and 
much  to  political  activity  without.  The  German''  or  Hirsch- 
Duncker  xmions  nimiber  about  100,000  members  and  are  framed  on 
the  English  model,  with  mutual  aid  or  benefit  features  prominent,  and 
a  less  militant  political  attitude.  The  third  group,  of  less  than  100,000 
members,  is  that  of  the  ''Christian"  imions,  formed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  protest  against  the  atheistic 
and  radical  social  attitude  of  the  Social  Democratic  unions. 

Distinct  from  the  unions  are  the  guilds,  some  of  them  descended 
without  break  from  the  bodies  which  so  dominated  industry  during 
medieval  and  early  modem  days.'  These  hold  such  peculiar  and 
important  relations  to  industrial  education  and  apprenticeship  that 
they  are  worthy  of  fuller  consideration,  which  I  offer  in  the  chapter 
following. 

>  Note  an  exception,  ch.  6,  p.  58.  *  Bulletin  No.  27,  Bureau  of  Labor,  pp.  314-328. 

*  Spec.  Consular  Rep.,  vol.  88,  pjf.  254-263. 
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The  industrial  revolution,  which  came  in  Germany  more  as  an 
evolution,  broke  down  the  power  of  the  old-time  guilds  (Innungen) 
and  left  industry  with  few  helmsmen  save  the  heads  of  individual 
firms.  The  permanent  interests  of  industry,  as  well  as  the  public 
interest,  suffered  in  consequence.  Especidly  was  the  lack  of  the 
former  guild  regulation  seen  in  the  defective  training  given  to 
apprentices,*  and  a  multitude  of  other  abuses  sprang  up,  among 
which  these  pertaining  to  apprenticeship  were  chief.  Uncontrolled 
competition  was  weighed  and  foxmd  wanting  by  the  Germans.  Reg- 
ulation there  must  be,  and  yet  preferably  regulation  in  which  the 
undertakers  of  industry  should  have  a  share.  To  meet  this  need, 
the  old-time  guilds  were  revived,  and  in  place  of  their  old-time 
powers,  new  rights  and  powers  were  given  to  them.  A  few  of 'the 
old-style  guilds  were  reorganized  on  the  new  basis,  but  most  existing 
guilds  have  arisen  during  the  last  few  decades,  xmder  the  new  laws. 
These  guilds  are  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  handwork, 
and  have  almost  no  bearing  on  factory  industries.  Very  few  fac- 
tories have  any  connection  with  guilds.* 

Guilds  are  either  free  or  compulsory.  Any  independent  trades- 
man may  establish  a  free  goild  *  for  a  trade  in  a  definite  district.* 
The  requirements  for  membership  are:  • 

(1)  That  the  candidate  carry  on  independently  the  industry  for 
which  the  guild  is  organized,  and  in  its  district;  or  (2)  that  he  be  a 
foreman  or  in  a  similar  position  in  a  factory  engaged  in  the  same 
industry  as  that  of  the  guild;  or  (3)  that  he  shall  have  formerly 
held  one  of  the  above  positions  and  now  practices  no  other  trade; 
or  (4)  that  he  be  a  handworker  engaged  in  agriculture  or  industry 
for  wage.  The  ability  of  the  candidate  to  carry  on  the  industry 
independently  may  be  determined  by  examination.  No  qualified 
person  may  be  denied  membership,  and  no  exceptions  to  these  rules 
are  allowed. 

The  purposes  or  duties  of  the  guilds  are  stated  by  law  to  be  the 
development  of  an  esprit  de  corps  and  trade  honor;  the  promotion 
of  friendly  relations  between  masters  and  journeymen,  as  well  as 
care  for  journeymen's  homes  (Herberge),  and  information  about 

iCoelsch.Dr.Hans.  Deuttehe  LehrUitgtpottWtim  Haniwirk,p,9IK  «Ibid.,S8C.8S,pp.2S«L 
s  An  enghieer  of  Fried.  A.  Q.  Krupp;  *n>id.,  sac.  87, pp.  9M. 

•  B.  G.  O.  (Imperial  industrial  law),  tec.  81 « pp.  254. 
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employment;  the  detailed  regulation  of  apprenticeship,  and  the 
care  for  the  technical,  industrial,  and  moral  training  of  the  appren- 
tices; and  the  decision  of  disputes  between  guild  members  and  their 
apprentices.^  Besides  these  prescribed  duties,  guilds  have  certain 
other  permitted  activities.  They  may  establish  and  support  schools 
for  industrial,  technical,  and  social  education  of  masters,  journey- 
men, and  apprentices.'  They  may  hold  journeymen's  and  master's 
examinations  and  certify  the  candidates  which  pass  them.  They 
may  establish  funds  to  aid  their  members  and  their  employees  in 
case  of  sickness,  death,  inability  to  work,  and  other  emei^encies. 
They  may  establish  guild  courts,  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  authorities  as  the  court  of  the  first  jurisdiction,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  members  and  their  employees.  Finally, 
they  may  establish  a  common  business  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  guild  members. 

The  statutes  of  the  guilds  must  regulate  within  the  limits  allowed 
by  law,  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  Government  authorities  and 
chambers  of  industry,*  a  nimiber  of  matters,  including  the  super- 
vision  of  the  regulations  of  the  activities  of  journeymen,  apprentices, 
and  other  workers,  and  those  for  attendance  on  improvement  or 
trade  schools,  and  for  the  regulation  of  apprenticeship.^  Deciding 
on  the  detailed  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  apprenticeship  is  one  of 
the  (10)  most  important  kinds  of  business  which  can  not  be  dele- 
gated to  the  directorate,  but  must  be  imdertaken  by  the  guild  assem- 
bly.* The  guilds  are  authorized  to  supervise,  through  agents,  the 
execution  of  the  legal  and  guild  regulations  in  the  industry  for  which 
the  guild  is  organized.  Such  agents  of  the  guild  as  are  selected  must 
be  allowed  access  to  the  workshops  and  employment  rooms  of  guild 
members  durin^  working  hours.*  These  regulations  do  not  apply  to 
any  workrooms  which  are  parts  of  agricultural  or  factory  industries/ 
which  indicate  that  the  guilds  are  designed  distinctly  for  handwock. 

The  guilds  are  under  the  dose  supervision  and  authority  of  the 
subordinate  Government  administrative  authorities.*  All  guild 
statutes,  as  well  as  any  amendments  to  them,  must  be  approved  by 
the  proper  authorities.*  The  guild  institutions,  as  schools,  insurance 
funds,  etc.,  must  be  administered  under  special  regulations,  to  be 
approved  by  the  legal  authorities.^*   If  a  guild  neglects  to  submit  to 

1 R.  G.  O.,  see.  81a,  pp.  254. 255. 
tn>id.,8ec.81b,pp.2S6fl. 

•  n>id.,8ec.8U,3,  p.  264. 
« Ibid.,  sec.  83, 10,  p.  260. 

•  Ibld.,8ee.98,5,pp.280ff. 

•  Exoeptioiit:  If  a  matter  fears  harm  from  saeh  inspection,  he  can  provide  at  liis  own  oost  a  sabstltute, 
who  shall  famish  the  directorate  such  information  as  they  desire. 

T  R.  G.  O.,  sec.  Mc,  pp.  2850. 
•n>id.,seo.  06,  p.  280. 
•Ibid.,  sec  84,  pp.  2620. 
M  Ibid.,  see.  85,  pp.  2640. 
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the  proper  demands  of  the  l^al  authorities,  these  may  appoint  a 
representative  who  adjudicates  guild  disputes  and  takes  initiative 
if  necessary.  No  final  decision  can  be  reached  by  a  guild  on  amend- 
ment of  its  statutes  or  by-laws,  or  its  own  dissolution,  without  the 
presence  of  a  representative  of  the  authorities.^ 

Of  great  interest  as  indicating  a  trend  toward  democracy  in  indus- 
try, or  a  revival  of  the  voice  of  journeymen  in  the  old-time  guilds, 
is  the  journeymen's  committee.  All  journeymen  employed  by  a 
guild  member,  and  in  possession  of  citizens*  rights,  may  vote  for 
members  of  the  committee  of  journeymen.'  This  committee  takes 
part  in  the  guild  affairs  as  largely  as  the  law  and  the  guild  statutes 
allow.  It  is  concerned  especially  with  the  regulation  of  apprentice- 
ship, with  the  journeymen's  examination  and  with  the  founding  and 
administering  of  all  institutions  for  which  the  joumejonen  con- 
tribute, in  which  they  have  special  interest,  or  which  are  designed 
to  aid  them.  The  guUd  statutes,  in  their  detailed  regulations,  must 
provide  that  (1)  in  the  discussion  and  final  decision  of  the  guild 
directorate  at  least  one  member  of  the  journeymen's  conunittee 
shall  be  admitted  with  full  voting  rights;  (2)  in  the  discussion  and 
final  decisions  of  the  guild  assembly  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  admitted  with  full  voting  rights;^  and  (3)  in  the  administra- 
tion of  institutions  of  which  journeymen,  according  to  the  president 
of  the  guild,  make  use,  journeymen  elected  from  their  committee 
are  to  participate  in  equal  numbers  with  the  guild  members.* 

Guilds  are  allowed  legal  status  and  liability  limited  to  their  prop- 
erty.* They  may  collect  dues  from  their  members,  fees  for  institu- 
tions established  by  them,  and  fines;  and  these  are  collectible  by 
force  of  law  as  any  other  just  debt.*  The  law  further  regulates  the 
form  of  organization  and  mode  of  doing  biisiness,  the  organization 
of  guild  courts,  and  other  matters,  but  allows,  however,  within  the 
prescribed  forms,  considerable  freedom  of  activity  to  the  guilds.' 

Under  these  laws  guilds  have  been  established  in  great  numbers 
throughout  Germany.  Their  effect  has  been  to  bring  about  some 
degree  of  cooperation  of  competitors  in  industry  in  common  r^uia- 
tion  of  what  most  concerns  thsm.  Their  influence  on  apprenticeship 
is  highly  beneficial,  tending  to  replace  neglect  by  care,  exploitation 
by  education.  Acting  under  their  permitted  powers,  the  guilds 
have  foimded  niunerous  industrial  schools.  Many  of  these  have 
been  taken  over  since  by  cities  or  other  public  authorities;  many 
are  controlled  and  supported  partly  by  the  guilds  which  founded 
them  and  partly  by  Government,  while  some  are  to-day  wholly  guild 
schools.    In  almost  all  trade  schools,  whether  founded  by  guilds  or 

1  R.  0.  O.,  sec.  96,  pp.  288fl.  •  Ibkl.,  sec.  86,  p.  266. 

*Ibid.,  sec.  5a,  p.  288.  •  Ibid.,  sec.  88,  pp.  270fl;  sec.  89,  pp.  371ff. 

•  Without  which  any  dedsions  are  void.  >  Ibid.,  sees.  81-99,  pp.  254-296. 

*  R.  Q.  O.,  sec.  95,  pp.  28Gff. 
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not,  and  in  many  other  industrial  schools  also,  the  guilds  of  the 
trades  concerned  are  represented  on  the  boards  of  trustees,  furnish 
modds,  require  their  apprentices  to  attend,  assist  in  conducting 
examinations  and  otherwise  aid  the  schools. 

A  special  type  of  guild  may  also  be  established  mider  the  national 
industrial  law — the  compulsory  guilds  (Zwangsinnungen).  For  the 
promotion  of  the  common  industrial  interests  of  a  handwork  trade 
or  of  several  sudi  related  trades,  and  on  moticm  of  the  handworkers 
in  the  district,  the  authorities  must  require  aU  those  in  the  district 
engaged  in  the  trade  or  trades  concerned  to  join  together  to  form  a 
new  compulsory  guild.  Several  conditions,  however,  must  first 
be  fidfilled.  The  majority  of  those  in  the  industry  or  trade  and  dis- 
trict who  employ  journeymen  or  apprentices  must  approve,  the 
district  must  not  be  too  large  to  permit  the  ready  attendance  of  all 
members  on  guild  gatherings,  and  the  nimiber  of  members  must  be 
enough  to  form  an  eifficient  guild.  The  initiative  in  the  formation 
of  a  compulsory  guild  may  come  from  a  free  guild  (as  all  noncom- 
pulsory  guilds  may  be  called)  of  the  industry  concerned,  or  from 
individual  handworkers.*  An  official  ratifying  vote  of  all  the  hand- 
workers in  the  trade  or  trades  and  district  concerned  must  be  secured 
by  the  authorities.  This  vote  is  taken  by  mail,  and  a  majority  of 
those  voting  decide  the  question.' 

On  the  formation  of  a  compulsory  guild,  the  (free)  guilds  which 
are  organized  for  the  same  industry  and  district  must  dissolve. 
Guilds  which  include  also  other  branches  of  industry  continue  in 
existence,  but  those  of  their  members  who  are  required  to  join  the 
new  compulsory  guild  must  withdraw.'  The  property  of  a  guild  dis- 
solved as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  a  compulsory  guild  *  may  go 
over  with  its  liabilities  (not  to  exceed  the  property)  to  the  compukory 
guild.  Sick  funds  are  normally  to  be  transferred  to  the  compulsory 
guild,  and  other  benefit  funds  may  be  so  transferred.* 

The  regulations  for  guilds  in  general  apply  also  to  compulsory 
guilds,  with  such  modifications  as  the  law  specifically  makes.* 

All  those  who  carry  on  independently  in  the  district  the  trade  or 
industiy  for  which  the  compulsory  guild  is  established  are  required  to 
join.  Exception  is  made  of  those  who  carry  on  the  industry  accord- 
ing to  factory  methods.  The  approval  of  the  authorities  is  requisite 
for  the  accession  of  certain  doubtful  classes,  as  handworkers  in  agri- 
culture or  industry  for  pay  who  employ  journeymen  or  apprentices 
and  those  engaged  in  house  industries.'  In  addition  to  those  required 
to  join,  others  are  entitled  to  do  so.   Such  are  (1)  those  included  in 

1 R.  O.  O.,  seo.  100,  pp.  3000.  •  Ibid.,  seo.  lOQi,  pp.  309-10. 

s  Ibid.,  sec.  lOOa,  p.  302.  •  Ibid.,  seo.  lOOc,  p.  304. 

« Ibid.,  sec.  100b,  p.  303.  v  Ibid.,  sec.  lOOf,  pp.  306fl. 
«Ibid.,  sec  lOOk,  pp.  308-800. 
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classes  1  to  3,  inclusive  (p.  66),  as  well  as  all  handworkers  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  industry  for  pay  and  who  employ  neither  journeymen 
nor  apprentices;  and  (2)  those  who  carry  on  the  industry  of  the 
guild  according  to  factory  methods,  if  the  guild  assembly  votes  for 
them.*  In  cases  of  question  concerning  right  or  duty  of  membership, 
the  legal  authorities  decide  the  matter.' 

The  special  care  given  to  apprenticeship  regulation  is  shown  by 
the  enforcing  of  stricter  requirements  for  eligibility  to  committees 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  regulations  on  apprenticeship 
than  for  eligibility  to  other  committees  or  to  the  guild  directorate. 
Journeymen  also  who  are  on  these  apprenticeship  cx>mmittees  must 
meet  higher  tests  than  for  membersUp  on  other  committees.'  The 
detailed  regulations  of  apprenticeship  by  the  assembly  of  a  com- 
pulsory guild  requires  the  approval  of  the  superior  administrative 
authorities,  whose  decision  must  be  preceded  by  a  hearing  of  the 
chamber  of  industry  of  the  district.*  This  closer  d^ee  of  supervision 
than  is  required  for  the  regulations  of  free  guilds  is  maintained 
because  the  regulations  of  compulsory  guilds  must  be  foUowed  by  all 
its  members,  whether  required  to  join  or  not;  and  even  handworkers 
who  employ  neither  journeymen  nor  apprentices  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  required  to  join.  Thus  all  handworkers  in  the  industry 
and  district  may  be  brought  under  the  guild,  and  through  them 
employees  of  all  grades  may  be  indirectly  affected.  To  require  all 
handworkers  who  employ  neither  journeymen  nor  apprentices  to 
join  the  guild,  the  assembly  must  first  vote  for  the  proposal,  a  majority 
of  those  to  be  included  must  approve  and  the  requirements  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  guild  district  must  be  met.* 

Because  of  their  compulsory  nature,  these  guilds  are  not  allowed 
to  require  a  member  to  share  in  any  benefit  fund  other  than  the  guild 
sick  fund.  No  cooperative  business  may  be  established  by  a  com- 
pulsory guild,  such  as  funds  for  loaning,  cooperative  purchase  or  sale 
bureaus,  etc.*  Further,  no  compulsory  guild  may  act  in  restraint  of 
trade  by  limiting  the  prices  its  members  may  charge  or  the  customers 
they  accept.^  Guild  contribution  from  members  may  by  permission 
of  the  central  authorities  of  the  State  be  collected  by  addition  to  an 
industry  tax,  if  such  exist.* 

A  compulsory  guild  may  be  dissolved  by  order  of  the  authorities, 
but  only  when  three-fourths  of  the  members  vote  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  A  further  check  is  put  on  dissolution  by  declaring  the 
division  of  the  guild  property  between  the  members  to  be  illegal. 
Such  property  shall  go  to  the  guild  welfare  funds  or  to  a  new  free 

1 R.  O.  O.,  860.  100k,  PP*  3070.  •  Ibid.,  aeo.  100a,  pp.  317-318. 

t  Ibid.,  880.  lOQh,  p.  306.  •  Ibid.,  aeo.  lOQn,  pp.  SUIT. 

•  Ibid.,  880.  lOQr,  p.  813.  v  Ibid.,  lOOq,  p.  313. 

*  Ibid.,  leo.  mp,  p.  813.  •  Ibid.,  leo.  IOQb,  pp.  3Mfl. 
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guild  for  the  same  industry,  or  to  the  chamber  of  industry  of  the  dis- 
trict, to  be  used  for  one  of  the  objects  stated  just  above.* 

Machinery  by  which  neighboring  guilds  can  cooperate  is  provided 
in  the  guild  councils  (Tnnungsausschttese) ,  which  may  be  established 
for  all  or  for  several  guilds  standing  under  the  same  supervisory 
authority.  Such  coimcils  concern  themselves  with  the  common 
interests  of  the  participating  guilds,  which  may  delegate  to  them 
fiu*ther  rights  and  duties.  The  central  government  of  each  State 
may  give  to  a  guild  council  certain  definite  legal  status,  including 
limited  liabihty  (limited  to  its  property).  Guild  coimcils  are  subject 
to  the  l^al  authorities  much  as  are  guilds.' 

Guild  associations  (Innungsverb&nde),  unHke  guild  councils,  are 
formed  only  by  guilds  not  under  the  same  supervisory  authorities. 
Their  purpose  is  to  advance  their  industry  by  assisting  guilds,  guild 
councils,  chambers  of  industry,  and  authorities  to  carry  out  their 
legal  duties.  They  are  further  authorized  to  regulate  the  furnishing 
of  information  about  employment,  and  to  found  and  support  trade 
schools.'  An  association  may  allow  individual  handworkers  to  join 
and  represent  their  guild  in  the  association.^ 

The  associations  are  imder  the  supervision  of  the  superior  admin- 
istrative authorities  in  whose  district  their  headquarters  are.*  The 
association  statutes  must  be  approved  by  the  authorities.*  They 
must  furnish  annually  a  list  of  the  guilds  which  are  members  in  the 
association.^  The  association  directors  are  authorized  to  present  a 
report  and  proposals  to  the  proper  authorities  and  are  obUged,  on 
demand  of  these  authorities,  to  give  due  attention  to  industrial 
questions.*  All  assembUes  of  an  association  are  to  be  held  in  its 
district,  and  may  be  forbidden  or  stopped  if,  by  advance  notice  of 
the  orders  of  the  day  or  otherwise,  there  is  evidence  of  purpose  to 
exceed  the  legal  sphere  or  powers  of  the  association.*  An  associa- 
tion may  establish  benefit  funds  for  the  members  of  the  constituent 
guilds  and  their  employees.**  The  national  senate  (Bundesrat)  may 
grant  special  legal  status  to  any  guild  association,  with  limited 
habihty  (limited  to  its  property)." 

Halfway  between  the  official  Government  authorities  and  the  pri- 
marily private  guilds  stand  the  semiofficial  chambers  of  industry 
(Handwerkskammem),  Uterally,  chambers  of  handwork.  Some  of 
these  bear  the  name  of  Gewerbekammer,  but  all  are  organized  under 
the  same  law.  These  chambers  are  estabhshed  by  authorization  of 
the  State  central  authorities  ^  to  represent  the  interests  of  hand- 

» R.  O.  O.,  sec.  loot,  pp.  315ff.  •  n>id.,  8eo.  104o;  pp.  340fl. 

*  Ibid.,  sees.  101-102,  pp.  318-3aa  •  Ibid. ,  aeo.  104d,  p.  840. 
«n»id.,  sec.  104,  pp.  ma.  ibid.,  sec  1041,  pp.  342ff. 
« Ibid.,  sec.  104a,  pp.  338ff.  u  ibid.,  sec  104g,  pp.  34111. 

•  Ibid.,  sec  104k,  pp.  8430.  <*  Or  of  several  States,  if  the  chamber  overlap 

•  Ibid.,  sec  104b,  pp.  8880.  State  boandary. 

*  Ibid.,  sec  1040,  pp.  8800. 
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work.  Brandi  chambers  may  be  established,  or  divisioiis  for  groups 
of  industries.^  The  district  for  one  of  these  chambers  is  much  larger 
than  that  typical  of  guilds.  In  1910  there  were  about  71  chambers 
of  industry  in  Grermany.* 

The  chamber  of  industry  is  an  elective  body,  elected  (1)  by  the 
handworker  guilds '  having  headquarters  in  the  district  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  from  among  their  members,  and  (2)  by  the  industrial  socie- 
ties (Gewerbevereinen)  and  other  societies  which  pursue  the  industrial 
interests  of  handwork,  of  whose  membership  at  least  one-half  are 
handworkers  who  belong  to  no  guild  and  reside  in  the  district  of  the 
chamber.* 

The  requirements  for  eligibility  to  the  chamber  fure  ri^d.  Each 
member  must  be  eligible  to  be  a  juror;  must  be  30  years  old;  must 
have  carried  on  a  handwork  trade  at  least  three  years  in  the  dBtrict 
of  the  chamber  and  be  authorized  to  train  apprentices.*  By  high 
qualifications  and  long  term  of  office,  efficient  service  is  secured  from 
the  members.  The  term  of  membership  in  the  chamber  and  on  its 
committees  is  six  years,  half  of  the  members  retiring  every  three 
years.*  The  chamber  may  elect,  according  to  its  statutes,  additional 
qualified  members  up  to  a  fifth  of  its  ordinal  number,  and  may  invite 
qualified  men  with  advisory  power  to  its  sessions.  It  may  delegate 
regular  or  special  duties  to  its  committees.' 

The  special  concerns  of  the  chambet  of  industry  are:  (1)  The  de- 
tailed regulation  of  apprenticeship;  (2)  the  supervision  of  the  regu- 
lations concerning  apprenticeship;  (3)  the  aiding  of  the  State  and 
local  authorities  in  the  promotion  of  handwork  by  reports  on  ques- 
tions important  to  handwork;  (4)  to  debate  motions  and  present 
conclusions  and  annual  reports  concerning  handwork  to  the  authori- 
ties; (5)  to  establish  examining  committees  to  manage  the  journey- 
men's examination;  and  (6)  to  form  committees  of  appeal  from  the 
examining  conmiittees.* 

The  chamber  has  the  right  to  be  heard  in  all  weighty  matters  con- 
cerning the  common  interests  of  handwork  or  any  of  its  branches.  It 
is  further  authorized  to  concern  itself  with  institutions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial,  technical,  and  moral  advancement  of  masters, 
journeymen,  and  apprentices,  as  well  as  to  establish  and  support 
trade  schools. 

1 R.  G.  O.,  sec.  103,  pp.  321ff.  *  R.  O.  O.,  sees.,  103a,  and  118,  p.  6081L 

tCoelsch,  pp.  42,  128.  »Ibld.,sec.  108b.  pp.  32311. 

i Handworker  guilds  are  all  guilds  the  majority        (Ibid.,  103c,  p.  324. 

of  whose  members  are  handworkers.  B.Q.O..        'Ibid.,  103d,p.  324. 

gee.  118,  pp.  OOOS.  •  Ibid.,  103c,  pp.  3250. 
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The  guilds  and  guild  councils  are  ob%ed  to  follow  the  orders 
issued  by  the  chambers  of  industry  which  cover  their  district  and 
which  are  within  its  powers.  All  statutes  and  regulations  of  the 
guilds  and  guild  councils  which  conflict  with  the  regulations  of  the 
chamber  of  industry  in  authority  are  invalid.*  The  costs  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  activities  of  the  chamber  of  industry  are,  in  Prussia,  to 
be  paid  by  the  handworkers  of  the  district  and  collected  like  a  tax.' 
In  Prussia,  also,  the  permanent  officials  of  the  chambers  have  the 
rights  and  duties  of  State  officers  and  take  oath  as  they  do.' 

Factory  industries  are  normally  regulated  by  the  semiofficial 
chambers  of  commerce,  which  hold  for  commerce,  including  factory 
industries,  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  chambers  of  industry  in 
handwork.  However,  these  chambers  of  commerce  are  much  less 
interested  and  much  less  zealous  in  the  regulation  of  factory  industries 
than  their  fellows  in  handwork.  They  commonly  neglect  this  regu- 
lation, largely  or  whoUy.  Especially  is  this  evident  relative  to  the 
highly  important  conditions  of  apprentices  and  youthful  workers  in 
factories  and  to  industrial  education.  In  consequence  of  this 
neglect,  some  chambers  of  industry  have  stepped  into  the  breach  and 
themselves  regulate  apprenticeship  in  factories.* 

iR.  Q.  0.,8ec.  10311.  p.  327. 
>  Ibid.,  sec.  122,  pp.  609ff. 
•  Ibid.,  sec.  120,  p.  606. 

4  Thus  the  Dosseldorf  HandwerkskBmmer,  the  second  largest  in  Gennany,  with  several  branches,  regu- 
lates apprentices  in  factories.  Data  obtained  from  interviews  with  directois  of  Handwerkskammors  in 
Dosseldorf  and  Aaohan. 
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APPBEFTICESHIP. 

We  have  seen  how  in  the  United  States  apprenticeship  has  declined, 
and  how  throughout  its  recent  history  the  prevailing  attitude  toward 
it  has  been  that  of  laiasezfaire.  The  natural  result  of  such  an  attitude 
and  course  of  action  has  been  inadequate  preparation  and  over- 
specialization  of  the  boy  seeking  to  learn  a  trade,  and  his  frequent 
exploitation  as  a  mere  youthful  worker.  In  a  strong  contrast  with 
American  practice  concerning  apprenticeship  is  that  of  Oermany. 
Conserving  all  that  was  possible  of  the  virtues  of  the  old-time  appren- 
ticeship, she  has  added  new  virtues  to  the  system,  minimized  the 
former  evils,  and  with  the  most  deliberate  care  sought  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  entrance  upon  and  preparation  for  the  trades.  Effi- 
ciency, as  always  in  modem  times,  has  been  her  watchword,  and 
regulation  her  means.  So  we  find  a  well-developed  legal  system  of 
regulation,  which  to  strongly  individualistic  minds  involves  over- 
regulation.  TVhether  it  be  so,  or  whether  the  system  of  laiasezfaire 
in  vogue  in  our  own  country  be  better,  we  shall  seek  to  determine 
from  the  data  here  presented. 

TVhat  do  the  (xermans  understand  by  the  term  Lehrling  (appren- 
tice)? The  most  exact  answers  are  to  be  found  in  the  National 
Industrial  Law  and  in  certain  court  decisions.  They  agree  in  regard- 
ing the  apprentice  as  a  young  person  who  is  engaged  in  an  industry 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  industry  or  a  part  of  it.*  The 
chief  criterion  of  tiie  industrial  law  as  to  whether  a  given  individual 
is  an  apprentice  or  not  is  whether  he  is  learning  the  trade  or  not.' 
An  apprentice  is  thus  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  a  youthful 
worker  who  is  not  an  apprentice,  for  the  latter  even  though  working  in 
the  same  shop  or  even  side  by  side  with  the  apprentice  is  not  necessarily 
taught  the  trade  and  is  protected  by  none  of  the  regulations  which 
safeguard  the  apprentice.  Apprenticeship  is  the  usual  mode  of 
entrance  to  a  handwork  trade;  but  factory  industries  are  entered 
by  boys  either  as  apprentices  or  as  youthful  workers  (called,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  apprentices,  unskilled  workers — ungelemU  Ar- 
beiter). 

The  purpose  of  apprenticeship  is  primarily  the  efficient  training 
of  the  apprentice,  and  this  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  his  individual  well-being  in  his  trade  and  out,  and  of  the  greatest 
civic  importance,  for  the  efficiency  and  general  development  of  whole 

iCoelKh,  pp.  30-12. 


•  Bitxera,  in  Coauch,  p.  83. 
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social  classes  of  the  citizens  depend  largely  or  chiefly  on  the  proper 
training  of  apprentices. 

I  can  not  leave  the  matter  even  thus,  for  investigation  m  Germany 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  core  of  the  industrial  education  situa- 
tion there  is  not  the  industrial  schools,  but  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship.* For  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  training  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  apprentices  stUl  takes  place,  not  in  the  school,  but  in  the 
workshop.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  industrial  schools  in  Ger- 
many during  the  last  few  decades  should  not  blind  us  to  this  fact. 
Indeed  the  system  of  industrial  schools,  so  far  as  that  is  made  up  by 
the  compulsory  improvement  schools,  is  in  a  sense  but  a  part  of  the 
apprenticeship  system,  though  the  compulsory  attendance  on  these 
schools  applies  also  to  unskilled  youthful  workers  as  well  as  to  appren- 
tices. Hour  for  hour,  the  industrial  schools  probably  leave  a  deeper 
impress  on  the  apprentices  and  other  students  attending  them  than 
do  the  shops;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  shops  have  the  appren- 
tices an  average  of  perhaps  66  hours  a  week  and  the  schools  but 
4  to  8.  • 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Law  on  appren- 
ticeship are  applicable  to  factories  and  handwork  industries  alike; 
while  others  apply  only  to  handwork,  which  is  thus  more  closely  regu- 
lated.' The  ordinary  provisions  concerning  apprentice  contract,  etc., 
do  not  apply  to  apprentices  in  teaching  workshops  (Lehrwerkst&tten) 
recognized  by  the  State  nor  to  the  apprenticeship  of  a  son  to  his 
father.'  The  first  of  these  exceptions  is  probably  desirable  where  the 
workshop  in  question  is  the  actual  substitute  for  that  of  the  master, 
but  not,  as  in  Baden  and  Wurttemberg,  for  regular  shops  merely 
supervised  by  the  State.*  In  case  a  son  be  apprenticed  to  his  father 
the  above  exception  applies  only  if  the  chamber  of  industry  be 
informed  in  writing  of  the  existence  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  trade, 
day  of  its  beginning,  and  its  duration.  This  provision  applies  to  all 
apprentices,  handworkers,  and  others,  who  are  under  the  supervision 
of  a  chamber  of  industry.  This  is  for  the  pm^K^e  of  protecting  the 
apprentice  in  certain  exigencies,  but  is  not  intended  to  replace  the 
paternal  relation  by  a  legal  one.* 

The  right  to  have  apprentices  is  very  carefully  limited.  No  one 
not  a  citizen  is  allowed  the  right.*  Grave  and  repeated  offenses  against 

>  Prof.  Charles  McCarthy  did  not  realise  the  Titality  of  apprenticeship  in  Germany  to-day  when  he  made 
tbe  ioDowing  statement:  "The  Germans  have  studied  out  a  plan  for  replacing  ^  apprentkeaMp  gystem, 
now  worn  out  becaose  of  the  growth  of  the  modern  factory  system  and  the  minute  division  of  labor  entailed 
by  this  system.  *  *  *  The  Germans  taking  the  remnanU  of  the  apprentkeship  spetem,  whkh  of  course 
stiU  exUta  here  and  there,  have  added  to  it  the  continuation  school."  (Italics  mine.)  Report  of  Wisconsin 
Commission  on  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Training,  1911,  p.  20. 

*  statements  below  concerning  the  law  of  apprenticeship  apply  to  all  apprentices  unless  otherwise  stated. 
»R.  G.  O.,  sec.  128b,  p.  WfT. 

«  Coelflch,  p.  60. 

•  R.  G.  O.,  sec.  126b,  pp.  407fr.  and  Coelsch,  pp.  60, 70. 
•R.  O.  O.,  sao.  126,  p.  406. 
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apprentices  or  unfitness  (bodily  or  mental)  to  train  them  permit  the 
temporary  or  permanent  withdrawal  of  the  right.*  These  regulations 
cover  all  industry.  In  handwork,  in  addition,  all  who  train  (i.  e., 
supervise  and  instruct)  apprentices  must  be  at  least  24  years  old  and 
must  have  passed  their  master's  examination  (and  thus  have  the  title 
of  master).  If  such  a  person  does  not  have  the  tide  of  master  in  the 
industry  or  branch  in  which  he  wishes  to  train  apprentices,  he  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so  if  he  has  fulfilled  the  required  time  of  apprentice- 
ship and  passed  the  journeyman's  examination  in  that  branch  of 
industry  or  if  he  has  for  five  years  carried  on  independently  the  hand- 
work concerned  or  been  for  an  equal  period  engaged  in  the  work  as 
foreman  or  in  a  similar  position.'  The  higher  administrative  authori- 
ties may  confer  the  right  to  train  apprentices  on  others  than  those  who 
fulfill  the  above  conditions  after  the  chaml>er  of  industry  and  any 
guild  for  the  industry  and  district  have  been  heard.  Exception  is 
further  made  from  the  requirement  of  the  master's  title  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  year  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  employer,  in 
order  that  the  apprentices  may  continue  in  the  establishment.' 
Journeymen  are  permitted  to  instruct  apprentices  in  single  technical 
manipulations.  Apprenticeship  in  a  handwork  trade  may  be  carried 
to  completion  in  a  factory  if  supplementary  training  be  secured  in  a 
teaching  workshop  supported  or  recognized  by  the  State  or  by  other 
institution  for  industrial  education.  Before  recognition  of  other 
institutions  for  the  purpose  the  chamber  of  industry  of  the  district 
must  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  present  its  views.* 

One  who  meets  the  full  requirements  qualifjdng  him  to  train  appren- 
tices in  one  branch  of  industry  may  train  them  also  in  other  branches 
of  the  same  industry.  One  qualified  in  one  industry  may  train 
apprentices  also  in  related  industries.  The  local  chamber  of  industry 
decides  as  to  what  industries  are  to  be  considered  as  related.*  The 
criteria  on  which  these  decisions  are  based  are  primarily  either  simi- 
larity of  technique  (as  textile  industries),  or  of  the  raw  materials  (as 
metal  industries),  dependence  of  one  industry  upon  another  for  itB 
raw  materials,  cooperation  of  several  industries  to  produce  the  same 
product  (as  the  building  trades),  or  relations  of  the  products  in  use 
(as  food  products).'  The  differing  histories  of  industry  in  different 
localities  have  resulted  in  different  decbions  as  to  what  are  related 
industries.' 

Throughout  Germany  children  must  attend  the  common  school 
(Volksschule),  unless  permitted  to  attend  some  other  school,  until 

1 R.  0.  O.,  8«c  126a,  pp.  400, 407. 

•  R.  O.  O.,8eo.  128ypp.  41811.  This  provlsionhas  eased  the  tiansitkm  to  the  present  law.efipeoiaUyfor  old 
handworkera  without  the  title  of  master.  GL  Coelsdi,  p.  46. 

>  R.  O.  O.,  sec  129,  pp.  418fl. 
«  R.  O.  O.,  sec.  129,  pp.  418IL 

•  R.  O.  O.,  see.  129a,  p.  422. 
•Coel8ch,pp.  41,43. 
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they  are  14  yeare  old.*  Hie  great  majority  leave  school  then,  and 
the  boys  (witJi  whom  we  shah  be  mainly  concerned)  go  to  work  under 
an  employer.  Hiey  must  do  this  in  most  cases  to  supplement  the 
meager  family  income.  They  may  go  into  agriculture,  commerce,  or 
industry.  Those  who  choose  industry  have  before  them  the  alterna- 
tives of  skilled  or  unskilled  work.  Those  whose  famiUes  are  not  well 
enough  oflF  to  forego  the  somewhat  larger  immediate  wage,  or  who 
have  less  foresight,  enter  the  ranks  of  the  unskUled  either  as  youthful 
workers  (imgelemte  arbeiter)  or  as  errand  boys  and  the  like  (Lauf- 
burschen).  They  will  receive  as  wage,  on  the  average,  8  to  10  marks 
($1.92  to  $2.40)  a  week  the  first  year,  rising  in  about  four  years  to 
their  maximum  of  15  to  18,  or  even  20,  marks  ($3.60  to  $4.32,  or 


The  employers  do  not  want  the  boys  as  apprentices  so  young  as  14 
years  of  age,  and  do  not  regard  them  as  very  usefid  for  the  first  year 
.  or  so.  But  the  boys'  need  is  pressing;  they  must  have  work,  and  the 
employers  are  constrained  to  take  them.  As  a  result,  they  are  set  at 
odd  jobs  for  the  first  period  of  their  apprenticeship.  An  apprentice 
will  be  paid  2.5  marks  (60  cents)  a  week  for  the  first  year,  on  the 
average,  3  to  4  marks  (72  to  96  cents)  the  second,  4  to  5  (96  cents  to 
$1.20)  the  third,  and  5  to  6  ($1.20  to  $1.44)  the  fourth  year,  if  the 
apprenticeship  lasts  so  long.^  Handwork  apprentices  sometimes 
receive  board  and  room  and  a  trifle  of  pocket  money  in  lieu  of  wage.' 
Those  parents  who  can  do  a  little  better  by  their  boys  keep  them 
longer  in  school  (Gymnasium  or  Realschule,  rather  than  a  trade 
school  usually),  if  possible,  imtil  they  have  won  the  coveted  one-year 
military  service  certificate,  which  would  normally  keep  them  in  school 
until  they  are  16  years  at  least.^  Such  boys,  not  many  in  number, 
begin  their  apprenticeship  at  about  16  years,  and  ordinarily  learn 
faster,  probably  because  of  greater  maturity  and  habits  of  applica- 
tion, than  most  of  those  who  entered  the  same  industries  at  14  years 
of  age. 

The  factories,  like  most  in  the  United  States,  do  not  desire  many,  if 
any,  apprentices;  though  they  call  for  many  unskilled  workers,  both 
youthful  and  mature.  Such  workers,  other  than  apprentices,  need 
not  be  given  any  instruction  in  the  factory.*  Apprenticeship  in  fac- 
tories differs  from  that  in  handwork  in  that  the  legal  regulations  are 
less  rigid,  the  supervision  of  these  regulations  (nominally  by  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  but  often  actually  by  the  chambers  of  indus- 
try •)  is  less  complete,  the  tendency  to  specialization  is  more  marked, 
and  in  consequence  the  chances  of  the  apprentice  for  a  well-rounded 


>  with  few  exceptions. 

s  Herr  Sohnllnspektor  August  Kasten,  Hamburg. 

*  Dr.  Rudolph  Q^mandt,  a  director  of  Hamburg  Oewerbekammer. 

«  Of.  oh.  5,  p.  51,  note  1. 

*Herr  Dlrektor  Jung,  QewerbUcbe  Fortbfldimgschule,  Barmw. 
•Of.  oh.  8,  p.  03. 
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grasp  of  his  trade  are  ordinarily  poorer  than  in  handwork,  and  his 
resulting  need  of  supplementary  training  in  industrial  school  is 
greater.   Most  apprentices,  however,  learn  a  handwork  tr^ds. 

As  the  boy  seeks  to  choose  his  trade,  guided  by  the  relative  oppor- 
tunities and  his  own  leanings,  he  finds  the  guilds,  chambers  of  indus- 
try, and  other  industrial  bodies  ready  to  help  him  in  the  choice.  The 
way  in  which  the  adyice  is  given  and  the  boy  aided  to  secure  a  place 
varies  from  place  to  place.  Special  bureaus  in  some  localities  advise 
him,  booklets  about  the  trades  furnish  him  data  on  which  to  decide, 
and  employment  bureaus,  pubUc  and  private,  hdp  him  to  secure  a 
position.^  The  machinery  of  vocational  guidance,  so  new  in  our  own 
country,'  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  operation  among  guilds  and  other 
industrial  associations  of  Germany.  Even  there,  however,  the  ma- 
chinery is  not  fully  devdoped,  is  not  everywhere  active,  and  many 
boys  drift  or  fall  into  their  occupations,  instead  of  making  a  rational 
choice,  based  on  knowledge  of  the  significant  facts. 

It  has  long  been  customary  for  apprenticeships  to  be  begun  by  a 
period  of  probation,  and  the  national  industrial  law  has  since  1897  - 
required  such  a  period.  By  it  either  party  is  given  the  right  to 
withdraw  within  four  weeks  unless  a  longer  period,  not  to  exceed  three 
months,  has  been  agreed  upon.*  This  right  of  withdrawal  can  not 
be  waived.*  Originally  the  probationary  period  was  desired  to  pre- 
vent thoughtless  entering  on  apprenticeships,^  but  now  it  is  intended 
to  show  both  parties  whether  they  can  probably  bring  the  appren- 
ticeship to  a  successful  conclxision,  and  whether  the  work  be  suited 
to  the  ability  and  strength  of  the  boy.* 

The  repeal  of  the  older  medieval  apprentice  r^ulations  resulted 
in  the  neglect  of  the  apprentice,  morally  and  physically,  shown  by 
insubordination,  breach  of  contract,  and  in^ciency.^  For  several 
decades  compulsory  written  contracts  were  popularly  demanded , 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  such  contracts  would  limit  the  utiliza- 
tion of  minors  by  their  parents,  protect  apprentices  from  exploitation 
as  youthful  workers,  and  employers  from  breach  of  contract,  and 
generally  increase  the  feeUng  of  responsibility  and  improve  the  regu- 
lation of  apprenticeship.  Since  1893,  such  contracts  have  been  re- 
quired by  the  National  Industrial  Law."  The  apprentice  contract 
must  be  executed  in  writing  within  four  weeks  of  the  beginning  of  the 

1  Of.  list  of  booklets  on  vocational  guldanoe,  in  References,  p.  161. 

s  Pfcmeered  by  the  Vocational  Boreaa,  Boston,  recently  fomded,  whose  acttrltiflB  are  wide  and  expand- 
ing, and  example  innm^pi^tJng 

•  R.  O.  O.,  sec.  127b,  pp.  412,  413. 
« Coelsch,  p.  91. 

•  BHubungtn  da  ReiekikantUramtt  ift<r  dU  VerhOUnimder  J^Un^utw,  im,  quoted  in  CQOaOk^j^ 

•  Coelsdi,  p.  88,89. 
»Ibld.,  p.  60. 
•Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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apprenticeBhip  and  must  contain  certain  provisions.*  If  no  written 
contract  be  executed,  or  if  the  execution  be  delayed  (classed  as  a 
"continuous  offense" — ^Dauerdelikt),  or  if  some  of  the  provisions  be 
omitted,  the  contract  is  still  valid,'  but  the  employer  is  punishable 
for  each  offense  by  fine  of  not  over  20  marks  ($4.80)  or  imprisonment 
of  not  over  three  days.*  But  not  even  in  law-abiding  Germany,  and 
with  such  a  law,  do  we  find  all  apprenticeships  have  a  written  con- 
tract. In  handwork  they  are  nigh  universal  and  in  the  larger  fac- 
tories usual,  but  in  the  smaller  factories  they  are  generally  or  often 
absent.'  The  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  children  and  their 
parents  (chiefly  the  latter)  in  some  districts  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  more  contracts.  Such  parents  wish  to  receive  as  much 
money  as  possible  from  their  children's  work,  and  so  wish  to  have 
them  free  to  change  to  whichever  factory  offers  the  largest  reward 
for  the  time  being.  This  breaks  up  the  continuity  of  their  instruction 
and  is  bad  for  them.* 

The  required  provisions  in  the  apprentice  contract  are  statements 
of — (1)  the  industry  or  branch;  (2)  the  length  of  the  apprenticeship; 
(3)  the  mutual  services  required;  and  (4)  the  legal  and  other  condi- 
tions under  which  one  party  may  withdraw  from  the  contract.* 
Under  the  mutual  service  (3)  are  to  be  specified  the  money  paid  to 
the  master,  if  any  (for  board  and  lodging,  unless  otherwise  stated), 
wages,  board  and  lodging,  furnishing  of  tools,  washing,  etc.*  The 
contract  must  be  signed  by  the  employer  or  his  responsible  represent- 
ative, by  the  apprentice,  and  by  the  latter's  l^al  representative.^ 
Absence  of  one  of  these  signatures  makes  any  claim  based  on  the 
contract  invalid.'  The  l^al  representative  of 'the  apprentice  is  liable 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  only  if  so  specified,  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  of  his  authority  over  the  boy.'  One  copy  of  the  contract 
is  to  be  furnished  him.  The  employer,  to  make  possible  public  super- 
vision of  the  apprentice  contracts,  must  turn  over  the  contracts  to  the 
local  police  authorities  on  demand.'  If  the  employer  be  a  hand- 
worker and  guild  member,  he  must  furnish  a  copy  of  the  contract  to 
his  guild  in  Ueu  of  the  police,  within  14  days  after  execution.  The 
guild  may  require  that  the  contract  be  executed  before  it.  In  this 
case  the  guild  must  furnish  a  copy  of  the  contract  to  the  master  and 
another  to  the  father  or  guardian  of  the  apprentice.*** 

With  handworkers,  then,  the  guild  supervises  the  apprentice  con- 
tract in  place  of  the  police.    The  chambers  of  industry,  however. 


1 R.  a.  O.,  aed.  ISSb,  pp.  407ff. 

Coelaeh,  p.  SL 

•  R.  O.  O.,  sec  150,  p.fi08ff. 

*  Herr  Dlrektor  Jubc  Bamwn. 
»  B.  O.  O..  soe.  126,  pp.  4070. 


«  Sohicker,  in  Coelsch,  pp.  e2, 63. 
'  R.  O.  O.,  sec  126b,  pp.  407ff. 

•  LaadBuum-Rohmer  and  NtUoan,  in  Ootlich, 
p.  65. 

•  R.  O.  O.,  aeo.  ia6b,  pp.  407ff. 
>•  Ibid.,  120b,  p.  423. 
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may  ^  regulate  the  guilds  in  this  superyision,  and  all  of  them  have 
done  so.'  Those  masters  under  a  chamber  of  industry  must  make  all 
their  apprentice  contracts  according  to  specified  normal  forms  and 
are  subject  further  to  the  orders  for  the  r^ulation  of  apprenticeship 
(Vorschriften  zur  Eegelung  des  LehrUngswesens)  of  the  chamber.' 
The  apprentice  contracts  of  the  Prussian  chambers  of  industry  are 
all  of  about  the  same  form,  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
minister  of  commerce.  Those  of  other  States  vary  more  or  less  from 
these.  The  Prussian  contracts  require  compulsory  sick  insurance  of 
the  apprentice,  provision  of  enough  time  for  the  apprentice  to  make 
his  journeyman's  piece,  and  specifications  as  to  who  is  to  furnish  the 
materials  for  and  who  is  finally  to  own  the  piece.'  The  Prussian  and 
most  other  chambers  of  industry  forbid  the  employers  to  take  appren- 
tices whose  lack  of  school  knowledge  or  bodily  or  mental  defects  unfit 
them  for  the  apprenticeship  in  question.'  The  Prussian  and  Baden 
chambers  require  the  discharge  of  apprentices  in  case  of  their  obstinate 
failwe  to  attend  the  required  school.* 

The  apprentice  may  take  up  his  residence  with  his  employer,  if 
they  so  agree,  though  this  is  not  done  so  much  as  in  former  days. 
In  case  of  such  residence,  only  such  housework  may  be  required  of 
the  apprentice  as  does  not  interfere  with  his  training.  If  he  receive 
neither  board  nor  lodging  from  his  employer,  he  may  not  be  required 
to  do  ^y  household  work.'  This  provision  was  new  in  1897  and 
shows  a  development  of  public  opinion  since  the  law  of  1878,  which 
approved  of  such  work.*  The  financial  relations  of  the  employer  and 
apprentice  vary.  Sometimes  the  apprentice  pays  the  employer  a 
sum  (Lehrgeld),  usually  for  board  and  lodging.  Probably  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  employer  pays  the  apprentice,  but  only  a  small 
sum  (cf.  p.  67  above).  Coelsch  states  that  where  the  apprentice  is 
paid  a  wage  it  is  usually  to  stimulate  his  activity.^  The  tendency  is 
for  board  and  lodging  to  be  furnished  less  often  than  in  former  daj^ 
and  a  wage  to  be  more  often  paid. 

On  entering  the  apprenticeship  relation,  employer  and  apprentice 
thereby  assume  certain  legal  duties  and  liabilities.  The  employer 
is,  according  to  the  law  of  1869,'  to  make  it  his  business,  by  teaching 
and  practice,  to  train  the  apprentice  to  become  a  skilled  journeyman. 
The  employer  must  instruct  the  apprentice  in  all  the  work  occurring 
in  his  business  (which  may  be  wide  or  narrow,  according  to  how 
specialized  his  business  is)  .•  This  does  not  require  training  in  more 
than  the  trade  or  branch  of  industry  specified  in  the  apprentice  con- 
tract, but  it  is  a  legal  safeguard  against  overspecialization.  Further, 

i  Aooording  to  R.  0.  O.,  seo.  IO80  (ol  p.  63,  ch.  6).  'Coelsch,  p.  77. 

«  Coelach,  pp.  66, 67.  » n>ld.,  p.  97. 

•Ibid.,  p.  83.  ilseQ.R.  Q.  0.,9ecll8.  of.  Coelsdh,  p.  H. 

«Ibid.,p.  84.  *R.  0.0.,  sec  127,  pp.  410,411. 
•R.  O.  O..  sec.  127,  pp.  41Qfl. 
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it  includes  practical  training  only,  and  not  theoretical.^  The 
employer  must  allow  time  for  his  apprentices  under  18  to  attend  a 
school  recognized  by  the  authorities  as  an  improvement  school  (see 
further  chap.  8,  p.  81).'  He  must  train  the  apprentice  himself  or 
through  a  qualified  specially  appointed  representative.'  No  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  allowed.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  assign  an  appren- 
tice to  a  journeyman  without  specific  instructions  to  the  latter  to 
instruct  him.  The  journeyman  must  also  have  certain  qualifica- 
tions.^ The  employer  must  watch  over  the  conduct  and  morals  of 
his  apprentice,*  botii  in  and  out  of  his  working  hours.*  In  factories 
and  large  handwork  shops,  supervision  away  from  work  has  been 
found  impossible.^  Employers  in  such  establishments  have  the 
recourse  of  discharge  of  an  apprentice  who  commits  certain  offenses.* 
The  employer  must  protect  his  apprentice  from  abuse  by  other 
workers,  and  must  give  him  only  tasks  suited  to  his  strength.* 
He  must  allow  the  apprentice  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to 
attend  religious  service  on  Sundays  and  holiday^.*  The  employer  is 
liable  for  neglect  of  his  legal  duties  to  his  apprentice  to  a  fine  of  not 
over  150  marks  or  imprisonment  for  not  over  four  weeks.^* 

The  apprentice,  for  his  part,  is,  accordiag  to  the  law,  thrown  under 
the  fatherly  authority  of  his  employer  and  of  those  appointed  to 
instruct  him,  and  obliged  to  obedience  and  truth,  industry,  and  prob- 
ity." This  provision  includes  the  right  of  bodily  punishment  by  the 
employer  or  his  responsible  representative,  but  not  by  the  teaching 
representative."  Irregular  or  improper  punishment  or  that  danger- 
ous to  health  is  forbidden.^*  Those  apprentices  whose  employers 
stand  under  chambers  of  industry  must  also  follow  their  regulations, 
which  include  in  all  cases  the  obligation  to  obey  all  the  proper  orders 
of  the  employer  or  his  legal  representative  and  to  obey  all  the  shop 
regulations  of  the  employer."  The  apprentice  may  be  required  to  do 
other  mechanical  work  than  that  in  his  trade;  for  judicial  decisions 
have  concluded  that  his  whole  working  power  is  at  the  command  of 
his  master,  though  the  fact  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  apprentice- 
ship is  training  must  be  respected.**  The  apprentice  of  an  employer 


»Coelsch,  p.  73. 

*R.  O.  O.,  sec.  120,  pp.  380-384. 
»R.  G.  O.,  sec  127,  pp.  410,  411. 
«Coelsch,  p.  74. 

•R.  O.  O.,  sec.  127,  pp.  410-41L 

^UrteU.  R.  Q.,  in  Coelsch,  p.  74. 

I  Ibid.,  pp.  74-75. 

•R.  G.  O.,  sec.  127b,  pp.  412ff. 

(R.O.O.,aee.l27,pp.  410-4U.  Other  duties  of 
ttie  employar  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
chapter. 


»R.  G.  O.,  sees.  14&-9,  pp.  499fl. 
M  R.  G.  O.,  sec.  127a,  pp.  411-12. 
uCoelsoh,  p.  85;  and  Nelken  and  Sohlcker,  in 
Coelsch,  p.  86. 
»  R.  G.  O.,  sec.  127a,  pp.  411-12. 
MQoelscb,  p.  88. 
»  Roger,  in.Coelsoh,  pp.  76, 78. 
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under  a  chamber  of  industry  must  care  for  tools  intrusted  to  him.^ 
His  father  or  guardian  is  liable  for  the  obedience,  diligence,  and 
punctual  school  attendance  of  the  apprentice,  but  this  liability 
amounts  to  little  unless  the  father  or  guardian  obligates  himself  in 
the  apprentice  contract  to  indenmif y  the  master  for  any  such  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  apprentice.' 

Certain  circumstances  permit  the  withdrawal  from  the  appren- 
ticeship of  one  of  the  parties  after  the  probation  period  and  before 
the  apprenticeship  is  completed.  The  employer  may  discharge  his 
apprentice  if  (1)  the  latter  has  deceived  him  materially  on  signing 
the' contract;  (2)  if  he  has  thieved,  tived  dissolutely,  etc.;  (3)  if  he 
has  left  his  work  when  miauthorized  to  do  so  or  constantly  refused 
to  do  his  duty;  (4)  if  despite  warning  he  is  careless  about  fire;  (5) 
if  he  commits  grave  offenses  against  his  employer  or  others  in  his 
business  or  family;  (6)  if  he  intentionally  harms  the  goods  of  his 
employer  or  fellow  workers ;  (7)  if  he  treats  the  families  of  his  employer 
or  fellows  immorally;  or  (8)  if  he  is  miable  to  continue  his  work  or 
has  a  loathsome  disease.''^  The  apprentice  may  further  be  dis- 
charged if  he  repeatedly  neglects  his  duties  as  specified  by  law,*  ©r 
if  he  n^lects  the  attendance  on  trade  or  improvement  school.'  The 
chambers  of  industry  of  Prussia  and  some  others  require  those  employ- 
ers imder  their  authority  to  discharge  apprentices  for  bodily  or 
mental  defects  or  lack  of  skill  or  school  training.* 

The  apprentice  may  withdraw  if  (1)  his  employer  becomes  imable 
to  continue  his  work;  (2)  ii  the  employer  or  members  of  his  family 
abuse  or  act  inunorally  toward  the  apprentice  or  his  family;  (3)  if 
the  employer  does  not  pay  the  agreed  wage,  or  furnish  sufficient 
work,  if  piece  wage  be  paid,  or  makes  excessive  gains  from  the  appren- 
tice; or  (4)  if  the  continuation  of  the  work  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  health  of  the  apprentice,  which  fact  was  not  known  to  him 
when  the  apprenticeship  began.  The  apprentice  may  further  with- 
draw if  the  master  neglect  in  a  dangerous  way  his  duties  to  the 
apprentice  relative  to  health,  morals  or  training,  or  misuse  his  power 
of  fatherly  discipline,  or  becomes  unable  to  carry  out  his  contractual 
obligations.^  If  the  master  die  and  the  business  be  continued,  the 
apprentice  may  withdraw  if  he  does  so  within  four  weeks.' 

Neither  party  to  the  contract  may  waive  any  of  the  above  legal 
grounds  for  permitted  withdrawal,  but  they  may,  says  Coelsch, 
specify  additional  ones.'   The  apprentice  must  be  released  by  his 

1  Coelach,  p.  87. 
«Ibid,  p.  87. 

»  R.  G.  O.,  sec.  127b,  pp.  412fl. 
•Ibid.,  sec.  123,  pp.  39711. 

•  Ibid.,  sec.  127a,  pp.  411-412. 

•  Coelsch,  p.  95. 

I  R.  Q.  O.,  sec.  127b,  pp.  41211. 

•  Ibid.,  sec.  124,  pp.  400ff. 

•  Coelsch,  p.  95.  Coebch's  view  Is  disputed  by  several  aathoritles,  quoted  on  ^e  same  pi^ 
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employer  within  four  weeks  sSter  his  legal  rdpresentative  (or  him- 
self, if  he  be  of  age)  has  giyen  written  notice  to  his  employer  of  inten- 
tion to  change  his  trade.  The  employer  shall  in  such  case  note  the 
reason  for  leaving  in  the  apprentice's  work  book  (Arbeitsbuch) ;  and 
the  apprentice  shall  be  pDpyented  from  working  at  the  abandoned 
trade  imder  another  master  within  nine  months,  except  with  the 
approval  of  his  former  wnployer,*  or  from  working  as  a  youthful 
worker  (not  fipprentice)  for  the  same  pmod.' 

The  earlier  industrial  law  (as  that  of  1869)  allowed  rather  easy 
change  of  trade,  and  thus  withdrawal  by  apprentices,  imd  many  with- 
drew in  their  second  or  third  year.  The  Society  for  Social  Polities 
(Verein  itr  SoKialpolltik)  declared  in  1875,  after  investigation,  that 
because  of  such  breach  of  contract  poorer  preparation  of  apprentices 
resulted,  for  the  employers  must  utilize  their  working  powers  early, 
lest  they  leave  uid  the  employers  lose  thereby.  Payment  of  appren- 
tices was  one  cause  of  such  breach;  for  this  parents  were  at  fault, 
considmng  wage  more  than  preparation;  and  employers,  for  seeking 
to  secure  dkcipline  by  payment  of  wage.'  Apprentices  were  best 
held  by  payment  of  a  wage  and  holding  a  part  until  the  apprentice- 
riiip  was  completed.^  In  1878  the  law  required  compulsory  return 
of  runaway  apprentices.*  The  law  now  provides  that  if  an  appren- 
tice leaves  his  employer  without  l^al  cause,  the  latter  may  only 
demand  his  return  if  the  contract  be  in  writing.  The  police  authori- 
ties can,  at  their  option,  require  the  i^pprentice  to  return  to  his 
master  if  the  latter  complain  within  a  week,  except  when  a  judge 
decides  otherwise.  Force,  fine  (up  to  50  ma;rks),  or  imprisonment 
up  to  five  days  may  be  used  by  the  poUce  to  enforce  return.*  A 
number  of  safeguards  are  thrown  around  this  procedure,  to  protect 
the  apprentice  from  abuse — the  prompt  complaint  required  from  the 
employer,  the  option  of  the  polke,  and  the  possible  interference  by 
a  court. 

In  case  the  apprenticeship  t^-minates  prematurely,  damages  may 
be  eoUected  only  if  the  contract  be  written.  In  certaia  cases,  to  be 
valid,  the  sort  and  amoimt  of  damages  must  be  specified  in  the  con- 
tract;^ If  the  apprentice  leave  the  apprenticeship  illegally,  the  dam- 
ages shall,  except  as  a  lesser  amoimt  be  agreed  upon,  amount  to  not 
over  half  the  customary  wage  of  joumejonen  in  the  industry  of  the 
employer  for  the  time  omitted,  bust  not  for  over  six  months.  The 
father  of  the  apprentice  is  liable,  so  far  as  he  has  the  care  of  the  boy, 
for  his  breach  of  contract,  as  is  also  any  employer  who  induced  him  to 


1 B.  O.  O.,  sec  127c,  p.  415. 

1  LiindiDaii&-Rab]ner,  Bdilcker,  Rohrscheidt,  and  Nelken,  in  Coelsob,  p.  loa 

*  SehH/ten  dtt  Venht^fUr  SoMpoimit,  in  Coelsch,  p.  Ktt. 
«  Erfaebungen,  1875,  a.  ».  O.  8.,  tn  Coelaeh,  p.  104. 

»  CoeLKh,  p.  105. 

•  R.  a.  O.,  aeo.  127d,  pp.  413il. 
T  nild.,  aee.  mt,  pp.  41&-416. 
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leave  his  apprenticeship  or  who  gave  him  work,  whether  cognizant 
of  the  breach  of  contract  or  not.*  Some  chambers  of  industry  specify 
damages  for  breach  of  contract  in  their  required  normal  contracts^ 
but  most  merely  note  that  agreement  on  damages  is  necessary.' 

There  is  no  limitation  to  the  length  of  apprenticeship  in  factories. 
In  handwork  apprenticeship  must  last  usually  three  and  not  to  exceed 
four  years.  Within  the  limit  the  length  may  be  set  by  the  chambers 
of  industry  with  the  approval  of  the  higher  administrative  authorities 
for  single  industries  or  branches,  and  after  the  guilds  and  industrial 
societies  concerned  have  had  a  hearing.  The  chambers  of  industry 
are  fxirther  authorized  to  release  apprentices  in  individual  cases  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  established  period.^  They  may  make  the  period 
dependent  on  individual  eflSciency  or  on  attendance  at  a  trade  or 
improvement  school.^  Almost  all  chambers  of  industry  make  regula- 
tions concerning  the  period  of  apprenticeship.*  Between  the  different 
chambers  the  regulations  differ  considerably.  Of  68  chambers  an- 
swering an  inquiry  of  Coelsch,  9  made  no  regulations,  37  set  the  mini- 
mum at  three  and  the  maximum  at  four  years,  while  16  required  three 
years  uniformly.*  The  regulations  seem  to  make  the  period  too  uni- 
form, as  between  the  several  trades;  and  the  chambers  do  not  provide 
suflSciently  for  individual  exceptions,  the  latter  largely  to  avoid  dis- 
putes with  employers.^  Coelsch  thinks  that  the  period  averages  too 
long,  on  the  whole,  and  regards  three  to  four  years  for  the  difficidt 
and  two  to  four  for  the  easier  trades  as  desirable.*  Where  the  cham- 
bers of  industry  do  not  regulate  the  matter  the  guilds,  free  or  compul- 
sory, may  do  so  with  certain  limitations.* 

At  the  close  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  the  employer  must 
furnish  to  the  apprentice  a  certificate  (Lehrzeugnis)  stating  the  trade, 
length  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  proficiency  reached  in  knowledge 
and  ability,  and  the  conduct  of  the  apprentice.**  This  is  to  be  given 
whether  the  apprentice  has  done  well  or  not,  if  he  complete  the 
apprenticeship,  and  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not."  The  local  authori- 
ties are  to  freely  certify  to  the  certificate  (merely  attesting  the  em- 
ployer's signature Where  guilds  or  other  representatives  of 
employers  exist,  their  apprentice  letters  (Lehrbriefe)  take  the  place 
of  the  employer's  certificates." 

Toward  and  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  the  apprentice,  if  he 
be  in  handwork,  must  be  given  opportunity  by  his  employer  to  take 
the  journeyman's  examination  (Gesellenprufxmg).**  This  includes  the 
making  of  a  journeyman's  piece.    The  law  requires  the  handwork 


» R.  G.  O.,  aeo.  127g,  pp.  416-417. 

'CoelBcb,  p.  112. 

>  R.  Q.  O.,  sec  130a>  pp.  42S^. 

•  Coelsch,  p.  57. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

•  Coelsch,  pp.  57,56. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  50,  60. 


•  Ibid.,  pp.  6(M2. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  03;  R:  Q.  O.,  sec  81a,  3,  p.  254. 
M  R.  a.  O.,  sec  127e,  p.  413. 

u  Coelsch,  p.  81. 
u  Ibid.,  p.  80. 

ISR.  Q.  O.,  sec  1270,  p.  418. 

M  R.  O.  O.,  sec  1310,  pp.  424-425. 
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apprentice  to  take  this  examination  and  his  employer  and  master  to 
hold  him  to  it.^  The  chambers  of  indiistry  in  some,  regions,  notably 
in  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  reiterate  and  try  to  enforce  this  requirement.' 
To  have  passed  the  examination  involves  advancement  to  the  journey- 
man.' But  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  handwork  apprentices  never 
take  the  examination,  and  though  the  chambers  of  industry  would 
like  to  force  them  to  do  so,  the  existmg  law  is  in  this  respect  too  weak 
for  the  purpose.  Factory  apprentices  need  not  take  the  examination, 
and  very  few  do  so.  The  celebrated  Elrupp  Steel  Works  in  Essen  seek 
to  have  their  apprentices  take  the  examination,  which  they  conduct 
themselves,  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  degrees  of  individual  progress 
made,  but  they  do  not  require  this,  nor  advance  the  journeyman  any 
the  less  if  he  omit  it.^  The  State  central  authorities  can  require  the 
journeyman's  examination  to  be  passed  by  all  who  receive  certificates 
from  teaching  workshops,  institutions  for  industrial  education,  or  exam- 
ination authorities  whose  certificate  qualifies  for  Government  service.^ 
An  examination  committee  is  to  be  established  for  every  compulsory 
guild,  but  for  free  guilds  only  when  a  chamber  of  industry  empowers 
them  to  hold  examinations.  So  far  as  examinations  in  individual 
industries  are  not  provided  by  guilds,  institutions  of  instmction, 
or  examining  authorities,  the  chamber  of  industry  shall  arrange 
such  examinations.  The  examining  conmiittee  consists  of  a  chair- 
man, chosen  by  the  chamber  of  industry,  and  at  least  two  assistants, 
chosen  as  a  rule  for  three  years,  and  of  whom  one-half  must  be 
journeymen  who  have  passed  the  examination.'  The  examination 
must  show  that  the  apprentice  is  able  to  command  in  his  industry 
the  necessary  dexterity  and  ability  with  sufficient  certainty,  and  also 
that  he  is  in]formed  concerning  the  value,  preservation,  and  handling 
of  the  raw  materials  to  be  worked  with,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
good  and  bad  qualities.  The  procedure  of  the  examination  is 
determined  by  the  superior  administrative  authorities  with  the 
agreement  of  the  chamber  of  industry.  Bookkeeping  may  be 
required,  in  addition  to  the  above-stated  subjects.'  For  admission 
to  the  examination  the  apprentice  must  furnish  his  certificate  of 
apprenticeship,  and  the  certificate  of  attendance  on  an  improvement 
or  trade  school,  if  such  attendance  was  required  of  him.  The  exam- 
ining committee  note  the  passing  of  the  examination  on  the  appren- 
ticeship certificate  or  apprenticeship  letter,'  Its  chairman  may 
appeal  from  the  committee's  decision  to  the  chamber  of  industry.' 
The  State  central  authorities  may  amend  these  regulations  for  the 
journeyman's  examination,  but  may  not  lessen  the  requirements  for 
passing  it,  as  stated  above.*^ ' 

1 R.  O.  O.,  sec.  131c,  pp  427-429.  '  n>ld.^  seo.  18U,  p.  42(1 

>  Coelaoh,  pp.  239-240.  •  imd.,  seo.  131b,  pp.  42&-I27 

^  Dr.  Schoppacber  Handwerkefcammer  Sekretftr.  DoMeldorf.  ^  Ibid.,  sec.  131c,  pp.  427-429. 

« An  engiiieer  of  Fried.  Kmpp  A.  0.  •  Ibid.,  sec.132,  p.  429. 

^ R.  O.  O.,  sec  131,  pp.  424-425.  •Ibid.,  sec  139^,  p.  43i 
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If  an  apprentice  fail  to  pass  the  journeyman's  examination;  and 
the  examining  committee  regard  this  ae  the  fault  of  his  employeri 
the  apprentice  may  receive  supplementary  training  from  another 
employer,  and  the  former  employer  be  required  to  pay  for  his  pecu- 
niary loss.* 

By  national  law  (not  industrial  law)  all  those  who  pass  a  specified 
examination  in  any  branch  of  handwork  may  obtain  the  one-year 
Tolunteer  military  certificate.  This  examination  is  chiefly  theoreti- 
cal and  is  so  hard  that  a  young  man  passing  it  at,  for  example,  1 8  years 
of  age,  must  be  as  able  as  any  master  workman.*  Naturally,  but  few 
take  this  examination. 

If  too  many  apprentices  are  held  by  an  employer,  so  that  their 
training  is  endangered,  the  lower  administrative  authorities  may 
compel  the  dismissal  of  some,  and  Kmit  the  taking  on  of  more  than  a 
certain  number."  The  dismissed  apprentices,  if  their  contracts  be 
written,  may  demand  an  apprentice  certificate  and  damages  from 
their  employer.  The  national  senate  (Bundesrat)  may  further 
regulate  the  maximum  number  of  apprentices  that  may  be  held  in 
establishments  in  a  certain  branch  of  industry.  If  such  regulations 
are  not  made  by  the  Bundesrath,  they  may  be  made  by  the  several 
State  central  authorities.  So  far  as  these  authorities  have  not  legis- 
lated on  the  subject,  the  chambers  of  industry  and  guilds  may,  for 
those  only  who  are  under  their  charge  (i.  e.,  only  handworkers, 
ordinarily),  regulate  the  number  of  apprentices  permitted,*  In  1904, 
seven  years  after  these  provisions  became  law,  neither  the  Bundesrat 
nor  any  State  central  authorities  had  made  use  of  this  regulative 
power.*  Most  of  the  chambers  of  industry  have  done  so,  however, 
some  regulating  all  industries  alike,  and  some  making  special  regu- 
lations for  special  trades.*  Many  of  these  regulations  seem  too 
general  and  unsuited  to  varying  conditions  in  different  industries 
and  with  different  employers.^  How  they  have  worked  out  in 
practice  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  judge.*  Few  employers'  associations 
or  trades  unions  have  sought  to  regulate  the  maximum  number  of 
apprentices  in  their  trades.*  In  but  few  individual  cases  and  in  but 
few  trades  is  there  any  excess  of  apprentices  beyond  what  is  desirable. 
The  chamber  of  industry  reports  show  a  lack  of  journeymen  and 
apprentices  in  the  country  and  smaller  cities,  and  the  employment 
oflSces  show  a  great  lack  of  apprentices.  So  the  attempts  of  the 
chambers  of  industry  at  regulation  of  the  maximum  number  of 
apprentices  seem  to  be  on  the  whole  not  greatly  needed.** 


1  Handwerkskaznmer,  Mannheim.  •Coelscfa^  pp.  128-130. 

s  Oostav  ^oepper,  Sekretilr,  Handwerkskammer,  Coblenx.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  114, 127. 

»R.  O.  O.,  sec.  128,  pp.  417-418.  •Ibid.,  p.  130. 

*Jbld.,  see.  130,  p.  423.  'Ibid.,  pp.  124-126. 

»Erbebmigen  a.  a.  O.  S.,  in  Coeboh,  p.  119.  m  ibid.,  pp.  119, 121,  m. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  IVDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 


German  industrial  schools  took  their  rise  in  the  Sunday  afternoon 
and  evening  schools  which  had  existed  for  several  centuries  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  dating  back  in  one  Baltic  district  as  early  as 
1569.*  They  were  used  to  supplement  the  imperfect  general  educa- 
tion of  the  working  boys  and  girls.  Attendance  was  made  compulsory 
up  to  the  age  of  18  or  even  until  marriage,  but  this  provision  was  not 
enforced.  The  Sunday  afternoon  schools  were  at  first  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  religious  teaching,  but  later  they  became  general  continua- 
tion schools,'  concerned  merely  to  reiterate  the  lessons  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  with  perhaps  some  slight  advance.  Still  later  more 
and  more  industrial  and  commercial  training  crept  in,  as  also  into  the 
evening  schools.  The  schools  in  their  early  days  were  far  from  suc- 
cessful on  account  of  the  lack  of  rooms  in  which  to  meet  and  of  equip- 
ment, the  ill-assorted  nature  of  the  pupils,  and  incompetency  of  the 
teachers.  The  industrializing  of  many  of  these  schools  improved 
matters  somewhat,  but  the  fact  that  throughout  almost  all  Germany 
to-day  strong  attempts  are  being  made  to  abolish  evening  and  Sunday 
instruction  in  favor  of  day  instruction,  even  for  apprentices  at  work, 
indicates  that  the  drawbacks  were  serious.  Many  of  the  Sunday 
schools  gradually  differentiated  themselves  into  drawing,  trade,  com- 
mercial, mechanical,  and  art  schools.' 

In  Prussia  the  medieval  restrictions  on  trade  and  industry  were 
al>olished  and  industrial  freedom  (Gewerbefreiheit)  attained  in  1810, 
almost  half  a  century  previous  to  the  change  in  the  other  German 
States.*  Apprenticeship  declined  under  industrial  freedom  and  ex- 
tensive competition,  and  the  need  of  supplementary  means  of  training 
was  felt.  Industrial  improvement  schools '  were  established,  meet- 
ing evenings  and  Sundays  at  first,  and  these  struggled  on  until  the 
industrial  law  of  the  North  German  Union  in  1869  gave  localities  the 
right  to  require  compulsory  attendance  of  all  male  workmen  under  18 
years  of  age.^  In  1874  the  final  factor  of  success  was  added  in  annual 
Prussian  appropriations  and  an  official  statement  of  principles  for  the 
conduct  of  such  schools. 

1  Stdler,  If.  B.,  editor:  ContinuatloD  aohools  in  Bngfamd  and  Elsewhere.  Mancheeter,  1907,  oh.  8,  p.  520. 

•  SeeprafiMe. 

•  Spec  oon.  reps.,  toI.  33,  p.  13. 

4En«lkhBd.ofBdtio.  BdacatioiulPtoiphletNo.lt.  Comptilionr  Oeatlncwtien  Schools  in  Oermany 
1010,  pnkM. 

•  Eng.  Bd.  Bdac  Eduo.  Pamph.  18,  preface,  p.  8. 
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The  States  of  central  and  south  (jermany,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  German  nation,  felt  the  need  of  better  cultural  and  civic 
training  for  their  masses.  They  accordingly  established  general  im- 
provement schools,  whose  sessions  were  at  first  on  Sunday  and  in  the 
evenings.^  Bavaria  had  had  improvement  schools  with  compulsory 
attendance  for  both  boys  and  girls  since  1803.  The  new  schools  did 
not  succeed  very  well  until  the  curricula  were  remodeled  to  center 
around  the  vocations  of  the  pupils,'  and  the  schools  thus  became 
primarily  industrial  schools.  They  have  remained,  however,  more 
cultural  and  less  technical  than  the  Prussian  schools. 

From  the  early  general  Sunday  and  evening  schools,  and  the  indus- 
trial Sunday  and  evening  schools  which  became  diflFerentiated  from 
them,  or  were  established  in  the  light  of  their  example,  arose  during 
the  nineteenth  century  a  great  variety  of  industrial  schools  ranging 
from  the  improvement  schools  for  youthful  workers  to  the  highly 
advanced  and  scientific  technical  high  schools  (Technische  Hoch- 
schulen).*  The  majority  of  these  industrial  schools  were  established 
by  private  individuals,  guilds,  trade-unions,  merchants'  associa- 
tions, and  towns.^  This  fact,  and  the  loosely  united  condition  of  the 
German  States  during  most  of  this  development,  resulted  in  great 
diversity  in  the  types  of  schools  and  much  wasted  efi'ort.  The  nine- 
teenth century  was  preeminently  the  period  of  experimentation  in 
industrial  schools.  After  the  German  nation  was  founded  these 
schools,  stimulated  by  the  remarkable  industrial  and  commercial 
development,  went  forward  with  leaps  and  bounds.  But  they  are 
still  essentially  local  in  their  control  and  support,  and  there  is  not  as 
yet  a  unified  system  under  central  control.'  Indeed,  any  system  of 
industrial  schools  can  be  spoken  of,  as  in  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
only  in  the  most  general  way,  and  for  lack  of  a  better  term  to  indicate 
their  general  features  and  relations.  So  far  as  unity  exists,  it  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  National  and  of  the  State  Governments, 
and  to  the  forces  of  example  and  imitation,  these  latter  working 
largely  through  the  association  of  the  Grerman  industrial  school  men 
(Verband  deutscher  Grewerbeschulm&nner).* 

All  German  children  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  common 
school  (Volkschule),  or  an  accepted  substitute,  from  the  age  of  6  or  7 
to  that  of  14  years.^  This  common  school  is  much  like  our  own,  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  that  religion  is  given  a  prominent  place,  and  a  slight  fee 
is  charged;  it  is  divided  into  separate  classes,  though  with  equally 
good  teachers,  for  pupils  of  diflFerent  pecuniary  rank  (by  charging 
diflFerent  school  fees);  and  like  German  schools  in  general,  teaches 
fewer  subjects  than  we  do,  but  these  with  greater  thoroughness.  Some 

1  Sadler,  p.  518.  •  n>id. ,  pp.  1^10. 

*  Eng.  Bd.  EdncEduc    Pamph.  18,  preteoe,  pp.  8, 4.      *  n>id.,  pp.  15, 134. 

*  Spec.  ooDB.  reps.,  vol.  38,  pp.  1^16.  '  With  minor  exoeptloDi.  Ibid.,  p.  5. 


«n>id.,p.l8. 
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conunon  schools  offer  prevocational  work,  such  as  elementary  drawing 
and  work  in  paper,  basketry,  wood  and  iron  (for  boys),  sewing  and 
cooking  (for  girls)  At  his  tenth  year,  the  parents  of  a  boy  in  the 
common  school  must  decide  whether  he  is  to  continue  lus  schooling 
beyond  the  compulsory  attendance  in  that  school.  If  so,  he  will 
leave  the  common  schools  at  once  and  enter  one  of  a  number  of  types 
of  school  which  offer  themselves.  If  he  is  to  be  classically  trained 
(with  both  Greek  and  Latin)  he  will  enter  the  Progymnasium  for  its 
six-year  or  the  Gymnasium  for  its  nine-year  course.  If  his  training 
is  to  be  semiclassical  (including  Latin,  but  not  Greek),  the  Realpro- 
gymnasium  offers  him  a  six-year,  and  the  Realgymnasium  a  nine- 
year  course.  If  a  liberal  or  modem  training  is  desired,  he  will  enter 
the  Realschule  for  a  six-year  or  the  Ober-realschule  for  a  nine-year 
course.  Of  these,  in  turn,  all  the  nine-year  courses  admit  to  the  ap- 
propriate faculties  of  the  universities  and  to  the  technical  and  com- 
mercial high  schools.  The  six-year  courses  are  largely  attended  and 
completed,  for  the  reason  that  their  completion  (or  six  years  in  a  nine- 
year  school)  and  the  passage  of  an  examination  are  rewarded  by  the 
one-year  volunteer  army  certificate,  by  which  the  obligation  to  serve 
two  years  in  the  army  is  commuted  to  service  for  one  year  only,  as  a 
volunteer  and  with  the  chance  to  become  an  officer.^  These  courses 
are  also  prerequisite  to  entrance  into  many  of  the  higher  schools 
(habere  Schulen)  of  various  sorts,  commercial,  technical,  and  engi- 
neering. 

Of  distinctly  industrial  schools  there  is  a  great  body,  with  the  scien- 
tific technical  high  schools  at  the  sunomit.  These  schools  are  about 
the  equivalent  of  our  best  colleges  and  university  departments  of 
engineering  and  other  applied  sciences.  They  train  the  technical 
leaders  of  industry.  In  them,  probably  more  than  in  our  universi- 
ties, scientific  investigation  is  given  a  very  important  place.  Below 
them  stand  the  middle  technical  and  trade  schools,  of  which  there  are 
many  sorts:  Mining  schools  (Bergschulen),  building  schools  (Bauge- 
werkschulen),  textile  schools  (Textilschulen),  schools  of  machinery 
(Maschinenbauschulen),  and  other  schools  for  the  metal  industry, 
industrial  art  schools  (Eunstgewerbliche  Schulen),  and  other  lesser 
groups.*  These  middle  schools  are  of  two  main  types,  the  higher 
and  the  lower. 

The  higher  middle  technical  schools  are  designed  to  train  leaders 
of  industry,  but  with  a  less  thorough  preparation  than  that  offered 
by  the  technical  high  schools.  As  a  rule,  tliey  require  the  completion 
of  a  six-year  general  course,  such  as  secures  the  one-year  military 
certificate,  and  at  least  two  years  of  practical  work  in  the  student's 


>  Bep.  of  ttie  N.  J.  ConmUB.  on  Indus.  Bdnc,  1909,  p.  173. 
'  8p6C  ooDA.  reps.,  ToL  S3|  p.  8. 
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trade.'  They  are  probably  the  approximate  equivalent  of  our  teoh- 
nical  schools,  collies,  and  universities  of  less  exacting  standards. 
In  them  about  two-thirds  of  the  engineers  of  Germany  are  trained, 
only  about  one-third  coming  from  the  technical  high  schools.' 

The  lower  middle  technical  schools  are  designed  chiefly  for  the  train- 
ing of  practical  working  master  tradesmen,  technicians  ol  lower  grade, 
for  supplementary  training  of  foremen  (who  generally  rise  from  the 
ranks),  and  the  like.  They  require  for  entrance  several  years  prac- 
tice of  the  trade  to  be  stucUed  and  throughout  their  woric  emphasize 
the  practical  side.  In  Prussia,  the  technical  middle  schools,  hi^er 
and  lower,  are  more  fully  developed  than  in  south  Germany.  The 
industrial  art  schools  are  a  special  type,  in  that  they  train  those 
engaged  in  many  different  trades  and  industries  in  the  application 
of  art  and  of  design  to  their  several  trades. 

Of  all  those  engaged  in  industry,  only  a  smaU  minority  attend  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  schools.  Nor  in  these  schools  do  we  find 
sudi  great  differences  from  our  own  technical  schools  of  various 
grades.  It  is  in  the  industrial  schools  for  the  masses  of  woricers  that 
Germany  excels  and  with  respect  to  these  schods  that  we  have  most 
to  leam  from  heir.  These,  the  lower  industrial  schools,  are  of  two 
main  sorts,  day  trade  schools  and  improvement  schods.  The  rela- 
tions of  some  of  these  schools  to  each  other  and  to  other  schools  are 
often  exceedingly  close.  They  may  use  the  same  building,  have  the 
same  teachers,  and  the  same  management  and  support.  Where 
there  are  but  few  workshop  facilities  available,  or  where  the  improve- 
mmt  schools  utilize  workshops  also,  instruction  in  the  lower  trade 
schools  may  differ  but  little  from  that  of  the  improvement  schools, 
except  as  to  length.  But  throughout  Germany  the  attendance  at 
day  trade  schools  is  but  a  fraction  of  that  at  improvement  schools. 
This  is  because  few  boys  who  go  into  industry  as  ordinary  workmen 
can  afford  to  study  so  long  without  earning,  and  because  there  is 
ordinarily  no  necessity  for  so  doing  by  reason  of  the  training  to  be 
received  as  an  apprentice  and  in  industrial  improvement  schools. 
There  is  also,  as  we  shall  see,  serious  question  by  many  employers 
in  industry  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  schools  for  the  training  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  workers.  As  a  general  rule,  these  lower  day  trade 
schools  for  workmen  do  not  constitute  substitutes  for  apprenticeship  ; 
but  a  few  such  schools,  according  to  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,for  wrought- 
iron  workers,  machine  builders,  joiners,  weavers,  plumbo^,  etc., 
do  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship.' 

The  type  of  school  which  supplies  the  great  bidk  of  the  training  of 
the  mass  of  workers,  supplementary  to  the  training  derived  from  th«r 

>  Kenchensteiner,  0«org.  Three  Lectons  on  Vocatiena  Tndnliig;  dflUimd  to  Amvioa  under  ttie 
audioes  of  the  Nat.  800.  Promot.  Indus.  Bdoc.,  1911,  p.  39. 

*  Spec.  cons,  reps.,    38,  p.  277. 

*  Keraobensteiner:  Three  Lectores,  etc.,  p.  38. 
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work  itself,  is  the  industrial  improvement  school  (gewerbliche  Fort- 
bildungsschule).  In  this  school  the  majority  of  workers  receive 
their  first  and  only  industrial  training  imparted  by  any  school.  Ger- 
man improvement  schools  are  now  of  three  forms:  General,  industrial, 
and  commercial  (allgemeine,  gewerbliche,  and  kaufmannische). 
These  schools,  as  we  have  seen  above,*  were  originally  all  general 
schools  and  of  a  type  which  aimed  merely  to  continue  and  perhaps 
slightly  expand  the  common  school  training.  Such  schools  are  now 
becoming  a  less  and  less  important  part  of  all  Fortbildungsschulen 
and  are  also  adding  new  subjects  to  their  curricula,  as  civics,  hygiene, 
studies  of  transportation,  etc.  Their  organization  varies  from  place 
to  place.  In  some  important  cities  there  is  no  such  school,  and  such 
few  general  classes  as  are  held  are  a  part  of  the  industrial  improve- 
ment school.  The  recent  great  growth  of  the  industrial  schools  is  a 
striking  fact-  Those  youths  engaged  in  industry  attend  the  industrial, 
and  those  in  commerce,  the  commercial  improvement  school;  whether 
attendance  is  compulsory  or  voluntary,  youths  naturally  attend  the 
schools  organized  for  their  type  of  occupation. 

The  relative  importance  of  day  trade  schools,  of  improvement 
schools,  and  of  the  various  types  of  improvement  schools,  is  indicated 
by  the  following  figures.  There  were  in  Germany,  in  1906,  about 
130,000  pupils  in  general  improvement  schools;  206,000  in  industrial 
improvement  schools  (including  some  called  trade  improvement 
schools — fachliche  Fortbildungsschulen);  40,000  in  (day)  trade 
schools;  53,000  in  commercial  schools;  67,000  in  agricultural  schools; 
71,000  in  girls'  general  continuation  schools;  and  23,000  in  girls' 
trade  schools.' 

By  the  National  Industrial  Law,  established  in  1891,  compulsorj^ 
attendance  was  provided  for,  and  the  improvement  schools  thus 
greatly  prospered.    This  law  provides  as  follows: 

The  undertakers  of  industry  must  allow  to  their  workers  under  18  years  of  age  who 
attend  an  institution  for  instruction  recognized  by  the  community  authorities  or  by 
the  State  as  an  improvement  school  the  necessary  time  for  this  purpose,  as  specified 
by  the  appropriate  authorities. .  The  instruction  may  be  on  Sunday  only  when  the 
hours  of  instruction  are  so  set  that  the  pupils  are  not  hindred  by  them  from  attending 
the  chief  religious  service,  or  a  service  of  their  confession  especially  established  for 
them  with  the  consent  of  the  religious  authorities.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Institutions  in  which 
instruction  in  woman's  hand  and  house  work  is  given  are  improvement  schools  in  the 
intention  of  these  regulations. 

A  community  or  a  wider  imion  of  commimities  (Kommunalverbandes)  may,  by 
national  statutory  regulations,  so  far  as  regulations  are  not  established  by  the  separate 
States,  require  the  attendance  at  an  improvement  school  of  male  workers  under  18 
years,  as  well  as  of  female  commercial  clerks  (Handlungsgehilfen)  and  female  appren- 
tices  under  18  years.  In  the  same  manner  the  necessary  regulations  may  be  made  for 
the  enforcing  of  this  obligation.    In  special,  regulations  may  be  made  by  statutory 

1  KeiBchensteliier:  Three  Lectures,  etc.,  pp.  1^.       *  Sadlar:  Continoatioii  Schools,  oh.  18,  table  U. 
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provisionfl  to  insure  a  regular  school  attendance,  as  well  as  to  regulate  the  duties  of 
parents,  guardians,  and  employers;  these  regulations  and  suitable  deportment  may 
be  enforced  in  the  improvement  school .  Those  individuals  are  freed  from  the  statutory 
obligation  to  attend  an  improvement  school  who  attend  a  guild  or  other  improvement 
or  trade  school,  so  for  as  the  instruction  of  these  schools  is  recognized  by  the  higher 
administrative  authorities  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  that  of  the  general  improve- 
ment schools.^ 

The  several  German  States  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  full 
regulation  of  their  school  affairs  and  so  the  above  national  law  has 
no  compulsory  force  and  is  permissive  only.'  Great  results  have, 
notwithstanding,  followed  it;  for  in  those  States  which  have  no  law 
regulating  improvement  schools  the  national  law,  in  conjimction 
with  local  ordinances,  has  in  many  localities  provided  compulsory 
attendance.  The  national  law,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  pro- 
vided imder  it  for  some  schools,  has  also  served  as  an  example  to  the 
States,  and  has  stimulated  them  also  to  legislate  for  compulsory 
attendance.  On  the  basis  of  the  national  law  and  local  ordinance, 
where  such  local  ordinance  exists,  employers  must  allow  time  for  the 
school  attendance  even  of  those  workers  who  attend  volxmtarily.* 
The  national  law  further  provides  that  in  localities  where  a  trade 
school  recognized  by  the  State  or  communal  authorities  exists  the 
obligation  of  the  employer  to  insure  time  to  his  youthful  workers  to 
attend  a  school  recognized  as  an  improvement  school  (as  sec.  120 
above)  applies  to  such  trade  schools  also.*  The  manager  (Gresch&fts- 
inhaber)  must  hold  his  apprentices  and  journeymen  imder  18  years 
to  attendance  on  the  improvement  and  trade  schools  and  must  watch 
over  their  attendance.  These  provisions  (in  sees.  120  and  139c)  are 
enforceable  against  employers  or  parents  by  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
20  marks  ($4.80),  or  in  case  of  inability  to  pay,  by  imprisonment,  not 
to  exceed  three  days  for  each  infringement.* 

Almost  all  the  States  have  legislated  on  the  subject  of  the  improve- 
ment schools,  and  their  main  requirements  in  1909  are  set  forth  in 
the  accompanying  table. 


1  R.  O.  O.,  sec.  lao,  pp.  880-384. 

s  Baar,  Ewald:  Die  deuUche  Fortbildung$9ekuU  im  Jahre  1909,  p.  U 
*  R.  G.  O.,  sec.  120,  notes,  p.  383.  (Hoffman  edition.) 
4  Ibid.,  sec.  139i,  pp.  482-3. 
•Ibid.,  sec.  loO,  4.  pp.  503-i. 
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Oerman  State  laws  on  compuUory  attendance  at  improvement  schools  (1909).^ 


mate  population 


pproxi- 
(1906). 


Mtnfmiiim  atteiKi&no8 
compulsory  tor  boys. 


Minimum  attendance 
compulsory  for  girls. 


Remarks. 


(37,000,000). 


Bayada  

(6,fi00,000). 


Saxony  

(4,fi00,000.) 


Wurttembcrg. 
(2,300,000) 


Baden  

(2,000,000) 


(1,200,000) 


Meoklenburg-Schwerln  * 

(625,000) 


For  3  ytars,  2  or  3  hours 
a  week,  In  Sunday 
school;  or  in  Improye- 
ment  school,  where 
the  community  so 
chooses. 

For  3  years,  2  or  3  hours 
a  week. 


For  2  years,  2  hours  a 
week,  40  weeks  a  year. 
If  community  be  ex- 
cused from  establish- 
ment of  an  imnrove- 
ment  school,  then  3 
years  in  Sunday 
school. 


For  2  years,  2  hours  a 
week. 


For  3  years,  4  hours  a 
week,  4  or  6  months. 


In  cities  for  handworker 
apprentices,  through 
their  apprenticesh^). 


Mecklenburg-Strelitz  *. . 
(103,000) 


Base- Weimar. 
(388.000) 


For  2  years,  twice  a 
week  at  least  in 
winter;  not  over  6 
hours  a  week. 


Oldenburg*  . 

(438,000) 

Brunswick 
(485,000) 


12 
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Saxe-Meiningen. 

(260,000.) 

Saze-Altenburg. 
(206,000.) 


For  2  years,  4  hours  a 
week. 

For  2  years;  fdU  year,  2 
hours  a  week,  or  4  or 
5  months,  4  hours  a 
week. 


Same  as  for  boys. 


Only  by  community 
aotton;  than  not  over 
2  years. 

Same  as  for  boys  


For  1  year.. 


A  community  may  es- 
tablish an  improve- 
ment school  for  girls. 


A  community  may  re- 

3uire  attendance  for 
years  up  to  6  hours 
a  week. 


Same  as  for  boys. 


A  community  may  es- 
lish  an  improve- 
ment school  for  girls. 


In  Poeen  and  West 
Prussia,  the  minister 
of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry may  make  at- 
tendance compulsory. 


40^(^Bunder^years 
in  commerce  and  In- 
dustry ,  must  establish 
an  industrial  improve- 
ment school,  and  such 
boys  must  attend  it 
for  3  years,  280  hours  a 
year  (may  be  4  years 
for  special  trades). 

A  community  may  re- 
quire compulsory  at- 
tendance 01  both  sexes 
through  their  18th 
year  at  industrial  or 
commercial  school. 


Industrial  schools  to 
have  courses  for  3 
years  or  more,  8  hours 
a  week. 


Attandanoe  through 
compulsory  term  in 
whiai  18th  birthday 
is  reached.  Compul- 
sion may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  State, 
for  Improvement 
schools  not  public  in- 
stttutfons.  and  single 
groups  of  industries, 
on  motion  of  — 
concerned. 


1  Compiled  fh>m  data  in  Baar,  pp.  3-82. 

•  No  law,  except  for  miners.  5irational  industrial  law  thus  in  force  for  miners  (sees.  120,  1391,  142, 150). 
Section  120  permit9  localities  to  require  attendance. 

•  State  approval  necessary  to  establishment  of  local  compulsioii. 

•  Law  reiterates  national  industrial  law. 

•No  law.  National  industrial  law  thus  in  foroa. 
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Oerman  State  law$  on  comptdsory  atUndana  at  improvemmU  ttAools  {1909) — Oontinued. 


 ,  approx 

mate  population  (1906). 


ICtnimom  attendanoe 
compulaory  lor  boys. 


Minimum  attendanoe 
compulaory  for  girls. 


Remarks.  • 


Saxe-Cobuig-Gotha . 
(242,000.) 


Anhalti  

(328,000.) 

Scbwartxbnrg  -  Bonders- 
baosen. 
(85.000.) 


SohiTBfsbiiig-  R  n  d  o 
8tadt.s 

(97,000.) 


Coborg:  For  2  years, 
winter  months,  2 
hours  a  week.  Sach- 
sen  -  Ootha:  For  3 
years,  2  boors  a  week 
through  the  year,  or 
4  boors  a  week  for  4 
or  6  months. 


Coborg:  A  commonltT 
may  require  compul- 
sory attendanoe  for  2 
years.  Sachsen-Go- 
tha:  A  oommunltv 
may  reqolre  compul- 
Bory  attendance. 


Similar  to  law  of  Prus- 
sia. 


For  2  years,  4  hours  a 
week  (in  sjpeclal  cases, 
3  hours),  4  to  6 
months. 


A  community  may  es- 
tablish an  improve- 
ment school  for  girls 
and  require  attend- 
a  n  c  e  (compulsfon 
may  be  limited  to 
those  in  industry). 


A  community  may  re* 
quire  attendance  for  2 
or3  yean. 


Rents  (senfor  line*) . 
(70,000.) 

Reoss,  Qunior  line) . 
(145,000.) 


If  superior  school  au- 
thorities so  decide, 
for  2  years,  2  hours  a 
week  through  the 
year,  or  4  hours  a 
week  for  6  months. 


A  community  may  es- 
tablish an  improve- 
ment-school for  girts. 


,000.) 


Sohaomburg-Lippe  * . 
(45,000.) 


Waldeok.... 
(69,000.) 

LObeck  

(106,000.) 


Bremen  

(208,000.) 


For  2  years,  4  boors  a 
week. 

For  all  apprentices 
through  Iheir  appren- 
ticeship; all  the  year  8 
hours  a  week,  or  win- 
ter months  alone  12 
hours  a  week.  For 
commercial  appren- 
tices and  clerks 
through  their  ei^t- 
eenth  year. 

For  3  years  (no  mini- 
mum; 4  to  6  hours  a 
week  maximum);  un- 
skilled workers  ex- 
cepted. 


Hamburg*  

(875,000.) 

Alsace-Lorraine*. 

(1,810,000.) 


1  No  law  except  for  miners;  national  industrial  law  thu)  in  force  for  miners  (sees.  120,  1391,  142,  150). 
Sectfon  120  permits  localities  to  require  attendance. 
>  Law  reiterates  natfonal  Industrial  law. 
*No  law.  National  Industrial  law  thos  in  force. 

Where  no  law  on  the  subject  exists  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Industrial  Law,  as  stated  above,  permit  compulsory  attendance  to  be 
required  by  any  community  wishing  it.  Some  States  have  reiterated 
the  substance  of  the  permission  of  the  national  law.  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, Wurttemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-C!oburg-Gotha,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
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and  Waldeck  require  all  bojs  in  industry  or  commerce,  and  not  other- 
wise as  well  educated,  to  attend  improvement  school  (in  some  few 
cases  Sunday  schook)  for  two  to  three  years  after  their  compulsory 
attendance  at  common  school  has  ended;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Reuss  Jungere  Idnie,  Lubeck,  and  Bremra  make  similar  but  variously 
qualified  requirements.  Only  a  few  States  require  girls  to  attend 
improvement  (or  Sunday)  schools — ^Bavaria,  Wurttemberg,  Baden, 
and  Saxe-Meiningen  (Sadler  says  also  Waldeck  and  parts  of  Prussia).^ 
As  a  rule,  the  compulsion  is  for  attendance  on  a  general  improvement 
school,  tliougfa  sometimes  on  an  industrial  or  conmaercial  school. 
Those  are  excepted  from  the  requirement  who  are  receiving  at  least 
an  equivalent  education  otherwise.  Attendance  at  a  school  approved 
as  a  substitute  for  the  improvement  school  frees  ordinarily  from  the 
obligation  to  attend  that  school.  For  a  summarized  statement  of 
the  extent  of  improvement  schools  let  us  take  that  of  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner: 

In  Bouth  Gennany  there  is  no  city  or  town,  however  small,  without  one  audi  sdiool 
at  least  for  all  boys.  In  north  Gennany  the  great  industrial  town  of  Essen  is  the  only 
larger  town  in  which  such  a  school  is  wanting  * 

The  industrial  improvement  schools  are  generally  not  to  be  called 
trade  schools.*  Few  of  them,  the  country  through,  have  many  work- 
shops, and  none  or  practically  none  of  them  attempt  to  act  as  substi- 
tutes for  apprenticeship.  They  are  technical  schools,  seeking  to 
impart  the  "why"  and  "how"  of  the  trades,  or  part  technical,  part 
general  schools.  We  shall  see  more  fully  in  the  succeeding  chapters 
of  what  nature  these  schools  are  and  what  results  they  are  accom- 
plishing. Throughout,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  these  schools 
merely  supplement,  and  aim  merely  to  supplement,  the  training 
received  in  apprenticeship,  even  tiiough  this  service  be  highly 
important. 

After  the  industrial  schools  of  various  types  had  been  established 
the  State  followed  the  example  of  the  individuals  and  groups  who  had 
founded  them  and  founded  or  aided  in  the  foimding  of  similar  schools 
and  obtained  year  by  year  more  and  more  control  over  all  these 
schools.  This  was  largely  done  by  means  of  providing  subsidies  for 
the  industrial  schools,  to  obtain  which  they  must  meet  certain  require- 
ments wiih  regard  to  grade  and  kind  of  work  and  the  like,  and  submit 
to  certain  supervision.  Inspectors  enforce  the  State  requirements. 
Thus  the  State  tends  to  unify  and  standardize  these  schools,  as  well 
as  to  add  greatly  to  their  available  fimds.  Certain  modes  of  support 
are  typical,  though  particular  arrangements  vary  greatly  from  place 

1  seller,  ch.  18,  p.  517. 

*  Keraohansteiner.  Three  Leotores,  etc.,  p.  9.  Essen  has  had  a  yolantary  industrial  Improvement  school 
since  1846.  In  1910;  at  request  of  the  guflds,  this  was  made  a  compulsory  school. 

•  Certainly  not  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term;  see  preflace. 
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to  place  and  school  to  school.  Distinctly  local  schools  are  usually 
supported  chiefly  by  the  community  with  aid  from  State  subsidies 
(except,  usually,  in  case  of  improvement  schools),  while  guilds,  asso- 
ciations, and  unions  often  contribute  lesser  amounts  (though  in  some 
cases  a  large  share).  The  higher  schools  receive  usually  large  State 
support  on  account  of  their  service  to  a  wide  district.  The  boards  of 
directors  include  in  inost  cases  representatives  of  the  industries  con- 
cerned, or  some  of  them  (usually  guild  members),  city  officials,  and 
representatives  of  any  other  contributors. 

The  State  administration  and  supervision  has  been  vested  both 
under  departments  or  ministries  of  education  and  those  for  conunerce 
and  industry.  The  result  of  many  experiments  and  repeated  changes 
IS  in  most  cases  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  schools  by  a  different 
body  from  that  set  over  the  other  schools  and  one  representing  the 
interests  of  industry.  Only  thus,  it  was  found,  could  the  indus- 
trial schools  be  kept  from  becoming  academic,  true  to  their  name  and 
purpose,  and  be  made  practical  and  adjusted  to  the  changing  needs 
of  industry.  Cooperation,  in  the  form  of  assistance  and  advice,  of 
the  educational  authorities  was  found  essential,  however,  to  efficient 
operation  of  the  schools,  and  this  is  now  usual.^ 

Industrial  schools  for  girls  and  women  are  still  greatly  lacking. 
Housekeeping  schools  and  schools  training  for  women's  industries,  as 
millinery,  dressmaking,  etc.,  and  for  domestic  service,  are  found  in 
many  places.  Commercial  schools  are  one  of  the  most  numerous 
classes  of  schools  for  girls,  while  general  improvement  schools  exist 
in  many  places.  The  present  tendencies  toward  more  improvement 
schools  for  girls  are  directed  more  toward  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial than  of  industrial  schools.  There  is  probably  to-day  greater 
need  in  Germany  for  industrial  schools  for  girls  and  appropriate  com- 
pulsory attendance  on  them  than  for  any  other  advance  in  industrial 
education. 

1  Spec.  cons,  reps.,  vol.  33,  pp.  137, 138;  Rep.  N.  J.  Commis.  Indus.  Educ.,  p.  176;  Baar,  pp.  3-«2. 


CHAPTER  IX, 


THE  nrDTTSTBIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  HAKBITBO. 

Hamburg,  a  city  of  some  802,000  population  (1905)  and  one  of 
the  chief  ports  of  the  world,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
River.  Originally  a  member  of  the  Hanse  imion,  the  city  is  now 
one  of  the  constitutent  States  of  the  Empire,  as  the  proud  name 
of  freie  und  Hansa  Stadt  Hamburg  gives  evidence.  Primarily  com- 
mercial, and,  because  of  its  location  and  tariff-free  portion  of  the 
harbor,  a  great  port  for  transshipment;  it  is  now  beginning  also  to 
see  the  growth  of  a  thriving  industrial  life.  The  chief  groups  of 
industries,  with  approximate  numbers  of  workers  engaged  in  each, 
are:  Machine  industries  (22,000);  foodstuffs  (8,900);  metal  working 
(6,700)  (machine  and  metal  working  industries  include  about  10,000 
engaged  in  shipbuilding);  wood  working  (6,600);  clothing  (5,800); 
book  printing  and  type  casting  (4,400);  leather  (4,200); 'fine  lingerie 
(2,900);  cleaning  industries  (2,900);  forest  products,  fats,  soaps, 
oils,  etc.  (2,700);  building  (2,500);  chemical  industries  (2,200); 
painting,  lacquering,  etc.  (2,000).* 

Until  recent  years  there  were  a  number  of  guild  industrial  schools 
in  Hamburg,  and  a  few  of  these  still  sm^ve,  the  guilds  concerned 
requiring  and  enforcing  the  attendance  of  the  apprentices  under 
them.  But  for  the  most  part,  as  the  city  has  extended  its  activities 
in  the  field  of  industrial  education,  the  guild  schools  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  city  and  now  constitute  a  part  of  the  pubUc 
system  of  industrial  schools.  This  change  has  been  satisfactory  to 
Uie  guilds  as  to  all  others  concerned.' 

The  chamber  of  industry  was  established  in  1903  and  still  con- 
tinues theoretical  master  courses  (Meister-kurse).*  There  were  in 
1910  13  such  courses  for  different  industries  and  groups,  each  includ- 
ing about  30  independent  handworkers  and  journeymen  (who  must 
be  24  years  old).  The  purpose  of  these  courses  in  the  improvement 
of  handworkers  in  general,  and  especially  the  preparation  of  yoimg 
handworkers  for  the  master's  examination  (Meisterprdfung).  The 
courses  meet  ordinarily  week-day  evenings  from  8  to  10  o'clock,  and 
the  whole  course  includes  at  least  40  hours  of  class  work.  The 
teachers  are  taken  from  higher  schools,  and  thus  are  above  the 
ordinary  grade.    They  are  assigned  classes  in  related  industries  so 

1  Total  84.374.    Yahresberiekt  der  Hamhurgitehen  Oewerbekammer fUr  1910,  pp.  76-^1. 

Dr.  Rudolf  OOmandt,  a  director  of  the  Hamburg  Oewerbekammer. 
>  Yahresberieht  Oewerbekammer,  1910.  Anbang,  pp.  6-40. 
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far  as  possible,  that  each  may  adapt  himself  to  the  special  needs  of 
that  group  of  industries.  The  subjects  treated  are  industrial  book- 
keeping, notes,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.  (Wechseellehre),  industrial 
calculation  (of  costs,  etc.),  and  law  (the  chief  provisions  of  the  in- 
dustrial law,  of  the  industrial  insurance  laws,  of  the  law  of  associa- 
tions, and  of  other  laws  especially  applicable  to  handworkers).  The 
attendance  on  these  courses  in  1910  was  390,  from  15  different 
industries  (with  only  4  per  cent  of  absences).* 

Since  1906  the  chamber  of  industry  has  established  also  practical 
master  courses.*  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  not  the  training 
of  journeymen  to  become  masters,  nor  any  elementary  training  at 
all,  but  rather  the  education  and  practice  of  masters  in  the  latest 
developments  in  their  respective  industries.  This  includes  training 
in  the  use  and  desirability  of  the  most  modem  machines,  simple 
investigations  of  materials,  technical,  scientific,  and  industrial  art 
lectures  and  practice  to  give  an  up-to-date  viewpoint,  and  the  like. 
There  were  25  courses  for  14  industries  in  1910.  A  few  titles  of 
chtsses  are:  Concrete  construction  (2  classes),  investigation  of  baker's 
materials,  large  scale  production  of  shoes,  automatic  welding  and 
cuttmg  of  metals  (4  classes).  These  classes  usually  meet  Sunday 
morning  from  8  to  12,  or  week-day  evenings  from  6  to  11.  The 
total  number  of  class  hours  averages  about  32  for  each  course.  The 
teachers  are  engineers,  architects,  chemists,  painters,  and  other 
experts.  The  attendance  in  1910  was  295,  the  men  ranging  in  age 
from  25  to  60,  and  averaging  perhaps  35  to  42  years.'  The  interest 
of  the  participants  was  very  great,  promising  important  results  on 
industry. 

The  city  of  Hamburg  has  what  may  truly  be  called  a  system  at 
industrial  schools,  fairly  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  It  includes 
the  following: 

(1)  A  building  trades  school  (Baugewerkschule)  with  department 
for  underground  construction. 

(2)  A  technikum  or  technical  school,  including  (a)  a  higher  machine 
builder's  school  (hohere  Maschinenbauschule),  (6)  a  higher  school  for 
construction  of  ship  machines  (hdhere  Schule  fUr  Schiffsmaschinen- 
bau),  (c)  a  higher  shipbuilder's  school  (hShere  Schiffbauschule),  (d) 
a  higher  electrical  school  (hdhere  Schule  fiir  Elektrotechnik),  and  (e) 
a  school  for  ship's  engineers  (Schiffingenieurschule) . 

(3)  An  industrial  art  school  (Kunstgewerbeschule) . 

1  The  courses  cost  about  4,108.77  marks  (1066.34),  of  which  about  half  (2,067  m.)  came  from  fees  of  5 
marks  per  participant.  Yahrebericht  Ctewerbekaimner,  1910,  Anhang,  p.  39. 
I  Yahresbericht  Gewer bftkam  mer,  1910,  Anhang,  pp.  41-74. 

*  The  total  cost  hi  1910  was  14,248.79  marks  (33,419.67),  of  which  2,114  marks  ($507.36)  was  met  by  fees. 
The  balance  was  paid  by  the  chamber  of  industry  from  funds  furnished  by  the  city  for  the  promotion  of 
industry.  The  average  costs  (in  excess  of  toea)  were:  For  each  course,  $116.49;  for  each  partio^Mnt, 
$9.87;  for  each  class  hour,  $3.65.  Yahresbericht  Oewerbekammer,  1910,  Anhang,  p.  78, 74^ 
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(4)  A  wagon  builders'  sdiool  (Wagenbauschule). 
(6)  A  day  industrial  school. 

(6)  Eleyen  evening  and  Sunday  industrial  schools. 

(7)  Eight  commercial  improvement  schools. 

(8)  An  improvement  school  for  girl  and  women  clerks. 

I  visited  all  of  the  above  schools  except  the  last  2,  and  including  2 
of  the  11  evening  and  Sunday  schools. 

The  building  trades  school  is  a  day  technical  school  of  middle  grade, 
preparing  the  graduates  of  its  two  and  one-half  year  courses  for  tech- 
nical positions,  or  in  connection  with  practical  training,  for  positions 
as  master  builders.  It  has  no  shops;  drawing,  mathematics,  and 
design  are  prominent  in  its  curricula.  Many  of  its  students  attend 
only  during  the  winter  half  year,  working  at  their  trade  during  the 
summer,  as  shown  by  the  attendance  of  146  students  in  summer  term 
1909,  but  406  in  the  winter  term  of  1909-10.* 

The  technikum  is  a  type  of  the  middle  technical  schools  which 
train  about  two-thirds  of  the  German  engineers.'  For  entrance  *  the 
military  volunteer  certificate  must  be  possessed,  involving  the  com- 
pletion of  six  years'  work  in  a  secondary  school,*  and  two  years  of 
practical  work;  or  certain  other  equivalents.  The  subjects  taught 
are  similar  to  those  in  technical  coU^es  in  the  United  States.  The 
courses  last  but  two  years;  but  since  the  students  are  allowed  only 
the  short  vacations  usual  in  industry,  since  they  have  all  had  prac- 
tical experience,  and  thus  are  given  no  shopwork,  and  since  thdr 
practical  training  enables  them  to  grasp  the  theoretical  with  the 
minimum  of  difficulty,  this  period  proves  sufficient  to  turn  out  well- 
equipped  men.  During  the  school  year  1909-10  an  average  of  326 
students  attended  the  technikum.  The  cost  of  this  school  to  the 
city,  on  account  of  the  high'  salaries  of  the  necessarily  very  well- 
equipped  teachers,  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  city  schools.*  The  grad- 
uates are  quite  uniformly  able  to  secure  good  positions. 

The  industrial  art  school  seeks,  in  its  day  classes,  to  train  in  draw- 
ing, painting,  sculpturing,  and  the  like,  and  in  industrial  design, 
primarily  those  persons  engaged  in  industry  who  have  completed 
their  apprenticeship,  and  also  apprentices.  There  are  both  day  and 
evening  classes.  Some  classes  adapted  to  special  trades  are  those  in 
interior  architecture,  glass  painting,  etching,  bookbinding,  photo- 
graphy, embroidery,  and  weaving.  Much  of  the  students'  work  was 
excSlent,  especially  the  artistic  hand  bookbinding.  That  it  is  prac- 
tical is  attested  by  their  ability  to  secure  good  positions. 

1  Programm  ier  StaaOkhin  Baugewerktchuie  flbeftteu  ttntf  Tiifhuv,  m  fiismMtrf;  and  BtrUM  Mcr^M 
atMjiahx  1900-10. 

*8taatlkk€t  Technikum  Hamburg:  Programm;  and  Berieht  Wter  dot  SdnOifoJur  1900-10, 
s  Except  for  the  Ship  Engineer's  Sohool. 
«Cf.  di.  8,  p.  79. 

*I600  ta  1000  per  student  per  jMT.  Herr  Proben,  Technftnin. 
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The  wagon  builder's  school  is  a  small  day  school,  in  which  about  a 
score  of  journeymen  and  master  wagon  builders  receive  technical 
instruction  for  a  year  each.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  become 
designers,  masters,  and  foremen.  The  trade  instruction  is  imparted 
by  a  master  wagon  builder;  while  instructors  not  masters  in  the 
trade  teach  free-hand  drawing  and  other  less  specialized  subjects. 
The  school  has  now  been  in  existence  for  25  years,  and  according  to 
Herr  Behncke,  its  head  teacher,  is  so  successful  that  in  the  fall  of  1911 
a  similar  school  for  smiths  was  to  be  opened.^ 

The  day  industrial  school  and  chief  Sunday  and  eyening  industrial 
school  occupy  the  same  large  building,  centrally  located,  where  are 
also  the  technikum,  building  trades  school,  and  industrial  art  museum 
Classes  are  held  during  the  daytime,  evenings,  and  Sunday  morning. 
These  two  schools  consist  of  14  trade  schools  for  20  trades,  attendance 
at  which  is  compulsory  for  apprentices  of  guild  members,  and  of 
classes  for  voluntary  attendance.  The  trade  schools,  in  the  winter 
term  1909-10,  included  2,381  students,  chiefly  apprentices,  while  the 
voluntary  classes  included  1,618  students  (1,186  apprentices,  287  jour- 
neymen, and  145  others).  The  subjects  taught  are  almost  all  techni- 
cal, and  there  are  but  few  workshops.  Trade  drawing  is  taught  sepa- 
rately for  17  trades,  and  similar  specialization  of  other  subjects  is  the 
rule.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  varies  from  5i  to 
over  9  for  voluntary  pupils,  and  3  to  18  (the  latter  for  painters  and  lac- 
querers),  with  an  average  of  about  8  for  the  compulsory  trade  schools.' 

The  so-called  small  industrial  schools  are  scattered  through  the 
city  in  10  common-school  buildings.*  They  include  evening  and 
Sunday  schools  with  special  courses  for  the  several  trades;  appren- 
tice trade  schools,  attendance  on  which  is  enforced  on  their  appren- 
tices by  guilds  and  guild  members  concerned;  and  incidentally, 
classes  for  common-school  boys  in  free-hand  geometrical  and  pro- 
jective drawing.  A  total  of  3,560  pupils  attend  all  these  schools 
(winter,  1909-10).  Only  apprentices  and  other  youthful  workers  are 
accepted  as  pupils,  except  in  the  drawing  classes  for  school  boys. 

The  evening  and  Simday  schools  are  attended  volimtarily  and 
oflfer  six  hours  of  instruction  weekly,  from  7  to  9  one  evening  a  week, 
and  from  8.30  to  12.30  Sunday  morning.  The  subjects  offered  are: 
German,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping  and  law,  writing,  study  of  geo- 
metrical forms,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  free-hand  drawing, 
geometrical  drawing  and  projection,  and  trade  drawing  for  builders, 
machine  builders,  electricians,  wrought-iron  workers  (Schlosser)  ^ 

1  lAkrpUtn  ier  StaatUeken  Wagenboiuchitle  tu  Hamlmr$;  and  Ltkrplan  dtr  DeuUeken  SdhsMoeMi  <• 

Hamburg. 

>  StaaOkike  HauptgewerbaekuU,  Tagetgewefhetehttiet  und  WagenbausekuU  m  HamimTg.  Berkkt,  igOB-tOi. 

*  StaatUehe  GttoerbetekvUn  BUmarkttratse  uwf.  zu  Hdmburg,  Berk^,  1909-10. 

« A  hard  word  to  translate.  Not  "locksmith  "  as  ordinarily  rendered,  but  represeating  one  engacad  ia  a 
roughly  defined  range  of  operations,  between  the  smith  and  the  machinist,  concerned  perhaps  as  much 
with  wrou^t-iron  as  with  anything  else. 
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plumbers,  and  machinists.  What  these  smaller  schools  lack,  their 
pupils  can  supplement  by  added  work  in  the  chief  industrial  schools 
(161  did  so  in  1909-10). 

The  trade  schools,  like  those  in  the  chief  industrial  school,  have 
been  established  only  when  the  cooperation  of  the  chamber  of  industry 
and  of  the  guild  or  guilds  concerned  could  be  secured.  The  school 
authorities  and  the  guilds  agreed  on  a  cuniculiun,  and  the  guilds 
enforce  attendance  of  their  apprentices  throughout  their  apprentice- 
ship, being  aided  in  this  by  the  chamber  of  industry.*  Eight  hours 
of  instruction  are  given  weekly;  four  hours  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
four  hours  on  two  evenings  from  6  to  8  (for  wrought-iron  workers), 
or  on  one  afternoon  from  3  to  7  (for  plumbers).  There  are  two  of 
these  schools,  one  for  wrought-iron  workers  (Schlosser)  including  447 
pupils  (in  winter  1909-10)  in  four  different  buildings,  and  one  for 
plumbers  and  related  trades,  having  686  pupils  in  the  one  building. 
The  subjects  taught  in  the  ironworkers'  school  are  drawing,  study 
of  industry  (Gewerbekunde),  arithmetic,  business  composition,  book- 
keeping, and  civics  (BOrgerkunde),  all  taught  with  special  reference 
to  the  trade. 

The  curriculum  of  the  apprentice  trade  school  of  the  plumbers  and 
related  trades,  which  is  typical  of  that  of  the  other  trade  schools, 
includes  four  years  of  work,  so  arranged,  however,  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  complete  apprenticeship  in  three  years  and  thus 
may  no  longer  be  required  to  attend.    The  scheme  is  as  follows: 

CitrHculum  of  the  apprentice  trade  school  of  the  plumbers  and  related  trades. 


Number  of  houn  weekly. 


Subjects. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
yearv 

Fourth 
year. 

4 

1 

2 
1 

4 

1 
2 
1 

4 

2 

6 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Civics  

The  drawing  so  prominent  in  the  course  includes  geometrical 
drawing  and  projection  the  first  year,  and  after  that  trade  drawing 
exclusively.  The  study  of  industry  includes  a  great  variety  of  data 
calctdated  to  orient  the  apprentice  in  his  work  and  general  place  in 
life,  such  as  materials,  processes,  systems  of  installation  of  gaa,  water, 
electricity,  etc.,  and  a  little  industrial  law.  The  industrial  arith- 
metic is  entirely  concerned  with  practical  problems,  as  the  reckon- 
ing of  wages,  costs  of  industrial  insurance,  cost  estimates,  and  final 
reckoning  of  costs,  purchase  of  materials,  notes,  and  exchange. 

>  The  Hamboig  Oewerbekammer,  anllke  most  In  Oeimany,  sapenises  liM^tories  as  wen  as  handwork 
Industrtos. 
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Business  composition  gives  practice  in  writing  letters  or  forms  for 
various  business  purposes,  in  which  the  practical  end  is  given  first 
place.  The  bookkeeping  includes  a  little  cost  accounting.  Finally, 
the  civics  class  adds  a  little  to  the  minimum  data  on  industrial  law 
and  the  like  in  the  study  of  industry,  in  familiarizing  the  apprentices 
with  certain  laws,  branches  of  government,  industrial  and  public 
duties.  There  are  no  workshops  in  this  school,  though  numerous 
models  aid  in  its  instruction.^ 

The  instruction  is  partly  by  professional  teachers,  partly  by  masters 
in  the  trades  concerned.  The  latter  give  all  the  trade  drawing.  The 
teachers  are  paid  only  3  marks  (72  cents)  per  hour  class  in  the  day- 
time, and  twice  this  amoimt  in  the  evening. 

Attendance  on  any  of  these  schools  is  not  compulsory  by  either 
State  or  other  public  authority.  Attempts  to  require  attendance 
by  State  action  have  so  far '  failed.  According  to  section  120  of  the 
National  Industrial  Law,'  and  a  State  law  of  Hamburg  of  October  7, 
1864,  all  employers  are  required  to  allow  their  apprentices  to  attend 
an  industrial  school  at  least  six  hours  a  week,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
These  laws  are  not  of  much  force  and  have  but  little  effect  on  the 
attendance.  At  most  they  but  require  the  employer  to  free  his 
apprentices  from  other  duties  one  evening  and  Sunday  morning,  which 
most  would  do  in  any  case.  Compulsory  attendance  in  Hamburgi 
so  far  as  it  exists,  depends  solely  on  guild  action,  spurred  on  by  the 
chamber  of  industry. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  Hamburg  guilds  are  compulsory.*  These 
guilds  require  all  their  apprentices  to  attend  the  evening  and  Simday 
or  other  industrial  schools  throughout  their  apprenticeship,  or  so 
long  as  the  course  lasts.  This  compulsion  is  eflFectively  enforced 
through  the  several  masters,  members  of  the  guilds  in  question,  by 
means  of  fines  imposed  by  the  guild  on  masters  whose  apprentices 
are  irregular  in  attendance  or  fail  to  attend  the  school.  The  chamber 
of  industry  has  also  exerted  pressure  on  negligent  masters  success- 
fully. The  voluntary  guilds  seek  likewise  to  enforce  attendance  in 
their  respective  industries,  but  can  do  so  only  for  their  own  members. 
Industrial  enterprises  aggregating  over  35,000  masters  and  workers 
have  no  manner  of  compulsion  on  attendance  of  their  apprentices.* 
This  is  the  weak  spot  of  the  system,  and  one  that  will  probably  be 
changed  in  time  in  favor  of  city  (State)  compulsion. 

1  This  ounioolum  was  obtained  from  a  mamiacript  furnished  by  Herr  SchuliDspektor  Angost  Kasten. 
The  school  to  which  it  refers  was  inspected  in  many  classes  by  the  author,  under  his  guidance. 
« Latest  data,  1911. 
*Cleh.8,  p.  88. 

« In  1910  there  were  8,094  masters  and  34,116  masters  and  workers  together  in  and  under  compulsory 
guilds;  1,885  masters  and  14,691  masters  and  workers  together  in  and  under  free  guilds.  Oewerbekammer 
Yahresbeckdit,  1910,  p.  65. 

•  Qewerbekammer  Yahresbericht,  1910;  worked  out  from  figures  on  pp.  05|  81. 
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Some  of  those  apprentices  and  other  youthful  workers  not  required 
to  attend  do  so  voluntarily.  Thus  the  machine  builders'  guild  is 
free,  but  every  apprentice  in  this  trade  attends  the  evening  industrial 
school,  because  the  mechanical  drawing  there  taught  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  him  in  his  work.  Another  incentive  to  voluntary 
attendance  on  these  schools  is  the  need  of  the  apprentices  for  the 
training  there  received,  if  they  are  to  pass  the  journeyman's  exami- 
nation, or  later  the  master's  examination.  These  examinations, 
which  are  both  practical  and  theoretical,  can  in  most  cases  be  passed 
only  by  those  apprentices  and  journeymen  who  have  attended  these 
schools.  In  1910,  483  apprentices  passed  the  journeyman's  exami- 
nation and  167  journeymen  the  master's  examination.^ 

Most  apprentices  in  Hambui^  attend  an  industrial  school  volxm- 
tarUy  or  otherwise;  so  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  special  demand 
for  their  students.  The  employers  are  able  to  obtain  a  larger  number 
of  skilled  workers  than  if  there  were  no  industrial  schools  in  the  city. 
The  skilled  workers  available  for  industrial  purposes  are  steadily 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  in  those  industries  where  skill  is  demanded 
a  steadily  growing  proportion  of  workers  is  found  who  have  passed 
the  master's  examination.'  The  industrial  schools  are  foimd  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  boys  in  their  work.  The  chamber  of 
industry  states  of  the  iron  workers'  classes  that  they  have  had  a  very 
bendicial  influence  on  the  journeyman's  examination  piece,*  which 
indicates  principally  practical,  but  also  theoretical,  ability.  This 
influence  was  probably  exerted  chiefly  through  the  drawing  classes. 

School  products  are  very  seldom  sold,  both  because  not  much 
work  is  produced,  which  is  of  such  sort  and  quality  as  to  be  readUy 
marketable,  and  because  the  schools  have  no  selling  facilities.  Even 
where  these  conditions  are  absent,  the  schools  would  sell  but  few 
products  for  fear  of  competing  with  and  antagonizing  the  guilds. 

None  of  these  schools  unduly  increase  the  number  entering  a  given 
industry,  because  none  of  them  accept  students  who  have  not  worked 
in  the  industry  in  question  or  are  not  at  the  time  so  working.  Teachers 
who  attend  these  schools  as  students  and  school  boys  in  preliminary 
classes  are  excepted  from  this  rule.  The  schools  do  not  shorten  the 
period  of  apprenticeship,  for  this  is  determined  by  the  chambelr  of 
industry  for  all  trades,  according  to  the  national  industrial  law  on 
apprenticeship.  The  usual  period  of  apprenticeship  in  Hamburg 
is  four  years.  A  shorter  period  is  allowed  in  any  individual  case 
only  by  permission  of  the  chamber  of  industry  and  usually  on  the 
payment  by  the  apprentice  to  his  employer  of  a  specified  sum  instead 
of  wages  being  paid  him.    This  payment  is  made  because  the  employ- 

1  Oewerbekammer  Yabmberlcht.  1910;  worked  out  from  figures  on  pp.  61, 62. 

*  Dr.  Gdmandt,  Oewerbekammer. 

'  Oewerkekammer  Yahresberlcht,  1910.  Anhang,  p.  6. 
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ere  say  the  boy  is  not  worth  much  the  firet  two  or  three  years  and 
that  their  profit  occure  chiefly  in  his  last  (usually  fourth)  year  of 
service.  Thus  the  monetary  difference  to  the  boy  may  be  in  a  typical 
case  equal  to  two  and  a  half  (or  three)  marks  a  week  foregone  the 
firet  year,  three  (or  four)  the  second,  and  four  (or  five)  the  third,  or 
475  (or  600)  marks  total,  plus  150  maiks  paid  to  the  master,  or  625 
(or  750)  marks  total  ($150  or  $180).*  Such  shortening  of  apprentice- 
ship usually  occure  in  the  case  of  a  boy  whose  parents  have  money 
enough  to  advance  him  thus  more  rapidly,  especially  if  he  has  con- 
tinued in  school  beyond  the  common  school. 

All  classes  of  people  in  Hamburg  are,  as  a  whole,  favorable  to  the 
industrial  schools;  teachere  and  directore  of  the  regular  schools, 
employere  and  guilds,  imions  and  workmen,  parents  and  pupils. 
The  parents  of  all  classes  are  most  heartily  in  favor  of  them,  and  it  is 
from  the  parents  that  the  greatest  demand  for  their  establishment 
has  come.  Not  all  individual  employere  are  favorable,  but  as  a  class 
they  are  so  in  each  trade  and  in  all  trades  collectively.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  the  entire  city  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
industrial  schools. 

Their  expense  is  not  felt  as  a  heavy  burden  by  the  taxpayere,  but 
as  money  well  spent,  though  the  schools  are  expensive.  The  city 
(State)  pays  all  the  expenses  of  these  schools,  outside  of  the  small 
sums  received  for  tuition  from  pupils.  The  evening  and  Sunday 
schools  require  10  marks  ($2.40)  tuition  a  half  year,  the  higher  schools 
naturally  more  (the  technikum  72  marks  ($17.28)  a  half  year). 
Neither  guilds  nor  employere  aid  the  schools  financially;  nor  do  they 
supply  materials  or  models,  as  in  some  other  German  cities.  In 
some  cases  individual  mastere  serve  without  pay  on  the  school  boards. 

The  modem  tendency  to  specialization  in  all  industries,  with  its 
resulting  narrowing  shop  training,  is  met  in  some  d^ree  by  the 
industriaT schools  in  this  manner:  The  schools  teach  somewhat  of  all 
branches  of  each  trade  in  the  school  for  that  trade,  attended  by  all 
apprentices  who  learn  but  a  branch  of  the  trade  in  their  work.  Thus 
they  are  prepared  to  imderetand  and  later  supervise  work  involving 
all  the  branches,  even  though  they  be  skiUed  in  but  a  single  branch. 

In  those  industries  where  success  depends  most  lai^y  on  the 
technical  training,  as  in  those  where  the  artistic  element  entere 
largely  (decorating,  cabinetmaking,  etc.),  the  employere  are  most 
decidedly  in  favor  of  industrial  schools,  and  are  willing  to  release  their 
apprentices  to  attend  them  in  the  daytime,  during  working  hours, 
considering  the  sacrifice  well  worth  while,  in  view  of  the  greater  skill 
secured.  In  the  most  highly  organized  industries,  however,  such  as 
shipbuilding  (even  though  in  some  of  these,  as  machine  and  ship 
building,  industrial  education  such  as  provided  in  these  schools  is  of 


1  H6rr  Solialinspektor  A.  Kasten. 
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great  value)  the  employers  are  as  yet  usually  unwilling  to  release 
their  apprentices  during  working  hours  to  attend  industrial  school. 
They  claim  that  this  disorganizes  their  factories  too  much,  and  that 
the  result  is  thus  not  worth  the  sacrifice. 

In  the  handwork  industries  also,  wherever  the  benefit  from  indus- 
trial education  is  not  great  (chiefly  the  less  skilled  handwork),  the 
employers  usually  consider  the  sacrifice  not  worth  while  and  are 
unwilling  to  release  their  apprentices  to  attend  industrial  school 
during  working  hours.  To  sum  up,  the  upper  and  lower  grades  of 
industries,  in  point  of  skill  required  and  complexity  of  organization, 
desire  industrial  education  for  their  apprentices,  but,  in  the  main, 
only  during  the  apprentice's  own  time,  while  the  middle  grades 
(including  some  in  the  highest  grade  of  skill,  but  not  highest  in 
organization)  desire  this  education  for  their  apprentices  enough  to 
release  them  for  it  during  working  hours,  when  they  can  receive  it  to 
the  best  advantage. 

To  look  back  over  Hamburg's  industrial  schools,  we  see  that  she 
has  excellent  higher  schools,  and  good  lower  schools.  These  lower 
schools  are  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  industry,  but  greatly  need 
the  requirement  of  compulsory  attendance  to  enable  them  both  to 
reach  the  minority,  at  present  neglected,  and  to  require  daylight 
attendance  in  all  possible  classes.  Compulsory  attendance,  accepted 
and  successful  through  large  portions  of  Germany,  will  probably  in 
time  be  adopted  also  in  Hamburg,  and  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
her  already  good  system  of  industrial  schools. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TEE  nrDXrSTBIAI  SCHOOLS  OF  BEBIHT. 


Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  Gennan  Elmpire,  had  in  1905  a  popula- 
tion of  about  two  millions,  which  in  1912  had  been  increased  by  the 
annexation  of  suburbs  to  three  and  one-half  millions.  The  city  is 
thoroughly  modem  and  cosmopohtan.  Over  half  of  her  population 
are  engaged  in  industries  embracing  almost  all  branches.  Among 
these  the  metal-working  industries  are  very  important,  especially 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  electrical  goods.  The  breweries 
rival  those  of  Munich  in  extent. 

The  city  possesses  an  elaborate  system  of  industrial  schools,  many 
of  them  having  attained  their  present  form  in  comparatively  recent 
years.  In  1905  the  administration  of  all  the  industrial  and  improve- 
ment schools  was  placed  under  a  newly  established  commission  for 
the  city  trade  and  improvement  schools.^  The  city  system  of  indus- 
trial schools  includes:  (1)  Voluntary  improvement  schools  (chiefly 
commercial);  (2)  compulsory  improvement  schools;  (3)  trade  schools 
for  apprentices;  and  (4)  middle  (hdhere)  trade  schools.  The  great 
Royal  Technical  High  School  is  located  in  Charlottenburg,  a  suburb 
continuous  with  BerUn.  This  great  institution,  speciaUzing  in  re- 
search in  appUed  science,  and  attended  in  1909-10  by  some  5,300 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  civiUzed  world,  represents,  with  its 
fellows  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  pinnacle  of  German  industrial 
education.  I  am  concerned  chiefly  with  the  foundations,  however,  and 
so  turn  to  the  humble,  but  no  less  important,  improvement  schools. 

The  voluntary  improvement  schools,  of  which  there  were  33  in 
1909-10,  are  open,  some  to  boys,  some  to  girls,  and  some  to  those  of 
both  sexes.  They  are  chiefly  commercial  in  nature,  and  some  wholly 
so.  A  few  have  industrial  and  housekeeping  courses  for  girls,  such 
as  design  drawing  for  tailors  and  for  Ungerie  sewing,  repairing,  iron- 
ing, machine  sewing  and  machine  embroidery,  tailoring,  and  millinery. 
Attendance  on  these  voluntary  improvement  schools  does  not  free 
from  the  obUgation  to  attend  a  compulsory  improvement  school, 
where  such  obhgation  exists. 

The  compulsory  improvement  schools  (Pflichtfortbildungsschulen) 
are  10  in  number  and  have  their  headquarters  in  as  many  chief 
buildings  scattered  through  the  city,  though  spreading  over  freely 
into  the  common  school  and  other  buildings  where  necessary.  Some 
of  these  schools,  as  also  some  of  the  voluntary  improvement  schools, 


1  Die  Deputation  fUr  dU  etddtieehen  Fack-  und  Fortbildungeeckiulen, 
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were  once  guild  schools,  since  taken  over  by  the  city.  Others  have 
been  city  schools  since  the  year  1799,  though  not  becoming  special- 
ized as  industrial  and  commercial  schoob  until  the  period  beginning 
in  1873.  The  last  stage  in  their  development  was  the  requirement 
in  1906  by  city  ordinance,  passed  under  the  permissive  provision  of 
the  National  Industrial  Law/  of  attendance  of  all  male  industrial 
and  commercial  workers '  on  the  compulsory  improvement  school, 
from  the  time  of  their  release  from  common  school  until  their  seven- 
teenth year.'  As  stated  in  the  table  in  chapter  8,  pages  83  and  84, 
throughout  most  of  Prussia  attendance  on  improvement  schools  is 
compulsory  only  by  local  ordinance.  The  Landtag  had  in  1911  a 
bill  under  consideration  to  require  compulsory  attendance  through- 
out the  State,  in  towns  of  10,000  or  larger  population  as  well  as  in 
cities. 

The  compulsory  improvement  school  must  furnish  instruction  and 
require  attendance  at  least  four  hours  a  week,  but  not  over  six.  The 
classes  for  unskilled  workers  extend  through  four  hours  for  skilled 
workers,  and  for  boys  in  commercial  work  through  six  hours  weekly. 
The  hours  set  are  usually  in  afternoon  or  evening  though  sometimes 
in  the  morning,  and  never  later  than  8  in  the  evening.  Some  classes 
of  skilled  workers  meet  twice  a  week  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch,  some 
once  for  six  hours.  The  classes  for  unskilled  workers  are  usually  in 
the  evening. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  three:  German,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing.  There  are  no  workshops  in  these  schools.  The  pupils,  all 
of  whom  are  apprentices  or  unskilled  boy  workers,  are  grouped  in 
classes  according  to  their  trades.  The  unskilled  workers  are  grouped 
together  and  receive  instruction  more  general  in  nature  than  that 
given  to  the  apprentices.  Their  numbers  are  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  enrollment.  Each  of  the  10  schools  has  classes  for  certain 
groups  of  trades.  Thus  the  school  which  I  visited*  had  14  classes 
for  metal  workers,  including  8  for  wrought-iron  workers,  5  for 
engravers  and  die  sinkers,  and  1  for  molders.  It  had  42  classes  for 
the  art  industries,  including  10  for  engravers,  9  for  braziers,  13  for 
lithographers,  etc.,  and  10  for  bookbinders.  It  also  had  12  classes 
for  the  unskilled  workers,  not  separated  closely  according  to  their 
occupation.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  in  the  winter 
of  1909-10  was  2,940.*  Many  of  the  commoner  trades  have  classes 
in  a  number  of  different  buil(Ungs  or  in  almost  all.  Whore  there  are 
but  a  few  apprentices  of  a  trade  in  a  district,  classes  are  formed  of 

> R.  O.  O.,  see.  laO;  cf.  ch.  8,  p.  85. 
>  with  minor  exoeptloiis. 

•  Der  gegenwirtige  Zostand  and  die  NIchsten  Anfgaben  dee  Berliner  FortblldungaBchulweeenfl.  Stadt 
•dmlnt  Dr.  Carl  Michaelis,  1911.  Alao:  t^bersioht  fiber  das  Fach-  and  Fortbildangsschnlwesen  der  Stadt 
Berlin,  190»-1910,  pp.  61-«5. 

«  Of  the  second  school  district. 

•  t^herBicht,  pp.  09-71. 
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those  in  related  trades,  or  related  branches  of  a  trade.  Those  in 
coromerce  are  usually  in  ungrouped  classes,  though  there  are  some 
classes  for  certain  branches,  as  for  those  in  businesses  selling  iron 
products. 

The  compulsory  improvement  schools  of  the  whole  city  had  in  May, 
1909,  separate  classes  for  the  following  trades  and  groups  of  trades  * 
(the  number  of  classes  of  all  grades  indicated  after  each  trade):  In 
the  building  trades,  82 — including  masons,  plasterers,  and  roofers  (15) ; 
oven  makers  (3);  woodworkers  (45);  painters  (8);  glaziers  (6);  stone- 
masons (5).  Among  metal  workers,  234 — ^including  in  common 
classes  (57);  ironworkers  (60);  machine  builders  (42);  mechanicians 
(57);  plumbers  (11);  molders  (7).  Of  the  art  trades,  89;  made  up 
of  classes  in  common  (7);  engravers  and  chasers  (12);  brass  founders 
(10) ;  lithographers  (15) ;  those  in  bookmaking  industries  (12) ;  photog- 
raphers (3) ;  gold  workers  (5) ;  tapestrers  (15) ;  sculptors  (6) ;  lacquerers 
(4).  In  clothing  industries,  31;  including  tailors  (21);  furriers  (4) 
shoemakers  and  saddlers  (6).  In  the  food  industries,  41 ;  constituted 
by  bakers  (23) ;  confectioners  (3) ;  waiters  and  cooks  (15).  Of  barbers 
and  hairdressers,  15;  consisting  of  classes  in  common  (12);  wig- 
makers  (3).  Of  commercial  workers,  158;  made  up  of  classes  in 
coromon  (149);  druggists  (4);  iron  goods  dealers  (5).  Of  unskilled 
workers,  335,  all  in  classes  in  common;  and  in  certain  miscellaneous 
trades,  17;  including  dentists  (4),  musicians  (2),  and  pattern  makers 
(3).  The  total  number  of  different  sorts  of  classes  was  39,  practically 
all  of  these  having  a  class  or  classes  for  each  of  the  three  successive 
years  of  the  course.  The  total  number  of  separate  classes  was 
exactly  1,000,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  class  was  31.14. 

The  German  taught  is  identical  with  study  of  industry  (Gewerbe- 
kunde),  which  means  that  in  each  class  the  teacher  instructs  the  ap- 
prentices in  technical,  legal,  civic,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
trade  concerned,  incidentally  improving  their  oral  expression.  The 
students  then  write  in  their  note  books  from  memory  an  account  of 
the  subject  just  treated,  and  the  teacher  thus  is  able  to  correct  their 
written  expression.  In  some  few  classes,  where  the  need  is  greatest, 
a  little  phjrsics  is  taught  by  lecture  and  demonstration  under  the 
name  of  German  or  study  of  industry. 

The  arithmetic  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  common  school,  but 
taught  with  special  reference  to  each  trade  or  group  of  trades.  The 
drawing  is  partly  free  hand,  partly  mechanical,  and  is  also  specialized 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  several  trades.  The  type  of  instruc- 
tion in  general,  and  the  ground  covered,  shows  clearly  the  origin  of 
these  schools  as  variations  from  the  older  general  continuation 
schools,  whose  function  was  to  conserve  and  repeat  the  training  of 
the  common  school,  and  if  might  be,  to  add  slightly  to  it.    As  a  con- 
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cession  or  adaptation  to  practical  needs,  the  German  and  arithmetic 
were  specialized,  and  applied  to  industrial  needs,  and  drawing  was 
introduced. 

The  teachers  are  most  of  them  professional  teachers,  selected  from 
the  best  in  the  common  schools.  Some  classes,  especially  drawing, 
are  taught  by  practicing  masters  or  journeymen,  who  must  (as  else- 
where throu^out  Prussia)  attend  a  short  pedagogical  course  before 
they  begin  to  teach.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
school  authorities  and  the  masters,  as  represented  in  the  chamber  of 
industry,  as  to  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  these  schools  who  are 
professional  teachers  and  tradesmen,  respectively.  The  school  direc- 
tors tend  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  practical  men;  the  masters  to 
underestimate  their  number.  In  1909-10  there  were  732  teachers  in 
these  schools,  of  whom  19  were  artists,  11  were  masters  in  handwork, 
and  69  were  engineers,  architects,  technicians,  and  the  like.  The 
remaining  633  were  professional  teachers  of  diflferent  grades.*  The 
masters,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  number  of  practical  men 
teaching,  nor  with  the  extent  to  which  the  instruction  is  practical  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  industry  (fachlich).  They  also  wish  more 
subdivision  of  classes,  to  meet  the  needs  of  specialized  trades  or 
branches  of  trades.  In  considering  these  criticisms,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  compulsory  schools  have  been  in  existence  only 
since  1905,  and  that  they  are  being  adapted  steadily  closer  and  closer 
to  the  needs  of  industry,  though  they  have  yet  much  to  attain.  The 
drawings  exhibited  show  that  much  very  good  work  has  been  done  in 
the  schools. 

In  the  winter  term  1909-10,  32,320  pupils  attended  these  com- 
pulsory schools,  and  in  1910-11  upward  of  36,000.  The  costs,  paid 
entirely  by  the  city,  were  very  slight,  considering  the  great  number 
attending.  The  total  cost  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  1,089,910 
marks  ($261,578.40),  of  which  811,910  marks  ($194,858.40)  was  for 
salaries.'  These  figures  do  not  include  cost  of  buildings,  but  only 
their  maintenance.  Thus,  the  annual  cost,  aside  from  first  cost  of 
buildings,  was  in  1909-10  $8.09  per  pupil.  No  tuition  fees  are 
charged  in  these  compulsory  schools.  It  must  be  remembered  in 
considering  this  cost  that  assistant  teachers  are  paid  but  3  marks  (72 
cents)  an  hour,  and  other  costs  are  low  more  or  less  in  proportion. 

More  closely  adapted  to  specific  industrial  needs  in  different  trades 
is  a  large  group  of  trade  schools  for  apprentices.  These  schools  are 
quite  various  in  their  nature  and  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
supported.  Eight  of  those  existing  in  1909-10  were  supported  by 
the  city,  the  State,  and  by  guilds,  associations,  and  others  interested. 

>  VerwaUungsberiekt  dea  MagittrnU  zu  Berlin,  1910.   No.  9.  Bericht  Hber  das  ttddtiiche  Faek-  und  Fort' 
hSUnnguchulwetenf  p.  2. 
*StadUikW9kaU9eM:  1910,  Kap  I V.  abUU,  10,  PAicktformdwiguehvien. 
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Seven  were  supported  as  aboTe^  except  that  the  State  furnished  no 
aid,  while  six  were  supported  and  controlled  by  corporations  and 
guilds,  receiving  merely  financial  aid  and  cooperation  from  the  city. 
Of  these  last,  four  were  recognized  as  substitutes  for  the  compulsory 
improvement  school.  Attendance  on  none  of  the  others  freed  from 
the  obligation  to  attend  this  school.  Most  of  these  schools  have 
Sxmday  or  evening  classes,  or  both,  while  very  few  have  day  classes. 

The  largest  of  these  apprentice  trade  schools  is  the  Trade  School 
for  Book  Printers  (Die  Fachschule  fOr  Buchdrucker),  founded  in 
1875,  which  I  visited.  It  is  housed  in  a  common-school  building, 
where  its  classes  meet  two  evenings  a  week,  from  6  to  8.  Its  courses 
are  of  three  years  duration.  Carefully  planned  by  its  directors  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  their  trade,  and  one  of  the  few  schools  recognized 
by  the  city  as  a  substitute  for  the  compulsory  improvement  school, 
it  is  a  type  of  the  sort  of  school  which  many  employers  most  prefer 
and  a  source  of  great  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  association  which 
founded  and  maintains  it.  This  organization  is  the  association  of 
Berlin  owners  of  book-printing  establishments  (V erein  Berliner  Buch- 
druckereibesitzer).  It  chooses  the  directors  and  supports  the  school, 
except  for  the  rooms  provided  by  the  city.  This  association  was 
once  a  guild,  but  owing  to  the  objection  of  some  of  its  members 
changed  to  the  looser  organization  of  an  association  (Verein). 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  printers  and  the  type- 
setters, who  have  separate  classes.  In  the  winter  term  of  1909-10 
there  were  1,456  pupils  in  the  two  departments.  The  instruction  is 
practically  all  technical,  there  being  no  workshops  except  one  print- 
ing shop.  The  classes  for  printers  include  German,  arithmetic, 
physics,  mechanics,  drawing,  and  trade  theory.  The  classes  for 
typesetters  are  in  German,  Latin,  French,  English,  Greek,  arithmetic, 
trade  theory,  drawing,  setting  of  Greek  and  mathematical  sentences.^ 
All  of  these  courses  are  closely  adapted  to  trade  needs,  the  languages 
and  mathematics,  for  example,  bcdng  studied  only  in  so  far  as  will 
enable  the  apprentices  to  set  type  in  these  subjects.  The  masters 
are  well  satbfied  with  the  results  of  the  school,  in  improved  work 
done  by  the  apprentices. 

Another  group  of  trade  schools  are  the  higher  trade  schools  with 
classes  for  both  jomneymen  and  apprentices.  These  include:  the 
Hall  of  Industries  (Der  Gewerbesaal)  and  the  Second  Handworkers' 
School  (Die  Zweite  Handwerkerschule),  supported  wholly  by  the 
the  city;  the  First  Handworkers'  School  (Die  Erste  Handwerkw- 
schule),  and  the  Building  Trades  School  (Die  Baugewerkschule),  sup- 
ported by  the  city  and  State  jointly;  the  City  Higher  Textile  School 
(Die  Stadtische  H6here  Webeschule),  supported  by  city,  State, 
guilds,  associations,  and  interested  individuals;  and  the  Berlin  Cabi- 
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netmakers'  School  (Die  Berliner  Tischlerschule),  supported  by  the 
city  and  by  two  guilds.  Of  these  schools,  two,  the  Hall  of  Industries 
and  the  Berlin  Cabinetmakers'  School,  have,  besides  day  classes  for 
journeymen,  seven  branch  Sunday  and  evening  schools  each  through- 
out the  city. 

.Tlie  Berlin  Cabinetmakers'  School,  which  I  visited,  is  designed 
primarily  for  journeymen  and  masters,  though  it  also  accepts  those 
apprentices  who  have  worked  two  years  at  their  trade.  It  offers 
day  courses  for  40  weeks  a  year  and  of  two  years'  duration.  The 
object  is  to  correct  specialized  training  and  to  fit  its  students  to 
become  technicians,  designers,  foremen,  and  superintendents.  Its 
subjects  are  both  theoretical  and  practical,  as  shown  in  the  following 
standard  course:^ 

SubjecU  in  the  Berlin  Cabinetmakers*  School. 


BabJaotK 


Hoonper 
w«ek. 


First 
yatr. 


Seoond 
yatr. 


Pfiotloe  in  artistic  cabinetmakiiif .. 

Pfiotioa  in  machinery  

Study  of  matarials  

Chemistry  

Bookkeeping.  

Trade  anthmetlo  

Calcolatian  (of  oosts,  etc  )  

Drawing  


16 
4 


3 
24 


Total  hours  per  week. . 


The  school  has  very  well-equipped  shops  and  turns  out  work  of  a 
coromercial  character  and  very  high  grade.  The  design  of  furniture, 
of  modest  as  well  as  of  high  cost,  in  Germany  is  on  the  whole  of  a 
high  artistic  grade.  This  result  is  largely  due  to  the  good  work  of 
such  schools  as  this  and  the  industrial  art  schools.  The  students 
make  original  designs,  and  execute  many  of  them  themselves. 
Others  have  been  used  in  commercial  work.  The  director  is  a  master 
cabinetmaker  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  experts  in  the  trade. 
The  school  limits  itself  to  furniture  making,  the  First  Handworkers' 
School  specializing  in  interior  architecture.  The  school  also  has 
departments  for  turning  and  sculpture. 

In  its  Sunday  and  evening  classes  scattered  throughout  the  city 
instruction  is  given  evenings  from  7  to  9,  and  on  Sunday  mornings. 
The  instruction  is  almost  all  technical,  drawing  being  easily  first  in 
importance,  and  there  being  only  three  subjects  involving  shop  work, 
machine  practice,  turning,  and  modeling  and  sculpture  in  wood. 
The  other  subjects  taught  are  ornament  drawing,  projective  drawing, 
study  of  fastenings  for  and  forms  of  wood,  perspective  and  shadow 

1  Chertkki,  pp.  a37fl. 
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drawing;  trade  drawing,  cl^emistry,  trade  arithmetic  and  calculation, 
and  bookkeeping.  The  total  number  of  students  in  day  and  evening 
departments  in  the  winter,  1909-10,  was  816.  The  cost  for  the  year 
1909^  was  101,986  marks  ($24,476.64).  The  city  bears  almost  all 
of  this  expense,  the  guilds  contributing  but  little. 

Another  school  visited,  the  City  Higher  Textile  School,  was  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  needs  of  the  textile  and  clothing  industries  of 
Berlin.  The  instruction  is  technical  and  the  school  has  many  work- 
shops, but  it  meets  commercial  needs  as  well  as  industrial.  Many  or 
most  of  its  students,  by  making  cloth  at  its  looms  and  dyeing  them 
in  its  dye  shops,  learn  the  technical  aspects  of  fabrics  that  they  may 
the  better  judge  them  and  so  handle  them  to  better  advantage  in 
commercial  dealings.  There  are  both  day  and  evening  departments. 
The  day  department  includes  the  following  commercial  courses  to 
train  in  the  handling  of  cloth:  Design  drawing,  clothing  manufacture, 
lace  making,  hand  and  machine  embroidery,  weaving  and  knitting, 
and  dyeing.*  Many  of  the  students  are  in,  or  expect  to  enter,  textile 
industries.  The  school  meets  the  needs  of  those  in,  or  looking  for- 
ward to,  the  greatest  variety  of  positions.  The  graduates  of  its 
courses  secure  better  positions  because  of  their  study  there. 

These  facts  are  shown  especially  in  the  evening  dyeing  classes, 
which  draw  apprentice  dyers,  technicians,  university  graduates  in 
chemistry,  and  master  dyers.  The  classes  must  naturally  be  divided 
into  elementary  and  advanced.  The  results  with  all  of  these  classes 
of  students  are  seen  in  the  attainment  of  special  knowledge  of  the 
chemistry  of  dyeing  and  corresponding  advancement.  Practical  master 
dyers,  for  example,  who  work  ordinarily  by  rough  rule-of-thumb 
methods,  are  enabled  by  this  training  to  test  their  chemicals,  and  by 
this  and  other  means  to  save  materials. 

There  were,  in  the  winter  of  1909-10,  158  pupils  in  the  day  courses, 
339  in  those  on  evenings  and  Sundays.  The  total  cost  in  1909, 
exclusive  of  first  cost  of  buildings,  was  100,525  marks  ($24,126),  of 
which  12,290  marks  ($2,949.60)  was  supplied  by  four  interested 
guilds  and  associations,  including  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  First  Handworkers'  School  was  also  visited.  This  school  is  a 
day  and  evening  school  for  apprentices  and  journeymen,  whose  classes 
are  almost  exclusively  theoretical  (technical).  Its  only  workshop  is 
a  small  one  for  book  printers.  The  Second  Handworkers'  School  is 
of  similar  type,  but  with  more  practical  instruction  in  workshops. 
The  Building  Trades  School  has  practically  all  theoretical  instruction, 
while  the  Hall  of  Industries,  a  school  especially  for  the  machine 
trades,  has  much  practical  shopwork  in  addition  to  theoretic 
instruction.   Most  of  the  apprentice  trade  schools  also  have  shops. 

>  The  latest  year  of  wUch  I  have  date  oo  oofts. 

•Pngnmm  der  StddUtcken  HSkeren  WebesehuU,  B$rlkh  1911,  pp.  6,  C 
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In  such  higher  or  lower  trade  schools  as  have  workshops  the 
apprentices  and  journeymen,  many  of  whom  receive  but  a  one-sided 
and  specialized  training  in  their  employer's  shops,  can  learn  some- 
what of  the  operations  as  well  as  of  the  theoretic  basis  of  other 
branches  of  their  trade.  The  improvement  school  can  also  correct 
one-sided  shop  training  to  a  slight  extent,  but  only  by  the  spoken 
and  written  word  (chiefly  the  former)  and  not  by  actual  doing  of  the 
operations  studied. 

Many  specialized  journeymen  who  as  apprentices  learned  but  a 
small  range  of  operations  in  their  employer's  shop  are  enabled  to 
change  their  branch  of  work  and  if  necessary  learn  the  new  branch 
more  quickly  because  of  their  school  training.  In  some  cases  proc- 
esses learned  in  a  trade  school  may  enable  the  future  journeyman 
or  master  to  do  work  which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  sent 
out  to  a  special  shop.  Thus  press  gilding,  a  branch  of  bookbinding, 
is  taught  practically  in  Berlin  trade  schools,  but  is  a  class  of  work 
undertaken  by  few  but  special  shops.  The  trade-school  training  is 
sufficient  to  enable  one  who  has  grasped  it  thoroughly  to  carry  on 
press  gilding  commercially,  as  incidental  to  bookbinding. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  higher  trade  schools  is  very 
evidently  superior  to  that  done  by  improvement  school  pupils.  This 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  age  of  the  pupils,  the  larger 
proportion  of  practical  men  who  teach,  and,  in  the  more  advanced 
classes,  by  the  weeding  process  which  has  taken  place  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  apprenticeship,  for  after  this  goal  is  reached  no  com- 
pulsion can  force  the  journeyman  to  attend  school  unless  he  so 
desires,  and  only  those  continue  in  the  trade  school  who  intend  to  do 
their  best  and  desire  to  advance.  Many  apprentices  attend  classes 
voluntarily  in  the  apprentice  trade  schools,  or  evening  departments 
of  higher  trade  schools,  in  addition  to  their  required  attendance  on 
improvement  school.  Such  boys  are  in  many  cases  the  pick  of  the 
apprentices  in  earnestness  and  diligence.  Some  of  the  trade  schools 
have  no  definite  length  of  course,  each  boy  or  man  advancing  as  fast 
as  his  capacity,  application,  and  time  permit. 

A  number  of  guilds  require  all  the  apprentices  of  their  members  to 
attend  a  trade  school.  The  compulsory  guilds  *  especially  in  many 
cases  make  such  requirement,  as  they  are  better  fitted  to  execute  it 
than  are  the  free  guilds.  This  greater  power  is  due  to  their  control  in 
such  matters  over  the  whole  local  trade  in  question.  Such  guild 
compulsion  usually  applies  only  after  the  completion  of  the  appren- 
tice's first  year,  for  the  masters  do  not  consider  that  the  average  boy 
will  benefit  much  from  trade  school  until  he  is  at  least  15  years  old 
and  has  had  some  experience  in  his  trade.    The  compulsion  applies 

1  In  1910  there  were  26,994  members  of  compulaory  guilds,  with  8387  apprsntloes;  22,907  memben  of 
frM  guilds,  with  14,867  apprentices.  QtaeMftiwridU  der  BandwerktUmmir  tu  BirUn,  t9»-W,  pp.  48-«7 
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usually  to  a  epecific  school  and  lasts  ordinarily  till  the  close  of  the 
apprenticeship;  that  is,  for  two  or  three  years.  Almost  invariably  it 
requires  attendance  evenings  (and  Sunday  momings  somethnes); 
that  is,  diu*ing  the  apprentice's  own  time.  Attendance  on  very  few 
schools  is  accepted  by  the  city  in  lieu  of  attendance  on  the  compulsory 
improvement  schools.*  The  consequence  of  these  facts  is  that  over 
5,000 '  Berlin  apprentices  must  attend  two  schools  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  their  apprenticeship. 

The  chamber  of  industry  has  establislxed  a  number  of  both  theo- 
retical and  practical  master  courses  for  its  district  of  Berlin  and 
environs.  Twenty-four  bookkeeping  courses  were  held  in  1909-10, 
of  30  hours  total  length  each.*  A  course  was  opened  whenever  20 
participants  offered  themselves;  masters  and  journeymen  and  also 
wives  and  daughters  of  masters  were  admitted.  Reviewing  and 
practice  bookkeeping  courses  were  also  given.  Two  courses  under- 
took a  general  study  of  business,  including  such  items  as  the  law  of 
handwork  associations,  struggles  between  employers  and  employees, 
etc.  Fifteen  courses  in  calculation  took  up  cost  accounting  and  the 
like.  Twenty-two  courses  of  very  thorough  scope  and  duration  of 
48  to  60  hours  prepared  journeymen  for  the  master's  examination. 
The  subjects  were  bookkeeping,  calculation,  study  of  notes,  exchange, 
and  checks,  study  of  industry,  industrial  insurance  laws,  associations, 
and  a  study  of  special  trade  and  business  matters  (special  for  each 
trade)  A  course  in  the  law  of  associations  was  also  given  under  the 
chief  union  of  German  industrial  associations.  Seventeen  pr&ctical 
master  courses  were  also  given,  of  from  12  to  96  hours  duration  each, 
and  attended  by  345  participants.*  The  Berlin  practical  master 
courses  differ  from  those  in  Hamburg  in  that  they  are  more  con- 
cerned to  lead  the  way  along  trodden  paths  than  in  Hamburg,  where 
the  emphasis  is  all  on  the  latest  methods. 

The  Victoria  Improvement  School  (Die  "V^ktorla  FortbildungB- 
schule)  for  girls  and  women,  which  I  visited,  is  a  private  philaQ- 
thropic  school*  some  25  years  old,  rooms  for  which  are  furnished 
by  the  city.  It  includes  industrial,  commercial,  pedagogical,  and 
domestip  science  work.  Some  definite  results  of  the  school's  indus- 
trial training  have  been  noted.  Domestic  training  enables  the  giris 
to  start  as  servants  with  25  instead  of  12  marks  ($6  instead  of  $2.88) 
a  month  and  to  obtain  better  future  wage  also.  For  dressmakers, 
milliners,  and  the  like  the  school  training  enables  the  girls  to  secure 
pay,  though  small,  from  the  start,  instead  of  working  for  about  two 

>  E.  g.»  of  those  above  mentioned,  on  none  of  tbe  8lz  lii^ier  wdbotila,  and  only  on  tlie  Tnde  Sciiool  tm 
Book  Printers. 
S5,664  apixrentioes.  t^berstdit,  Siqyplementary  table. 

s  Total  cost,  3,078  marks  ($881.52);  per  participant,  5.4S  marks  ($1.90).  OesdiUtsberioht 
*m  candidates  passed  the  master's  examination  in  im-lO,  Ibid,,  pp.  170^  171. 
•Cost,  5,962  marks  ($1,428.67),  total,  or  174  marks  ($4.14)  per  oyita. 
•One  of  two  such  schools  in  Berlin. 
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years  without  wage,  as  do  almost  all  girls  not  specially  trained.  The 
advance  in  wage  is  also  more  rapid  than  for  girls  not  school  trained. 

Several  large  firms  in  Berlin  have  their  own  apprentice  schools. 
I  visited  what  is  probably  the  largest,  that  of  the  monster  works  of 
Siemans  &  Halske,  manufacturers  of  electrical  goods  and  ma- 
chinery. The  company  had  225  apprentices  in  1911,  who  were  trained 
in  a  special  shop  and  school,  established  in  1908,  and  recognized  by 
the  city  as  a  substitute  for  the  compulsory  improvement  schools. 
The  instruction  includes  the  same  subjects  as  in  these  city  schools^ 
more  specialized,  however,  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  apprcQtices 
and  with  some  additional  subjects.   The  curriculum  is  as  follows:^ 


CSvrriculum  of  apprentice  school  of  the  Siemem  and  HaUke  factory. 


Subjeoti. 

Houn  per  week. 

First 
year. 

Second 
yeer. 

year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Total. 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

8 

2 
2 
8 
1 
1 
8 
4 
1 
2 

Ctvksi.  

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

]iath«iiuiti08  

1 

2 

2 
1 

2 
2 

TMhnoiogy  

2 

6 

7 

8 

6 

27 

After  the  usual  trial  period,  the  apprentices  are  regularly  indentured 
to  the  firm  for  a  period  of  four  years.  During  their  firot  year  they 
work  only  in  the  apprentice  shop,  except  when  in  the  adjacent  class- 
rooms. Their  tasks  for  the  first  year  are  in  most  cases  merely  exer- 
cises, through  which  they  learn  the  skillful  use  of  tools,  principally 
hand  tools.  The  amount  of  filing  done  is  extraordinary,  this  type  of 
work  being  regarded  as  an  especially  good  training  in  steadiness  and 
exactness  and  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  trades  prepared  for. 
In  a  few  cases,  as  with  hammer  heads,  caUpers,  and  the  like,  the 
products  are  used  in  the  works.  Throughout  the  first  year  the 
apprentices  receive  no  pay. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  each  one  is  given  a  chance  to  see  the 
different  departments  of  the  factory  and  to  choose  the  one  in  which 
he  wishes  to  work.  Thereafter  they  work  among  the  journeymen 
in  that  department  of  the  factory  at  regular  commercial  work,  still 
continuing  their  attendance  on  the  school  sue  or  eight  hours  a  week. 
During  the  last  quarter  year  of  their  apprenticeship  so  many  of 
them  as  desire  return  to  the  apprentice  shop  to  draw  and  execute 

1  D^fXom  Ingenewt  R.  von  Vm:  Zw  Frage  der  AuMldwug  vou  LAtUmgmffr  QnmlwtutrU,  '*  Weri^ 
ttatUUekfUk".  StftS,t$ii.   Verlog  Juliut  Springer,  BttUm, 
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their  journeyman's  piece.  The  making  of  this  piece  is  desired  by  the 
company,  though  not  required.  Most  of  the  boys  make  it.  The 
journeymen  pieces  on  exhibition  are  a  fine  set;  of  which  the  firm  is 
proud.  In  the  journeyman's  examination,  the  apprentices  of  Siem^is 
Halske  stand  superior  to  all  others  in  the  same  trades  in  Berlin. 

The  examination  passed,  or  the  apprenticeship  merely  ended,  the 
journeyman  or  factory  worker  may  go  into  any  one  of  the  four  chief 
trades  practiced  in  the  factory — that  of  ironworker,  turner,  machinist, 
or  electrician — and  there  specialize  more  narrowly  than  before. 

The  officials  of  the  company  with  whom  I  talked  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  with  the  apprentice  school.  Although  yet  so 
young,  it  has  already  shown  fine  results  in  raising  the  interest  and 
skill  of  those  it  has  trained.  The  company  prefer  their  own  to  the 
city  school,  because  their  own  instruction,  given  entirely  by  engineers 
and  other  industrial  and  commercial  experts  of  the  firm,  is  more 
practical  and  more  closely  adapted  to  the  parallel-shop  training, 
and  to  their  industrial  needs.  A  satisfactory  proportion  of  the  grad- 
uated apprentices,  now  journeymen,  remain  with  the  company. 
Further,  the  apprentices,  considering  their  four-year  term  as  a  whole, 
and  despite  the  cost  of  the  apprentice  school  and  shop  and  the 
unproductive  first  year  of  work,  are  found  to  be  profitable  to  the 
company. 

Looking  over  the  Berlin  industrial  schools  as  a  whole,  we  see  that 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  industrial  education  does  not  shorten 
the  period  of  apprenticeship,  except  in  so  far  as  (chiefly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  employer)  the  taking  out  of  time  for  the  school 
work  may  be  said  to  do  so.  Generally  speaking,  the  schoois  increase 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  work,  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
all  pupils,  for  in  the  compulsory-improvement  schools  many  of  the 
pupils  are  not  there  from  choice  and  are  lazy  and  indifferent.  There 
is  a  special  demand  by  employers  for  those  who  have  studied  in 
trade  schools,  wherever  such  study  is  optional,  because  of  the  greater 
skill  and  industrial  intelligence  thereby  gained.  This  demand  shows 
itself  in  the  better  positions  and  wages  secured  by  those  who  continue 
in  the  trade  schools  more  than  the  minimum  period  required. 

Diligence  in  industrial  school  is  practically  necessary  to  pass  the 
master's  examination,  which,  as  well  as  practical  skill,  requires 
theoretic  knowledge  which  can  be  learned  by  most  only  in  the  schools.^ 
This  fact  is  a  spur  to  some  workers,  but  not  to  all,  for  the  organization 
of  modern  industry,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
makes  it  hopeless  for  the  majority  of  workmen  to  strive  to  become 
independent,  or  foremen,  or  technicians;  and  to  be  a  master  is  only 
useful  as  a  means  by  which  to  attain  one  of  these  stations.  The 

.  iCf.  ourriculum  of  duunJber  of  industry  preparatory  master's  examtnfttfain  ooiuib,  p.  104,  abov*. 
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majority  of  German  apprentices  look  forward  to  a  lifetime  as  journey- 
•  men,  or  even  as  specialized  factory  workers  who  have  not  attained 
the  legally  defined  journeyman's  rank — i.  e.,  passed  the  journeymen's 
examination. 

The  industrial  schools  have  had  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the 
journeyman's  examination  in  Berlin,  which  formerly  was  very  poor.* 
The  Germans  set  much  store  on  these  examinations,  as  furnishing 
definite  tests  of  proficiency,  theoretical  and  practical. 

The  school  products  are  not  sold,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Thus 
in  the  Berlin  Cabinetmakers'  School  a  student  may  sometimes  sell 
his  work,  he  in  such  case  paying  the  school  for  the  materials  used. 
In  most  schools  there  are  no  considerable  number  of  commercial 
products  produced,  and  the  schools  usually  prefer  to  keep  the  best 
work  for  exhibition.  The  view  seems  to  be  general  that  workshop 
instruction  of  a  sort  to  be  best  given  in  schools  and  commercial 
production  do  not  go  easily  hand  in  hand. 

With  minor  exceptions,  the  Berlin  industrial  schools  accept  as 
students  only  those  actually  w^orking  as  apprentices,  journeymen, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  trade  studied.  There  is  thus  no  undue  increase 
of  the  numbers  entering  single  trades,  for  the  number  studying  each 
trade  is  automatically  adjusted  to  its  needs.  This  is  the  case  with 
practically  all  the  schools  I  visited  and  studied  in  Germany.  There 
is  much  unanimity  on  the  question  as  to  whether  attendance  on  trade 
schools  before  the  student  has  worked  at  the  trade  is  desirable. 
Practical  work  in  industry  is  always  regarded  as  prerequisite  to  trade- 
school  training  received  to  good  effect. 

The  expense  of  the  industrial  schools,  though  heavy,  is  regarded 
by  the  taxpayers  as  well  worth  while.  The  city  provides  the  build- 
ings in  every  case.  The  other  expenses  are  shared  as  stated  above. 
The  expense  per  pupil  is  much  greater  in  trade  than  in  improvement 
schools,  and,  as  is  to  be  expected,  higher  in  those  trade  schools  having 
many  shops  and  instructing  advanced  pupils  than  in  others.  The 
trade  schools,  higher  and  lower,  enroll  only  about  one-third  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  that  are  in  the  compulsory  improvement  schools 
(11,754  to  31,466);  while  the  proportion  of  apprentices  in  trade 
schools  is  also  about  one-third  of  those*  in  the  compulsory  improve- 
ment schools  (7,293  to  19,928).* 

All  classes  of  people  are  now  well  accustomed  to  the  industrial 
schools  and  favor  them.  The  masters  formerly  opposed  them  as  a 
class,  but  now  only  a  few  individual  masters  do  so.  In  no  trade,  as  a 
whole,  are  the  masters  now  opposed  to  the  schools.  As  stated  above, 
however,  the  masters  prefer  the  trade  to  the  improvement  schools. 
They  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  improvement  schools,  but 

I  Vorscholrat,  Dr.  Carl  Michaelis.  >  ttbersicht,  1910«  supplementary  table. 
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not  SO  dissatisfied  as  to  be  conducting  a  campaign  for  any  change. 
The  comparative  attitudes  toward  tiie  industrial  schools  of  the 
industrial  schoolmen  and  the  employers  indicates  that  these  schools 
are  the  subject  of  chief  interest  to  the  schoolmen,  but  only  one  of  a 
number  of  matters  of  importance  to  the  masters. 

Employers  at  first  opposed  compulsory  attendance  on  improve- 
ment schools  in  the  daytime.  Now  most  of  them  have  bowed  to 
the  inevitable  and  profess  to  like  the  new  arrangement;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  professed  satisfaction  is  always  genuine. 
Employers  are  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  compulsory  daytime 
attendance,  according  to  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  their  trade,  as 
has  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  Hamburg  employers.^ 

Masters,  most  of  them  guild  members,  are  on  the  directorates  of 
practically  all  of  these  schools.  The  guilds  do  not  in  Berlin,  as  in 
some  other  cities,  supply  models  or  materials  for  school  shops,  except 
in  case  of  guild  schools  and  a  few  others,  but  they  maintain  advisory 
relations  with  them,  especially  dose  in  case  of  the  trade  schools. 
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Munich,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Bavaria  (Bayem),  is  one  of  the 
most  generally  attractive  cities  of  Germany.  In  1905  its  population 
was  about  683,000.  Brewing  is  its  greatest  industry,  but  many 
artistic  handicrafts  find  here  a  home.  Its  chief  Industries  include 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  bronze,  silver,  and  other  metal  ware, 
furniture,  leather  products  and  gloves,  artificial  flowers,  printing  and 
lithography,  and  glass  staining.  In  Munich,  as  in  south  Germany 
generally,  factories  are  less  and  handwork  more  prominent  than  in 
north  Germany. 

There  were  formerly  guild  schools  in  the  city,  but  there  now  (1911) 
exists  but  one,  that  for  painters.  The  former  guild  schools  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  city  school  system  with  the  approval  of  the  guilds. 
The  masters  prefer  the  city  schools,  since  they  save  them  all  expense 
except  the  sl^ht  aid  which  they  give  the  city  schools. 

The  Bavarian  school  law,  under  which  the  local  ordinances  of 
Munich  have  force,  requires  three  years  of  attendance  at  Sunday 
school,  immediately  following  the  compulsory  common  school 
attendance,  of  all  boys  and  girls  not  excused  for  adequate  reason. 
The  Sunday  school  provides  a  minimum  of  but  two  hours  of  instruc- 
tion other  than  re%iou8,  and  may  be  on  Sunday  or  on  week  day. 
But  the  obligation  to  attend  Sunday  school  may  be  fulfilled  by 
attending  an  improvement  school  recognized  by  the  district  govern- 
ment as  an  adequate  substitute,  because  it  has  not  only  special 
(trade)  subjects,  but  enough  of  the  general  subjects  characteristic  of 
the  Sunday  school.  The  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Law 
pertaining  to  compulsory  improvenlent  schools^  are  explicitly 
accepted  and  the  compulsion  of  employers  of  boys  and  girls  to  allow 
them  to  attend  such  schools  where  local  ordinance  requires  is 
reiterated.* 

Munich  has  had  an  industrial  continuation  school  for  apprentices 
and  an  industrial  improvement  school  for  journeymen  since  1875. 
These  schools  were  for  years  but  little  specialized,  while  the  appren- 
tice school  gave  no  trade  instruction  at  the  start.  The  present 
organization  of  the  schools  has  taken  its  stamp  from  the  original  and 
resourceful  personality  of  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner,  since  1895 

>  R.  O.  O.,  sees.  120, 130, 142.  a.  oh.  8,  p.  81. 

*  Royal  supreme  law  oonoeniing  school  obUgatiozis,  June  4, 1003;  amended  If  aich  7, 1000.  Text  in  Baar, 
I»p.l0,20. 
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superintendent  of  Munich  schools.  In  1900  Dr.  Kerschenstemer 
won  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Erfurt  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject  of  the  most  desirable  education  for  boys  between 
the  common-school  and  the  military-service  ages  (from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  twentieth  year).  This  essay,  StaatshiirgerlicTie  Erzie- 
hung  der  deutschen  Jugend,  has  been  widely  read,  and  in  1910  was 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  "Education  for  Citizenship."^ 
In  this  book  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  asks:  "How  must  the  modem 
constitutional  State  fulfill  its  functions?''  The  answer  given  is  this: 
''By  giving  to  everyone  the  most  extensive  education,  one  that 
insures  (a)  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  State  and  (6)  personal 
eflBciency  of  the  highest  degree  attainable."*  His  educational 
groimdwork  is  stated  elsewhere  as  follows: 

The  final  goal  of  all  public  schools  which  are  supported  by.  public  funds  is  the 
training  of  the  pupils  to  be  useful  citizens.  A  useful  citizen  is  one  who  contributes 
by  his  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  attainment  by  the  State  of  its  goal  as  a 
legal  and  cultural  community.  The  first  task  of  the  school  is  the  promotion,  bo  far 
as  may  be,  of  the  skill  as  well  as  joy  in  work  of  the  pupil.  The  second  task  is  the 
early  accustoming  of  the  pupil  to  placing  his  joy  and  skill  in  work  in  the  service  of 
his  companions  and  fellow  men  as  well  as  of  his  own.  The  third  task  is  the  connect- 
ing of  the  so-built-up  readiness  for  service,  consideration,  and  ethical  devotion,  with 
an  insight  into  the  purpose  of  the  State,  so  far  as  such  an  insight  can  be  developed 
in  the  pupils,  considering  their  position  and  degree  of  maturity.' 

The  relation  of  means  to  end  in  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  mind  is 
shown  best  by  an  extract  from  an  interview  when  he  was  lecturing 
in  this  coimtry.    He  says: 

The  idea  of  industrial  education  is  not  the  foundation  of  my  work.  The  object  of 
these  schools  is  to  train  citizens.  To  train  citizens  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  what 
is  the  daily  life  of  90  per  cent  of  our  people.  Thus  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the 
workshop  the  center  of  the  school.^ 

Again,  in  his  prize  essay,  he  writes: 

As  a  means  of  insuring  personal  efficiency,  and  so  of  enabling  a  pupil  to  take  that 
part  in  society  which  his  capacities  warrant,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  a 
training  in  trade  efficiency.   This  is  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  all  civic  education.* 

In  this  trade  training,  the  foundation  for  the  civic  virtues  is  laid 
in  "conscientiousness,  diligence,  perseverence,  self-restraint,  and 
devotion  to  a  strenuous  life."* 

The  year  after  coming  into  office  as  superintendent  of  schools,  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner  called  together  the  presidents  of  guilds,  represent- 
ing the  local  industries,  and  proposed  to  them  that  the  city  found  a 
system  of  trade  schools.    They  voted  against  him,  but  he  finally  won 

>  Pressland,  A.  J.,  translator  for  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  1910. 
« Ibid.,  pp.  21,  23. 

*  Kerschensteiner,  Dr.  Georg.  Organization  und  Lehrpldne  der  oUigatoritehen  Fach-  und  /orlftfltfiiiv 
tchulenftU"  Kndben  in  MUnehen,  WW.  Einleitung,  pp.  8, 9. 

4  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  4, 1910. 

*  Education  for  citizenship,  p.  24. 
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them  over.  In  1900  he  persuaded  the  city  to  reorganize  its  school 
system  by  the  introduction  of  an  extensive  system  of  trade  schools. 
There  were  factory  schools  in  existence  at  the  time,  but  as  Dr.  Ker- 
schensteiner  says,  they  were  inadequate,  for  they  shaped  the  boy 
"for  the  factory,  not  for  the  boy."  *  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well 
to  quote  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  statement  that  "nowhere  outside  of 
Russia  have  I  found  such  neglect  of  childhood  as  in  England  and 
America.''  To  prevent  such  neglect  in  Munich,  the  industrial 
schools  were  established.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1906-7  they  have  been  fully  organized  and  in  full  operation. 

There  were  in  1910-11  in  Munich  55  trade  improvement  schools, 
including  2  commercial  schools,  whose  attendance  is  compulsory  for 
apprentices.*  Ten  compulsory  district  continuation  schools  meet  the 
needs  of  the  unskilled  boy  workers  and  of  those  in  trades  having  too 
few  apprentices  to  allow  a  separate  school.  One  compulsory  "help- 
school"  aids  weak-minded  pupils.  Twenty-three  of  the  apprentice 
trade  improvement  schools  have  voluntary  courses  for  masters  and 
journeymen  in  connection  with  them,  and  there  are  other  independent 
courses  and  schools  for  the  same  class  of  workers.  Compulsory  im- 
provement schools  are  also  provided  for  girls. 

The  boys'  improvement  schools  and  the  journeyman  and  master 
courses  are  housed  in  seven  large  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  in 
diflFerent  partfl  of  the  city.'  Some  of  the  improvement  school  classes 
overflow  into  the  common  school  buildings.  The  trade  improvement 
schools  are  grouped  in  buildings  according  to  related  trades,  though 
some  trades  are  represented  by  several  schools  in  different  buildings. 
The  school  authorities  profess  themselves  willing  to  oi^anize  a  trade 
school  for  each  trade  having  25  or  more  apprentices.  The  most 
important  trades  have  four  schools,  most  have  only  one,  while  a  few 
petty  trades  have  no  separate  school,  and  their  apprentices  attend  a 
school  in  common.  The  trade  schools,  with  their  groupings  in  the 
several  buildings,  are  as  follows  I.  Liebherrstrasse  Industrial 
School:  *  (1)  Turners,  brush  makers,  and  related  industries;  (2)  drug- 
gists, and  dealers  in  dye  and  other  materials;  (3)  leather  dressers  and 
hand  shoemakers;  (4)  wood  and  ivory  carvers;  (5)  chimney  sweeps; 
(6)  coachmen;  (7)  saddlers  and  trunk  makers;  (8)  coopers;  (9)  iron- 
workers (building  and  fine  work);  (10)  smiths;  (11)  joiners  and  cab- 
inetmakers; (12)  shoemakers;  (13)  tapestrers,  decorators,  lace 
makers;  (14)  oven  makers  and  setters;  (15)  watchmakers;  (16)  wagon 
builders.  II.  Pranckhstrasse  School:  (17)  Fine  machinists,  opti- 
cians, and  instrument  makers;  (18)  machine  builders;  (19)  mechan- 

»  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  4. 1910. 

•  F^mfter  YahretberidU  der  mdntUkhen  FortbUdun§8'  und  OtwerbetehiOen  MUnehens.  191 0-11. 

•  Valiie  of  land,  buUdings,  and  equipment,  1910: 4,824,099.85  marks  Cll|157,783.96).  Yahresbericht,  1910-11, 
p.  19. 

•  Yahresbericht,  1910-11,  pp.  6-8. 

•  The  school  that  I  Tislted. 
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ic8,  electricians,  and  gunmakers;  (20)  ironworkers  (second  depart- 
ment); (21)  joiners  (second  department);  (22)  tinners,  installers, 
fitters'  helpers,  and  metal  stampers;  (23)  bookbinders;  (24)  book 
printers;  (26)  lithographers  and  stone  printers;  (26)  photographers 
and  chemists;  (27)  metal  casters,  brass  founders,  and  chasers;  (28) 
tin  casters.  III.  Elisabethplatz  School:  (29)  Coppersmiths;  (30) 
machine  builders  (second  department);  (31)  mechanics,  etc.  (same 
as  19,  second  department);  (32)  ironworkers  (third  department); 
(33)  tailors;  (34)  joiners  (third  department).  IV.  Ootzingerplatz 
School:  (36)  Machine  builders  (third  department);  (36)  mechiuiics, 
etc.  (third  department);  (37)  ironworkers  (fourth  department); 
(38)  joiners  (fourth  department).  V.  Single  scattered  schools:  (39) 
Bath  assistants,  hairdressers,  and  wigmakers;  (40  and  41)  hotel 
keepers  (2  departments);  (42)  gardeners;  (45)  confectioners  and  pastry 
cooks;  (46)  butchers  (at  the  city  slaughterhouse);  (47)  musicians  and 
music  pupils.  VI.  Louisenstrasse  School :  Journeymen's  and  master's 
courses  chiefly;  also  (48)  masons,  stone  masons,  and  plasterers;  (49) 
dentists;  (50)  jewelers,  gold  and  silver  workers;  (51)stuccoworkersand 
sculptors.  Vn.  Westenriederstrasse  School:  Journeymen's  and  mas- 
ters' coiuses  chiefly;  also  (62)  decorative  painters,  lacquerers,  gilders, 
and  cask  painters;  (53)  glaziers,  glass,  enamel,  and  porcelain  painters. 
Vni.  The  Commercial  Improvement  School,  embracing  schools  for 
(64)  those  in  commerce;  (65)  clerks  and  Government  oflicials. 

All  boys  in  Bavaria  may  leave  the  common  school  when  they  are  14 
years  old  and  girls  when  13,  unless  they  have  completed  it  before. 
About  three-fifths  in  Munich  complete  the  course  without  repeating 
a  year.  They  are  then  usually  14  or  15  years  old.  Of  those  who  do 
not  go  to  a  higher  education,  about  four-fifths  enter  industry  or  com- 
merce as  apprentices  or  clerks,  and  one-fifth  become  unskilled  or 
juvenile  workers.  Every  boy  in  Munich  who  need  no  longer  attend 
the  common  school  must  attend  a  trade  improvement  (or  continua- 
tion) school  for  at  least  three  years  immediately  following  the  com- 
mon school  attendance,  and  generally,  if  an  apprentice,  throughout 
his  apprenticeship.  Under  the  National  Industrial  Law  this  obliga- 
tion can  not  last  beyond  the  eighteenth  year.^  Oirls  must  attend 
improvement  school  for  three  years  or  at  least  until  they  are  16  years 
old.'  Compulsory  attendance  for  girls  has  been  found  as  necessary 
as  for  boys,  to  prevent  employers  wishing  cheap  labor  from  employing 
girls  to  the  displacement  of  boys.'  Boys  unusually  well  prepared 
may,  on  evidence  of  their  proficiency,  be  advanced  on  entering  a 
trade  school  a  term,  a  year,  or  even  two  years.   Those  who  have 

iR.0.  O.,  sec.  120. 

t  KendiaiisteiDer:  Faeh  u,  FofMidung99ekuUn  Mtknchmtf  pp.  6,  11;  abo:  SoCfMi^  /Ar  Hi  MtO^ 
imii999dinUn  der  K.  Baupt-  vmA  RetUentttadt  Mi/nektn,  i$06,  MC.  20-21,  p.  8. 
*  SaUuogen,  sect.  20.  2,3.  p.  8. 
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satisfied  the  nominal  obligation  to  attendance,  but  who  have  not 
reached  the  proper  proficiency,  may  be  required  to  attend  longer, 
but  not  longer  than  the  completion  of  their  eighteenth  year.* 

The  hours  of  instruction  in  the  trade  (including  the  commercial) 
improvement  schools  range  from  7  to  11  per  week,  in  most  cases  8 
to  10  hours,  varying  between  the  different  schools.  By  municipal 
ordinance,  none  of  the  compulsory  instruction  is  given  after  7  p.  m., 
though  some  voluntary  classes  even  for  apprentices  are  held  later. 
There  are  almost  no  classes  on  Sunday.  Most  of  the  schools  have 
classes  from  4  to  6  hours  consecutively,  usually  in  the  afternoon 
and  early  evening,  though  sometimes  in  the  morning.  The  appren- 
tices thus  attend  either  about  2  half  days  or  about  1  full  day. 
The  abolition  from  among  the  compulsory  classes  of  late  evening 
instruction  improves  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils. 
The  school  year  is  about  10  months. 

The  curriculum  and  general  plan  of  the  trade  (improvement) 
school  for  fine  mechanics  is  typical  of  these  schools.'  In  this  school 
opticians'  and  instrument  makers'  apprentices  study  9  to  9^  hours 
1  day  of  each  week,  closing  at  7,  for  4  years  (in  most  of  the 
schools  for  but  3  years).    The  subjects  taught  are  as  follows:* 

Cttrriculum  of  the  trade  improvement  school  for  fine  m^echanics. 


Hours  of  Instruction. 


Subjects. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

year. 

year. 

year. 

jrear. 

li 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

U 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
4 

H 

9 

9 

Religious  instruction  imparted  by  a  priest  or  teacher,  Roman 
CathoUc  or  Protestant,  appointed  by  the  religious  authorities,  is 
given  in  all  the  trade  improvement  schools.  The  business  com- 
position aims  to  give  familiarity  with  business  forms  and  practice  in 
writing  business  letters.  The  reading  is  so  selected  as  to  have  an 
ethical  value  and  tempt  the  pupils  to  acquire  the  taste  for  good 
reading.  The  industrial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  is  concerned 
with  practical  problems  of  computation  of  soUds,  keeping  personal 
and  business  accounts,  making  business  estimates  and  the  Uke.  The 

1  Setsungen,  sees.  20,  2, 3.  p.  8. 

s  A  complete  account  of  the  curricula  of  several  other  of  the  Munich  trade  improvement  schools  can  be 
found  in  Bulletin  No.  14  Nat.  Soc.  Promot.  Indus.  Edoc:  '<The  trade  continuation  schools  of  Munich.'' 
•  Yahresbericbt,  1910-11,  pp.  120, 121. 

8S740*»— 13  8 
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ethics  and  ciTics  (Lebens-und  bilrgerkimde)  are  designed  to  help  the 
student  to  adjust  himself  to  his  enyironment,  and  include  studies  of 
hygiene,  ethics,  apprenticeship  and  industrial  relations,  history  and 
present  conditions  of  industry,  the  rise  of  mechanics,  the  town,  dis- 
trict. State,  and  nation,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen 
relative  to  each.  The  physics  is  elementary  and  practical.  The 
trade  drawing  is  practical  and  receives  much  attention.  Dr.  Ker- 
schensteiner  says  of  this  trade  school  as  of  the  others:  ''Nothing  is 
drawn  that  is  not  made  in  the  workshop,  and  nothing  made  there 
that  is  not  drawn."  ^ 

The  practical  instruction  aims  to  make  the  pupils  acquainted  by 
observation  and  practice  with  the  chief  materials,  tools,  processes, 
and  products  of  his  trade.  According  to  Dr.  Kerschensteiner:  ''We 
intend  that  the  boy  shall  understand,  at  least  once,  every  miportant 
process  or  method  in  his  trade,  and  shall  perform  it  himself,  either  in 
miniature,  or,  whenever  possible,  in  real  materials." '  In  the  Fine 
Mechanics'  Trade  School  the  different  kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  tem- 
pting, defects,  measurements,  geometrical  forms  and  their  produc- 
tion, hand  and  machine  tools,  other  metals,  filing,  turning,  and  other 
growingly  complex  measurements  and  processes  are  studied  and 
practiced. 

Other  German  industrial  schools  than  those  in  Munich  have  work- 
shops, and  the  presence  of  these  is  practically  universal  in  higher 
trade  schools,  as  those  for  joiuneymen  or  masters.  Many  other  im- 
provement schools  also  have  workshops.  But  nowhere,  as  in  Mimich, 
do  workshops  in  the  improvement  schools  play  so  lai^e  a  part  through- 
out a  comprehensive  system  as  in  the  work  of  those  schools.  In  most 
other  German  improvement  school  systems  workshops  are  incidental. 
Here  they  are,  as  they  are  intended  to  be,  the  center  and  focusing 
point  of  the  whole  instruction.'  In  number  of  workshops,  in  their 
general  appUcation  to  all  the  industrial  trade  schools,  and  in  the 
time  given  to  instruction  in  them  also,  the  Munich  industrial  schoob 
are  regarded  imiversally  as  the  leading  example  of  workshops  in  the 
improvement  schools.  Wherever  in  conversation  the  question  as  to 
the  expediency  of  such  shops  was  raised,  the  names  of  Kerschen- 
steiner and  Munich  were  qmck  to  appear  as  the  leading  theoretical 
exponent  and  the  practical  example,  respectively,  of  the  system.  I 
shall  return  later  to  the  discussion  of  these  workshops,  the  crux  of 
the  Mimich  industrial  school  system. 

The  practical  classes  average  12  to  15  pupils  per  teacher;^  the 
theoretical  classes,  30  to  40.   The  trade  classes  were  formerly  larger, 

1  Kwnbenstaiiiflr:  Fidh  und  Foribildum§9§ekiden,  p.  13.  Teaoben  in  the  trade  schools  say  this  mudm 
is  not  oarrled  oat  literally. 
I  New  York  Tiibone,  Dee.  i,  19ia 

*  Keraobensteiner,  O.  ''The  organ ication  of  the  eontlnaalion  sohool  in  Monioh,"  p.  19.  In  three  le^ 
tmeSf  ete. 
« With  extrames  of  perh^  10  and  M. 
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but  were  found  to  be  unsuccessful.  Where  a  school  has  more  than 
one  class  of  each  grade,  the  better  and  the  poorer  pupils  are  placed 
m  separate  classes.  Examinations,  practical  and  theoretical,  are 
held  at  the  close  of  the  courses,  and  certificates  given  to  those  who 


The  teachers  of  the  theoretical  subjects  are  almost  all  common 
school  teachers;  those  of  the  practical  (workshop)  subjects  are  chiefly 
masters  and  jomneymen  of  the  respective  trades.  The  teachers  in 
the  trade  improvement  schools  (excluding  the  commercial  schools) 
are  classed  as  follows  (June,  1911):  Head  teachers,  106;  chief  indus- 
trial teachers,  40;  common  school  teachers,  103;  teachers  from  in- 
dustrial positions,  88;  those  from  other  positions,  29.  Thus  88  out 
of  366  teachers  in  these  schools  are  practical  industrial  workers 
(masters  and  journeymen).*  The  practical  men — masters  and  jour- 
neymen— who  teach  trades  are  required  to  attend  for  two  years  a 
class  in  teaching  principles  and  methods,  taught  by  a  city  school 
inspector.  Some  *  teachers  of  trade  subjects  (such  as  trade  drawing, 
study  of  materials,  and  industry  and  workshop  instruction)  are 
common  school  teachers  who  have  learned  somewhat  of  the  technic 
of  the  trades  in  conunercial  shops.  The  masters  are  satisfied  with 
all  but  these  teachers  but  do  not  believe  that  they  can  give  first-rate 
practical  workshop  and  other  trade  instruction.  The  trade  teachers 
are  paid  96  marks  ($23.04)  for  each  hour  a  week  taught  through  the 
year.  The  other  teachers  receive  specified  amounts,  from  $720  to 
$1,300,  with  retiring  pensions  for  long  service.* 

The  relation  of  the  Munich  trade  schools  to  the  employers  and 
guilds  is  peculiarly  close.  The  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry 
nominate  such  guild  members  as  are  eUgible  to  the  school  directo- 
rates, and  each  directorate  must  include  at  least  one  member  (and 
may  have  as  many  as  three)  of  the  group  of  trades  served  by  the 
school.  The  nominated  body  of  eligibles,  which  includes  most  of 
the  trade  leaders  in  the  city,  may  inspect  the  schools,  advise  as  to 
instruction,  propose  trade  teachers,  take  part  in  the  oral  and  inspect 
the  written  examinations.  The  employers  in  each  trade  are  also 
consulted  as  to  the  hours  for  the  compulsory  and  other  instruction 
most  satisfactory  to  them.  In  return  the  employers  are  expected 
to  and  do  aid  the  schools  by  advice,  gift,  or  loan  of  materials,  models, 
and  tools,  and  by  watching  over  the  regular  attendance  of  their 
apprentices  or  other  boys  and  girls  employed.*  At  first  the  guilds 
and  individual  masters  aided  the  schools  by  supplying  tools,  mate- 
rials, and  models,  and  they  still  do  so  somewhat,  but  in  the  main 
they  now  find  it  more  convenient  to  contribute  instead  small  sums 

i  CompUed  from  flgores  in  Yahresberioht,  1910-11,  pp.  408-419. 

•  "A  few  only/'  said  a  teacher;  "A  growing  number/'  said  the  chamber  of  industry. 

•Sadler,  oh.  19. 

«  Satsongen,  Deo.  17,  p.  7. 
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through  their  guilds.  Masters  who  belong  to  no  guild  must  con- 
tribute a  like  amount  directly. 

The  10  district  continuation  schools  are  primarily  for  unskilled 
workers,  though  a  few  apprentices  of  scattering  smaU  trades  attend 
also.  They  require  attendance  for  eight  hours  a  week  for  two  years. 
Their  several  curricula  differ  but  sUghtly,  and  are  represented  by 
that  of  the  PUnganstrasse  school:^ 


Curriculum  of  the  PUnganstrasse  district  school. 


Subjects. 

Hoars  of  in- 
stroction. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

1 

■1 

1 
2 

jl 

8 

8 

I  Alternately  1  and  2  hours. 


The  arithmetic  is  designed  to  aid  the  pupil  to  keep  his  accounts 
and  to  understand  simple  dealings  with  banks,  with  the  national 
insurance  funds,  and  the  like.  The  ethics  and  civics  is  much  the  same 
as  for  apprentices,  but  with  no  special  application  to  any  trade. 
The  manual  training  and  drawing  aim  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
boys  in  things  mechanical,  that  some  may  seek  to  enter  the  trades, 
and  to  prepare  them  the  better  for  entrance  into  the  trades  and 
trade  schools.' 

The  higher  trade  schools  include  day  trade  schools,  and  courses  for 
journeymen  and  masters.  Some  of  these  occupy  buildings  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  them,  while  23  are  connected  with  improve- 
ment schools  of  the  same  trade.  Attendance  on  all  of  these  schools 
is  purely  voluntary.  There  is  a  day  trade  school  for  woodworking 
and  interior  furnishing,  with  55  students,  and  a  day  trade  school  for 
artistic  bookbinding  with  25  students  (1910-11).  In  each  of  the  two 
large  buildings  given  over  chiefly  to  higher  trade  courses,  there  are 
both  Sunday  and  evening  schools  for  journeymen  and  masters 
engaged  in  industry,  and  day  courses  of  36  to  42  hours  total  dura- 
tion for  the  same  classes  of  workers  when  out  of  work.  Two  public 
halls  give  opportunity  for  drawing  practice  and  for  instruction  for 
those  in  the  building  trades,  one  in  free-hand  and  the  other  in  trade 
drawing.   All  of  these  courses  are  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience 

>  Yahresbericbt,  lOlO-U,  p.  391. 

*  Kerschenstelner:  Faeh-  und  Fortbildungttchulen  MUn/eheru,  pp.  329^L 
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of  those  to  be  benefited  and  thus  are  adapted  to  special  trade 
exigencies.  Short  courses  are  quickly  arranged;  if  need  be,  when  any 
considerable  unemployment  causes  temporary  demand  for  them. 
Apprentices,  when  their  period  of  compulsory  attendance  is  over, 
liking  the  new  freedom,  usually  do  not  attend  any  school  for  two  or 
three  years.  Many  move  to  other  States.  But  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  journeymen,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  20  to  22,  return 
to  the  public  trade  schools  for  further  and  voluntary  work.  Journey- 
men and  masters  up  to  50  years  of  age  are  found  in  these  schools. 

Education  for  girls  has  not  received  much  attention  as  yet  in 
Munich.  Improvement  schools  for  girls  require  but  three  hours  a 
week  attendance,  which  period  will  be  doubled  from  1912  on.  There 
is  not  large  need  as  yet  for  industrial  schools  for  women  in  Munich. 
They  go  into  but  few  industries — the  women's  industries,  as  house- 
keeping and  domestic  service,  dress  and  hat  making,  photography, 
etc.,  besides  commercial  work.  Girls  are  free  to  attend  the  boys' 
trade  schools,  if  they  wish.  Domestic  science  is  the  chief  study  in 
the  compulsory  improvement  schools.  A  voluntary  improvement 
school  with  general,  commercial,  and  household  subjects;  a  volun- 
tary eighth  class  of  the  common  school;  and  two  private  schools 
subsidized  by  the  city — the  Riemerschmid  Commercial  School  and 
the  Woman's  Work  School — also  minister  to  the  wants  of  girls  and 
women. 

There  were  in  June,  1910-11,^  in  the  55  trade  improvement 
schools,  9,330  pupils;  in  the  127  journeymen's  classes,  2,733,  of 
whom  450  were  in  day  trade  schools  and  courses;  in  the  10  dis- 
trict continuation  schools,  1,018;  in  the  compulsory  improve- 
ment schools  for  girls,  about  7,500.  The  total  cost  of  all  these 
schools,  except  those  for  girls,  was  in  1910-11  1,169,781.47  marks 
($280,746.55).  This  included  120,000  marks  ($28,800)  for  new 
buildings,  repairs,  and  rent,  but  takes  no  account  of  the  original  cost, 
interest,  or  sinking  fund,  on  a  property  in  land,  buildings,  and  fur- 
nishings valued  at  4,824,099.85  marks  ($1,157,783.96).  The  cost  in 
1910-11,  exclusive  of  existing  permanent  plant,  for  all  pupils,  except 
girls,  was  98.42  marks  ($21.46)  per  pupil.'  The  pupils  in  the  improve- 
ment schools  pay  no  regular  tuition  fees,  and  but  trifling  fees  for  the 
use  of  materials,  etc.  Those  in  the  higher  trade  schools  pay  small 
fees,  as  50  cents  to  $1  a  month.  The  city  common  schools  cost  93 
marks  ($22.32)  per  pupil,'  which  shows  the  improvement  schools  to 
be  not  very  expensive  in  comparison.  The  taxpayers,  however, 
sometimes  grumble  at  these  heavy  expenses,  but  the  city  adminis- 
tration is  liberal  with  the  schools  notwithstanding. 

1  Yahresbericht,  1910-11. 

■  Computed  from  figures  in  Yahresberlcbt,  1910-11;  especially  pp.  17-19. 

*  KerschensteiDer:  The  Continuation  School  in  Munich,  in  Three  Lectures,  p.  24. 
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The  results  of  the  trade  improvement  schools  are  evident  in  better 
work  done  by  the  apprentices,  especially  shown  by  better  journey- 
men's examinations.*  In  1907,  the  guilds  or  associations  of  master 
printers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  tapestrers  declared  that  the 
journeymen's  examinations  were  better  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ment schools.'  The  results  on  specialization  are  favorable,  enabling 
a  specialized  apprentice  as  a  journeyman  to  learn  another  branch  of 
his  trade  more  quickly  than  he  could  do  without  the  school  training.* 

The  school  attendance  has  been  bettered  by  the  change  in  the 
type  of  improvement  schools,  as  has  also  the  attention  and  zeal  of 
the  pupils  in  (he  schools.  The  employers  differ  as  to  whether  this 
improvement  extends  also  to  the  shops  where  the  pupils  work.  The 
pupils  quite  generally  like  the  schools,  often  better  than  the  shops. 
The  technical  and  especially  the  practical  training  (workshop) 
attracts  them  most.  A  number  of  masters  or  guilds  claim  to  see  an 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  boys  attributable  to  the  schools.* 

The  masters  regard  these  schools  as  equally  efficient  as  the  former 
guild  schools.'  In  general,  with  qualifications  to  be  noted  later,  the 
masters  are  satisfied  with  the  new  industrial  schools.  One  patent 
and  avowed  reason  for  the  approval  of  the  masters  is  that  the  public 
schools  save  them  money  formerly  spent  on  guild  schools.  Most 
individual  masters  and  the  majority  in  most  trades  are  fairly  well 
satisfied  with  or  at  least  tolerate  the  compulsory  day  instruction. 
Some  trades  as  a  whole,  as  the  smiths  and  the  wrought-iron  workers,* 
are  actively  opposed  to  this  system  because  it  disturbs  their  work 
greatly,  the  journeymen  in  these  trades  working  always  with  the 
immediate  aid  of  apprentices.  The  bakers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
actively  for  the  day  attendance,  since  their  work  is  at  night.*  More 
and  more,  as  also  in  other  cities  in  Germany,  employers  are  coming 
not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  actively  call  for  the  use  of  working  hours 
for  compulsory  instruction.  Thus,  for  example,  the  guilds  of  copper- 
smiths, joiners,  and  typesetters  declare  the  day  attendance  to  be 
superior  to  the  evening,  and  state  or  imply  that  it  is  worth  whatever 
extra  cost  it  involves  to  the  employer.*  The  employers  in  some  cases 
pay  the  same  wages  to  their  apprentices  or  xmskilled  workers  as  if 
part  of  their  working  day  were  not  given  to  school  work.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  boy  must  accept  a  lower  wage  on  this  account. 

Of  the  school  workshops,  the  approval  of  the  masters  is  much  less 
unanimous  and  is  generally  more  qualified  when  given.  Of  the 
opinions  of  guilds  and  other  employers'  associations,  published  by 

>  Handwerkskammer,  Munich. 

*Berkkt  iU>fr  die  Bewdkrung  der  SeugestdUung  iet  gewerWehen  ForibUdwigmhiiim  M^ncknu,  iwr, 

pp.  1-8. 

*  Handwerktkammer,  MUneken, 
4  BericJU  HiJber  Betodhrung. 
^Schlossers. 

•  Berkkt  aber  Bewdkrung,  pp.  2, 8. 
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the  school  board  m  1907,  a  majority  expressed  approval  of  the  tech- 
nical training,  bat  few  specifically  of  the  practical  (workshop)  train- 
ing. Those  guilds  specifically  approving  the  workshop  instruction 
were  those  of  the  lithographers  and  stone  printers,  tin  casters,  drug- 
gists (of  all  Bavaria),  wrought-iron  workers,  and  butchers.  Those 
specifically  opposed  to  the  workshop  instruction  were  the  guilds  of 
&ie  mechanics  and  opticians,  joiners,  sculptors,  and  stucco  workers,^ 
and  potters.'  The  most  pronounced  opposition  came  from  the 
association  of  fine  mechanical  and  optical  businesses  in  Munich. 
This  association  declared  that  the  apprentice  thinks  the  school 
instruction  only  is  of  much  value;  that  the  practical  instruction 
is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  be  of  much  value;  that  the  draw- 
ing is  the  only  technical  training  given  of  much  value;  that  the 
school  has  not  the  equipment  to  teach  specialized  machine  work, 
as  gear  cutting;  that  first-rate  practical  teachers  can  not  be  secured 
by  the  schools  at  the  low  salaries  they  pay;  and  that,  finally,  the 
practical  work  of  the  school  can  never  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
commercial  shop.* 

The  eyes  of  all  Germany  have  been  on  the  Munich  schools  and 
their  workshops,  and  many  men  in  industrial  schools  and  in  industry 
in  other  parts  of  Germany  have  well-developed  opinions  on  the  Mu- 
nich schools  and  have  watched  the  results  of  their  shops.  The 
impression  that  has  gone  out  does  not  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
favorable  to  the  school  shops.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  discuss 
the  general  question  of  shops  in  the  improvement  schools;  sufiice  it 
here  to  note  some  typical  opinions  on  the  Munich  experiment.* 
The  Munich  improvement  schools  are  claimed  to  work  in  opposition, 
in  many  cases,  to  the  training  given  by  the  masters,  and  to  be  regarded 
by  the  masters  as  not  practical.  The  teachers  are  often  primarily 
theoretical,  and  do  not  know  thoroughly  what  they  try  to  teach; 
and  even  when  practical  men,  the  school  comes  so  to  mold  them  that 
their  teaching  develops  a  theoretical  tinge.  The  most  extreme 
statement  met  was  '^the  Munich  experiment  has  failed,  though 
some  Munich  masters  approve  of  it."  • 

On  the  whole,  the  masters  in  Munich  now  approve  of  workshops  in 
the  schools,  but  only  as  aids  to  the  theoretical  instruction.  As  such 
aids  they  regard  the  school  workshops  as  of  proved  value  when  in 
the  hands  of  masters  of  their  crafts.'  They  do  not  regard  these 
shops  as  practicable  substitutes  for  training  in  commercial  shops, 
and  do  not  desire  them  to  become  such.    Thus  the  positive  declara- 

i  The  repreaentativeness  of  this  view  questioned  by  the  school  authorities. 
*BerkJU  Hber  Bewdkrung. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  8,  9. 

*  Also  without  discussing  here  any  bias  which  the  makers  of  these  criticisms  may  ba?e. 

>  All  of  the  views  expressed  in  this  paragraph  are  trom  chambers  of  industry  or  masters  and  guild  membeii. 

•  Handwerkskammer,  Mflnchen. 
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tion  of  the  bookbinders'  guild:  **The  school  can  never  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  workshop  training."  *  They  are  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  teaching  workshops  (Lehrwerkst&tten), 
where  a  boy  just  out  of  common  school  is  to  learn  his  trade  entirely, 
with  no  apprenticeship  whatever.' 

The  school  authorities,  and  especially  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  take 
these  school  workshops  much  more  seriously.  They  may  have  no 
idea  of  altogether  displacing  apprenticeship,  but  they  certainly  aim 
not  only  to  aid  the  theoretical  instruction  but  to  impart  positive 
practical  instruction  also.  The  fact  that  in  some  of  the  schools  they 
go  systematically  over  those  elementary  operations  of  the  trade 
which  would  be  taught  and  practiced  in  all  shops '  indicates  a  more 
or  less  conscious  endeavor  to  do  what  would  probably  be  disclaimed 
were  it  put  boldly:  To  teach  the  whole  trade,  and  thus  reUeve  the 
master  of  all  burden  of  teaching  his  apprentice.  This  aim  has  cer- 
tainly taken  possession  of  one  school  oflScial  whom  I  questioned  and 
represents  his  view  of  the  aim  and  function  of  the  schools.  One  of 
the  greatest  difficiilties  to  be  faced,  were  such  a  tendency  to  continue, 
and  the  school  shops  to  be  efficient  enough,  would  be  the  acceptance 
of  this  condition  by  the  masters,  and  the  gradual  shifting  to  public 
shoulders  of  the  teaching  burden  formerly  borne  by  the  employer. 
To  reshift  this  burden  back  again,  were  that  desired  later,  might 
prove  much  more  difficult  than  its  assumption. 

To  the  school  authorities — which  means  primarily  to  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner— the  practical  or  workshop  instruction  is  the  base  of  the 
whole  superstructure.*  In  it  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  to  center 
(as  it  has  largely  done),  and  from  it  the  theoretical  instruction  is  to 
take  meaning  and  shape.  It  is  to  be  chief,  though  the  ihasters 
would  have  it  subordinate.  And  why  this  great  emphasis  on  the 
school  workshops  ?   The  best  reply  is  in  Dr.  Eerschensteiner's  words: 

The  essential  reason  why  the  continuation  school  should  not  become  a  purely 
theoretical  school  is  that  its  limitation  to  theoretical  instruction  would  form  an  almost 
insuperable  barrier  to  transforming  our  schools  into  educational  institutions  for  com- 
munity life.* 

Here  we  see  again  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  philosophy  of  education. 
His  basic  purpose  is  not  industrial,  but  ethical  and  civic.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  present  purpose  to  evaluate  these  schools  from  the  ethical  and 
civic  standpoint,  supremely  important  though  that  be.  The  theory 
looks  sound,  and  the  prospects  of  its  successful  working  out  seem 
good.    But  in  the  process  is  there  not  great  danger  that,  as  in  our 

I  Bericht  fiber  Bew&hrung,  p.  1. 
^Handwerkskammer,  MOnchen. 

*  Thus  in  the  school  described  above,  for  fine  mechanics. 

*  Bericht  Qber  Bew&hning,  p.  7.  Kerschensteiner:  The  Cootiniiatioii  School  in  Munich.  In  Three 
Lectures,  p.  19. 

»  Kerschensteiner:  ContinuatioD  Sohool»  p.  28. 
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manual-traimng  movement;  the  industrial  results  may  become  but 
slight  and  the  whole  movement  be  or  become  dominantly  cultural? 

Of  the  journeymen  and  master  courses  and  schools  I  need  only  say 
that  they  are  quite  satisfactory.  Workshops  in  such  schools  are  not 
subject  to  some  of  the  difficulties  that  assail  them  in  the  improvement 
schools.  like  more  or  less  similar  schools  in  the  United  States,  these 
higher  schools  are  generally  recognized  as  efficient  in  their  training  of 
skilled  journeymen,  technicians,  designers,  foremen,  and  masters. 

Finally,  the  trade-improvement  schools  of  Munich  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  experiment  not  long  enough  established  to  have  final  judg- 
ment passed  upon  them.  Their  future  development  and  results  on 
industry  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those  desirous  of  promoting 
industrial  education  and  efficiency  the  world  over. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


BESULTS  OF  THE  IITDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Having  shown  the  organization  and  the  workings  of  the  industrial- 
school  systems  in  three  important  centers,  I  shall  turn  now  to  the 
wider  field  embraced  by  all  the  cities  in  which  I  studied  the  industrial- 
education  situation,  and  present  certain  results  which  have  come  from 
the  schools  in  these  cities,  the  attitude  of  the  industrial  employers  to 
them,  and  certain  problems  which  have  arisen  as  to  their  most  effi- 
cient working.  The  data  contained  in  this  chapter  are  derived  from 
my  inquiries  of  chambers  of  industry,  school  directors  and  teachers, 
and  others.  The  statements  as  to  the  attitudes  of  employing  masters 
are  almost  always  made  on  the  authority  of  the  local  chamber  of 
industry,  the  body  of  all  others  best  fitted  by  intimate  knowledge  of 
and  relations  to  the  masters  of  the  district  to  represent  their  views. 
What,  then,  have  been  the  results,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  this 
extensive  plant  and  patient  eflFort  t  Can  we  speak  with  assurance  of 
these  schools  as  institutions  which  have  accomplished,  in  measure, 
that  for  which  they  were  established  t 

In  every  city  visited,  and  with  regard  to  practically  every  school 
or  set  of  schools  of  which  the  inquiry  was  made,  the  masters  held  that 
the  industrial  schools  resulted  in  the  training  of  better  apprentices 
and  more  highly  skilled  workmen.  These  good  results  were  not  forth- 
coming in  equal  degree  from  all  the  schools.  In  general,  the  masters 
regard  the  results  of  the  trade  schools  as  superior  to  those  of  the 
improvement  schools ;  and  the  results  of  the  more  specialized  improve- 
ment schools,  called  sometimes  trade-improvement  schools,  as  supe- 
rior to  those  more  general  in  nature.  The  higher  trade  schools,  again, 
are  almost  always  spoken  of  with  more  enthusiasm  and  as  showing 
more  marked  results  in  increased  skill  than  the  lower  schools.  This 
fact  can  be  attributed  to  the  greater  age,  maturity,  and  acquaintance 
with  industry  of  their  pupils,  almost  all  of  whom  attend  voluntarily, 
and  thus  only  when  they  really  desire  to  learn.  The  well-equipped 
shops  in  such  schools  may  also  explain  their  results  in  part. 

In  many  of  the  improvement  schools  it  was  stated  that  the  schools 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  work,  but  in  others  the 
qualification  was  made  that  this  was  true  not  of  all  the  pupils,  but 
merely  of  the  better  sort.  Some  of  the  pupils  attend  merely  because 
they  must  and  take  but  little  interest  in  the  school  work.  So  far  as 
the  results  on  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  concerned  school  workshops 
seem  to  be  of  advantage,  though  the  added  interest  engendered  by 
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them  in  the  school  work  may  or  may  not  in  each  case  extend  to  the 
pupil's  own  shop.  To  the  question  ijf  there  was  a  special  demand  for 
pupils  of  the  industrial  schools  the  usual  reply  was:  "Yes,  where 
attendance  is  optional,  but  not  where  all  the  apprentices  must  attend." 
In  a  few  cases  it  was  stated  that  higher  wages  resulted  from  attend- 
ance on  improvement  schools;  invariably  this  was  the  case  with  the 
higher  trade  schools.  In  Dresden  an  official  of  the  Saxon  ministry 
of  the  interior  stated  that  the  masters  could  turn  out  better  work 
because  of  the  training  received  in  the  schools  by  their  workers. 

The  journeymen's  and  masters'  examinations  are  looked  to  by  the 
masters  and  schoolmen  as  concrete  evidences  of  proficiency.  They 
give  definiteness  to  the  results  of  the  industrial  schools.  In  almost 
all  the  cities  visited  it  was  stated  that  the  industrial  schools  had 
improved  the  journeyman's  examination,  and  in  a  few  cities  that  they 
had  also  resulted  in  better  master's  examinations.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  improvement  in  the  journeyman's  examination  was  said 
to  be  due  directly  to  the  improvement  school.  I  was  told  in  several 
cities  that  the  examinations  were  better  in  the  city  than  in  the  coun- 
try. Part  of  this  difference  is  due  doubtless  to  the  better  industrial  » 
schools  possessed  by  the  cities. 

The  industrial  schools,  as  a  whole,  have  a  salutary  influence  on 
specialization.  The  improvement  schools,  whose  results  in  tins  re- 
spect do  not  compare  with  those  of  the  trade  schools,  influence  special- 
ization chiefly  by  broadening  the  industrial  outlook  of  the  apprentices, 
giving  them  a  more  or  less  general  understanding  of  tiie  related 
branches  of  their  trade.  The  trade  schools,  especially  the  higher 
ones,  can  and  do  as  a  rule  teach  enough  of  the  practical  as  well  as  of 
the  theoretical  aspects  of  a  whole  trade  or  large  branch  to  add  greatly 
to  the  worker's  industrial  resource.  As  a  result  of  the  trade-school 
training,  many  workers  are  able,  when  necessity  prompts,  to  learn 
more  quickly  than  otherwise  a  related  branch  of  their  trade. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  masters  toward  the  industrial  schools 
is,  in  every  case  of  which  I  learned,  favorable.  The  employers 
usually  prefer  trade  (improvement  or  other)  schools  to  the  more 
general  types  of  improvement  schools.  In  most  cities  the  masters 
prefer  the  city  industrial  to  the  guild  schools.  Many  of  these  now 
no  longer  exist,  having  been  taken  over  by  the  city  or  died  a  natural 
death  when  the  city  schools  became  compulsory.  The  masters  are 
saved  money  by  the  city  schools,  which  they  formerly  spent  on  the 
guild  schools,  which  pleases  them.  In  most  cases  they  regard  the 
city  schools  as  equally  efficient  to  the  guild  schools  or  nearly  so.  In 
Coblenz  the  masters  have  no  special  preference  for  the  guild  schools, 
if  only  they  have  control  enough  to  insure  that  the  instruction  be 
practical;  that  is,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  industry.  In  two  Saxon 
cities,  however,  Dresden  and  Chemnitz,  the  masters  prefer  the  guild 
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to  the  city  schools.  In  Saxony  the  guild  schools  are  numerous  and 
important. 

Attendance  on  compulsory  improvement  schools  is  being  more  and 
more  shifted  to  the  daylight  hours.  The  superior  advantage  of  the 
daytime  to  the  evening  for  courses  of  this  sort  is  intensified  by  the 
compulsory  nature  of  the  attendance.  If  all  those  between  certain 
ages  and  engaged  in  industry  and  conmierce  are  required  to  attend 
evening  classes,  as  was  the  case  throughout  much  of  Germany  till 
recently,  certainly  many  will  be  present  in  the  schools  whose  interest 
and  endurance  does  not  permit  them  to  benefit  from  the  extra  tasks 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  Such  has  been  German  experience,  and  con- 
sequently we  find  compulsory  improvement  school  classes  shifted 
ever  more  and  more  into  the  circle  of  the  hours  of  the  working  day, 
however  closely  guarded  by  employers.  The  reader  who  sees  state- 
ments concerning  some  German  schools,  that  they  have  no  classes  in 
the  evening,  should  realize  that  by  this  the  Germans  understand 
not  later  than  8  p.  m. 

The  attitude  of  the  masters  toward  compulsory  day  attendance  of 
apprentices  and  other  youthful  workers  on  improvement  schools 
varies  greatly  between  the  cities  visited,  and  somewhat  between  the 
several  trades.  In  the  earlier  days  of  compulsion  the  initiativ^e  in 
securing  legislation  was  usually  taken  by  others  than  the  masters, 
and  the  masters  were  in  most  cases  opposed.  In  the  last  few  years, 
since  the  experiment  has  proved  useful  to  industry  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  the  masters  have  in  some  cases  even  taken  the  initiative 
in  seeking  to  establish  compulsory  attendance.^  The  attitudes  vary 
from  strong  opposition,  as  in  Dresden  and  Chemnitz,  through  the 
several  stages  of  opposition,  as  in  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  and  Dortmund, 
to  toleration,  as  in  Berlin,  Frankfort  on  Main,  and  Dusseldorf;  to 
approval,  as  in  Magdeburg,  Leipzig,  Munich,  Coblenz,  and  Duisburg; 
to  special  desire  for  compulsory  attendance,  as  in  Plauen,  Essen,^  and 
Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle).  It  must  not  be  understood  that  all  masters 
or  even  most  masters  in  all  trades  agree  in  their  attitude;  the  above 
statements  indicate  merely  the  general  reaction  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance. In  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Munich,  Barmen,  and  Dortmund  it  was 
specifically  stated  that  the  masters  were  not  in  entire  agreement 
among  themselves  as  to  their  attitude,  and  that  in  Elberfeld  and 
Dusseldorf  there  was  no  unanimity  at  all  on  the  matter.  I  need  not 
here  repeat  what  was  stated  in  another  chapter  concerning  the  differ- 
ence of  attitude  of  masters  in  different  trades  in  Hamburg,*  which 

1  As  in  Plauen,  in  Saxony,  and  Essen.  The  handwork  masters  of  Essen  petitioned  the  mayor,  July  18, 
1910,  asking  that  after  Apr.  1,  1911,  the  city  authorities  extend  the  (improvement)  school  compulsion  to 
all  the  apprentices  of  those  trades  whose  guilds  request  such  action  for  them.  Denkschrift  des  Essenor 
Handwerks,  1910,  p.  13. 

>The  Essen  masters  oppose  that  provision  of  the  local  ordinance  whidi  requires  the  employers  to  pay 
their  boys'  tuition  in  the  compulsory  schooL    Ordinarily,  though,  they  shift  this  to  their  i^prentieea. 
•Cf.pp.94-96,ch.9. 
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applies  in  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  Germany,  except  to  say 
that  trades  which  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  industrial  schools 
are  among  those  which  are  most  favorable  to  compulsory  attendance, 
except  where  the  disturbance  to  the  shop  work  is  greatest.  In  such 
case,  as  in  some  highly  skilled  machine  industries,  the  great  disturb- 
ance to  the  work  often  outweighs,  in  the  mind  of  the  employer,  the 
admittedly  great  benefit  of  the  technical  training.  The  disturbance 
of  work  is  generally  greatest  in  the  small  shops,  and  for  them,  as  for 
the  larger  shops,  is  generally  lessened  by  allowing  them  to  send  the 
apprentices  at  different  times.  In  general  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
change  of  opposition  into  toleration,  and  toleration  into  appro\  al,  as 
the  masters  observe  the  results  of  the  school  training  on  their 
apprentices. 

In  Duisburg,  Crefeld,  and  Aachen  the  voluntary  industrial  improve- 
ment school,  which  had  preceded  the  present  compulsory  school, 
resulted  in  better  average  work  than  the  present  school,  because  most 
of  those  who  attended  the  voluntary  school  were  serious  and  earnest. 
The  masters  in  these  cities  prefer  the  present  schools  notwithstanding, 
for  they  benefit  a  larger  number  of  bojrs.' 

More  and  more  also  the  masters  are  coming  to  prefer  day  to  evening 
instruction.  The  tendency  in  this  direction  is  not  as  yet  marked, 
but  it  is  undoubted.  In  Plauen,  for  example,  the  masters  sought  to 
have  the  improvement-school  instruction  given  in  the  dajrtime, 
chiefly  because  they  regarded  such  instruction  as  much  more  efficient 
than  that  given  in  the  evening.  The  Leipzig  masters  prefer  the 
morning  to  the  afternoon  hours,  if  there  is  to  be  day  instruction  at  all, 
for  in  the  morning  the  boys  are  fresher  and  learn  better.  In  Munich 
and  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main  much  of  the  instruction  in  the  indus- 
trial improvement  school  is  given  in  the  morning,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  masters.  In  the  Frankfort  Industrial  School,^  in  the  decade 
1890-1900,  before  compulsory  attendance  was  initiated,  the  director 
tried  experiments  in  the  hours  of  instruction.  He  offered  courses 
first  from  8  to  9  p.  m.,  then  alternative  courses  from  7  to  9,  then 
from  5  to  7,  then  morning  courses.  Many  of  the  employers,  as  these 
courses  were  successively  offered,  sent  their  apprentices  to  the  earlier 
courses.' 

In  general,  the  attitude  of  employers  to  compulsory  attendance  of 
unskilled  workers  is  much  less  favorable  than  in  the  case  of  appren- 
tices, chiefly  because  what  they  learn  is  more  general  than  industrial 
in  nature,  and  their  industries  neither  feel  the  need  of  nor  can  greatly 
benefit  by  this  training.    Nowhere  did  I  find  this  spirit  so  marked 

1  Though  the  voluntary  industrial  improvement  school  in  Aachen  had  at  times  an  attendance  of  4,000 
to  7,000. 

*  A  voluntary  school  lor  apprentices  and  joume3rmen,  attendance  on  which,  to  those  boys  who  meet 
special  qualifications,  frees  them  from  the  necessity  of  attending  the  industrial  improvement  school, 
s  Herr  Direktor  Back,  of  Frankfort  Gewerbeschule. 
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as  in  the  Ruhr  Valley,  tributary  to  the  lower  Rhine,  and  the  seat  of 
great  coal  mines,  iron  smelters,  and  steel  mills.  Here  the  proportion 
of  workers  classed  as  unskilled  (ungelemte)  is  very  high;  in  the 
Krupp  works,  for  example,  76,  per  cent  or  higher.*  In  Essen  com- 
pulsory attendance  has  only  been  initiated  since  1910,  and  there  the 
Krupp  firm,  though  approving  of  the  compulsion  for  their  appren- 
tices, is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  worth  what  it  costs  the 
firm  for  the  unskilled  workers.  They  are,  it  was  declared,  many  of 
them  dull,  and  not  a  picked  lot  like  the  apprentices.  In  Duisburg 
the  factory  owners  are  opposed  to  compulsory  attendance  of  their 
unskilled  workers,  and  the  same  attitude  is  characteristic  of  the  coal, 
iron  and  steel,  and  similar  industries  throughout  the  region. 

The  problem  of  securing  suitable  teachers  for  the  industrial  schools 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  the  school  authorities  have  to 
deal  and  is  not  fully  solved  as  yet.  This  problem  exists  both  in 
the  improvement  and  in  the  higher  trade  schools,  though  the  latter 
schools  are  nearer  to  its  solution  than  the  improvement  schools. 
Theoretical  subjects,  such  as  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  physics,  and 
the  general  studies  of  industry  have  been  taught  almost  imiversally 
by  common-school  teachers  in  the  improvement  schools.  The  mas- 
ters are  generally  fairly  well  satisfied  to  have  this  class  of  teachers 
for  the  theoretical  or  book  subjects.  That  they  have  in  most  cases 
no  improvement  to  offer  to  the  use  of  professional  teachers  for  theo- 
retical subjects  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  guild  schools  in  Dres- 
den, where  the  masters  have  an  entirely  free  hand  to  pick  the  teachers 
which  suit  them  best,  all  the  theoretical  instruction  is  given  by 
conunon-school  teachers  of  the  city.  In  Magdebiu^  and  Chemnitz, 
however,  the  masters  wish  to  have  practical  men,  preferably  masters 
working  at  their  trades,  impart  the  theoretical  instruction. 

Quite  different  is  the  problem  for  teachers  for  practical  or  definitely 
trade  subjects,  such  as  trade  drawing,  study  of  materials,  and  all 
workshop  instruction.  Skilled  practical  artisans,  when  otherwise 
qualified,  have  generally  been  sought  to  teach  these  subjects.  Ina- 
bility to  secure  enough  such  men  has  required  the  turning  of  common- 
school  and  other  professional  teachers  to  these  branches  also.  To  do 
this  they  prepare  themselves  in  commercial  workshops  or  in  indus- 
trial schools  (usually  higher  trade  schools).  Their  teaching,  how- 
ever, of  the  distinctly  trade  subjects  has  been  on  the  whole  quite 
unsatisfactory  to  the  masters.  They  stated  that  these  teachers  did 
not  understand  fully  what  they  tried  to  teach,  and  that  their  teaching 
often  ran  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  in  the  employers'  shops. 
As  a  result  of  such  criticism  by  the  employers,  the  tendency  is  quite 
general  to  secure  practical  men  for  the  practical  subjects  wherever 
possible.   The  present  status  may  be  realized  by  the  statement  that 
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of  14  of  the  cities  visitedy  the  teachers  of  trade  or  practical  subjects 
were  but  few  of  them  practical  men  ia  3  cases,  chiefly  practical  men 
in  6,  and  all  of  this  class  in  5  cases.^  Of  13  cities  where  data  on  this 
point  were  secured,  in  2  the  masters  (the  opinion  voiced  generally  by 
the  chamber  of  industry)  professed  not  to  be  satisfied,  in  4  to  be  sat- 
isfied in  part,  and  in  7  to  be  quite  well  satisfied '  with  the  sort  of 
teachers  in  the  industrial  schools.  Most  of  the  cases  of  satisfaction 
were  in  cities  where  all  the  trade  instruction  was  given  by  practical 
men. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  Cologne,  professional  teachers  with  practical 
experience  (as  for  a  year)  in  handwork  are  satisfactory  to  the  mas- 
ters. Elsewhere  the  ideal  is  stricter.  Thus  the  handworkers  of 
Essen  ask  that  the  instruction  in  the  improvement  school  in  each 
trade  be  limited  to  study  of  the  trade,  trade  drawing,  arithmetic 
and  principles  of  bookkeeping,  civics,  and  business  composition  (not 
omission  of  workshop  instruction),  and  that  all  of  these  subjects, 
except  the  civics  and  business  composition,  be  taught  by  suitable 
teachers  of  the  trade,  trained  in  a  (special)  course.'  In  Magdeburg 
the  head  of  the  trade  and  industrial  schools  stated  that  not  only  are 
professional  teachers  not  in  close  enough  relations  with  industry  to 
teach  in  a  practical  way,  but  that  practical  men  who  devote  them- 
selves solely  to  teaching  get  out  of  touch  with  industry,  and  their 
teaching  becomes  less  practical.  All,  he  said,  should  be  working  in 
commercial  shops  during  the.  same  period  that  they  are  teaching.^ 

It  has  proved  very  difficult  to  secure  skilled  practical  men  who  are 
also  well  fitted  to  teach.  In  some  few  cases,  as  in  Magdeburg,  men 
have  been  secured  with  both  qualifications;  but  in  most  cities  it  has 
been  found  necessary  or  desirable  to  require  the  practical  men  to 
study  teaching  principles  and  methods  in  a  special  class  established 
for  them,  either  before  beginning  teaching  or  during  their  term  of 
service.  In  Frankfort  the  director  of  the  industrial  improvement 
school  stated  that  the  masters  without  special  theoretical  training  are 
unable  to  give  the  proper  trade  instruction,  and  that  they  themselves 
recognize  this  inability.'  Frankfort  had  in  session  while  I  was  in  the 
city  a  course  of  four  weeks'  length  which  was  attended  by  industrial- 
school  teachers  from  all  over  the  Rhine  Valley.  Dortmund  has  a  simi- 
lar course  for  the  populous  district  of  the  lower  Rhine. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  skilled  artisans  for  trade  teaching,  on 
account  of  the  low  salary  paid  in  the  schpols,  is  also  a  real  one.  Some 

1  Few  in  Bedin,  Elbeifeld*  DoislmiK;  most  in  HambuiK,  Munich,  Manheim,  Cologne,  Dortmund, 
Aachen;  all  in  Plaoen,  Frankfort  on  the  ICain,  Coblenx,  Barmen,  and  Mttnchen-Oladbach. 

•  Qnlte  well  satisfied  in  Plaoen,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Cologne,  Slberield,  Barmen,  Dortnumd,  and 
Mflnchen-Oladbach. 

•  Denkachrift  des  Esaener  Handwerka,  1910,  p.  U* 
«  StadtBQhnlrat  Dr.  FranckB. 
•DirektorNeoachifer. 
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men  in  industry,  as  the  guild  of  fine  mechanics  in  Munich,  claim  that 
the  low  wage  keeps  out  all  thoroughly  skilled  men.  Elsewhere  it  was 
learned  that  though  the  salary  is  not  what  a  skilled  master,  engineer, 
or  other  skilled  practical  man  can  earn  in  his  prime,  yet  the  security 
of  the  school  position  (after  a  year  of  probation)  and  the  retiring 
pension  which  is  granted  in  most  cities  enables  the  schools  to  secure 
men  who  can  earn  for  the  time  being  sometimes  far  more  outside. 
Much  of  the  teaching  is  also  supplementary  work,  carried  on  for  a  few 
hours  daily,  with  but  little  disturbance  to  the  teacher's  outside 
occupation. 

In  the  higher  trade  schools  the  quality  of  the  teachers,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  averages  higher  than  in  the  improvement  schools,  and  there 
is  usually  but  little  criticism  of  the  class  of  teachers  engaged.  Skilled 
artisans  or  engineers  almost  always  give  the  theoretical  instruction, 
while  the  practical  is  imparted  by  artists,  engineers,  architects,  and 
the  best  professional  teachers. 

The  problem  of  workshops  in  the  industrial  schools  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  now  the  most  important,  of  all  the  present 
problems  of  these  schools.  The  greatest  variety  of  practice  and  aim 
is  found  with  regard  to  school  shops.  In  the  higher  trade  schools 
workshops  are  the  rule.  In  the  lower  trade  schools  also  they  very 
frequently  exist.  Such  schools  are  intermediate  in  this  respect  to 
the  higher  trade  and  the  improvement  schools.  In  the  improvement 
schools  we  find  no  workshops  in  some  cities,  as  Berlin  and  Coblenz, 
and,  in  general,  throughout  Prussia.  In  Dusseldorf  there  are  shops 
in  the  improvement  schools  for  most  of  the  trades,  and  in  Munich 
every  industrial  improvement  school  has  a  shop.  In  most  of  the  cities 
where  I  inquired  as  to  this  point  the  improvement  schools  have  a  few, 
but  only  a  few,  shops.* 

In  practically  all  improvement  schools,  whether  there  were  shops 
or  not,  there  were  more  or  less  models  and  demonstrating  apparatus. 
The  trades  for  which  these  few  shops  were  established  were  always 
from  the  same  small  group:  Confectioners  and  pastry  cooks  (con- 
ditorei),  barbers,  tailors,  bookbinders,  and  printers.  These  trades  are 
those  in  which  the  maximum  advantage  is  gained  from  school  shops 
for  the  minimum  cost,  and  are  also  some  of  those  where  the  masters 
especially  desire  shops  in  the  improvement  schools. 

Workshops  are  quite  generaUy  desired  in  the  higher  trade  schools. 
The  great  point  at  issue  is  whether  workshops  are  desirable  in  the 
improvement  schools.  Of  the  cities  visited,  the  masters  in  Lfcipzig, 
Plauen,  Munich,  Cologne,  and  Dusseldorf  wish  plenty  of  workshops, 
or  more  than  they  now  have.  In  practically  all  other  cities  visited 
the  masters  desire  only  a  few  workshops  in  the  improvement  schools, 

1  ChemniU  and  Plaaen  in  Saxony,  Magdeburg,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  and  Dortmund  tn  Pmaria. 
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or  none  at  all.  In  most  cases  a  few  are  desired,  as  for  the  trades  above 
mentioned.  In  a  few  cities,  as  Barmen  and  Elberfeld — strictly  factory 
cities — the  cost  of  school  shops  is  a  main  objection.  This  high  cost, 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  inseparable  from  most  sorts  of  shops, 
constitutes  an  objection,  even  in  places  where  more  shops  are  desired, 
as  in  Plauen.  In  the  main,  however,  cost  of  shops  does  not  prevent 
their  presence  ^ere  they  are  greatly  desired. 

But  they  are  not  in  most  cases  greatly  desired.  The  attitude  of 
the  masters  in  Munich  may  be  recalled.  There  is  a  party  among 
educators  who  wish  to  have  workshops  in  the  improvement  schools 
and  train  the  pupils  practically  as  well  as  theoretically.  The  extrem- 
ists of  this  party  wish  ultimately  to  relieve  the  masters  of  most  or  all 
of  the  training  of  their  apprentices,  and  to  shift  the  burden  to  the 
school.  The  masters,  almost  to  a  man,  are  opposed  to  any  such 
procedure.  Thus  the  handworkers  of  Essen,  in  a  memorial  to  the 
mayor,  say:  "The  improvement  school  has  the  task  of  extending  the 
workshop  training  and  not  of  displacing  it.''  And  again:  "The 
school  instruction  must  follow  the  order  of  progress  of  the  apprentice 
in  his  shop  step  for  step."  *  The  fear  of  some  that  more  school  work- 
shops may  lead  to  the  teaching  workshop  (Lehrwerkstatt),  which  may 
become  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship,  has  led  the  masters  in  some 
cities  to  oppose  the  school  shops  more  than  they  otherwise  would.* 
And  such  attitudes  are  held,  despite  the  realization  of  many  masters 
that  the  school  shops  shift  from  their  shoulders  some  of  the  teaching 
burden. 

The  reason  for  this  opposition  to  school  shops  is  in  part  that  the 
teachers  in  these  shops  in  some  cases  are  men  not  practically  trained. 
If  all  workshop  teachers  were  practical  men,  there  would  be  less 
objection  by  employers  to  school  shops.  In  Barmen  and  Elberfeld 
one  chief  reason  for  opposition  to  school  shops  is  the  fear  of  conflict 
between  teacher  and  master,  such  as  is  claimed  by  some  observers  to 
exist  in  Munich.  But  most  of  the  shop  teachers  are  now  practical 
men,  and  their  proportion  is  increasing.  Neither  large  cost  nor  the 
kind  of  teachers  accounts  for  most  of  the  opposition  to  school  shops, 
though  each  contributes  its  influence. 

The  main  objection  to  shops  in  the  improvement  schools  is  that 
they  are  of  little  use  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  apprenticeship. 
The  average  boy  of  14  and  15,  not  yet  much  versed  in  the  ways  of 
industry  in  general  and  of  his  own  in  particular,  can  not,  it  is  claimed, 

1  The  first  year  it  should  help  the  apprentice  to  find  himself  in  his  new  environment— the  shop,  to  recog- 
nize the  tools  and  materials  by  name,  form,  purpoee,  and  difl^ncee,  and  to  comprehend  the  single  process 
according  to  their  order  and  to  grasp  the  necessity  of  this  order.  The  second  year  the  emphasis  shoold  be 
on  individual  and  more  difiOcult  (as  mechanical)  tools,  properties  of  the  chief  materials,  and  working  experi- 
enoes.  In  the  third  year  the  goal  should  be  set  of  giving  the  pupils  a  survey  of  the  dilforent  spheres  of 
work  of  their  trade."— Denksohrift  dee  Easener  Handworks,  1910,  pp.  10, 14. 

s  As  in  Duisburg  and  Magdeburg. 
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benefit  to  any  considerable  extent  from  workshop  training.  If  their 
first  approach  to  practical  work  be  in  the  school  shop,  they  may 
become  trained  in  habits  unsuited  to  practical  work  if  not  actually 
harmful.  Thus  few  schools  can,  and  still  fewer  do,  pay  such  close 
attention  to  economy  of  materials  as  commercial  shops  do  from  force 
of  necessity.  A  habit  of  prodigality  with  materials  may  become 
ingrained  in  an  apprentice  from  his  school  experience  and  be  very 
hard  to  uproot.  Most  boys  of  14  and  15  are  not  yet  serious  and 
interested  enough  to  secure  the  good  from  school  shops  which  such 
shops  should  give.  And,  finally,  if  there  be  one  maxim  more  than 
another  on  which  practically  the  whole  structure  of  German  industrial 
education  rests,  it  is  that  some  practical  training  in  actual  commercial 
work  shall  precede  industrial  school  training. 

In  the  case  of  the  theoretical  training  of  the  first  year  of  the 
improvement  schools,  this  maxim  is  modified  by  substituting  "  accom- 
panying" for  "preceding,"  and  some  exceptions  are  found  elsewhere 
in  the  system,  as  in  the  higher  technical  training  in  the  technical  high 
schools.  For  almost  all  grades  and  kinds  of  industrial  training,  how- 
ever, the  maxim  is  followed.  Adherence  to  this  idea  is  one  of  the 
keystones  of  Germany^s  success  in  industrial  education.  Whatever 
reason  there  is  for  its  modification  with  regard  to  the  first  theoretical 
training  of  the  improvement  schools,  there  is  less  reason  in  the  case 
of  the  shop  training.  For  this  can  be  secured  in  the  shop  of  the  mas- 
ter; the  theoretical  training  generally  can  not  be.  The  masters,  as  a 
rule,  feel  perfectly  well  able  to  instruct  their  apprentices  adequately 
in  the  practical  work  of  their  trades;  not  so  with  regard  to  the  theory. 
The  theoretical  background,  now  so  necessary  for  proficiency,  few 
masters  have  the  time  and  many  have  not  the  ability  to  impart 
adequately.  The  masters  quite  generally  recognize  this  fact  and  call 
consequently  for  specialized  theoretical  trade  training  in  the  improve- 
ment schook. 

In  many  cases  the  masters  may  not  give  adequate  practical  instruc- 
tion to  their  apprentices,  due  to  specialization;  but  such  specializa- 
tion does  not  exist  to  the  extent  that  it  does  in  the  United  States. 
Further,  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  shops  in  improvement  schools  can 
correct  such  specialization.  Though  the  improvement  schools  tend 
toward  this  end  even  when  lacking  shops,  and  doubtless  in  greater 
degree  when  they  have  shops,  yet  the  higher  trade  schools  have  most 
effect  of  this  sort.  Both  for  results  on  specialization  and  for  general 
eflSciency  shops  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  improvement  school 
courses  are  much  more  likely  to  be  fruitful  than  those  during  the  first 
year  or  two. 

In  the  higher  trades  schools,  workshops  are  desired  chiefly  not  to 
furnish  the  basic  training  in  the  trade,  but  to  give  opportunity  for 
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experimentation,  working  out  new  designs,  learning  of  new  or  un- 
\isual  machines,  and  the  like.  The  school  shop  is  in  no  danger  in 
Germany  of  usurping  the  place  of  the  commercial  shop. 

A  director  of  the  chamber  of  industry  in  Aachen  made  some  signi- 
ficant criticisms  of  the  industrial  schools.  He  said  that  the  school 
men  try  to  include  too  much  in  the  improvement  school,  especially 
too  much  theoretical  instruction.  Theory  the  masters  must  have,  but 
they  think  that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  worker's  industrial  education.  The  school  men  think  of  it 
largely  as  the  conclusion,  and  therefore  crowd  exchange,  study  of 
industry,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  all  into  three  years.  With  regard  to 
school  shops,  he  said  that  some  trades  or  processes  could  be  taught 
in  them,  others  not.  Wrought-iron  working  and  saddlery  could  not 
well  be  taught  in  school  shops.  In  some  trades,  as  that  of  cabinet- 
making,  some  processes  could  be  taught,  others  not.  Thus,  inlaying 
can  best  be  taught  in  school,  for  the  master  has  not  the  long  time 
required;  and  also  planing,  sawing,  and  the  like,  but  not  the  making 
of  a  chair  or  table. 

A  peculiar  and  significant  method  of  practical  training  is  followed 
in  the  industrial  improvement  school  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  The 
school  has  no  workshops,  and  none  are  desired.  The  great  cost  of 
workshops  is  not  the  reason  for  their  absence.  Theoretical  training 
is  chiefly  desired,  but  practical  training  is  also  obtained  by  a  peculiar 
cooperation  between  masters  and  school.  The  pupils  are  assigned 
by  their  industrial  teachers  practical  tasks — for  example,  in  the  first 
year  of  woodworking,  joints  in  wood.  These  they  must  make  in  their 
master's  workshops  and  bring  to  school.  The  school  will  supply  mate- 
rials, or  pay  the  master  their  cost  if  he  so  requires,  but  ordinarily  he 
does  not  do  so.  The  pupils  usually  do  these  tasks  during  working 
hours,  but  the  longer  ones  are  sometimes  done  after  working  hours. 

In  general,  all  classes  favor  the  industrial  schools.  The  workmen 
warmly  approve  them.  Though  their  expense  is  great  they  have 
won  a  place  so  high  that  support  is  as  a  rule,  freely  granted  to  them. 
These  statements  apply  to  the  cities  and  not  necessarily  to  the  coun- 
try. In  the  country  the  benefits  to  be  secured,  number  of  workers 
considered,  are  not  so  great,  and  the  cost  per  pupil  is  greater.  Con- 
sequently the  country  industrial  schools  are  backward  as  compared 
with  the  city  schools. 

To  simi  up:  The  Grerman  industrial  schools  are  achieving  in  large 
measure  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  established — industrial 
efficiency.  They  are  not  yet  through  developing,  nor  are  their  types 
finally  fixed.  They  constitute  a  living,  growing  movement,  which 
gives  every  promise  of  increasing  in  fruitful  results  on  industry  and 
thus  on  the  comfort  and  culture  of  the  German  people. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
SOKE  STJOaESTIOHS  FOB  OUB  IHBTJSTBIAL  TBAmVG. 

The  best  training  now  provided  for  industrial  workers  other  than 
those  definitely  preparing  for  supervisory  and  technicians'  posts,  is 
probably  that  imparted  in  a  few  comparatively  large  factories 
where  an  enlightened  and  progressive  policy  of  industrial  training 
holds,  and  where  apprenticeship  and  a  factory  school  cooperate  in 
supplying  it.  Such  are  the  schools  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
in  this  country,  and  Siemens  &  Halske  Co.  in  Germany.  Such  training 
we  have  seen  is  unfortimately  feasible  in  but  few  cases.  Excellent 
though  this  partial  solution  to  the  problem  is,  it  does  nothing  for 
^e  mass  of  our  industrial  workers. 

My  inquiries  into  German  industrial  training  have  led  me  to  wish 
that  our  own  country  had  not  allowed  apprenticeship  to  go  into 
such  a  decline,  and  to  seek  for  its  revival.  Wasteful  though  the  old 
apprenticeship  was  of  the  apprentice's  tune  and  eflFort,  apprentice- 
ship in  its  newer  forms,  both  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  has 
in  it  much  of  promise  for  the  future  training  of  industrial  workers. 
It  is  the  main  reliance  as  we  have  seen  of  Germany  in  her  industrial 
training,  the  industrial  schools  being  but  supplementary.  A  visit  to 
Germany  is  an  excellent  corrective  to  the  one-sided  view  often  found 
in  our  country,  which  seeks  to  displacQ^  the  shop  by  the  industrial 
school. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  apprenticeship  in  this 
country?  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable.  No  better  way,  or  even  as 
good,  has  yet  been  devised  for  the  main  training  of  the  mass  of  indus- 
trial workers  than  in  the  shops  where  they  are  employed  and  by  those 
who  supervise  their  work.  This  statement  holds  of  almost  all 
industries,  despite  the  ravages  of  specialization.  Government  action 
(State)  might  aid  in  bringing  about  the  wider  practice  of  appren- 
ticeship. .Apprentice  laws,  such  as  those  of  the  German  Empire, 
might  be  adopted  by  the  States;  or  less  detailed  and  thorough  laws 
involving  the  minimum  of  Government  action  in  the  matter  and  the 
maximum  of  private  initiative  consistent  with  the  purpose  to  be 
attained.   But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
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legislation  done  can  increase  the  practice  of  apprenticeship  to  any 
marked  degree.  Apprenticeship  will  grow  in  this  country  only  tf 
there  is  increased  demand  for  it  by  boys  (and  girls)  who  enter  indus- 
tries, by  their  parents,  and  also  by  employers.  Many  or  most  employ- 
ers, though  desirous  of  obtaining  plenty  of  skilled  labor,  are  all  too 
ready,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  exigencies  of  competition,  to  avoid 
the  burden  of  training  workers  efficiently. 

If  those  exigencies  be  so  modified  by  law  that  all  employers  alike 
must  pay  in  the  first  instance  the  cost  of  adequate  training  of  any 
youthful  workers  whom  they  may  employ  as  apprentices,  then 
burdens  on  the  employers  will  not  be  serious.  Firms  employing 
bona  fide  apprentices  to-day  find  that  their  apprenticeship  system 
pays,  and  indeed  were  it  not  so  they  would  scarcely  continue  the 
system.  In  Germany  apprentices  are  regarded  as  paying,  and  often 
as  indispensable.  This  is  in  part  so  because  adjustments  have  taken 
place  there,  such  as  would  also  occur  here,  placing  on  consimiers  or 
on  the  apprentices  a  portion  at  least  of  any  undue  burden  at  first 
borne  by  any  particular  class  or  group  of  employers.  The  burden 
might  be  shifted  to  consumers  in  part  by  raising  the  prices  of  products, 
but  this  tendeiicy  could  haye  but  a  limited  play,  because  of  the 
tendency  of'  demand  to  decrease  with  rise  of  price.  Whatevrf 
expense  or  other  burden  is  incident  to  the  training  of  apprentices  by 
their  employers,  being  inseparable  from  and  incurred  only  by  their 
employment,  would  tend  to  be  charged  against  the  value  of  their 
services.  The  net  or  true  value  of  their  services  to  their  employers 
would  thus  be  the  measure  of  the  wages  payable  to  them.  Tliis  net 
value  of  the  apprentice's  service  is  usually  very  small  at  first;  it 
increases  at  an  accelerated  rate,  and  sometimes  at  the  close  of  an 
apprenticeship  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  a  journeyman.  Thus 
any  cost  or  burden  of  apprentice  training  by  employers  is  likely 
generally  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  apprentices,  in  the  form  of  lower 
wage  than  they  could  secure  were  they  not  learners  as  well  as  workers. 
The  small  wages  which  employers  can  pay  apprentices  constitute, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  choice  of  apprenticeships 
by  parents  and  boys,  especially  the  latter.  This  hindrance  can  be 
overcome  only  by  education  as  to  the  value  of  skill  to  the  worker. 

Apprenticeship,  then,  from  the  employers'  standpoint,  already 
pays  some  American  employers,  and  can  be  made  with  appropriate 
laws  equalizing  competitive  conditions  in  this  respect  to  pay  employ- 
ers generally.  Notwithstanding  this  prospect,  a  marked  demand  for 
apprenticeship  is  much  more  likely  to  come  from  the  boys  and  girls  and 
their  parents  than  from  employers. 

In  what  way,  then,  if  at  aU,  is  the  demand  for  apprenticeship  on 
the  part  of  industrial  workers  to  be  greatly  stimulated  %  For  answer, 
I  believe  that  the  movement  for  vocational  guidance  now  springing 
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up  in  the  United  States,  and  with  eyery  prospect  of  rapid  spread,  is 
likely  to  serve  as  the  needed  educator  and  stimulator  of  demand  for 
apprenticeship.  Vocational  guidance  is  not  the  choice  of  a  vocation 
for  a  child,  nor  the  securing  of  a  position  for  him,  though  free  employ- 
ment agencies  are  sometimes  closely  linked  with  the  movement.  It  is 
the  aiding  of  parents  and  child,  by  wisely  selected  data  and  sympa- 
thetic insight  into  the  child's  tastes  and  capacities,  to  choose  wisely 
a  vocation  for  him  or  her  and  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  prepare  for 
it.  The  extent  of  this  very  yoimg  movement  may  be  gathered  from 
the  facts  that  ''movements  to  promote  vocational  guidance  have 
been  undertaken  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and  several  other  cities,"  and  that 
''the  national  conference  on  vocational  guidance,  held  in  Boston  on 
November  15  and  16,  1910,  was  attended  by  delegates  from  36 
cities."* 

Apprenticeship  has  declined  in  recent  years  for  two  chief  reasons: 
The  employers  in  many  cases  refused  to  accept  apprentices  or  made 
of  their  so-called  apprenticeship  a  pretext  for  unskilled  child  labor, 
and  the  children  (or  their  parents  for  them)  refused  to  enter  appren- 
ticeships in  view  of  the  lower  beginning  wage  secured  there  than  in 
unskilled  work.  To  minimize  the  latter  cause  is  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement.  One  of  the  fundamen- 
tal failures  of  our  present  system  is  an  ignorance  of  industrial  facts 
on  the  part  of  many  workers  and  their  children  and  their  short- 
sighted choice  of  occupations,  almost  regardless  of  the  future.  A 
dollar  spent  now  in  furthering  this  movement,  designed  to  aid  in 
every  feasible  way  right  choice  by  children  and  parents  of  a  voca- 
tion, is  likely  to  be  of  more  value  than  several  doUars  spent  in  fully 
equipped  and  expensive  trade  schools. 

Increased  demand  by  workers  alone  for  apprenticeship  will  not 
suffice  to  insure  its  real  increase.  Many  boys  now  enter  shops  or 
factories  as  "apprentices"  only  to  find  that  they  have  been  misled 
and  exploited,  and  are  not  really  being  taught  a  trade,  or  even  a  full 
branch  of  one.  Such  cases  point  to  the  legitimate  function  of  the 
State  and  the  way  in  which  law  can  improve  the  prospects  of  appren- 
ticeship. A  thoroughly  good  and  modem  apprentice  law  can  regulate 
the  conditions  of  entrance  upon  and  of  leaving  an  apprenticeship,  can 
say  who  may  take  and  who  teach  apprentices,  can  protect  both 
employer  and  apprentice  against  breach  of  contract  or  other  illegal 
action  by  the  other,  and  can  insure  that  the  training  shall  be  ade- 
quate, so  far  as  the  degree  of  specialization  in  each  shop  and  other 
conditions  permit.  The  main  function  of  such  a  law  is  to  protect 
both  parties,  and  chiefly  the  apprentice,  in  actually  obtaining  what 

1 25th  An.  Rept.  Com'r  of  Labor,  Ch.  XV,  Vocational  Guidance,  pp.  411,  412.  Also  to  b«  mentioned  on 
this  movement  is:  Meyer  Bloomfleld— The  Vocational  Guidance  of  Yonth,  1911. 
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he  seeks  and  what  is  clahued  to  be  offered  hun.^  Manifestly  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a  law  requires  dealing  in  technical  matters,  which  is 
best  treated  by  experts.  For  this  reason  semiofficial  administratiTe 
bodies,  made  up  of  employers  or  of  employers  and  employees,  and 
established  in  the  chief  industrial  cities  or  districts  of  each  State, 
would  be  of  great  pubUc  service.  The  chambers  of  industry  of  Ger- 
many give  us  the  object  lesson  as  to  what  such  bodies  can  do  for 
industry;  we  may  readily  establish  similar  bodies,  modified  so  far  as 
seem  desirable  to  meet  our  special  needs  and  ideals.  Thus  to  suit  our 
more  democratic  practice  and  ideals,  the  employees  might  well  be 
given  a  larger  voice  in  such  bodies  than  is  the  case  in  Germany;  and 
indeed  it  is  unlikely  that  organized  labor  would  support  such  a  plan 
were  this  not  done.  The  German  guilds  again  show  us  what  local 
employers'  associations,  such  as  now  exist  widely  in  the  United 
States,  can  do  to  further  apprenticeship  and  aid  State  and  chamber 
of  industry  in  the  efficient  regulation  of  employers  and  apprentices 
alike. 

Revival  of  apprenticeship  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem,  and 
this  chiefly  for  two  reasons:  One  ia  the  great  need  for  technical 
knowledge  in  modem  industry;  the  other  is  specialization.  The  need 
for  technical  knowledge  can  be  best  met  in  industrial  schools.  Spe- 
cialization in  industry  is  a  much  harder  problem  to  deal  with.  It  is, 
wherever  present,  the  weak  spot  of  apprenticeship.  The  Germans, 
with  all  their  traditional  allegiance  to  apprenticeship  and  well- 
rounded  trade  training,  have  been  forced  to  capitulate  with  specializa- 
tion. Their  National  Industrial  Law  declares  that  a  master  must 
train  his  apprentice  in  the  whole  trade  for  which  he  is  apprenticed, 
80  far  as  thai  is  carried  on  in  the  rfiaster'a  shop.  Much  one-sided  train- 
ing results,  which  the  schools  correct  in  part  by  a  broader  view,  and 
sometimes  by  broader  shop  practice.  At  best,  specialization  now 
permanently  with  us  tends,  with  all  its  high  efficiency,  toward  weaken- 
ing narrowness  for  the  specialized  worker.  What  we  should  strive  for 
is  such  broadening  industrial  training  as  will  supplement  the  nar- 
rower range  of  skill  and  knowledge  and  give  the  specialized  worker 
greater  resource.  Specialization  is  probably  more  widespread  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Germany,  and  this  constitutes  an  added  need 
which  we  have  for  industrial  education  greater  than  that  present  and 
recognized  in  Germany. 

Industrial  schools,  then,  we  must  have,  and  in  far  greater  numbers, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  far  more  workers  than  at  present.  Otherwise 
we  can  make  Uttle  claim  to  really  popular  education  of  the  sort  closest 
to  the  worker's  activities.    Our  citizens  are  already  stirred  to  the 

>  Wiaoonirin  passed,  Jane  15,  1911,  an  admirable  and  truly  modem  apprenticeship  law.  This  law  is  of 
such  great  signifleance  for  apprenticeship  in  this  country  that  it  is  given  in  fall  in  Appendix  B.  IIm  re- 
sults of  this  law,  modeled  on  German  experience,  and  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  com- 
polsory  improvement  school  law  of  1911  (the  text  of  which  is  given  at  the  close  of  that  of  the  apprenticeship 
law)  are  of  great  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the  problems  of  apprenticeship  and  indostriil  tiliytlim 
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need  for  industrial  education,  as  attested  by  a  number  of  new  schools 
recently  founded  by  public  funds,  and  numerous  State  commissions 
on  the  subject.  Soon  th^e  will  be  much  money  spent  on  industrial 
schools;  and  when  the  American  people  want  something  badly,  for 
public  or  private  purposes,  they  spend  money  freely.  There  will  be 
much  opportunity  for  wasting  of  pubUc  funds  by  imwise  choice  of 
the  kind  of  schools  to  be  established  and  supported.  What  kind  of 
schools,  then,  should  we  develop  ? 

The  present  is  a  period  of  experimentation  in  industrial  education 
in  Europe,  and  even  more  so  in  this  country.  The  nature  of  the 
subject  is  such  that  theorizing  is  relatively  lacking  in  significance; 
experience  is  the  safest  guide.  It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that 
German  experience,  probably  the  ripest  and  paost  fruitful  in  this 
field  of  any  country,  is  of  so  much  importance.  We  must  speak 
cautiously  as  yet,  till  our  experience  be  fuller,  and  must  be  content 
in  lai^e  part  to  follow  the  method  of  experimentation.  We  must 
try  all  things,  prove  that  which  is  good.  Our  country  is  so  vast,  and 
so  varied  in  its  industries,  that  there  may  well  be  considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  schools  best  suited  to  each  section.  Yet  the  types  of 
school  are  likely  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  coxmtry,  and  possibly 
so  throughout  the  world.  The  needs  of  different  industries,  and  even 
more  of  different  pecuniary  classes  of  workers,  are  likely  to  cause 
even  greater  differences  in  the  kinds  of  schools  desirable.  We  must 
have  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  schools,  and  no  amount  of  plan- 
ning will  enable  us  to  f  orsee  all  the  special  and  local  modifications  that 
may  with  advantage  arise. 

The  kinds  of  industrial  schools  divide  themselves  according  to 
cat^ories  as  fundamental  as  any  into  whole-time  day  schools  and 
part-time  schools  (day  or  evening).  The  importance,  of  this  distinc- 
tion arises  from  the  limitations  to  the  number  of  workers  who  can 
afford  to  attend  the  whole-time  schools.  Possibly  at  least  30  per 
cent  of  the  rank  and  file  of  workers  in  our  great  industrial  centers 
can  not,  as  judged  by  severe  standards  of  living,  afford  to  keep  their 
children  in  day  school  any  longer  than  the  law  requires.*  A  larger 
number  think  themselves  unable;  others  do  not  think  longer  school 
attendance  worth  while,  and  thus  add  to  the  number  of  those  who, 
by  reason  of  choice  or  necessity,  will  not  attend  schools  that  keep 
them  from  earning.  We  can  not  predict  the  proportion  that  will 
attend  day  industrial  schools;  we  may  assume  llxat  it  would  be 
more  than  those  who  now  attend  the  day  schools  beyond  the  legal 
requirement,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  would  be  but  a  smad  pro- 
portion of  all  industrial  workers.  German  experience  bears  this  out. 
We  are  richer  per  capita  and  more  of  our  industrial  workers  may 
for  that  reason  attend  such  schools  than  in  Germany. 


1  Of.  Ch.  4,  pp.  44-46. 
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Numerous  questions  arise  with  respect  to  these  schools.  Shall 
they  be  primarily  trade  schools,  aiming  to  teach  the  practice  as  well 
as  theory  of  the  trades,  or  primarily  general  industrial  schools,  giv- 
ing only  a  preliminary  training  before  entrance  on  apprenticeship? 
Trade  schools  have  so  far  been  the  commoner  in  the  United  States. 
Though  useful  in  their  sphere,  they  are  subject  to  serious  objections 
not  applying  to  other  types  of  schools  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree.  They  are  very  expensive.  They  usually  teach  but  few 
trades,  and  can  not  teach  many  without  a  very  great  investment  in  ^ 
plant,  nor  can  they  teach  many  trades  economically  without  many 
students.  They  are  subject,  with  probably  no  considerable  justifi- 
cation in  the  cases  of  most,  but  still  subject  more  than  are  other 
types  of  industrial  schools,  to  trades-union  suspicion.  To  teach  a 
whole  trade,  they  must  keep  the  student  three  or  four  years  usually, 
without  wage,  and  even  then  he  must  usually  serve  a  year  or  more 
as  apprentice  before  becoming  a  journeyman.  Certain  phases  of 
trade  training,  as  learning  economy  of  materials,  acquiring  speed, 
and  numerous  others  in  which  few  school  shops  can  be  fully  adjusted 
to  practical  trade  needs,  make  the  school  training  no  sufficient  sub- 
stitute for  shop  training.  Certain  of  these  difficulties  are  elastic; 
they  can  be  and  have  been  overcome,  but  at  best  the  trade  school 
which  acts  wholly  or  chiefly  as  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship,  as 
ours  in  the  United  States  do  or  aim  to  do,  forces  itself  into  the  sphere 
in  which  schools  are  weakest  and  commercial  shops  are  strongest. 
The  stronghold  of  the  commercial  shop  is  practical  trade  training; 
that  of  the  industrial  school  is  technical  training.  Each  can  under- 
take the  functions  in  which  the  other  excels,  but  with  the  risk  of  poor 
results,  or  what  is  tantamount,  good  results  achieved  at  too  great 
cost.  Thus  technical  training  is  imparted  to  advantage  in  but  few 
factories  aside  from  the  use  of  school  methods,  including  the  hiring 
of  a  special  teacher  or  the  turning  of  the  energies  of  an  official  largely 
to  the  work  of  a  teacher.  Our  trade  schools  in  this  country,  in  turn, 
have  sometimes  not  been  very  practical,  and  this  often  because  they 
used  school  to  the  exclusion  of  shop  methods.  The  cost  of  trade 
schools  is  considerable,  exceeding  that  of  most  other  types  of  indus- 
trial schools  chiefly  in  the  item  of  equipment.*  In  addition  to  this 
cost,  the  total  cost  of  trade  school  training  should  include  the  wages 
foregone  by  the  pupil  during  the  course.  The  sum  of  these  costs  has 
been  great  both  in  mass  and  also  per  pupil. 

1  Our  data  on  costs  of  American  industrial  schools  are  very  inadequate.  An  article  by  H.  C.  Brandon: 
"The  cost  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States:  A  study  of  fifty  typical  schools,"  In  Teadiers  Col- 
lege Record,  September,  1011,  re\(eals  the  confusion  in  the  available  data  fh>m  school  reports.  It  shows 
far  greater  variation  in  costs  as  between  individual  schools  of  a  given  type  than  between  the  median  costs 
of  different  types  of  schools.  The  median  cost  of  industrial  education  in  all  types  of  schools  is  found  to  be 
(exclusive  of  the  imi>ortant  element  of  first  cost  of  buflding  and  equipment)  $4.80  per  pupfl  per  month 
(based  on  enrollment),  with  a  median  variation  of  126  per  cent  from  the  median.  This  figoxe  may  be 
compared  with  the  cost  (also  excluding  first  cost  of  equipment)  of  18.20  per  pupil  per  month  (based  on 
average  daily  attendance)  in  common  schools,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Stnyer  in  '^Clty  school  e^jmidltarea." 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Brandon. 
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That  boys  and  young  men  have  entered  and  completed  such  schools 
at  all  testifies  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  trade  training 
otherwise  and  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  school  training  in  some 
cases.  Specialization  is  largely  responsible  for  the  need  for  such 
schools.  The  greater  degree  of  specialization  in  the  United  States 
differentiates  our  situation  from  that  of  Germany.  For  this  reason 
we  need  more  trade  schools,  or  other  schools  imparting  practical 
training,  than  does  Germany.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
rush  pell-mell  into  establishing  trade  schools  for  this  reason  without 
thorough  investigation  in  each  instance.  The  main  task  of  practical 
instruction  in  industry  is  best  fulfilled  by  employers. 

The  cause  of  practical  industrial  education  would  be  forwarded  by 
enacting  and  enforcing  suitable  apprenticeship  laws,  by  bringing 
about  cooperation  between  trade  associations  and  the  State  for  the 
regulation  of  apprenticeship,  by  aiding  every  effort  of  the  vocational 
guidance  movement,  or  otherwise  to  promote  intelligent  and  far- 
sighted  choice  of  occupation,  and  by  providing  cheaper  and  more 
effective  schools  for  supplementing  the  practical  training  to  be 
received  in  commercial  shops  and  factories. 

There  is  danger  that  the  several  States  and  communities  of  the 
United  States  will  waste  much  money  on  industrial  education;  waste 
by  expending  great  sums  which  will  bring  much  less  return  than  if 
spent  otherwise,  but  with  the  same  general  aim  of  bettering  industrial 
training.  The  greatest  caution  is  imperative  in  considering  the  need 
and  probable  results  and  counting  the  cost  in  each  specific  case  before 
increasing  the  number  of  trade  schools.  The  trade  schools  that  appear 
to  give  the  greatest  promise  of  success,  both  results  and  cost  being  con- 
sidered, are  those  which  might  be  classed  as  higher  trade  schools, 
designed  primarily  for  the  further  education  of  such  mechanics  as 
offer  themselves,  having  first  learned  and  practiced  their  trades.  But 
elementary  day  trade  schools  can  not,  I  believe,  be  satisfactory  as 
our  main  dependence  for  industrial  education  of  the  masses. 

No  sharp  line  differentiates  general  industrial  from  trade  schools. 
But  the  types  are  different.  The  general  industrial  schools  are  much 
more  feasible  than  elementary  trade  schools  and,  for  the  mass  of 
workers,  more  serviceable  than  any  form  of  trade  school.  Their 
course  is  generally  shorter  than  that  of  a  trade  school,  their  training 
less  specialized  for  distinct  trades.  So  far  as  such  schools  have  been 
established  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  but  a  few  years, 
they  have  no  great  number  of  branches  or  departments  of  training. 
In  time  they  will  probably  develop  more  branches  of  training  than 
the  trade  schools  teach  trades,  for  their  training  is  less  elaborate  and 
expensive  than  that  of  the  trade  schools. 

Much  of  the  need  for  such  general  industrial  or  preparatory  indus- 
trial schools  has  been  taken  up  in  chapters  2,  3,  and  4.  No  school 
in  Germany  corresponds  exactly  to  these  schools,  though  some 
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trade  schools  approximate  them.  We  have  greater  need  than  Grer- 
many  for  such  schools.  One  of  the  greatest  differences  between  the 
two  industrial  training  situations  in  the  two  countries  is  that  in  Ger- 
many most  boys  and  girls,  whether  entering  skilled  or  unskilled  in- 
dustries, go  to  work  at  the  age  of  14,  while  in  the  United  States  few 
employers  will  accept  apprentices  for  the  skilled  trades  younger  than 
16.  The  German  practice  has  become  so  rooted  in  habit  that  the 
Germans  neither  ordinarily  question  its  expediency,  nor  do  they 
generally  give  very  definite  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  custom. 
Poverty  is  doubtless  largely  responsible  for  it,  and  in  this  respect 
we  probably  have  the  advantage.  Probably  a  larger  number  of  our 
famihes  can  afford  to  keep  their  boys  from  work  until  they  are  15  or 
16,  if  they  consider  this  worth  while,  than  in  Germany.  This  possi- 
bility is  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  asset.  The  question  then 
arises:  What  shall  be  done  with  the  years  between  14  and  16  of 
those  who  leave  the  common  school  at  the  earlier  age,  and  enter  the 
skilled  trades?  The  preparatory  industrial  school  suggests  an  an- 
swer applicable  to  many  boys  and  girls.  A  much  larger  number  of 
boys  and  girls  will  probably  be  able  and  wilUng  to  attend  a  general 
industrial  school  for  one  or  two  years  between  the  time  when  they 
leave  the  common  school  and  the  entry  on  apprenticeship  in  a  skUled 
trade  than  would  be  able  and  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  a  longer 
trade-school  training.  Such  attendance  will  cost  both  them  and  the 
public  less  than  trade-school  training,  but  will  doubtless  give  the 
sort  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  training  which  broadens  the 
industrial  outlook  of  the  pupils  and  makes  them  familiar  with  the 
elements  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  broad  range  of  opera- 
tions. Shops  will  be  found  in  such  schools  though  not  necessarily 
such  complex  shops  as  in  trade  schools. 

The  training  thus  given,  essentially  preparatory,  elementary,  and 
broadening,  can  be  made,  I  believe,  the  best  gateway  to  apprentice- 
ship training  for  a  large  number  of  workers.  The  pupils  of  such 
schools  (and  of  trade  schools)  are  most  Hkely  to  be  acceptable  to 
employers  as  apprentices  in  the  skUled  trades.  Both  types  of  schools 
are  Ukely  to  shorten  the  apprenticeship  coming  after  school  attend- 
ance, and  such  shortening,  if  not  extreme,  should  not  arouse  the 
antagonism  of  the  trade  unions.  Its  type  of  work  will  also  doubtless 
be  of  much  value  to  correct  the  one-sided  specialization  to  which 
many  or  most  of  its  pupils  will  later  be  subject.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  trade  schools  in  our  country  is  this  need  of  correcting 
specialization.  As  stated  above,  we  can  not  expect,  by  any  sort  of 
apprenticeship  law  or  otherwise,  to  greatly  change  the  extent  of 
speciaUzation  in  industry.  However,  the  general  industrial  schools 
will,  I  beUeve,  prove  themselves  as  capable  as  the  trade  schools  of 
correcting  one-sided  specialization.   Certainly,  if  their  result  on  each 
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pupil  in  this  respect  be  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  trade  schools, 
it  will  be  attained  at  less  cost  and  will  benefit  greater  numbers. 

Both  industrial  and  trade  schools  raise  a  question,  one  suggested 
by  the  almost  invariable  Grerman  practice  of  obtaining  the  first  indus- 
trial training  in  the  commercial  shop.  Shall  we  do  likewise  ?  Obvi- 
ously for  those  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  enter  the  skilled  trades  at 
an  age  not  earlier  than  15  or  16  years,  and  leave  common  school  at 
14,  this  is  impossible.  For  such  youthful  workers  the  best  plan,  if 
they  can  afford  it,  is  to  attend  a  general  industrial  or  trade  school 
during  the  interval.  Wherever  the  particular  situation  does  not 
forbid  it,  however,  it  is  throughly  desirable  to  apply  the  German 
principle.  In  passing,  I  may  say  that  one  point  of  distinct  superior- 
ity of  the  German  higher  technical  education  (except  in  the  technical 
h^h  school)  to  that  in  the  United  States,  is  that  in  Germany  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  practical  work  must  precede  the  theoretical. 
The  truth  of  this  superiority  is  banning  to  be  reaUzed  here,  espe- 
cially when  the  superior  results  are  noted  of  cooperation  between 
technical  collies  and  commercial  shops,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

With  only  the  types  of  schools  so  far  discussed,  we  shall  not  yet 
have  achieved  really  popular  industrial  education  in  large  measure. 
The  masses  will  probably  be  unable,  will  consider  themselves  unable, 
or  will  for  other  reasons  fail  to  attend  these  schools.  The  type  of 
school  which  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  great  masses  of  industry, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled,  is  the  improvement  school.  The  need 
for  schools  of  this  type  is  undoubted.  More  and  more  its  virtues 
are  being  appreciated  in  this  country.  We  now  have  such  schools 
in  CSncinnati  and  Boston,  and  in  Wisconsin;  they  are  advocated 
by  educators  for  New  York  CSty,  and  we  may  expect  their  rapid 
spread.  Their  advantages  are  manifold.  They  can  be  made  to 
meet  the  needs  for  industrial  training  of  all  not  better  cared 
for.  They  are  flexible  and  require  a  comparatively  small  plant. 
They  are  cheap — an  aspect  of  great  importance.  Industrial  edu- 
cation is  at  best  expensive,  and  its  expense  is  Ukely  to  cause 
the  undue  curtailment  of  facilities  in  many  localities,  such  that 
the  needs  of  some  workers  will  not  be  met.  In  the  past  we  have 
furnished  comparatively  large  facilities  for  industrial  education  for 
the  few,  but  insignificant  facilities  for  the  many.  In  the  past 
this  direct  neglect  of  the  many  was  involved  in  the  best  use  of 
small  facilities.  With  but  few  industrial  schools,  the  need  for 
higher  technical  training  was  so  great  that  some  schools  were  drawn 
from  service  to  the  ranks  of  industry,  to  service  of  the  technical 
leaders.  The  needs  for  higher  technical  training  are  now  well  met. 
The  great  present  call  is  for  such  industrial  education  as  will  directly 
help  the  masses.    The  improvement  school  has  been  found  in  Europe, 
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and  especially  in  Germany,  to  be  the  most  efficient  instrument  for 
the  attainment  of  this  end.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
similar  efficiency  will  result  in  this  country  from  their  establishment 
here.  Industrial  improvement  schools,  for  reasons  already  fully 
discussed,  should  most  certainly  be  in  the  daytime.  Grerman  expe- 
rience emphatically  approves  of  this  practice.  Shall  attendance 
be  voluntary  or  compulsory?  The  history  of  compulsory  daytime 
attendance  in  Germany  will  probably  be  repeated  in  the  United  States 
wherever  the  like  compulsion  is  adopted:  First,  opposition  from  em- 
ployers; later,  acquiescence.  The  example  of  Grerman  and  other 
employers  who  now  tolerate  or  even  desire  compulsory  attendance 
may  and  should  make  the  period  of  adjustment  of  employers  to  the 
new  situation  shorter  and  easier.  German  experience  has  amply 
shown  that  voluntary  improvement  schools  accomplished  but  little 
as  compared  with  the  same  schools  when  made  compulsory.  The 
number  of  pupils  reached  was  far  greater  and  the  average  quaUty 
of  work  usually  but  little  lower.  However  much  many  of  our 
employers  as  men  may  wish  to  see  the  welfare  of  their  youthful 
workers  subserved,  the  stem  necessities  of  competition  force  them 
not  to  do  anything  which  will  lessen  the  efficiency  of  their  shops  as 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  often  force  them  even  to  neglect 
ultimate  advantage  for  present  gain.  If  we  are  serious  in  our  desires 
to  prevent  exploitation  of  our  child  workers,  one  of  the  surest  ways 
to  protect  them  is  to  require  their  attendance  at  a  school  which  will 
aid  them  to  attain  industrial  efficiency.  Such  compulsory  attendance 
might  well  be,  as  in  much  of  Germany,  for  three  years  or  until  the 
ending  of  the  term  in  which  the  eighteenth  birthday  is  reached.  The 
number  of  hours  a  week,  the  hours  when  these  should  meet,  and  the 
number  of  classes  for  pupils  in  different  trades  and  occupations  are 
matters  to  be  decided  locally  and  experimentally  in  large  part.  It 
may  prove  desirable  to  open  the  improvement  schools  first  as  evening 
schools,  where  the  employers  are  strongly  opposed  to  compulsory 
day  attendance.  Later,  when  they  see  the  good  results  of  these 
schools,  the  classes  may  be  shifted  to  the  daytime.  Likewise  the 
attendance  may  be  voluntary  for  a  time,  until  the  schools  have  won 
the  approval  of  the  employers  and  others,  and  later  compulsory. 
It  is  most  probable  that  such  schools  will  be  first  established  in  this 
country  as  voluntary  schools. 

The  improvement  schools  can  probably  have  separate  classes,  as 
in  Berlin  and  Munich,  for  those  in  many  different  trades  and  occu- 
pations. They  are  much  better  able  to  do  this  than  are  full-time 
trade  or  general  industrial  schools,  because  they  will  have  less  exten- 
sive shop  equipment  and  because  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  improve- 
ment schools  will  probably  far  exceed  those  in  other  industrial 
schoob.   With  regard  to  the  comparative  importance  of  improve- 
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ment  and  other  schools,  Dr.  A.  A.  Snowden  says,  ''throughout  the 
civilized  world  the  evening  (or  part-time  day)  industrial  improve- 
ment school  enrolls  20  pupils  to  every  1  who  attends  the  other  types 
of  industrial  vocational  school."  *  The  matter  of  shop  equipment 
raises  the  question  as  to  how  much  practical  workshop  instruction 
should  be  given  in  these  schools.  Without  reviewing  the  Grerman 
experience  on  this  point,  we  may  note  at  once  a  diflFerence  in  German 
and  American  needs.  Our  industries  are  more  specialized,  and  the 
need  for  correction  of  one-sided  training  is  therefore  greater.  Such 
correction  can  best  be  done  in  schools,  and  to  be  at  all  efficient  needs 
workshop  instruction,  for  many  of  our  workers  never  perform  the 
operations  of  more  than  a  narrow  branch  of  a  trade.  Thus,  in 
improvement  schools,  as  in  other  industrial  schools,  workshops  are 
more  needed  than  in  Germany.  Whether  this  need  is  so  great  as  to 
justify  ^'mprovement  schools  in  which  most  of  the  instruction  is 
given  in  the  school  shop,  and  the  lesser  portion  only  is  technical 
(theoretical)  training,  is  very  doubtful,  but  must  be  worked  out  by 
experiment.  If  our  improvement  schools  have  more  workshops  than 
those  in  Germany,  as  they  should  have,  their  cost  will  be  correspond- 
ingly greater.  Notwithstanding  this  greater  cost,  they  will  remain 
probably  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  type  of  industrial  school. 

Intermediate  between  the  improvement  schools,  which  take  but 
4  to  10  hours  a  week  of  the  worker's  time,  and  the  full-time  trade 
or  preparatory  industrial  schools  are  a  number  of  part-time  schools. 
The  specific  divisions  of  time  between  school  and  shop  are  various. 
These  schools  are  growing  rapidly,  and  with  good  reason,  for  they 
furnish  for  those  pupils  who  can  aflFord  it  one  of  the  best  means 
of  learning  thoroughly  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  trade. 
Such  part-time  schools  are  one  of  the  chief  contributions  of  the  United 
States  to  the  world  problem  of  industrial  education.  Improvement 
schools  may  be  classed  as  part-time  schools,  but  the  term  is  used 
chiefly  for  schools  which  occupy  a  larger  portion  of  the  worker's 
time. 

The  control  of  the  industrial  schools  of  all  types  is  best  vested, 
according  to  German  and  other  experience,  in  some  body  or  bodies 
not  dominated  by  the  schoolmen,  but  which  receive  the  aid  of  com- 
petent educational  experts.  State  aid,  and  accompanying  measure 
ot  control  and  standardization,  is  likely  to  play  a  large  and  effective 
part  in  our  futiu'e  industrial  education,  as  it  has  in  Germany. 
Employers  should  b^  represented  on  school  boards,  as  in  Germany, 
but,  as  is  seldom  done  there,  workers  also  should  be  allowed  a  place. 
The  industrial  schools  should  keep  in  the  closest  touch  with  each  of 
these  classes.  Only  by  such  close  touch  with,  and  real  control  by, 
the  two  classes  most  directly  affected  can  our  industrial  education 
be  made  both  efficient  and  truly  democratic. 


>  B«p.  of  N.  J.  Commia.  on  Indus.  Eduo.,  1900,  p.  7. 
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A  GERMAN  APPRENTICE  CONTRACT. 

The  following  apprentice  contract  is  executed  between  the  firm  of  Friedrich  Krupp, 
share  company  in  Essen  on  the  Ruhr,  and  (apprentice's  name),  bom  at  (place  of 
birth),  to  (name  of  parents),  accompanied  by  his  (parent  or  guardian,  and  name)  as  his 
legal  represen  tati ve .  ^ 

Section  1. — ^The  firm  accepts  (apprentice's  name)  as  apprentice  for  their  castHsteel 
factory  and  obligates  themselves  to  have  him  trained  as  a  (trade  or  branch  in  which 
apprenticed)  under  the  direction  of  a  suitable  representative.  The  apprentice  is 
thrown  under  the  fatherly  authority  of  the  representative. 

Sbc.  2.— The  apprentice  is  obligated  to  obedience  and  truth,  to  industry  and  proper 
conduct. 

He  must  regularly  attend,  under  the  direction  of  the  firm,  an  improvement  school, 
and  present  the  certificate  there  obtained,  immediately  on  its  receipt,  to  the  official 
set  over  him. 

Sec.  3. — ^The  apprentice  is  responsible  for  his  support  and  for  all  other  things  neces- 
sary, with  the  exception  of  the  tools  necessary  to  his  work. 

He  shall  receive  from  the  day  of  his  entrance  on  apprenticeship'  pay  for  each 
working  day,  which  shall  depend  on  his  conduct,  ability,  and  efficiency,  according  to 
the  following  scheme: 

Daily  pay  of  apprentices. 


Age  ofentranoe. 

Year  of  apprentloeshlp. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Jforfct. 

Mark». 

Marki, 

O.fiO-0.70 

0.80-1.00 

1.10-1. 60 

.70-  .90 

1.00-1.20 

1.40-1.80 

Qualified  apprentices  may  be  allowed  to  undertake  piecework  in  their  third  year, 
and  for  this  receive  up  to  50  pfennigs  a  day  in  excess  of  their  daily  wage. 

No  subtraction  from  the  wage  of  the  apprentice  shall  be  made  for  the  working  hours 
in  which  he  attends  improvement  school. 

Sec.  4. — ^The  apprenticeship  begins  with  the  (date)  and  lasts  three  years.  Work 
days  in  which  the  apprentice  has  neglected  (his  work)  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
reckoning  of  the  length  of  apprenticeship,  but  so  much  more  must  be  added.  With 
good  conduct  and  efficiency,  the  repetition  of  neglected  days  to  a  maximum  of  25 
may  be  remitted. 

Sec.  5. — ^The  first  three  months  of  the  apprenticeship  are  a  period  of  probation, 
during  which  either  party  may  withdraw  from  the  apprentice  contract. 

After  the  probation  period  the  firm  is  authorized  to  discharge  the  apprentice  at  once 
before  the  ending  of  the  contractual  time  in  the  cases  stated  in  section  123  of  the 
National  Industrial  Law  (see  supplement '),  or  when  he  has  repeatedly  violated  his 

1 A  gnardlan,  to  execute  an  apprentice  contract,  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  guardianship  coort. 

*  Before  entering  on  apprentioesbtp  in  the  Knipp  works,  a  boy  most  first  serve  a  year  as  errand  boy  or  in 
simflar  capacity. 

*  Sec.  123  is  given  In  full;  cf.  ch.  7,  p.  lA. 
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duties  of  obedience  and  truth,  industry  and  proper  conduct,  or  neglected  his  attend* 
ance  on  improvement  or  trade  school.   (Sec.  2.) 

Sec.  6.— On  the  part  of  the  apprentice,  the  apprenticeship  may  be  ended  in  the 
cases  of  section  124,  numbers  1,  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  National  Industrial  Law  (see  supple- 
ment),' and  also  if  the  firm  neglects  their  legal  duties  toward  the  apprentice  in  a 
manner  dangerous  to  his  health,  his  morals,  or  his  training,  or  misuses  the  right  of 
fotherly  authority,  or  becomes  unable  to  fulfill  their  contractual  duties. 

Ssc.  7. — On  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship  a  certificate  shall  be  given  to  the 
apprentice  concerning  the  length  of  the  apprenticeship  and  the  knowledge  and  skill 
acquired  during  it,  as  well  as  concerning  his  conduct.  An  apprentice  letter  (Lehr- 
brief)  shall  be  given  only  when  the  contractual  period  of  apprenticeship  has  been 
completed  or  shortened  with  approval  of  the  firm. 

Sec.  8. — The  firm  reserves  to  itself  the  payment  to  the  apprentice  on  regular  com- 
pletion of  apprenticeship,  when  his  cohduct  and  efficiency  was,  according  to  the 
decision  of  tiie  official  in  charge,  good,  of  a  reward  not  to  exceed  150  marks. 

The  firm  decides  according  to  its  free  judgment  whether  the  payment  is  to  be 
refused  wholly  or  in  part,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  made  to  the  apprentice  himself  or 
to  his  legal  representative. 

Sec.  9. — Subject  to  the  provisbns  of  this  contract,  the  apprentice  is  subject  to 
all  regulations  for  the  workers  of  the  cast-steel  factory,  e^>ecially  the  work  regulations. 

For  other  matters,  so  ^  as  there  are  no  regulations  in  the  present  contract,  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Law  apply. 

Sec.  10. — ^Apprentices  who  remain  at  the  steel  fawitory  after  the  close  of  their 
apprenticediip  shall,  on  continued  good  conduct  and  efficiency,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
given  opportunity  to  train  themselves  further  and  to  progress. 

Essen^uhr,  the  (date) 


(Stgnsture  of  the  apprentice.)  (Signature  of  the  legal  reimsentatiTe.) 


The  above  apprentice  contract  is  that  used  in  the  great  Exupp 
works,  employing  30,000  men,  besides  officials.  The  normal  contract 
forms  of  the  chambers  of  industry  for  handwork  in  Prussia  are  very 
long  and  provide  for  almost  all  questions  that  might  arise  xmder  the 
apprenticeship.  Their  main  provisions  are  presented  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  National  Industrial  Law,  in  chapter  7.  Different  forms  of 
contracts  are  sometimes  used  for  handworkers  and  for  factory 
workers. 


Fried.  Krupp 
Aktiengesellschaft. 
Das  Direktorium. 


i  8eo.  124  Ii  given  in  full;  cf.  oh.  72,  p.  16. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  APPRENTICE  LAW  OP  1911.* 

Sec.  2377.  Every  contract  or  agreement  entered  into  between  a  minor  and 
employer  by  which  the  minor  is  to  leam  a  trade  shall  be  known  as  an  indenture,  and 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sections  2378  to  2386,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes. 
Every  minor  entering  into  such  a  contract  shall  be  known  as  an  apprentice. 

Sec.  2378.  Any  minor  may,  by  the  execution  of  an  indenture,  bind  himself  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  such  indenture  may  provide  that  the  length  of  the  term  of 
the  apprentice  shall  depend  on  the  degree  of  the  efficiency  reached  in  the  work 
assigned,  but  no  indenture  shall  be  made  for  less  than  one  year,  and  if  the  minor  is 
less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  the  indenture  shall  in  no  case  be  for  a  period  of  less 
than  two  years. 

Sec  2379.  Any  person  or  persons  apprenticing  a  minor  or  forming  any  contractual 
relation  in  the  nature  of  an  apprenticeship  without  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  2377  to  2387,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2380.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  inspector, 
or  assistant  factory  inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  prosecute  vio- 
lations of  the  same  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2381.  Every  indenture  shall  be  signed: 

(1)  By  the  minor. 

(2)  By  the  father;  and  if  the  father  be  dead  or  legally  incapable  of  giving  consent, 
or  has  abandoned  his  family,  then 

(3)  By  the  mother ;  and  if  both  the  father  and  the  mother  be  dead  or  legally  incapable 
of  giving  consent,  then 

(4)  By  the  guardian  of  the  minor,  if  any. 

(5)  If  there  be  no  parent  or  guardian  with  authority  to  sign,  then  by  two  justicefl  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  of  residence  of  the  minor. 

(6)  By  the  employer. 

Sec  2382.  Every  indenture  shall  contain: 

(1)  .The  names  of  the  parties. 

(2)  The  date  of  the  birth  of  the  minor. 

(3)  A  statement  of  the  trade  the  minor  is  to  be  taught,  and  the  time  at  which  the 
apprenticeship  shall  begin  and  end. 

(4)  An  agreement  stating  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent  in  work,  and  the  number 
of  hours  to  be  spent  in  instruction.  The  total  of  such  number  of  hours  shall  not  exceed 
fifty-five  in  any  one  week. 

(5)  An  agreement  that  the  whole  trade,  as  carried  on  by  the  employer,  shall  be 
taught,  and  an  agreement  as  to  the  time  to  be  spent  at  each  process  or  machine. 

(6)  An  agreement  between  the  employer  and  the  apprentice  that  not  less  than  five 
hours  per  week  of  the  aforementioned  fifty-five  hours  per  week  shall  be  devoted  to 
instruction.   Such  instru  ction  sh  all  include — 

(a)  Two  hours  a  week  instruction  in  English,  in  citizenship,  business  practice, 
physiology,  hygiene,  and  the  use  of  safety  devices. 

(b)  Such  other  branches  as  may  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  industrial 
education. 

>  Laws  of  Wisconsin  relating  to  emplo3nnent  of  women  and  obfldren,  industrial  education  and  tniancy. 
WIfloonsin  State  Bd.  of  Indus.  Educ,  Bull.  no.  1.,  pp.  24-26. 
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(7)  A  statement  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  apprentice. 

Sbc.  2383.  The  instruction  specified  in  section  2382  may  be  given  in  a  public  school, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the  local  board  of  industrial  education; 
and  if  there  be  no  local  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  industrial 
education.  Attendance  at  the  public  school,  if  any,  shall  b^  certified  to  by  the 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  courses,  and  failure  to  attend  shall  subject  the  apprentice  to 
the  penalty  of  a  loss  of  compensation  for  three  hours  for  every  hour  he  shall  be  absent 
without  good  cause.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  officials  to  cooperate  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  law. 

Sbc.  2384.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  include  in  the  indenture  or  agreement  an  article 
stipulating  that  during  such  period  of  the  year  as  the  public  schools  shall  not  be  in 
session  the  employer  and  the  apprentice  may  be  released  from  those  portions  of  the 
indenture  which  affect  the  instruction  to  be  given. 

Sbc.  2385.  If  either  party  to  an  indenture  shall  fail  to  perform  any  of  the  stipulations, 
he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  on  complaint,  the  collec- 
tion of  which  may  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  factory  inspector,  or  assistant 
factory  inspectors  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  Any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  may,  in  its  discretion,  also  annul  the  indenture.  Nothing  herein 
prescribed  shall  deprive  the  employer  of  the  right  to  dismiss  any  apprentice  who  has 
willfully  violated  the  rules  and  regulations  applying  to  all  workmen. 

Sec.  2386.  The  employer  shall  give  a  bonus  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  to  the  appren- 
tice on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  indenture,  and  also  a  certificate  stating  the 
term  of  the  indenture. 

Sbc.  2387.  A  certified  copy  of  every  indenture  by  which  any  minor  may  be  appren- 
ticed shall  be  filed  by  the  employer  with  the  State  commissioner  of  labor. 

This  apprentice  law,  the  most  advanced  in.  the  United  States,  is  in 
several  respects  very  like  the  German  national  law,  described  in 
chapter  7.  It  is  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  com- 
pulsory improvement  school  attendance  law  of  1911,  which  is  here 
given: 


(Sbction  1728C-1)  1.  Whenever  any  evening  school,  continuation  classes,  indus- 
trial school,  or  commercial  school  shall  be  established  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  in 
this  State  for  minors  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  working  imder  permit  as 
now  provided  by  law,  every  such  child  residing  within  any  town,  village,  or  city  in 
which  any  such  school  is  established  shall  attend  such  school  not  less  than  five  hours 
per  week  for  six  months  in  each  year  until  such  child  becomes  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  every  employer  shall  allow  all  minor  employees  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  hours  the 
minor  is  by  this  section  required  to  attend  school. 

1  Laws  of  WIsoonsiii  relftting  to  employ  meot  of  women  and  ohUdi«D,  industrial  edooatlon  and  tmanoj. 
WIsooDsln  State  Bd.  of  Indus.  Bduo.  BulL  no.  1,  p.  10. 
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LETTEE  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  op  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  4,  i91S. 

Sm:  I  submit  herewitli,  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  a  statement  showing  in  some  detail  the  amount  of 
iUiteracy  in  the  United  States  among  men,  women,  and  children 
over  10  years  of  age  according  to  the  Federal  Census  of  1910;  also  a 
brief  statement  of  an  experiment  which  has  been  conducted  for  nearly 
two  years  in  one  of  tJie  mountain  counties  of  eastern  Kentuc^ 
having  a  large  number  of  illiterates  in  its  population,  to  ascertain 
if  it  were  possible  to  teach  these  illiterate  grown-up  men  and  women 
and  older  children  to  read  and  write,  and  whether  other  men,  women, 
and  children  with  very  meager  education  would  respond  to  the 
opportunity  to  learn  more  of  the  arts  of  the  school.  The  success  of 
this  experiment,  made  under  very  difficult  circumstances,  has  been 
so  great  as  to  inspire  the  hope  that,  with  the  cooperation  of  schools, 
chiux^hes,  philanthropic  societies,  cities,  counties.  States,  and  the 
Nation,  the  great  majority  of  the  five  and  one-half  million  illiterates 
over  10  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  may,  in  a  few  years,  be 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  something  more;  while  millions  of 
those  whose  school  days  were  very  few  and  who  are  little  above  the 
Une  of  total  illiteracy  may  be  helped  to  make  good  to  some  extent 
their  deficiencies  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  in  childhood. 

This  bureau  expects  to  have  ready  for  publication  soon  some 
account  of  other  efforts  in  this  country  to  teach  illiterates  to  read 
and  write,  and  also  some  account  of  the  efforts  which  some  foreign 
countries  have  made  to  eliminate  illiteracy.  These  statements  are 
submitted  for  publication  at  this  time  because  of  the  fact  that  a  bill, 
introduced  near  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Sixty-second 
Congress,  looking  to  the  reduction  of  adult  illiteracy  in  this  country 
will  probably  be  introduced  early  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cammiasianer. 

The  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 
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ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  AN 
EXPERIMENT  FOR  ITS  ELIMINATION. 


The  Federal  Census  for  the  year  1910  shows  that  at  the  time  the 
census  was  taken  there  were  in  the  United  States  5;516;163  persons 
10  years  of  age  and  over  unable  to  read  and  write.  This  was  7.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over.  The  full  mean- 
ing of  these  figures  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  number  of  illiterate  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  the 
United  States  is  less  by  only  a  few  thousands  than  the  total  popula- 
tion 10  years  of  age  and  over  in  all  the  New  England  States,  or  in  the 
States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  and  more  than  the 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Seattle,  Spokane,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles.  In  double  line  of  march,  at  intervals  of  3  feet,  these 
5,516,163  illiterate  persons  would  extend  over  a  distance  of  1,567 
miles — ^more  than  twice  the  distance  from  Washington  City  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Marching  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  a  day,  it  would 
require  more  than  two  months  for  them  to  pass  a  given  point.  A 
mighty  army  is  this,  with  their  banners  of  blackness  and  darkness 
inscribed  with  the  legends  of  illiteracy,  ignorance,  weakness,  helpless- 
ness, and  hoplessness — too  large  for  the  safety  of  our  democratic 
institutions,  for  the  highest  good  of  society,  and  for  the  greatest  degree 
of  material  prosperity. 

Their  ignorance  is  not  wholly  nor  chiefly  their  own  fault.  To  a 
large  degree  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  opportunity,  because  of  the 
poverty  or  negligence  of  the  States  and  communities  in  which  they 
spent  their  childhood. 

Of  these  illiterates,  3,184,633,  or  58  per  cent,  were  white  persons, 
1,534,272,  or  28  per  cent,  were  native-bom  whites,  and  1,650,361,  or 
30  per  cent,  foreign-bom  whites;  2,227,731,  or  40  per  cent,  were 
negroes.  The  remaining  2  per  cent  were  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  others. 

Of  the  total  number  of  illiterates,  1,768,132  lived  in  urban  commun- 
ities and  3,748,031  in  rural  communities,  in  small  towns,  villages,  and 
the  open  country.  Of  the  urban  population,  5.1  per  cent  were  illiter- 
ate* of  the  rural  population,  10.1  per  cent. 
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Of  the  total  rural  population  of  the  United  States,  4.8  per  cent  of 
the  native  white  persons  and  40  per  cent  of  the  negroes  10  yeais  of 
age  and  over  were  illiterate. 

Of  the  urban  population,  0.8  per  cent  of  the  native  white  persons 
and  17.6  per  cent  of  the  negroes  were  illiterate.  The  per  cent  of 
illiterates  among  the  foreign-bom  whites  of  the  urban  population 
was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  native  white  population.  In  the 
New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  East  North  Central  States,  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  was  greater  in  the  urban  than  in  the  rural 
population.  For  the  rest  of  the  country,  illiteracy  in  the  rural  popu- 
lation was  from  two  to  five  times  greater  than  in  the  urban  popula- 
tion. 

The  following  tables  show  that  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  the 
population  from  10  to  20  years  old  was  much  less  than  in  the  popula- 
tion over  20  years  of  age.  Of  the  total  5,516,163  illiterates,  only 
818,550  were  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  while  4,697,613  were 
over  20. 

ILLZTE&ATES  BT  AOE  PERIODS. 

10  to  U  years  of  age:  Per  cent 

Total   370,136....  4.1 

White   144,675....  1.8 

Negro   218, 655....  18. 9 

23  to  19  yean  of  age:  ^ 

Total   448,414....  4.9 

White   226,432....  2.8 

Negro   214, 860.... 20. 3 

Males  nearly  50  per  cent. 

to  to  t4  yean  of  age: 

Total   622,073....  6.9 

White   367,669....  4.6 

Negro   245, 860.... 23. 9 

26  to  34  years  of  age: 

Total   1,102,384....  7.3 

White   702,962....  5.2 

Negro   380, 742.... 24. 4 

S6  to  44  yean  of  age: 

Total   940,510....  S.I 

White   569,403....  5.4 

Negro   152, 132.... 27. 7 

46  to  64  years  of  age: 

Total   1,436, 907.... 10. 7 

White   821,957....  6.7 

Negro   684, 514.... 52. 7 

66  years  of  age  and  over: 

Total   573,799  14.5 

White   342,420....  9.4 

Negro   219, 255.... 74. 5 

1  The  proportion  of  UUterates  among  males  15  to  19  years  of  age  was  nearly  50  per  cent  greater  than 
that  among  females  of  the  same  age. 
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The  census  reports  show  that  in  1910  there  were  2,273,603  illiterate 
males  of  voting  age,  that  is,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  of  whom 
617,733  were  native-bom  whites,  788,631  foreign-bom  whites,  and 
819,135  negroes.  The  per  cent  of  illiteracy  of  the  total  male  popula- 
tion of  voting  age  was  8.4;  of  the  native-bom  white  men,  4.1 ;  of  the 
foreign-bom  white  men,  11.9;  of  the  negroes,  33.7.  The  total  num- 
ber of  illiterate  men  of  voting  age  in  the  entire  country  was  greater 
than  the  total  number  of  men  of  voting  age  in  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  some  States,  and  in  many  coimties,  the  illiterate  voters 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  any  closely  contested  election. 

The  problem  of  adult  illiteracy  is  no  longer  one  of  race  or  of  section. 
In  1910  the  total  number  of  white  illiterates  was  greater  by  956,902 
than  the  total  of  negro  illiterates,  and  the  number  of  illiterate  white 
men  of  voting  age  was  greater  by  585,229  than  that  of  illiterate 
negroes  of  voting  age.  Massachusetts  had  7,469  more  illiterate  men 
of  voting  age  than  Arkansas;  Michigan,  2,663  more  than  West  Vir- 
ginia; Maryland,  2,352  more  than  Florida;  Ohio,  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  combined;  Pennsylvania,  5)689 
more  than  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  combined. 

Boston  had  24,468  illiterates  over  10  years  of  age;  Baltimore, 
20,325;  Pittsburgh,  26,627;  New  Orleans,  18,987;  Fall  River,  12,276; 
Birmingham,  11,026;  Providence,  14,236;  Nashville,  7,947;  Wash- 
ington City,  13,812;  Memphis,  8,855. 

The  per  cent  of  illiterates  in  the  population  over  10  years  of  age 
was,  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  12.1;  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  4;  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  13.2;  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  3.2;  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  10.3;  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  6.5;  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  15.8;  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  10.9; 
in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  5.7;  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  1.8;  in  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 
9.1;  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  0.9;  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  9.1;  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  6.5;  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  8.2;  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  6.9. 

These  figures  indicate  that,  if  all  classes  of  population  are  consid- 
ered, no  section  can  claim  even  approximate  freedom  from  adult 
illiteracy. 

The  tables  following  show:  (1)  Number  of  illiterates  in  1910  who 
were  10  years  of  age  and  over;  (2)  illiterate  males  21  years  of  age 
and  over  in  1910;  (3)  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  cities  having  100,000 
population  and  over  in  the  United  States,  1910;  (4)  per  cent  of  illit- 
eracy in  cities  having  25,000  to  100,000  population  in  the  United 
States,  1910. 
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ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Number  of  illiterates  in  1910  who  were  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


States. 


Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

TCflH!tft«  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Miehigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia.  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

United  States. 


All  classes. 


352,  no 

32,953 
142,964 
74,902 
23,780 
63,665 
13,240 
13,812 
77,816 
389,776 
6,453 
168,294 
66,213 
29,889 
,28,968 
208,084 
852,179 
24,554 
73,397 
141,541 
74,800 
49,336 
290,235 
111,116 
14,457 
18,009 
4,702 
16,386 
113,502 
48,697 
406,020 
291,497 
13,070 
124,774 
67,567 
10,504 
354,290 
33,854 
276,980 
12,750 
221,071 
282.904 
6,821 
10,806 
232,911 
18,416 
74,866 
67,769 
3,874 


5,516,163 


Native 
whites. 


84,768 

3,776 
55,025 

7,509 

8,133 

3,583 

8,585 
960 
14,871 
80,203 
707 
40,486 
40,955 
11,541 

9,472 
146,797 
85,350 

9,824 
18,952 

9,163 
17,846 

6,838 
28,609 
65,242 
736 

4,278 
187 

2,839 
12,253 
30,338 
36,318 
132,189 

1.413 
47,310 
33,560 

1,841 
59,680 

3,253 
50,245 

1,239 
120,966 
90,501 
832 

4,495 
81,457 

1,836 
61,407 
11,468 
298 


1,534,272 


Foreign- 
bom 
whites. 


2,068 
13,758 

1,466 
50,292 
13.807 
49,202 

3,350 

1,044 

3,390 
875 

2,742 
117,751 
18,200 
16,894 
13,787 

3,300 
12,085 
14,394 
12,047 
129,412 
54,113 
40,627 

1,364 
22,631 

8,445 
12,264 

1.844 
13,485 
03,551 

6,580 
302,025 
477 

9,474 
66,887 

3,828 

6,120 
279,668 
29,781 
309 

4,896 

1,488 
67,295 

3,636 

6.239 

2,368 
11.238 
13.075 
43,662 

2,548 


1,660,361 


Negroes. 


266,628 
122 
86,398 
1,329 
856 
792 
6,345 
10,814 
50.503 
308,639 
37 
9,713 
6,0S0 
1,272 
6.341 
57,000 
254,148 
« 
42,280 
2,584 
896 
215 
250,438 
23,002 
114 
482 
26 
51 
7,406 
101 
5.768 
156,303 
26 
10,460 
17,858 
46 
14,638 
758 
236,242 
38 
96,541 
124,618 
49 
60 

148,960 
230 
10.347 
113 
102 


2,227,731 
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Illiterate  imles  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  1910. 


States. 

All  classes. 

Native 
whites. 

Foreign- 
bom 
whites. 

Negroes. 

124,494 
14  463 
53  440 

42  787 

30,633 
1  297 

20  728 
3*  175 

1,028 
7  447 
661 
28  921 

92,744 
64 
82  013 
666 

11  %i3 

2*036 

7  468 

23  562 

1*637 

21  632 

314 

6*272 

1*740 

1*692 

2  829 

5' 082 

'391 

'810 

8*801 

29  886 

5  189 

1  439 

23  219 

141  541 

30  085 

'376 

111  037 

3  416 

'353 

2  036 

'  16 

Tllfn/>ta 

79  433 

18  863 

55*907 

4  34Q 

locHaoa 

33*583 

19*594 

10  602 

3  312 

14  204 

5  675 

'626 

14  716 

4  647 

2  380 

AVI  ^1 1  r»W^T 

87*516 

60  147 

1  382 

26*958 

118  716 

29  026 

5*211 

84  170 

13  070 

5*222 

7*676 

'  65 

31  238 

8  620 

5  037 

17  484 

61  909 

3*872 

66|504 

38*  703 

9*398 

28*034 

'397 

23  003 

2*489 

10  0^7 

123 

107  843 

11  270 

593 

95  702 

JCl  QfU 
01,  dXyk 

ofi  917 

10  848 

10  068 

8  812 

5  885 

*  75 

8  545 

5  886 

231 

vo 

968 

16 

8  413 

1  468 

6  909 

29 

61*086 

5  423 

42  347 

3  052 

16  634 

8  680 

3*630 

'  88 

17n  !M\ 

17'  {KM 

148  703 

2  295 

107  563 

^  710 

*274 

56*660 

T>alr/«<-o 

5  467 

'493 

4  029 

'  16 

62  998 

22  667 

35* 160 

6  109 

28  707 

14  824 

2  188 

7*396 

6*460 

914 

4*033 

'  24 

179  982 

23  625 

149  592 

0  479 

1^  ^itA 

Jit,  <  vo 

'345 

90  707 

17  599 

206 

72  857 

it'  tJifi 

604 

9  999 

24 

86,677 

47,743 

628 

38,273 

109,328 

31, 196 

28,191 

49,609 

Utah  

3,477 

372 

1,969 

26 

6,089 

2,561 

3,439 

38 

VirglnJa  

92,917 

33,680 

1,297 

67,867 

10.580 

840 

6,993 

121 

35,040 

21,022 

8,628 

6,457 

27,038 

5,432 

20,433 

58 

2,594 

157 

1,810 

60 

United  States  

2,273,603 

617,733 

788,631 

819,136 
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Per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  citiei  having  100,000  pojnilation  and  over  in  the  United  States,  1910, 


Cities. 

In  population  10  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Males  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

All 
classes. 

Native 
white. 

Total 
white. 

Negro. 

All 
classes. 

Native 
white. 

TotaL 
white. 

Negro. 

3.2 

a4 

3.2 

4.2 

3.8 

a  4 

3.8 

5.0 

8.6 

2.0 

2.2 

20.9 

8.1 

1.6 

L9 

2L7 

4.4 

0.6 

2.8 

13.2 

4.7 

a  6 

3.0 

13.4 

10.4 

1.2 

2.4 

22.1 

ia7 

a9 

2.3 

23.0 

4.4 

0.2 

4.4 

3.5 

4.5 

a2 

4.5 

2.6 

6.4 

a3 

6.4 

6.2 

5.5 

a3 

5.5 

4.9 

3.7 

a4 

3.7 

4.1 

4.4 

a  5 

4.4 

5.4 

3.0 

a2 

2.9 

5.6 

8.2 

ai 

8.1 

6.3 

ChlcagoTlll  

4.5 

a2 

4.5 

4.0 

5.1 

a2 

5.1 

8.1 

8.1 

a8 

2.4 

14.3 

3.6 

as 

2.6 

lao 

4.6 

a2 

4.6 

4.1 

5.3 

a  2 

5.3 

3.8 

2.9 

1.2 

2.4 

8.7 

8.4 

1.0 

2.9 

9.1 

2.3 

0.5 

2.0 

9.5 

2.8 

ao 

2.4 

ia9 

2.1 

a3 

2.0 

6.0 

2.2 

a  3 

2.0 

5.0 

6.0 

a4 

5.0 

8.5 

6.5 

a4 

6.6 

3.2 

FaU  River,  Mass  

13.2 

L7 

13.2 

8.1 

15.6 

2.1 

15.7 

4.5 

2.5 

0.2 

2.5 

4.8 

2.7 

a2 

2.7 

3.4 

8.0 

a9 

2.0 

12.4 

8.5 

a9 

2.5 

13.1 

5.6 

a4 

5.0 

4.9 

6.8 

a3 

a9 

3.6 

Kansas  City,  Mo  

2.3 

0.4 

1.6 

9.6 

2.3 

a  4 

L6 

8.0 

1.9 

0.2 

1.7 

6.0 

2.0 

a2 

L8 

4.5 

5.3 

1.2 

2.1 

18.7 

6.9 

1.4 

2.3 

2a3 

6.0 

a5 

6.0 

2.7 

7.2 

a6 

7.3 

ao 

8.0 

0.5 

L4 

17.6 

7.1 

a  3 

L2 

ia4 

3.6 

0.2 

8.6 

2.9 

4.0 

a  3 

4.6 

2.3 

2.4 

a2 

2.4 

2.9 

2.6 

a  2 

2.6 

3.2 

8.8 

1.6 

1.9 

22.0 

9.4 

1.9 

2.1 

25.3 

7.0 

a3 

7.0 

4.5 

7.5 

a2 

7.6 

4.0 

•fcT  -  _  -  -  "VT "VT  'VT 
XT  T 

/"V**  1*1  A  •«  ^ 

/-\  -.-  _  %_  — .    \i  —  v.. 

6.9 

1.1 

2.7 

18.3 

6.5 

a  9 

2.6 

17.1 

6.7 

as 

6.7 

3.6 

6.4 

as 

6.5 

2.9 

6.0 

a5 

5.9 

7.6 

6.0 

a5 

6.0 

7.2 

3.0 

a4 

2.8 

3.3 

3.5 

a4 

3.3 

2.7 

2.7 

0.2 

2.5 

6.3 

8.3 

as 

3.2 

5.8 

Ti-fc,  A  A.^^^**     XT  T 

6.9 

as 

6.8 

11.3 

7.0 

as 

6.9 

ILO 

l"*^  11  ^  J  ^1^1. 

4.6 

as 

4.4 

7.8 

4.7 

a6 

4.5 

7.6 

6.2 

a  4 

6.2 

6.6 

&5 

a  5 

8.6 

7.1 

1.2 

ai 

1.1 

1.9 

1.3 

ai 

L2 

L3 

7.7 

a7 

7.7 

9.7 

8.3 

0.7 

8.2 

lao 

Tll^V.M^..^  XT.. 

8.2 

1.2 

1.5 

19.6 

&6 

1.4 

L7 

20.8 

T»  ...^l. 4.-—    VT  V 

8.8 

a3 

3.8 

1.4 

4.5 

as 

4.5 

2.0 

8.7 

a6 

8.0 

12.4 

4.1 

a  6 

3.5 

1L4 

St.  Paul,  Minn                    .  . 

2.1 

a2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

a  2 

2.2 

L7 

2.1 

a2 

1.9 

6.1 

2.0 

a2 

L7 

5.2 

8.9 

a9 

8.9 

3.3 

12.2 

1.1 

12.2 

2.3 

1.1 

ai 

1.0 

2.7 

L4 

ao 

L3 

2.0 

1.3 

ai 

LI 

2.4 

1.8 

ao 

L5 

LS 

4.9 

a5 

4.9 

5.1 

6.3 

a5 

as 

a2 

2.8 

a7 

2.7 

4.3 

3.4 

1.0 

3.4 

4.2 

Washington,  D.  C  

4.9 

a  5 

1.5 

13.5 

4.9 

a  6 

L6 

13.8 

Worcester,  Mass  

5.0 

a4 

5.1 

a5 

6.0 

a4 

ao 

2.3 
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Per  cent  of  illiUracy  in  cUies  having  t5,000  to  100,000  popiUation  in  the  United  States, 

1910. 


Cities. 


In  population  10  yean  of  age  and 
oyer. 


AH 

Native 
white. 

Total 
white. 

Negro. 

All 
daseee. 

Native 
white. 

Total 
white. 

12.8 

0.8 

1.2 

25.9 

11.6 

0.6 

1.1 

13.4 

0.9 

1.1 

25.1 

11.7 

0.0 

0.7 

6.5 

1.9 

2.0 

15.8 

6.3 

1.9 

2.0 

1.4 

0. 1 

1  2 

9  fi 

9  A 

A  1 

1  & 

X.  0 

.  l!2 

o!4 

o!9 

6.0 

1.7 

0.6 

1.2 

1.4 

0  2 

1.2 

6.6 

0  1 

1. 1 

L6 

ois 

L4 

9!  6 

lis 

o!3 

L7 

3.3 

0.4 

3.0 

2.5 

8.8 

0.5 

3.3 

0.9 

0.2 

0.6 

6.9 

1.0 

0.3 

0.8 

6.6 

0.9 

6.4 

10.6 

7.1 

1.2 

6.0 

6.0 

u.  * 

5.0 

A  ft 

6. 0 

0  1 
u.  0 

6  0 

4^2 

0.8 

4!  2 

2.7 

4^6 

0.4 

3.' 9 

9.2 

0.3 

9.3 

9.1 

0.5 

9.1 

6.6 

0.6 

6.4 

12.3 

7.2 

0.7 

6.9 

6.0 

0.4 

6.0 

4.6 

5.8 

0.6 

5.8 

6.2 

0.3 

6.2 

5.2 

7.2 

0.4 

7.2 

6.6 

0.6 

5.1 

18.7 

8.0 

0.7 

6.4 

7.9 

0.4 

0.7 

14.7 

7.0 

0.2 

0.5 

7.6 

1.2 

6.2 

11.5 

6.5 

0.4 

8.0 

in  o 

9-9 

9  9 

IV.  V 

9  9 

0.  A 

9  9 

10.8 

2.8 

2.6 

19.6 

9.9 

1.8 

2.1 

14.6 

0.9 

1.6 

26.5 

12.8 

0.6 

1.4 

2.0 

0.8 

1.9 

8.8 

2.6 

0.3 

2.4 

1  9 
i.  d 

u.  * 

A  0 
U. » 

8.8 

1  0 
1.9 

A  A 
U.  0 

1. 1 

2.4 

1.3 

1.7 

13.5 

2.7 

1.6 

1.9 

1.8 

0.6 

1.1 

8.6 

1.5 

0.7 

1.2 

5.5 

0.7 

4.5 

14.6 

7.1 

0.6 

6.1 

2.8 

0.4 

2.7 

16.3 

8.1 

0.6 

2.9 

5.8 

0.8 

5.8 

10.6 

8.4 

0.5 

8.3 

1.3 

0.4 

1.1 

7.2 

1.2 

0.4 

1.0 

1.8 

0.6 

1.2 

13.7 

1.7 

0.7 

1.0 

2.0 

0.1 

2.0 

6.1 

2.4 

0.1 

2.4 

A  1 

U.  V 

A  1 

19  0 

0. 0 

1  1 
X.  1 

ft  A 
0.  U 

3.4 

1.4 

1.8 

18.7 

8.9 

1.4 

1.7 

2.2 

1.6 

2.1 

7.0 

2.0 

1.3 

2.0 

9  ft 

9.  o 

A  A 
U.  0 

3.8 

3.5 

3. 7 

A  7 
II.  / 

9  A 

1.7 

1.0 

1.4 

6.9 

1.8 

1.0 

1.5 

1.4 

0.4 

1.4 

6.5 

1.6 

0.6 

1.6 

1  c 

A  A 
U.  * 

1. 7 

8.9 

0  0 

A.  A 

0. 4 

9  1 

A.  X 

2.8 

0.5 

2.2 

12.4 

4.7 

0.7 

3.6 

1  1 
1. 1 

A  O 

A  O 

11. 4 

1  0 

1.  A 

A  9 

u.  0 

X.  X 

2.0 

0.0 

1.7 

8.8 

2.2 

0.8 

1.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

0.3 

0.8 

1  7 
1.  f 

A  O 
U.  A 

1.  ( 

0. 4 

2.2 

A  0 
U.  A 

9  9 

A,  9 

1.4 

0.3 

1.4 

1.9 

a4 

1.8 

3.9 

0.6 

3.1 

10.0 

4.6 

0.6 

3.9 

2.6 

0.4 

1.7 

10.4 

2.9 

0.5 

2.0 

1.6 

0.5 

1.2 

7.3 

2.1 

0.7 

1.8 

2.5 

0.9 

1.3 

20.7 

2.8 

1.2 

1.6 

12.6 

4.8 

5.0 

28.6 

14.9 

7.0 

6.9 

1.8 

0.8 

1.6 

12.2 

1.9 

0.9 

1.6 

15.8 

0.6 

2.0 

29.7 

12.9 

0.5 

1.9 

8.4 

2.0 

8.4 

11.0 

2.4 

10.9 

2.8 

0.2 

2.8 

2.9 

8.2 

0.8 

3.2 

2.6 

0.2 

2.6 

8.8 

8.0 

0.3 

8.0 

1.0 

0.1 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.3 

1.0 

8.1 

0.4 

8.1 

4.4 

7.8 

0.7 

7.8 

7.0 

0.6 

7.0 

8.6 

0.6 

8.5 

1.6 

0.2 

1.6 

2.7 

1.9 

0.2 

1.8 

6.8 

0.7 

6.3 

7.5 

0.9 

7.6 

Males  21  years  of  age  and  over. 


Alabama: 

Mobile  

Montgomery .... 
Arkansas: 

Little  Rock  

California: 

Berkeley  

Pasadena  

Sacramento  

San  Diego  

San  Jose  

Colorado: 

Colorado  Springs 

Pueblo  

Connecticut: 

Hartford  

Meriden  town... 

New  Britain  

Norwich  town. . . 

Stamford  town.. 

Waterbury  

Delaware: 

Wilmington  

Florida: 

Jacksonville  

Tampa  

Georgia: 

Augusta  

Macon  

Savannah  

Illinoia: 

Aurora  

Blooroington  

Danville  

Decatur  

East  St.  Louis... 

Elrin  

Jofiet  

Peoria  

Quincy  

Rockford  

Springfield  

Indiana: 

EvansvUle  

Fort  Wayne  

South  Bend  

Terre  Haute  

Iowa: 

Cedar  Rapids — 

CUnton  

Council  BIufTs... 

Davenport  

Des  Moines  

Dubuque  

Sioux  City  

Waterloo  

Kansas: 

Kansas  City  

Topeka  

Wichita  

Kentucky: 

Covington  

Lexington  

Newport  

Louisiana: 

Shreveport  

Maine: 

Lewiston  

Portland  

Massachusetts: 

Brockton  

Brookline  town.. 

Chelsea  

Chicopee  

Everett.  

Fitchburg  
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Per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  cities  having  25,000  to  100,000  population  in  the  United  States^ 

i9J0— Oontinued. 


In  po|>Qlation  10  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Males  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

Cities. 

An 

Native 

Total 

An 

Native 

Total 

dasses. 

white. 

white. 

Negro. 

classes. 

white. 

white. 

Negro. 

Massaohtisetto-Oontinaed. 

4.0 

4.8 

4.8 

HaverhiU  

4.0 

0.3 

4.8 

0.4 

5.0 

6.8 

0.8 

6.8 

8.4 

1.3 

8.4 

13.2 

0.7 

13.1 

27.7 

14.8 

0.8 

14.7 

43.0 

3.0 

0.2 

8.0 

6.2 

3.4 

0.3 

8.4 

6.9 

2.2 

0.1 

2.1 

7.9 

1.8 

0.1 

1.7 

7.6 

New  Bedford  

12.1 

1.1 

11.8 

23.7 

14.5 

1.5 

14.2 

23.2 

8.7 

0.1 

3.7 

8.9 

5.3 

0.1 

5.2 

lao 

3.6 

0.4 

3.6 

3.1 

4.4 

0.3 

4.4 

8.9 

2.4 

0.3 

2.4 

2.9 

0.3 

2.1 

6  0 

0.5 

5.9 

2.8 

8.0 

0  5 

8.0 

1.9 

oil 

L9 

6.6 

2.4 

0.2 

2.8 

CJ_^  _I_         —  1 J 

4,5 

0.5 

4.4 

4.6 

5.2 

0.5 

5.2 

5.8 

9.4 

1.1 

9.2 

83.3 

12.4 

1.8 

12.1 

3.3 

L4 

2.4 

3.5 

1.3 

8.5 

Michigan: 

6.1 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

4.1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.7 

3.6 

1.8 

8.6 

8.7 

4.5 

1.9 

4.5 

1.2 

0.3 

1.2 

0.9 

1.6 

0.3 

1.6 

2.1 

0.3 

2.0 

8.7 

3.0 

0.4 

2.8 

9.0 

1.8 

0.7 

1.7 

5.0 

2.1 

1.1 

2.1 

2.4 

1.5 

0.3 

1.5 

7.0 

1.9 

0.4 

1.9 

4.4 

3.1 

0.6 

3.0 

5.7 

3.6 

0.9 

3.6 

6.3 

Minnesota: 

2.7 

a3 

2.7 

0.8 

3.2 

0.4 

8.2 

1.0 

Missouri: 

1.7 

1.4 

1.4 

11.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

9.2 

2.4 

0.9 

1.7 

12.9 

2.8 

1.1 

2.1 

13.8 

2.4 

1.6 

1.6 

14.9 

2.5 

1.7 

1.7 

16.6 

Montana: 

2.6 

1.7 

0.2 

1.6 

4.5 

1.7 

0.2 

1.5 

Nebraska: 

8.6 

0.3 

3.6 

5.6 

8.8 

0.3 

8.3 

4.0 

5.8 

0.3 

5.3 

7.6 

7.3 

0.3 

7.3 

8.6 

New  Uampsnire: 

Manchester  

5.9 

0.8 

5.9 

7.3 

0.9 

7.3 

6.8 

0.7 

6.8 

8.0 

0.9 

8.0 

•  ••• 

New  Jersey : 

4.5 

0.6 

3.6 

7.6 

4.8 

0.7 

4.2 

6.8 

Bayonne  

9.1 

0.4 

9.1 

7.8 

11.3 

0.4 

11.3 

7.8 

4.4 

0.6 

3.7 

14.0 

5.1 

0.7 

4.4 

15.0 

East  Orange  

1.3 

0.2 

0.9 

7.4 

1.1 

0.2 

0.8 

7.1 

6.9 

0.5 

6.8 

8.4 

8.6 

0.6 

8.5 

9.8 

4.5 

0.4 

4.7 

0.9 

6.0 

0.3 

5.0 

6.6 

0.5 

6.5 

7.6 

7.7 

0.4 

7.9 

7.1 

15.8 

0.7 

15.9 

11.9 

15.0 

0.8 

15.0 

12.8 

9.9 

0.5 

9.9 

7.0 

11.6 

0.5 

11.6 

5.9 

1.0 

5.8 

10.7 

7.0 

1.3 

6.8 

11.7 

2.4 

0.2 

2.4 

2.2 

0.2 

2.1 

wew  xorK. 

Amsterdam  

10.3 

0.4 

10.3 

12.3 

0.5 

12.3 

4.5 

0.3 

4.5 

2.9 

5.1 

0.4 

5.2 

4.2 

Elmira  

2.8 

0.4 

2.8 

3.7 

2.8 

0.7 

2.8 

2.9 

2.5 

0.3 

2.4 

9.5 

2.9 

0.4 

2.7 

14.2 

2.6 

0.2 

2.6 

3.2 

0.3 

8.2 

4.8 

0.8 

4.2 

9.0 

5.3 

1.1 

5.2 

10.7 

\jf  All  n  ^  \7Am/\n 

4.1 

0.1 

4.0 

6.1 

4.9 

0.2 

4.9 

5.1 

6.5 

0.2 

6.8 

9.3 

7.9 

0.3 

7.8 

9.3 

3.0 

0.3 

2.9 

3.6 

3.5 

0.3 

8.5 

8.3 

5.8 

0.2 

5.7 

10.5 

8.0 

0.2 

7.9 

9.8 

2.8 

0.5 

2.8 

3.2 

3.0 

0.4 

3-1 

1.4 

5. 4 

0.4 

5.4 

3.3 

6.7 

0.3 

6. 7 

2.0 

0.4 

1.9 

4.6 

2.1 

0.4 

2.1 

3.1 

TTf  i/ta 

8.2 

0.6 

8.2 

7.6 

9.5 

0.6 

9.5 

7.4 

Watertown 

4.6 

1.0 

4.6 

6.9 

1.3 

6.9 

8.4 

0.8 

8.4 

7.0 

10.6 

0.4 

*  10.6 

7.4 

North  Carolina: 

10.1 

2.3 

2.8 

24.4 

9.4 

1.8 

1.8 

36.3 

Wihnlngton  

14.9 

3.0 

8.1 

28.2 

13.1 

2.5 

2.7 

37.0 

^hio:^^ 

3.0 

0.4 

2.9 

8.9 

8.9 

0.8 

8.8 

U.8 

Canton  

3.4 

0.4 

3.4 

2.0 

5.1 

0.8 

5.1 

Z8 

1.3 

0.7 

1.1 

10.2 

1.7 

0.9 

1.4 

9.8 

1.5 

0.9 

1.3 

5.6 

2.0 

1.3 

1.8 

7.0 

5.6 

0.2 

5.6 

2.3 

7.0 

0.2 

7.0 

8.8 

1.3 

0.5 

1.2 

7.1 

1.6 

0.5 

L6 

7.7 
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Per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  cities  having  25,000  to  100,000  population  in  the  United  States, 

1910— Continued. 


In  population  10  years  of  age  and 

over. 

All 

Native 

Total 

classes. 

white. 

white. 

Negro. 

9  1 

0.5 

1.4 

fi  K 
o.  0 

#•1 

0.4 

7.2 

K  Q 

o  o 

0.9 

1.8 

8.7 

4.  Z 

0,6 

0.7 

12.1 

1*4 

0.3 

0.8 

6.7 

o.  U 

0.9 

3. 0 

2.6 

0.8 

3.1 

3.8 

A  ft 

0.7 

5.6 

13.8 

2.6 

0.8 

1.8 

3.8 

3.7 

0.4 

3.7 

^  6.0 

£.  O 

0.9 

1.8 

11. 5 

in  n 

lit.  u 

1.6 

10.0 

1.0 

9.0 

6. 0 

1.7 

1.0 

1.5 

13.1 

4.1 

0.4 

4.0 

6.7 

A  A 
D.  4 

0.5 

6.3 

10.8 

8.8 

4.0 

8.5 

16.8 

3.0 

1.1 

3.0 

3.4 

£5.7 

2.5 

23.7 

,6.9 

0.8 

6.9 

8.1 

1.4 

0.6 

1.2 

7.0 

2.7 

2.1 

2.5 

11.6 

o  o 

0.3 

2.6 

O.O 

O.  4 

1.1 

5. 4 

O.O 

in  A 

lU.  0 

2.8 

10.6 

9.0 

O  1 

2.8 

9.1 

15.3 

0.9 

1.5 

27.9 

17.4 

5.5 

5.6 

32.2 

9.9 

2.3 

2.5 

20.7 

6.6 

4.3 

4.3 

14.2 

7  ft 

2.6 

4.2 

ifi  fi 

19.9 

A  n 

4.  U 

0.6 

1.1 

1R  A 
10.  4 

13.3 

3.1 

13.4 

9.5 

3.8 

0.7 

2.0 

12.0 

6.1 

0.9 

2.8 

12.2 

6.4 

0.7 

1.9 

16.4 

ill.  1 

4.3 

9.7 

13.2 

5.1 

0.6 

1.4 

16.8 

i.O 

0.3 

1.3 

2.7 

1.6 

0.2 

1.3 

4.6 

v.o 

1.1 

1.4 

OR  <9 

25.  o 

Q  A 

1.2 

2.8 

19.7 

V.O 

1  0 

1  7 

24.5 

6.9 

2.0 

2.2 

22.7 

1.8 

0.1 

1.7 

3.6 

6.1 

4.5 

4.5 

13.3 

3.2 

0.0 

3.0 

9.0 

6.7 

2.8 

5.7 

2.6 

0.3 

3.0 

L6 

0.1 

1.5 

•  6.2 

2.7 

0.3 

2.7 

3.6 

0.2 

3.6 

3.9 

8.2 

0.3 

3.2 

2.7 

0.2 

2.6 

1.2 

Cities. 


Males  21  years  of  age  and  over. 


All 

Native 

Total 

asses. 

white. 

white. 

O  A 

A  A 

u.o 

1.7 

O  A 
V.O 

A  Q 
U.O 

9.1 

O  7 

1.1 

2.3 

9  O 
o.  V 

A  A 

0.4 

0.5 

1  R 
1.0 

0.2 

1.0 

A.  O 

A  A 
U.O 

2.5 

3.9 

0.6 

3.9 

9.1 

0.7 

8.2 

2.4 

0.5 

2.4 

R  O 

0.7 

5.2 

0.9 

2.1 

11.3 

1.4 

11.3 

13.3 

1.4 

13.4 

2. 0 

1.2 

1.8 

4.9 

0.6 

4.8 

8.9 

0.6 

8.7 

9.7 

4.4 

9.3 

3.7 

1.0 

3.7 

28.6 

3.7 

28.6 

8.6 

1.0 

8.6 

1.8 

0.7 

1.6 

3. 0 

2.2 

2.8 

9  R 

0.3 

3.3 

5.6 

1.2 

5.5 

10  A 

3.2 

12.6 

11.9 

3.3 

11.9 

1^  A 
14.  U 

0.9 

1.7 

16.2 

5.2 

5.3 

1A  1 
lU.  1 

2.1 

2.2 

A  A 
0.  U 

3.4 

3.4 

8.7 

3.6 

5.0 

3.8 

0.6 

1.1 

11.4 

2.3 

11.5 

4.4 

0.6 

2.7 

R  R 

0.9 

3.5 

5.9 

0.6 

1.8 

9.4 

3.6 

8.0 

5.2 

0.4 

1.2 

1.9 

0.3 

1.6 

2.0 

0.3 

1.5 

9.3 

1.2 

1.8 

8.6 

1.1 

2.5 

8  5 

1  A 
l.U 

1  A 
1.0 

7.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2,1 

0.2 

L9 

5.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.0 

1.3 

3.8 

7.6 

4.3 

7.6 

2.9 

0.4 

2.9 

2.2 

0.1 

2.0 

3.4 

0.4 

3.4 

4.7 

0.1 

4.7 

8.9 

0.2 

8.9 

3.1 

0.2 

3.1 

Ohio— Gontinaed. 

Soringfleld  

Youngstown  

ZanesvUle  

Oklahoma: 

Moskogee  

Oklahoma  City  

Pennsvlvania: 

Alientown  

Altoona  

Chester  

Easton  

Erie  

Harrisbarg  

Hasleton  

Johnstown  

Lancaster  

McKeesport  

Newcastle  

Norristown  borough. 

Reading  

Shenandoah  borough 

Wilkes-Barre  

Williamsport  

York....r  

Rhode  Island: 

Newport  

Pawtucket  

Warwick  town  

Woonsocket  

South  Carolina: 

Charleston  

Columbia  

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga.  

KnoxviUe  

Texas: 

Austin  

Dallas  

El  Paso  

Fort  Worth  

Galveston  

Houston  

San  Ajitonio  

Waco  

Utah: 

Ogden  

Siflt  Lake  City  

Virginia: 

Lynchburg  

Norfolk  

Portsmouth  

Roanoke  

Washbigton: 

Taooma  

West  Virginia: 

Huntington  

Wheellnjg;  

Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay  

La  Crosse  

Madison  

Oshkosh  

Racine  

Sheboygan  

Superior  
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Number  of  illiteratea  per  thousand  in  the  total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  1910, 

1.  Iowa— 17. 

2.  Nebraska— 19. 

3.  Oregon— 19. 

4.  Washington— 20. 
S^K^sas— 22. 

fl.  Idaho— 22. 

7.  Utah— 25. 

8.  South  Dakota— 29. 

9.  Mfnneaota— 30. 

10.  Indiana— 31. 

11.  North  Dakota— 31. 

12.  Ohk>-32. 
13j_Wfacorain— 32. 

14.  Mlchigan-33. 

15.  Wyoming— 33. 
10.  Illhiols— 37. 

17.  CaHfomla-37. 

18.  Cotoredo— 37. 

19.  Vermont— 37. 

20.  Maine— 41. 

21.  Mteaoori— 43. 

22.  New  Hampshire — 40. 

23.  Montana— 48. 

24.  District  of  Cohimbia— 49. 

25.  Massachusetts— 62. 

26.  New  York— 55. 

27.  New  Jersey— 56. 

28.  Oklahoma— 56. 

29.  Pennsylvania— 59. 

30.  Connecticut—^. 

31.  Nevada— 67. 

32.  Maryland— 72. 

33.  Rhode  Island— 77. 
84.  Delaware— 81. 

35.  West  Virginia— 83.  ~ 

36.  Texas— 99. 

87.  Kentucky— 121. 

88.  Arkansas— 126. 

39.  Tennessee— 136. 

40.  Florida— 138. 

41.  Virginia-152. 

42.  North  Carolinar-185. 

43.  New  Mextoo— 202. 

44.  Georgia— 207. 

45.  Arigonar-209. 

46.  Misslsaippi— 224. 

47.  Alabama— 229.  

48.  South  Carolina— 257. 

49.  Louisiana— 290.   
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'umber  of  illiterates  per  thousand  of  the  total  white  population  10  years  of  age  and  over 

in  mo. 

.  Washington— 14. 
.  South  Dakota— 14. 
.  Idaho— 14. 
.  Oregon— 15. 

.  District  of  Columbia— 15. 
.  Iowa— 16. 
.  Utah— 17. 
.  Kansa^lS. 
.  Nebraska— 18. 
.  Nevada— 24. 
.  Wyoming— 25. 
.  North  Dakota— 2g. 
.  Indiana— 28. 
■  Mhmftwta— 29. 
.  Ohio-30. 
.  Califomia-30. 
.  Wisconsin— 30. 
.  Michigan— 32. 
.  Montana— 32. 
I.  Cotorado— 35. 
.  Illinoi9-36. 
!.  Missouri— 36. 
.  Oklahoma^- 36. 
Maryland— 37. 

i.  Vermont— 37.  

i.  Maine— 40. 

'.  New  Hampshire^^46;^^_ 

i.  Delaware— 60;  

>.  Massachusetts— 51. 
>.  Mississippi— 53. 

.  New  Jersey— 54.  : 

New  York— 55. 
\.  Ftorida^. 
t.  Pennsylvaiila— 58. 
\.  Connecticut— 59. 

S.  Texas— 67.  ,  

r.  Arkansas— 70. 

\.  WestVirglnlar-76. 

).  Rhode  Island— 77. 

KjQeorgto— 78.   

I.  Virgfaiia^l. 

\.  Tennesseo  97.  — ^— ^» 

\.  Kentucky— 99. 

1.  Alabama— 99. 

S.  South  Carolina— 103. 

8.  North  Carolfaiar— 123.   — 

7.  Aritona— 131. 

8.  Louisiana— 142. 

9.  New  Mexico-164. 

89068*^— BuU.  20—13  2 
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Number  of  iUUeraUi  ver  thou$and  of  the  naUve-born  white  popuiatUm  10  yean  of  age  and 

over  in  1910. 

J.  Waahlngtoii— 8. 
Idaho-4. 

S.  Wyoming—* 

4.  Oregon— 4. 
X  Soath  Dakota— i. 

T  Honteoa—I. 

TNevida-4. 

Tlfaawclmaetts-fl. 

10.  OUfomfa^. 

11.  Minneeotan-^. 

12.  North  Dakota,  5. 

18.  Dtetrict  of  Cohimbia-tf. 

14.  NebtBBk^-^ 

15.  Connecticat— ft. 

16.  New  York-«. 

17.  Iowa-8. 

18.  Kanwaw  R.. 

19.  Wfaoonaiii-9. 

Jersey— 0. 

21.  Iflehlgan- 11. 

22.  New  Hampdiire-IL 
28.  Pennaylvania— 11. 

24.  minola-ll. 

25.  Rhode  Mand— 18. 

26.  Ohlo-15. 

27.  Colorado— 16. 

28.  Vermont-M. 

29.  Matoe-20. 

30.  Indiana— 21. 

81.  Maryland— 26. 

82.  MtoMori— 29. 
88.  Delaware— 29. 

84.  Oklahonia-88. 

85.  Ariiooih-4^ 

86.  Texas— 48. 

87.  Florida-gg 

88.  Mtoslssippt-52. 

89.  WeetVtndtaia^. 
4a  Arkansas— 70. 

41.  Georgia— 78. 

42.  Viridni>-80. 
48.  Tennessee— 97. 

44.  Alabama— 99. 

45.  Kentocky— log 

46.  South  CaroUna^KB. 
47  North  Carolina— 128. 

48.  Loolslana— 184. 

49.  New  Mexloo— 149. 
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Vum&er  ofiUdteraUi  per  thoummd  of  the  neffro  popuUUum  10  years  of  age  and  aver  in  1910, 

1.  MlnneBoW-M. 

2.  Oregon— 8i. 

3.  Washington— 48. 

4.  Wfaconain— 45. 

5.  Vermont— 48. 

6.  Utah— 48. 

7.  North  D>kota~48. 

8.  New  York— go. 

9.  Wyoming— 50. 

0.  Sooth  Dakoti^-^ 

1.  Nevada— 55. 

2.  Michigan-^7. 

3.  Connecticut— (g. 

4.  Idaho-^. 

5.  Montana^TQ, 
ft.  California— 7L 

7.  Nebraaka—Tl. 

8.  Aritona— 72. 

9.  Mafaie-^80r' 

!0.  Maaaachaeetta— 8L 

11.  Colorado— 8C. 

a^raMjlvania^l. 

3.  Rhode  Island— 08. 

!4.  New  Jersey— 99. 

tS.  Iowa— 108. 

«.  niinoia— 106. 

r7.  New  Hampehire— 106. 

«.  Ohio— 111. 

89.  Kanaas— 12a 

10.  Districtof  Columbia— 185. 

11.  Indiana— 187. 

Q.  New  Mexioa— 142. 
13.  MiflBonri— 174. 
t4.  Oklahoma-177. 
15.  WestVlrgfaiia-2Q8. 
tft.  Maryland-284. 
VI.  Texas— 248. 
W.  Florida— 255. 
to.  Delaware— 256. 
to.  Arkanaaa-264. 
il.  Tennessee— 278. 

B.  Virginlar~aOO. 

M.  North  CaroUna-819. 

15.  MiariaBippi-4>56. 

16.  Georgia— 365. 

47.  South  Carolina-^. 

48.  Alebama-401. 

49.  Louisiana— 484.  
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Number  of  iUUerates  per  thousand  of  the  total  male  population  tl  years  of  age  and  over 

in  1910. 

j^towa— 21. 
2.  Waahington~24. 

4.  Oregon— 25. 
S^Kamas— 29. 
fl.  Sonth  Datot»-31. 

7.  North  Dakota-^L 

8.  Idaho-ai. 

9.  Utah~33. 

10.  M inneaota-S?. 

11.  WiaoQDato-40, 

12.  Indiaiia-41. 

13.  Wyoming— II. 

14.  Ohio— 12. 

ll{.  Colorado-42. 

16.  llichigan-44. 

17.  IlUnoi8-4g. 

18.  Caltlioniia-4g. 

19.  District  of  C!olumbia--49. 

20.  Miasoori-^. 

21.  Vcnnont^-^. 

22.  Maine-&5. 

23.  Montana— 57. 

24.  New  York— 00. 

25.  Nevada— 60. 

26.  Massachnaetta— 61. 

27.  New  Hampshire— 62. 

28.  Oklahoma— 64. 

29.  New  Jersey— 66. 

30.  Connecticat— 68. 
Jl^PmnsjlvMi^^^^ 

32.  Maryland— 85. 

33.  Rhode  Island— 88. 

34.  Delaware— 101. 

35.  West  Virginiar-104. 
86.  Texas— 109. 

37^riMnM^^35j^__^^^^^^^^^^^ 

38.  Florida^l40. 

39.  Kentacky— 145. 

40.  Tennessee— 157. 

41.  New  Meric(H-176. 

42.  Virginia-177. 

43.  Ariiona^l96. 

44.  North  Carolina— 213. 

45.  Georgia-228. 

46.  Alabama— 243. 

47.  Mississippi— 253. 

48.  8oath  Carolina— 271. 
Louisiana-286. 
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Number  of  iUiUraUs  per  ihoummd  of  (he  total  white  male  population  tl  years  of  age  and 

over  in  1910. 

1.  Dfatrict  of  Columbia— 16. 

2.  South  Dakote— 17. 

8.  Wftahtngton— 19. 

4.  Iowa— 20. 

5.  Oregon— 20. 

6.  Idaho— 22. 

7.  Nebraska— 28. 
a  Utah— 28. 

9.  Kansas— 26. 

10.  North  Dakota-2ft. 

11.  Nevada— 29. 

12.  Wyoming-^. 

13.  Minnesota— 36. 

14.  Califomla-38. 
16.  Indiana— 38. 

16.  Wisconsin— 38. 

17.  Ciotorado— 39. 

18.  Ohk)— 40. 

19.  Montana--42. 

20.  Michigan-43. 

21.  Oklahoma— 43. 

22.  Illinois— 44.  ~ 

23.  Missouri— 45. 

24.  Maryland-~46. 

25.  Florid^-^. 

26.  Vermont-^. 

27.  Maine— 66. 

28.  New  York— 60. 

29.  Massachusetts— 60. 

30.  New  Hampshire— 61. 

31.  Missfa8lppt-62.  V 

32.  New  Jersey-^ 

34.  Connecticnt— 68. 
36.  Texas— 71. 

86.  Arkansas— 76. 

87.  Pennsylvania— 77. 

38.  Georgia— 86. 

39.  Rhode  Island— 88. 

40.  West  Virginia^. 

41.  Vlrglnla-96. 

42.  Alabama— 106. 

43.  South  Carolina— 107. 

44.  Tennessee— 112. 
46.  Kentucky— 117. 

46.  Artoona— 134. 

47.  New  Mexico-139. 

48.  North  CaroUna— 140. 

49.  Louisiana— 143. 
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Number  ofiUUeraU$  per  thou$and  of  the  ruUwe-bom  white  male  popuhtwn  tl  yeare  of  age 

and  over  in  1910, 

J.  Washingtoo-S. 
J,  HoateiMH-4. 
T  Idalio— 4. 
JL  Wjromiiif— 4. 

Owgoo— 6, 
Tutali-6. 
TNorthDtkote-^. 
TsoathDftkot»-S. 
ig  CaMfotPlar-g. 

11.  DtotrictofOohimbia-^ 

12.  MMwctnMette-7. 

13.  Minne8otih-7. 

14.  NebTMka-ng. 

15.  Conneoticat-ft. 
1ft.  New  York— IL 

17.  lowa-ll. 

18.  Kanais-11. 

19.  NewJeraey— tt. 
ao.  Wiaeongin— 18. 

21.  Colorado— 15. 

22.  Rhode  Island-is. 
28.  Pqnnsylvania- 18. 
24.  New  Hamp8hlr»— 18. 

26.  Illtaoto-17. 
28.  Ittohigan— 17. 

27.  Ohio— 20. 

28.  Indlapa^28. 
28.  lialne-28. 
80.  Vermont— 28. 
31.  Ariiona-^. 

82.  llaryland-34. 

83.  Mfasoori-^ 

84.  Oklahoma— 40. 
36.  Delaware— 40. 

86.  Texaa-43. 

87.  Ftortda-48. 

88.  Iflariaalpiil-flO. 
88.  Wert  Vtnrfnia-75. 

40.  Arkanaa»-76. 

41.  Oeonriar-87. 

42.  VIrglnia-OT. 
48.  Alabama— 106. 

44.  Sooth  CaroMn^loa. 

45.  Tenneeaee— 113. 

46.  New  Mexico— 114. 

47.  Kentucky— 119. 

48.  Louiriana— 136. 

49.  North  CaroMna— 140. 
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Ntanher  of  %UUeraU$  per  thousand    the  ntgiro  male  pojndation  tl  yem  of  age  and  over 

m  mo. 


17.  Arizona— S4. 

18.  Colorado— 87. 

19.  Montana— 88. 

ao.  Itoaaachuaetta-ftl.  ^ 
at  Fmosrfma^lOh 
as.  ntmsema^m, 
2L  mtaoto-m 
34.  Rhode  Island-lIZ 
as.  Iowa— 115. 

26.  Ma  inn  nr..  

27.  Ohio— i32. 

aft,  ^ 


m  Wew  MwEtoo-187. 

ifc  District  of  Columbl 

aa.  indiMift- 160. 

33.  Missouri- 1 

34.  Okl;ih0[Ii:i  -'(H. 

35^ West  Virginia  240. 


KL  Florida— 2.S9. 


ay.  IIaryland-27a. 


40.  Dekw«w-Sl3. 


41.  Tpnnwjyp   I 

42.  Ken  I  ;■, 


4.3.  X'liL'inin 


44.  Nurth  CaroiiriLi  .iSh. 


in 


4tt.  Geotitto-4ie. 


47.  South  Carollna-431. 


4&  A]ftbema-^i34. 
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ILLITEBACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


To  wait  for  a  generation  of  illiterate  men,  women,  and  children  to 
die  is  a  slow  and  painful  process.  That  there  is  a  shorter  way  to  the 
reduction  and  elimination  of  illiteracy  has  been  proven  by  some 
European  States,  and  sporadic  efforts  in  this  country  indicate  that 
there  is  a  better  way  here,  to  wit:  To  teach  these  grown-ups,  in  schools 
oi^anized  especially  for  them,  to  read  and  write,  and  possibly  some- 
thing more. 

One  of  the  most  notable  recent  attempts  to  do  this  is  that  b^un  in 
September,  1911,  by  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Rowan  County,  Ky.,  and  her  associates. 

Having  studied  carefully  the  conditions  of  the  county,  Mrs.  Stewart 
decided  to  open  night  schools  for  adults  on  moonlight  nights  in  the  pub- 
lic schoolhouses  of  the  county.  She  outlined  her  plan  to  the  teachers 
and  called  for  volunteers.  All  the  teachers  of  the  county  responded. 
On  Labor  Day,  September  4,  1911,  these  teachers  visited  the  homes 
of  the  people  throughout  the  county,  explained  the  plan,  and  an- 
nounced that  moonlight  schools  would  be  opened  the  next  evening. 
It  was  expected  that  the  response  would  be  slow,  but  more  than  1,200 
men  and  women  from  18  to  86  years  old  were  enrolled  the  first  evening. 
They  came  trooping  over  the  hiUs  and  out  of  the  hollows,  some  to  add 
to  the  meager  education  received  in  the  inadequate  schools  of  their 
childhood,  some  to  receive  their  first  lessons  in  reading  and  writing. 
Among  these  were  not  only  illiterate  farmers  and  their  illiterate 
wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  but  also  illiterate  merchants  or  store- 
keepers," illiterate  ministers,  and  illiterate  lumbermen.  Mothers, 
bent  with  age,  came  that  they  might  learn  to  read  letters  from  absent 
sons  and  daughters,  and  that  they  might  learn  for  the  first  time  to 
write  to  them. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  county  was  enrolled. 
Says  Mrs.  Stewart : 

They  had  all  the  excuses  and  all  the  barriers  which  any  people  might  offer — ^high 
hiUs,  bridgeless  streams,  rugged  roads,  weariness  from  the  day's  hard  toil,  the  shame 
of  beginning  study  late  in  life,  and  all  the  others;  but  they  were  not  seeking  excuses — 
they  were  sincerely  and  earnestly  seeking  knowledge.  Their  interests,  their  zeal,  and 
their  enthusiasm  were  wonderful  to  witness.  It  was  truly  an  inspiring  sight  to  see 
these  aged  pupils  bending  over  the  desks  which  their  children  and  grandchildien  had 
occupied  during  the  day.  Their  delight  in  learning  and  their  pride  in  their  achieve- 
ments exceeded  any  joy  that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

In  some  instances,  where  shyness  prevented  some  of  the  adults 
from  attending  at  first,  lessons  were  given  in  their  homes  until  they 
could  read  and  write  a  little.  They  were  then  willing  and  eager  to 
enroll  in  the  night  schools. 

In  September,  1912,  a  ''moonlight  school"  teachers'  institute  was 
held  in  Morehead,  Ky.;  and  the  superintendent  and  teachers  who  had 
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conducted  the  first  moonlight  schools  instructed  others  who  wished 
to  do  work  of  this  kind  in  Rowan  and  adjoining  counties,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1912  the  movement  spread  to  8  or  10  other  counties,  while  the 
enrollment  of  adults  in  Rowan  County  reached  nearly  1,600. 

The  success  of  the  men  and  women  proves  that  it  is  not  so  difficidt 
for  illiterate  grown-ups  to  learn  to  read  and  write  as  is  generally 
supposed.  They  learn  in  a  very  short  time,  if  given  the  opportunity. 
Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  simple  subjects  when  mature 
minds  are  concentrated  upon  them.  A  child  of  ordinary  mind  can  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  in  three  or  four  weeks;  and  the  adidt  can  do 
at  least  as  well.  One  man,  aged  30,  after  four  lessons  in  the  evening 
school,  wrote  the  county  superintendent  a  l^ble  letter.  Another 
man,  aged  50,  wrote  a  legible  letter  after  7  nights'  attendance.  A 
woman,  aged  70,  wrote  a  legible  letter  after  8  nights  of  study.  These 
cases  are,  of  coiurse,  exceptional;  but  experience  has  shown  that  a  few 
weeks'  attendance  at  the  night  schools  has  been  sufficient  to  enable 
the  adult  pupils  to  pass  over  the  dark  line  of  illiteracy  and  to  get  into 
the  class  of  literates.  Several  succeeded  in  securing  a  Bible,  which 
had  been  offered  as  a  prize  by  the  superintendent  to  those  who  would 
learn  to  write  a  letter  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  moonlight 
school  term. 

In  some  of  the  districts  the  enrollment  of  adults  exceeded  the 
enrollment  of  children.  In  two  districts  the  enrollment  ran  as  high 
as  70,  and  in  several  as  high  as  65. 

One  teacher,  18  years  old,  had  only  foiu:  adult  pupils  in  her  class, 
but  one  of  these  was  a  preacher  who  learned  to  read  his  Bible  and  a 
newspaper  after  a  few  weeks  of  earnest  study.  After  4  lessons  he 
signed  his  name  to  a  paper  for  the  first  time;  and  after  7  lessons, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  county  superintendent,  ^*he  wrote  an 
enthusiastic  letter,  with  a  period  at  the  close  of  each  sentence  as  lai^ 
as  a  bird's  eye." 

In  another  night  school,  of  65  enrolled,  23  were  illiterates,  and  there 
were  3  preachers  in  the  class.  Several  octogenarians  were  enrolled  in 
these  schools;  one  a  woman  85,  another  a  man  87.  Some  of  the  men 
and  women  entered  the  schoolroom  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
when  they  enrolled  as  night  pupils. 

One  of  the  significant  facts  brought  out  in  this  experiment  is  that 
adults  of  limited  education  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportimity 
to  return  to  school  and  to  increase  their  knowledge.  Of  the  1,600 
adult  pupils  attending  night  school  during  the  second  term,  300  were 
unable  to  read  and  write  at  all,  300  were  from  those  who  had  learned 
in  September,  1911,  and  1,000  were  men  and  women  of  meager 
education. 


80  ILUTBBACY  IK  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  a  number  of  instances  adults  from  the  ni^t  schools  have 
enrolled  as  pupils  in  the  day  schools;  and  the  superintendent  states 

0  ^Zu^  JCA  tM 

LETTER  NO.  1.  THE  RESULT  OF  FIVE  NIGHTS'  INSTRUCTION. 
The  writer,  Moses  Wallace,  Is  32  years  old. 

that  the  presence  of  a  determined  mkn  or  woman  in  the  school  has 
proven  an  inspiration  to.pupils  and  teacher. 
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rhe  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the  school, 
ere  the  night  school  has  been  imdertaken,  is  in  itself  significant, 
ichool  trustee  thus  describes  the  change  in  his  community: 

have  lived  in  this  district  for  55  years  and  I  never  saw  any  such  interest  as  we 
e  here  now.  The  school  used  to  just  drag  along,  and  nobody  seemed  interested, 
never  had  a  gathering  at  the  school,  and  nobody  thought  of  visiting  the  school, 
had  not  had  night  school  but  three  weeks  until  we  got  together  right.  We  papered 


ITER  NO. 2.  THE  WRITER'S  FIRST  LETTER.   HE  IS  THE  FATHER  OF  SEVEN  SONS. 

house,  put  in  new  windows,  purchased  new  stovepipe,  made  new  steps,  con- 
mted  money,  and  bought  the  winter's  fuel. 

few  we  have  a  live  Sunday  school,  a  singing  school,  prayer  meeting  once  each 
3k,  and  preaching  twice  a  month.  People  of  all  denominations  in  the  district 
8t  and  worship  together  in  perfect  unity  and  harmony,  aged  people  come  regularly, 
I  even  i)eople  from  the  adjoining  county  are  beginning  to  come  over  to  our  little 
oolhouse. 

The  remark  of  one  old  woman  of  70  probably  voices  the  feelings  and 
itiments  of  all  the  adults  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  in 
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these  night  schools.  When  asked  what  benefit  the  moonlight  school 
had  been  to  her,  she  said,  ''Oh,  to  be  able  to  read  my  Bible  and  to 
write  to  my  children  and  grandchildren!  I  would  not  take  anything 
for  the  privilege." 

The  studies  pm*sued  in  these  moonlight  schools  are  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  spelling.  Brief  drills  are  given  in  the  essential 
facts  of  language,  history,  geography,  civics,  sanitation,  agricidture, 
and  horticulture.  The  reading  text  is  the  Rowan  County  School 
Messenger,  edited  by  the  county  superintendent,  published  weekly 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  adult  students,  and  furnished  free  of 
charge.  This  paper  deals  largely  with  school  and  county  affairs, 
and  the  news  is  made  up  in  short  sentences  designed  to  help  the  pupils 
in  their  efforts  to  read. 

This  experiment  in  Rowan  County,  Ky.,  shows  that  it  is  possible 
to  bring  help  to  illiterate  men  and  women  even  under  the  most 
difficult  and  adverse  circimistances. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  of  December  29, 1912,  show  the  spirit  of  this  work  so  well  that 
they  are  included  here: 

The  teachers  gladly  gave  volunteer  service  and  received  no  compensation  what- 
ever. A  few  prizes  were  offered  to  stimulate  teachers  and  trustees  and  were  to  be 
awarded  on  the  highest  enrollment,  the  largest  attendance,  and  the  number  of 
illiterates  taught,  but  teachers  and  trustees  announced  that  any  prizes  won  by  them 
would  be  donated  to  the  district  for  libraries  and  other  needed  improvements.  The 
teachers  are  in  the  main  natives  of  Rowan  County,  young  in  years  and  in  experience, 
deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  people  and  their  needs,  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  determined  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  from  the  county  and  to  make  of  each  and 
every  citizen,  high  or  low,  an  intelligent,  active,  happy  Victor  in  the  school.  They 
possess  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  an  average  amount  of  scholarship,  and  the 
mission  spirit,  the  most  essential  qualification  of  a  teacher,  in  the  highest  degree. 

If  obstacles  presented  themselves,  the  teachers  promptly  removed  them;  and  if 
excuses  were  made,  they  met  them  with  argument  and  persuasion  and  overcame 
them.  Several  married  teachers  who  lived  at  home  and  rode  on  horseback  to  school 
each  day  left  their  homes  when  the  night-school  term  b^an  and  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  district.  Teachers  who  lived  or  boarded  long  distances  from  the  schoolhouses 
remained  at  school  from  the  time  the  day  school  began  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  the  night  school  ended  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  making  a  13-hour  day.  Some 
canvassed  their  districts  regularly  during  the  few  hours  which  intervened  between 
the  close  of  the  day  school  and  the  beginning  of  the  night  school  and  started  many 
who  were  too  diffident  to  come  to  school  to  writing  at  home,  and  after  they  were 
slightly  advanced  persuaded  them  into  the  school.  One  widow,  who  not  only 
taught,  but  was  burdened  with  household  cares,  walked  back  and  forth  3  miles  with 
her  two  children  twice  each  day  to  the  schoolhouse  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  both 
the  day  and  night  school  sessions.  School  was  conducted  for  two  hours  each  evening 
on  four  nights  during  the  week,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  even- 
ings, leaving  the  teachers  three  nights  for  complete  rest  and  relaxation  to  refresh 
them  for  the  work  of  the  next  week.  None  showed  any  particular  evidence  of  strain 
or  faitigue  or  overwork,  and  each  and  every  one  declared  the  work  a  most  delightful 
and  fascinating  one  and  one  which  even  greatly  increased  the  interest  and  added 
to  the  success  of  the  day  school. 
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Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  these  teachers^faithful,  earnest,  heroic  eervants 
of  the  Commonwealth — ^who  volunteered  to  teach  by  night  as  well  aa  by  day.  In 


LETTER  NO.  3.   FROM  THE  FATHER  OF  TEN  CHILDREN. 

BO  crusade  or  march  of  progress  has  more  self-sacrifice  or  heroism  been  shown  than  has 
been  displayed  by  them.   Patriots  they  are,  of  the  truest  kind. 
89068^— Bull.  20—13  8 
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From  this  school,  under  the  instruction  of  an  18-year-old  girl,  a  beginner  in  the 
profession  of  teaching,  a  preacher  50  years  of  age  was  graduated  in  reading  and  writing, 
for  the  terms  of  graduation  were  only  that  he  should  be  able  to  read  his  Bible  and  the 
newspaper  with  reasonable  facility,  and  should  write  a  legible' letter,  and  both  of  theee 
be  now  can  do  to  his  unspeakable  pride  and  joy. 

He  signed  his  name  to  the  assessor's  list,  for  the  first  time,  after  four  nights'  instruc- 
tion, and  wrote  the  superintendent  a  legible,  four-page,  enthusiastic  letter  with  a 
period  at  the  close  of  each  sentence  as  large  as  a  bird's-eye,  when  he  had  been  a  pupil 
of  the  school  but  seven  evenings.  The  youthful  teacher  was  inclined  to  apologize 
for  the  few  that  she  had  enrolled,  and  said:  ^'I  didn't  have  as  large  school  as  the 
others — ^just  foui^but  they  were  in  earnest,  and  I  did  my  best  for  them,  and  told 
them  that  I  would  teach  as  long  as  one  of  them  would  come,''  and  then  she  said  witb 
a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  and  an  evident  thrill  of  pride,  "but  I  tat^ht  a  preacher  to  read 
and  write,  and  that  was  something,  wasn't  it?" 

One  school  of  65  pupils  had  23  illiterates,  all  of  whom  were  taught  by  a  young 
teacher  to  read  arid  write.  Three  preachers  were  enrolled  in  this  school,  and  added 
much  by  their  interest,  their  aeal,  and  their  influence.  In  &kct,  all  ministers 
in  the  rural  sections  aided  much  in  the  work.  They  assisted  in  campaigning  and 
oiganizing,  and  the  more  learned  assisted  in  teaching,  while  those  who  were  unlearned 
sought  more  eagerly  than  any  others  to  acquire  some  education.  Four  preachers  were 
taught  to  read  and  write.  These  and  all  other  beginning  students  in  the  night  school 
who  learned  to  read  and  write  and  who  wrote  the  superintendent  their  first  letter 
received  as  a  prize  a  Bible  with  their  names  engraved  upon  it. 

On  bne  of  her  visits  to  a  moonlight  school  the  writer  w«tched  the  eager,  happy 
throng  come  trooping  through  the  moonlight,  laughing  and  talking  together  in  free 
and  easy  schoolmate  fashi(Hi,  and  as  they  entered  the  doOT  noted  tiiat  there  were  not 
only  students  of  all  ages,  from  the  maid  of  18  and  the  youth  who  had  just  attained  his 
majority  to  the  grandame  of  50  and  the  grand&ther  of  80,  but  there  were  a  carpenter, 
a  merd^t,  a  manufticturer,  a  postmaster,  a  magistrate,  a  doctor,  a  preacher,  school 
trustee,  five  former  teachers,  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  and  their  sons  and  daughter, 
many  educated  petwns  and  eight  illiterates.  That  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the 
determination  to  reach  a  more  elevated  station  in  life  were  not  confined  to  any  age  or 
any  class  seemed  self-evident,  and  that  the  moonlight  school  met  the  demands  of  those 
in  any  age  and  of  all  these  various  classes  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  came  again 
and  again,  and  plead  for  a  longer  term  when  its  sessions  closed. 

The  studies  pursued  were,  essentially,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic, 
but  brief  drills  were  given  on  the  most  significant  facts  in  language,  history,  geography, 
civics,  sanitaticm,  agriculture,  and  horticulture.  With  b^:innerB,  writing  was  the 
most  fascinating  study,  while  the  more  advanced  were  divided  in  their  preference 
between  arithmetic  and  agriculture  and  made  most  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
each.   Horticulture  was  discussed  and  fruit  grafting  was  performed  in  some  schools. 

The  reading  text  was  a  little  newspaper,  the  Rowan  County  School  Messenger, 
edited  by  the  county  superintendent  and  published  weekly  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  adult  students  and  furnished  to  them  free  of  chaige.^  Its  motto  and  the  motto 
of  the  moonlight  schoote  was:, 


This  paper  dealt  largely  with  school  and  county  affairs  and  was  made  up  of  short 
sentences  intended  to  inspire  effort  and  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  beginner  so 
that  he  would  immediately  seek  to  read  the  next  sentence.  And  it  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  no  sentence  in  any  book  could  have  spurred  the  reader  on  to  seek  further 
as  did  the  announcement  that  ''John  Brown  has  moved  to  Kansas,"  for  immediately 


The  riches  of  the  oommoowealth 

Are  firee,  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  heaKh, 

And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain 

Are  ouraiing  hand  and  Oultured  brain. 
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the  desire  to  know,  such  as  impels  the  reader  of  fiction,  what  was  going  to  happen 
next,  or  what  had  hi4>pened,  was  uppermost,  and  so  there  was  renewed  zeal  and 
effort  to  master  the  next  sentence  and  to  see  who  else  had  moved,  and  who  was  visiting, 
and  who  had  painted  or  built  a  new  house. 

The  statements  of  school  improvements,  too,  served  two  purposes,  erne  for  practice 
in  reading,  and  the  other  to  arouse  the  readers  to  make  their  district  excel  the  one 
which  was  being  exploited,  and  this,  also,  was  effective,  for  when  the  people  of  Slab 
Camp  read  tiie  statement  ''They  are  putting  up  window  shades  and  hemstitching 
curtains  for  tiie  school  at  Chestnut  Grove, "  they  at  once  decided  that  Slab  Camp  was 
not  going  to  be  behind  the  rest,  and  that  what  Chestnut  Grove  could  do  Slab  Camp 
could  do,  and  shades  and  curtains  went  up,  without  delay,  in  Slab  Camp  school- 
house,  too.  And  if  one  school  read  that  another  was  germinating  seed  com  or  grafting 
fruit  trees,  the  same  course  was  adopted  by  them  then  and  there. 

The  newspaper  contained  one  poem,  running  in  sections,  a  stanza  or  two  was  to  be 
memorized  each  week.  This  was  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life,''  and  was  learned 
more  for  its  sublimity  of  thought,  the  training  of  expression,  and  the  acquisition  of 
new  words  and  phrases  than  as  a  memory  drill.  All  drill  questions  on  ^e  various 
branches  were  published  in  the  paper.  Among  them  all  none  created  a  more  genuine 
interest  than  the  drill  in  language.  Drills  in  the  cmection  of  such  words  as ' '  crick, 
"kiver,"  "git,"  "yit,"  "hit,"  "seed,"  "hyeard,"  "tuck,"  "fust,"  "hain't,'' 
"skeered,"  and  many  others  caused  much  merriment  among  even  thoee  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  employing  them,  as  well  as  those  who  were  accustomed  only  to  using 
the  proper  forms.  All  joined  heartily  in  drilling  on  the  correct  forms,  and  afterwards 
took  great  pride  in  using  them.  Drills  on  words  ending  in  "g  resulted  in  the  correc- 
tion of  the  careless  habit  of  saying  "doin',"  "gdn',"  "readin*,"  "writin*,"  and  of 
other  words  which  had  been  abridged  in  the  same  way. 

The  text  used  in  arithmetic  was  a  small  book  recently  published  and  dealing  entirely 
with  the  problems  of  rural  life,  and  meeting  adequately  the  needs  of  a  rural  people. 
This  book  became  most  popular  and  took  rank  next  to  t^e  Bible  in  many  homes. 

Another  school  trustee,  who  attended  the  night  school  through  the  aajne  sense  of 
obligation,  received  an  inspiration  and  is  now  a  student  in  the  day  school,  along  with 
his  own  children,  every  day. 

This  man  is  at  present  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education,  and  those  who 
enter  a  certain  remote  schoolhouse  will  not  only  have  turned  to  them  ifie  face  of 
his  6-year  old  son,  but  will  be  greeted  by  the  inspired  f&ce  of  this  maa  past  40,  a  face 
lighted  up  with  an  unusual  intellect,  high  character,  and  noble  piirpose.  A  hungry, 
appealing  look  it  is  at  present,  for  he  has  high  aspirations,  and  realizes  tha^it  is  a  long 
step  up  to  them;  but  one  of  them  is  almost  within  his  grasp,  and  viiih  his  ^irit  of 
determination  and  penistence  he  will  reach  it,  and  that  is  theambitionL  to  a  t<9acher, 
and  to  lead  others,  as  he  was  led,  ^ong  the  night-school  road  to  a  higher  education. 

One  justice  of  the  peace  a^d  one  ex-magistrnte  enjoyed,  the  advantage  ol  tl^e  night 
school  and  afterwards  enrolled  in  day  school.  In  several  day  schools  may  be  found 
the  child  of  5  and  the  i^an  or  w(H)aaa  of  40,  and,  in  every  instance^  th^  presence  of  a 
determined  adult  has  proven  to  be  an  inspiration  to  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

An  aged  father  and  inotheT)  pai:ents  of  14  children,  aU  of  whom  had  gone  beyond 
the  rooftree,  and  grandparents  of  84  grandchildren,  learned  to  read  and  write,  and 
absent  ones,  to  their  surprise  and  excessive  joy,  learned  that  father  and  mother  had 
been  attending  Moonlight  School  and  could  read  and  write,  and  not  only  was  a  new 
world  of  communication  opened  to  the  a^ed  couple,  but  a  new  joy  and  a  new  uplift 
and  a  new  dignity  was  given  to  their  absent  ones^  making  them,  doubtless,  better 
citizens  of  their  adopted  States. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  Rowan  as  a  county  system  has  been  accoo^plished 
in  districts  here  and  thei;e  this  year  in  other  counties.  In  the  Sandy  Valley  hundreds 
have  enrolled,  400  in  Lawrence  County  alone.   In  Boyd  County  in  one  district  it 
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was  tried,  and  the  people  responded  to  the  number  of  60.  In  Madison  a  school  was 
conducted  among  tiie  tenant  class,  and  was  thronged  with  eager  students.  At  the 
close  of  a  two  weeks'  session  all  these  tenants  could  read  and  write,  and  one  of  them 
was  so  elated  with  his  acquiremefnts  that  he  wrote  to  his  landlord,  a  State  official, 
and  informed  him  that  he  no  longer  had  an  ignorant  tenant. 

y  yC^ULA-^  ^^^^^  ^ 

LETTER  NO.  4.  THE  NIGHT  SCHOOL  LETTER  WHICH  WON  FIRST  PRIZE. 

In  Garrard  County,  at  Buena  Vista,  a  noble  teacher  opened  the  school  for  night 
sessions,  and  found  an  anxious  crowd  of  adults  to  greet  her  each  evening,  students 
who  plead  for  a  lengthened  term. 

One  middle-aged  man  was  so  &iscinated  by  the  ability  to  write  his  name  that  he 
wrote  it  over  and  over  again  for  two  whole  days,  and  was  the  more  elated  at  every 
stroke* 
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One  father  and  mother  came  into  a  school  one  night  with  six  grown  sons,  three 
of  whom  were  married,  and  all  voters.  Within  two  nights  both  parents  and  sons 
coiild  write  their  names,  and  within  two  weeks  they  could  all  write  a  respectable 
letter. 

John  Dehart  declares  in  his  first  letter  that  he  would  not  take  $10,000  for  what 
he  has  learned.  Doubtless,  besides  the  increased  happiness  and  usefulness,  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  has  gained  wiU  add  that  much  to  his  earning  capacity  during  the  rest 

M/^-Ou  UlO^  -^^jC^ 

LETTER  NO.  4-Conttaned. 

of  his  lifetime,  for  he  is  but  25  years  old  and  belongs  to  a  femiily  of  remarkable  vigor 
and  noted  longevity.  John  has  come  to  realize  Ids  possibilities,  and  has  caught  a 
vision  of  higher  achievements,  and  has  enrolled  as  a  regular  scholar  in  the  day  school 
since  the  night  school  closed. 

In  fact,  more  than  one  adult  has  found  in  the  day  school  a  lengthened  opportunity, 
after  the  night-echool  sessions  were  over.  Last  year  a  school  trustee  of  limited  edu- 
cation attended  the  school  at  night,  partly  as  an  official  duty,  and  also  to  accompany 
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his  wife,  who  was  the  teacher.  During  the  session  he  caught  a  glimpse  o£  poaAle 
power  and  service,  and  enrolled  immediately  in  the  day  school,  and  attended  eveiy 
day,  being  taught  by  his  wife.  When  the  day  school  closed,  he  ^tered  a  privaUe 
normal  school,  applying  himself  assiduously  until  sunmier,  when  he  secured  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach.  This  year  he  is  one  of  the  most  earned  and  successful  teachen 
in  Rowan  County  and  in  both  day  and  night  school  he  manifests  a  epvit  of  coiia&- 
cration  only  possible  to  one  who  has  come  into  the  service  along  a  rugged  path,  beaet 
by  many  difficulties.  He,  at  least,  can  sympathize  in  the  fullest  with  his  adult  stu- 
dents as  they  bend  over  book,  copy  book  or  newspaper. 

As  every  teacher  was  inspired  with  the  idea  that  he  was  upbuilding  the  Common- 
wealth, as  well  as  uplifting  humanity,  every  citizen  had  pride  in  assisting  his 
neighbor  to  be  and  in  making  of  himself  a  more  useful  factor  of  society  amd  a  more 
intelligent  citizen.  A  man  redeemed  from  illiteracy  became  at  once  a  source  of  pride 
and  admiration  to  his  neighbors,  as  well  as  to  himself  and  his  feunily,  and,  tike  most 
new  converts  to  a  cause,  he  exceeded  the  old  adherents  in  zeal  and  loyalty  and 
became  a  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  cause  of  education,  ^thfully  supporting 
the  compulsory  school  law,  the  school  improvement  league,  the  library,  and  aU  the 
aids  to  education. 

The  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  the  day  school  have  come  about  thioa^ 
the  night  school;  parents  who,  after  they  became  students  and  inmates  of  theschoc^ 
came  to  see  the  necessity  of  certain  improvements  to  which  they  had  hitherto  beea 
apparently  blind.  In  one  district  for  20  years  children  had  hopped  across  the  creek 
from  one  stone  to  another  and  had  scrambled  up  a  ste^,  slippery  bank  to  the  schoc^ 
The  parents  and  grandparents  had  hopped  and  scrambled  but  a  few  nights  until 
they  discovered  that  a  footbridge  across  that  stream  was  an  immediate  necessity, 
and  the  agitation  for  a  footbridge  was  at  once  begun. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 


Some  notable  books  and  articles  mentioned  in  the  following  pages 
are:  Brereton,  Studies  in  foreign  education;  Comandini,  H  problema 
della  scuola  in  Italia;  Kuo,  Effect  of  the  revolution  upon  the  educa- 
tional system  of  China;  Boutroux,  Education  and  ethics;  Weeks, 
Education  of  to-morrow;  Yocum,  Culture,  discipline,  and  demo- 
cracy; De  Garmo,  Aesthetic  education;  International  Kindergarten 
Union,  Committee  of  Nineteen,  Report;  Lull,  Inherited  tendencies 
of  secondary  instruction  in  the  United  States;  Foster,  The  college 
president;  Roosevelt,  High  school  and  college;  Dresslar,  School 
hygiene;  Dewey,  An  xmdemocratic  proposal;  Muhlmann,  Reise- 
berichte. 

Of  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin,  only  those  named  in  the 
section  headed  ^'Biu'eau  of  Education:  Recent  publications"  are 
available  for  free  distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  may  ordi- 
narily be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly 
or  through  a  dealer,  or  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from 
the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization. 

A  directory  of  the  periodicals  indexed  in  the  following  pages  may 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin.  Many  others  besides  those  named 
have  been  examined  in  search  of  important  educational  material. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Biu-eau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

With  this  issue  the  Monthly  record  suspends  publication  for  the 
summer. 


829.  Amezican  medical  association.  Council  on  medical  education.  Report  of 
the  ninth  annual  conference,  Chicago,  February  24,  1913.  Chicago,  The 
AsBOciation,  1913.  [39]-117  p.  8^.  (American  medical  aasociation  bulletin, 
V.  8,  no.  4,  March  15,  1913.)  (N.  P.  ColweU,  secretary  of  Council,  Chicago, 
lU.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  D.  Beran:  Third  classification  of  colleges,  p.  44-40.  2.  N.  P.  Colwell:  Present 
status  of  medical  education,  p.  49-56.  3.  Abraham  Flexnen  The  European  side  of  medical  edu- 
cation, p.  Discussion,  p.  04-70.  4.  H.  P.  Judson:  Necessity  of  a  readjustment  of  prelimi- 
nary and  collegiate  education  prerequisite  to  medicine,  p.  70^74.  5.  E.  H.  Bradford:  Organisa- 
tion of  the  medical  school,  p.  74-77.  0.  C.  F.  Thwing:  The  organisation  of  medical  schools,  p. 
77-W.  7.  O.  E.  Vincent:  Organisation  of  the  medical  school,  p.  8^-84;  Disoussioo,  p.  84-88. 
8.  H.  D.  Arnold:  Hospitals  and  their  relationship  to  clinical  and  postgraduate  medical  teaching, 
p.  88-07;  Discussion,  p.  07-104.  9.  J.  A.  Witherspoon:  The  medkal  pcofession  and  medical 
eduoatioii,  p.  114-17. 
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830.  Brown  university  teachers'  association.   [Addresses  at  the  meeting  held 

March  1913,  at  Providence,  R.  I.]   Education,  33:  527-69,  May  1913. 

Contains:  1.  Greater  flexibility  in  college  entrance  requirements — W .  H.  Holmes:  The  needs 
of  the  high  schools,  p.  527-36;  H.  B.  Huntington:  The  attitude  of  the  colleges,  p.  537-44;  H.  N. 
Davis:  The  new  Harvard  plan,  p.  545-51.  2.  The  eye  and  the  printed  page— G.  M.  Whipple; 
The  eye  movements  in  reading,  p.  552-58;  T.  H.  Brlggs:  The  right  way  to  read,  p.  550-62;  H.  L. 
Koopman:  How  students  actually  read,  p.  563-09. 

831.  niinois.   University.   School   of   education.   High   school  conference. 

Proceedings,  November  21,  22,  23,  1912.  Ed.  by  H.  A.  HoUister.  Urbana, 
IlL,  The  University  [1913]  230  p.  8®.  (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol. 
10,  no.  19,  February  3,  1913) 

Contains:  1.  E.  P.  Cubberley:  The  California  system  of  high  school  support,  p.  11-23.  2.  L.  C. 
Lord:  Report  of  the  Conference  committee  on  the  standard  of  preparation  both  in  scholarship 
and  professionally  for  high  school  teachers,  p.  23-29.  3.  A.  L.  Odenweller:  A  view  of  community 
high  schools  under  the  act  of  1911,  p.  35-40.  4.  F.  M.  Leavitt:  Place  of  industries  in  education, 
p.  41-43;  Discussion  by  W.  A.  Richards,  p.  43-46.  5.  Carl  Colvin:  School  and  home  gardens, 
p.  54-69.  6.  Suggested  syllabus  of  high  school  xo()logy,  p.  71-81.  7.  The  ideal  scheme  of  study 
for  a  fbur  years'  high  school  [commercial] course,  consid^^  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  high  school, 
university,  and  the  business  community,  [by]  T.  H.  Ziegler,  p.  91-94;  [by]  £.  F.  Buroh,  p.  94-96; 
[by]  W.  E.  Hotchkiss,  p.  96-100.  8.  W.  W.  Hatfield:  Hi^  school  graduates'  ophiions  of  their 
training  in  English  composition,  p.  119-23.  9.  F.  S.  Needham:  The  course  of  study  in  marhine 
drawing  for  high  schools,  p.  153-56.  10.  R.  L.  Sandwick*  Teaching  the  modem  languages, 
p.  169-75.  11.  C.  E.  Lawyer:  The  value  of  music  courses  in  the  high  school,  p.  186-88.  12.  F.  D. 
Barber:  Teaching  of  chemistry  in  relation  to  daily  life,  p.  190-200.  13.  C.  R.  Mann:  Bringing 
physics  close  to  the  daily  life,  p.  200-207. 

832.  London  county  council.   Conference  of  teachers,  1913.   Report  of  pro- 

ceedings.  London,  P.  S.  King  and  son,  1913.   72  p.  f**. 

Contains:  1.  C.  8.  Cobb:  Montessori  method  in  education,  p.  1-2.  2.  Madame  Pujol-Sdgalas: 
Function  of  the  teacher  in  the  education  of  young  children,  p.  2-4.  3.  Evelyn  Lidbettcr:  Teach- 
ing of  writing  and  reading— the  value  of  muscular  memory,  p.  5-6.  4.  Miss  H.  Fixer:  Free  dis- 
cipline in  large  classes  of  diUdren,  p.  6-11.  5.  G.  F.  Daniell:  Influence  of  school  books  upon  eye- 
sight, p.  11-15.  6.  J.  Kerr:  Reading  and  writing  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  p.  1^18.  7. 
Edward  Johnston:  General  principles  of  handwriting,  cr  the  teaching  of  handwriting  as  penman- 
diip,  p.  18-22.  8.  J.  W.  Adamson:  Attention:  The  child's  point  of  view,  p.  23-25.  9.  C.  L.  Burt: 
Relation  of  attention  to  instinct  and  hiterest,  p.  25-27.  10.  T.  H.  Pear  Recent  researohes  on  tbs 
subject  of  attentfon,  p.  28-34.  11.  L.  E.  Hill:  Open-air  and  exercise,  p.  34-39.  12.  Kate  True- 
love:  Instruction  In  infant  care  in  girls'  schools,  p.  39-41.  13.  A.  J.  Green:  Value  of  the  open-ak> 
school,  p.  41-48.  14.  Miss  Dixon:  Suggestions  for  toymaking,  p.  48-50.  15.  B.  H.  Cllft:  Hand- 
work in  a  junior  niaml  school,  p.  50-^.  16.  W.  F.  Fowler:  Teaching  of  handkraft  in  the  lower 
standards,  p.  53-68.  17.  F.  R.  Hurlstooe-Jones:  Economics  for  schoolboys  p.  59-61.  18.  Miss 
E.  8.  Evans:  How  to  encourage  the  love  of  home  reading,  p.  61-65. 

833.  National  commercial  teachers'  federation.   Proceedings  ...  at  the  six- 

teenth annual  convention,  held  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  July  15,  16,  17,  18, 1912. 
Published  by  the  Association.  174  p.  8^.  (W.  E.  Ingersoll,  general  sec- 
retary, Portland,  Oreg.) 

Contains:  1.  Z.  P.  Smith:  Co-operation,  p.  27-30;  Discwnion.  p.  30-36.  2.  T.  F.  CampbeU: 
Bookkeeping  in  the  business  college— present  results  compared  with  possibilities,  p.  49-56.  3. 
M.  M.  Higley:  What  should  be  required  before  a  diploma  is  granted?  p.  61-65.  4.  E.  B.  Moore: 
How  to  maintain  Interest  by  tests,  examinations,  and  prizes,  p.  83-88;  Discussion,  p.  88-90.  ft. 
Lora  L.  Bowman:  How  to  introduce  students  to  the  study  of  shorthand,  p.  90-95;  Discussfon,  p. 
9S-f7.  6.  Frances  EflOnger-Raymond:  If  I  were  a  teacher  of  English,  p.  102-106;  Discussion, 
p.  106-108.  7.  V.  £.  Madray:  To  what  extent  is  the  office  practfoe  practical  for  the  hl^  schooir 
p.  119-23;  Discussfon,  p.  123-24.  8.  E.  A.  Bryan:  The  commercial  teacher's  work,  p.  128-32. 

834.  New  Mexico  educational  association.   Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses 

of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting,  held  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mez., 
November  6-9,  1912.  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Published  by  the  Association, 
1912.   166  p.   8^   (R.  F.  Asplund,  secretary,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  A.  Poore:  The  reoognitfon  of  teaching  as  a  professton,  p.  47-60.  2.  A.  K. 
White:  The  next  most  hnportant  step  in  edooatfonal  progress  in  New  Mexico  in  the  rural  schools, 
p.  60-68.  3.  T.  W.  Conway:  The  next  most  important  step  in  educatfonal  progress  In  Neir  Mex- 
ico in  city  schools,  p.  79-83.  4.  A.  N.  White:  What  the  department  of  eduoatton  can  do  to  pro- 
mote peace  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  stote,  p.  96-100.  5.  J.  L  O.  Swinney:  Qualiflcatfoas 
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and  scholarship  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  p.  104-107.  6.  Susie  Whitakar:  OfRoe 
training  for  high-school  students,  p.  111-14.  7.  Helen  M.  Calkins:  An  ideal  high  school  commer- 
cial course,  p.  116-20.  8.  M.  H.  Brasher:  Manual  training  and  industrial  training,  initial  cost, 
and  comparative  value  of  this  work,  p.  124-31.  9.  W.  F.  Osborne:  Introductk>n  of  manual  arts 
in  small  town  and  graded  schools,  p.  131-34.  10.  Mrs.  T.  B.  White:  Industrial  education  for 
small  schools  lacking  the  means  for  extensive  equipment  without  specially  trained  teachers, 
p.  141-44.  11.  M.  H.  Brasher:  What  the  currfeulum  or  the  course  of  study  should  include  to 
meet  the  needs  of  present-day  conditions  of  life,  p.  156-63. 

835.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.   Report  of  proceedings,  with 

papers  read  before  the  general  sessions,  departments  and  round  table  confer- 
ences.  Harrisburg,  December  26-28,  1912.   Reprint  from  Pennsylvania 
school  journal,  1913.   256  p.  4**. 
For  contents,  see  separate  entries  for  sections— items  4S6,  487,  629,  836,  837. 

836.  College  and  normal  school  department.   [Proceedings  of  the  session 

held  at  Harrisburg,  December  26,  1912]  Pennsylvania  school  journal,  61: 
467-74,  April  1913. 

Contains:  1.  F.  N.  Buchman:  The  part  played  by  the  Young  men's  Christian  association  [in 
moral  education  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning],  p.  467-68.  2.  Anna  J.  McKeag:  Moral  edu- 
cation, p.  260.  3.  H..D.  Sheldon:  Ccllege  course  in  ethics  as  a  means  of  moral  education,  p.  469-72. 
4.  H.  M.  J.  BQein:  Moral  educatfc>n  in  our  higher  institutk>ns  of  leamtaig,  p.  472-74. 

837.  High  school  department.   Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session, 

at  Harrisburg,  December  27-28,  1912.  Pennsylvania  school  journal,  61: 
435-67,  April  1913.    (J.  F.  Adams,  secretary,  Millereburg,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  Marie  Lentz:  Standardization  of  history  teaching,  p.  442-44.  2.  R.  E.  Thomp- 
son: Teaching  of  politksal  economy  in  high  schools,  p.  444-46.  3.  N.  E.  Henry:  Humanization 
of  Latin,  p.  446-^50.  4.  S.  P.  Uhler:  Teaching  German  to  best  purpose,  p.  451-^.  5.  Eda  A. 
Weiskotten:  Teaching  German  in  high  school,  p.  453-64.  6.  A.  G.  Frank:  Place  of  the  text  in 
modem  language  instruction,  p.  454^7.  7.  Lillian  M.  Adams:  Problems  in  teaching  English, 
p.  458-59.  8.  A.  J.  Meredith:  Extension  work  in  commercial  education,  p.  459-63.  9.  Control  of 
high  school  athletbs.  p.  46&-€7. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

838.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools.    Papers  read  at  the  third  annual 

meeting  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  teach- 
ing, Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  12,  1912.  Washington,  1913.  51  p.  (Bulletin, 
1913,  no.  14.) 

Contents:  1.  H.  L.  Russell,  K.  L.  Butterfleld:  Opportunity  and  respcnsibility  for  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  agriculture.  2.  W.  G.  Hummel:  First  year's  work  in  agriculture  in  the  high 
school.  3.  A.  M.  Scule:  Experiment  stations  and  secondary  schools  of  agriculture.  4.  C.  G. 
Sdvig,  R.      Stimson:  Use  of  land  in  connection  with  agricultural  teaching.  5.  Appendix  A-E. 

839.  Annotated  bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision  of  school 

children  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  1909-1912.  Washington,  1913. 
132  p.   (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  16.) 

840.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    Washington,  1913. 

(Bulletin,  1913,  in  prm.) 

Annotated  list  of  the  more  important  books,  reports,  artfeles  from  periodicals,  etc,  from  1900  to 
date. 

841.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography,  held  in  Wash- 

ington, D.  C,  from  September  16  to  October  5, 1912.  Washington,  1913.  57  p. 
(Bulletin,  1913,  no.  18.) 

Contents:  1.  Some  lessons  and  suggestions  trom  the  exhibition,  by  F.  B.  Dresslar.  XL  Pigests 
of  some  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  congress. 

842.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  council  of  education  on  standards  and 

tests  for  measuring  the  eflBciency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.  Presented 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  George  Drayton  Strayer.  Washington, 
1913.   23  p.    (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  13.) 
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843.  A  trade  school  for  girls.   A  preliminary  investigation  in  a  typical  manufactur- 

ing city— Worcester,  Mass.  By  the  Research  department  of  the  Women's 
educational  and  industrial  union  of  Boston.  Washington.  1913.  59  p. 
(Bulletin,  1913,  no.  17.) 

BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  PERIODICAL  ARTICLES. 
EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

844.  Bitle,  J.   Der  unterricht  in  den  einstigen  wtirttembeigischen  klosterschulen 

von  1556-1806.   Berlin,  Weidmann,  1913.   84  p.   8**.    (3.  Beiheft  zn  der 
''2ieit8chrift  ftir  geschichte  der  erziehimg  und  des  unterrichts.'') 
A  scholarly  and  interesting  historical  treatment  of  monastic  instruction  in  WQrttemberg. 

845.  MoCormick,  Patrick  Joseph.   Education  of  the  laity  in  the  early  middle  ages. 

Washington,  D.  C,  1912.   65,  [1]  p.  8*. 
Thesis  (Ph.  D.)— Catholic  university  of  America,  1911. 

846.  Wamcke,  J.  Mittelalterliche  schulger&te  im  museum  zu  LQbeck.  Zeitschrift 

fOr  geschichte  der  erziehimg  und  des  unterrichts,  2:  227-50,  heft  4, 1912. 
Describes  medi»val  school  apparatus  recently  found  in  LObeck. 

PRESENT  SITUATION. 

847.  Brereton,  Cloadealey.  Studies  in  foreign  education,  with  special  reference  to 

English  problems.   London,  G.  G.  Harrap  A  company,  1913.   xii,  302p.  12^. 

Contains  the  following  studies  reprinted  irom  various  sources:  1.  A  oomparison  between  French 
and  English  secondary  schools.  2.  Thirty  years  of  university  education  in  France.  3.  French 
rural  education.  4.  The  true  inwardness  of  moral  Instruction  in  France.  5.  Physical  educatioo 
in  France.  0.  The  infiuit  schools  of  France.  7.  The  Paris  international  guild.  8.  A  look  anmnd 
German  schools.  9.  The  new  way  of  teaching  classics  in  Qermany.  10.  Toward  France  or  Qer- 
many r  English  education  at  the  crossways.  IL  A  bird's-eye  view  of  American  education. 

848.  Oomandini,  Ubaldo.   II  problema  della  scuola  in  Italia.   Vol.  primo.  Ib- 

truzione  primaria  e  popolare.  Roma,  Bontempelli  e  Invemizzi,  1912.  xi, 
556  p.  8*. 

849.  Dathe,  Hans.   Die  deutsche  schule  als  klSgerin.   P&dagogisches  archiv,  55: 

228-19,  heft  4,  1913. 
Sums  up  contemporary  criticism  of  the  German  schools. 

850.  Finest,  Thomas  E.   Elementary  education.   From  the  Ninth  annual  repc^ 

of  the  New  York  State  Education  department.  Albany,  1913.  [13J-107  p. 
illus.  8^. 

Prepared  by  the  Third  assistant  commissioner  of  education  of  New  York. 

851.  Gottschalk,  B.   "Americana  paedagogica.''   Deutsche  schule,  17:138-13, 

March  1913. 

An  entertaining  review  of  Fr.  Beck's  book  on  American  education. 

852.  Kiess,  Kurt.   Zweiter  deutscher  kongress  ftir  jugendbildung  und  jugend- 

kunde  zu  MOnchen.   P&dagogisches  archiv,  55:145-62,  heft  3, 1913. 

Gives  a  good  idea  of  subjecU  currently  discussed  in  German  educational  meetings,  e.  g.:  Preseot 
conception  of  education,  special  schools,  arbeitsschule,  general  common  school,  unification  of 
education. 

853.  Kuo,  P.  W.   The  effect  of  the  revolution  upon  the  educational  system  of  China. 

Educational  review,  45:457-70,  May  1913. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government  and  the  i>eople  of  China  show  a  strong  tendency  to  empha- 
size primary  education. 

854.  MataroUo,  0.  La  scuola  elementare  in  Roumania.   Rivista  pedagogicm, 

6:280-302,  April  1913. 
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855.  Sehultze,  Bmat.   Kind  oder  dollar.   Deutsche  schule,  17:21(>-17,  April  1913. 

The  writer  deecribee  with  eviOmt  amasement  the  American  way  of  giving  publicity  to  school 
needs— ae  exemplifled  by  Greenwich,  Conn. 

856.  Smith,  John.   Broken  links  in  Scottish  education.   London,  J.  Nisbet  &  co., 

limited,  1913.   178  p.  8^ 

CoNTBMTs:  1.  A  forgotten  chapter  in  Scottish  education.  2.  Our  school  board  system  of  educa- 
tion. 3.  Education  after  fourteen  years  of  age.  4.  A  broken  link  in  Scottish  education.  5.  The 
timtaiing  of  teachers.  6.  The  junior  student  system.  7.  The  education  problem  in  Scotland.  8. 
A  Scottish  education  committee.  9.  Appendix. 

857.  Trensoh,  0.   Die  norwegische  volksschule.   P&dagogische  zeitung,  42:247-50, 

March  27,  1913;  265-68,  April  3,  1913. 
Historical  and  descriptive. 

858.  Voize,  Jean-Baymond.   En  AUemagne. — La  ville  et  les  ^coles.   Revue  de 

Penseignement  des  langues  vivantes,  30:  202-10,  April  1913. 
Oennany  and  German  schools  fh>m  the  point  of  view  of  a  young  French  student. 

859.  Weir,  Preston.   Where  education  fails.   With  an  introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 

Lord  Sheffield.   London,  Ralph,  Holland  &  co.  [1913]   114  p.  12''. 

Makes  this  criticism  upon  English  education:  '<The  forces  which  at  present  play  upon  the 
schools  are  not  sufficiently  i>enetrative,  they  bear  help  and  encouragement  to  the  dever,  who 
require  it  least;  but  they  do  not  reach  the  great  average  mass,  which  is  still  untaught  and  un- 
trained." 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

860.  Boutroux,  Smile.   Education  and  ethics.   Authorized  translation  by  Fred 

Rothwell.   London,  Williams  &  Norgate,  1913.   xliv,  236  p.  12**. 

Asserts  that "  education,  in  its  true  and  complete  meaning,  Is  not  the  acquisition  of  any  particular 
habit  or  knowledge,  but  rather  the  cultivation  of  the  human  being,  with  all  his  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  powers." 

861.  Bulley,  Maxgaxet  H.   Beauty  as  an  educational  force.   Parents'  review, 

25:  359-78,  May  1913. 

862.  Chancellor,   William  Estabrook.   Better  school   teaching.  Educational 

foundations,  24:  517-32,  May  1913. 
"  The  second  article  of  an  important  series." 

863.  Hamilton,  Sir  Ian.   National  life  and  national  training.   London,  P.  S.  King 

A  son,  1913.   55  p.  12^ 

'864.  Hubbard,  Frank  Gaylord.  Education  and  leisure.  The  chairman's  address, 
delivered  on  Thursday,  December  26,  1912,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at  the 
eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  division  of  the  Association.  (Re- 
printed from  the  Publications  of  the  Modem  language  association  of  America, 
xxviii,  1)   [Cambridge,  Mass.]  1913.    Ixxi-xc  p.  8**. 

865.  Hilbler,  M.   Friedrich  Paulsen's  padagogik.   Lehrerin,  30: 17-19,  April  19, 

1913. 

Analyzes  Paulsen's  work  as  a  representative  of  teleological  ethics.  Paulsen  "  looked  forward  to 
a  more  complete  victory  ofnational  unity  over  sectarianism  in  education.'' 

866.  Levi,  Giulio  A.   Programmi,  vocazioni,  educazione.    Nuovi  doveri,  7:  83-112, 

March-May  1913. 

Insists  upon  the  principle  of  differentiated  education  for  different  personalities  and  vocations, 
and  objects  vigorously  to  imposed  programs. 

867.  Bemy,  Matilda  M.   Why  not  specialization  in  the  elementary  school?  Ohio 

educational  monthly,  62:  198-200,  May  1913. 

Holds  that  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  should  specialise  and  teach  the  Mme  subjeot 
through  the  grades. 
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868.  Weeks,  Ailand  D.   The  education  of  to-morrow.   The  adaptation  of  school 

curricula  to  economic  democracy.  With  an  introduction  by  M.  V.  O'Shea. 
New  York,  Sturgis  A  Walton  company,  1913.   x,  232  p.  12**. 

Prof.  Weeks  maintains  that  trae  knowledge  always  assists  its  possessor  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  that  if  pupils  in  the  schools  are  given  this  knowledge  tbaj 
will  receive  culture  in  the  process. 

869.  Weimer,  Hermann.   The  way  to  the  heart  of  the  pupil.   Authorized  trans- 

lation by  J.  Hemsen  Bishop  .  .  .  Adolph  Niederpruem  .  .  .  with  special 
author's  preface  for  American  readers.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1913.    xiii,  178  p.  12*. 

This  book  is  a  protest  against  mechanical  methods  in  the  general  relationship  of  teacher  and 
pupil,  with  special  reference  to  the  present  movement  concerned  with  mechanical  measure- 
ment of  results  of  the  teacher's  work. 

870.  Yocum,  A.  Duncan.   Culture,  discipline,  and  democracy.  Philadelphia, 

C.  Sower  company,  1913.   320  p.  12**. 

Author  believes  that  "for  the  majority  of  individuals  who  do  not  continue  to  lead  the  life  oC 
academic  specialists,  no  discipline  can  be  lasting  or  culture  continuing  which  is  not  closely 
related  to  e very-day  life." 


871.  Oalfee,  Marguerite.   College  freshmen  and  four  general  intelligence  tests. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  4  :  223-31,  April  1913. 

''The  four  tests  used  in  this  investigation  were  card-dealing,  card-sorting,  alphabet-sorting, 
and  the  mirror  test.  In  all  four  tests  the  girls  were  uniformly  faster  than  the  boys.  Compari- 
son is  also  made  with  the  performance  of  elementary  school  pupils." 

872.  Colvin,  Stephen  S.   The  practical  results  of  recent  studies  in  educational 

psychology.    School  review,  21:  307-22,  May  1913. 

Shows  psychological  effects  of  drill.  Experimental  investigations  indkate  ''that  drill,  when 
conducted  under  proper  conditions,  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in  efficient  instruction." 
Discusses  questions  asked  by  teachers,  etc. 

873.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  David.   The  instincts  of  children.   Their  value  and  importance 

in  education.   Progressive  teacher,  19:  12-14,  May  1913. 
The  sexual  instinct. 

Continued  from  the  April  number.  The  first  installment  appeared  in  the  January  issue. 

874.  Heek,  W.  H.   A  second  study  of  mental  fatigue  in  relation  to  the  daily  school 

program.   Psychological  clinic,  7;  29-34,  April  15,  1913. 

This  report  deals  with  an  experiment  with  sixteen  classes,  containing  573  pupils,  in  three 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  schools. 

875.  Ogden,  Bobert  Morris.   The  relation  of  psychology  to  philosophy  and  edu- 

cation.  Psychological  review,  20:  179-93,  May  1913. 

Presidential  address,  delivered  before  the  Southern  society  for  philosophy  and  psychology 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  imiversity,  April  8, 1913." 

876.  Pauchet,  Victor.   Rdle  de  Tauto-suggestion  dans  TMucation.  ]^ucateur 

modeme,  8:  158-162,  April  1913. 


877.  Assmus,  Walter.   Die  erziehliclie  bedeutung  der  wandervereine.  Monats- 

hefte  der  Comeniusgesellschaft,  22:  34-39,  April  1913. 

Attempts  to  find  a  place  in  present-day  education  for  the  tramping  dube  (wandervereine)  that 
are  so  numerous  in  Germany. 

878.  Brewer,  Charles  B.   The  widening  field  of  the  moving-picture.   Its  com- 

mercial, educational,  and  artistic  value.  Century  magazine,  86:  66-78,  May 
1913. 

879.  HoUiday,  Carl.   The  motion  picture  teacher.   World's  work,  26:  3^9,  May 

1913. 

Pedagogical  value  described.  Shows  what  has  been  done  in  public  lobools  with  the  movlBf 
picture  as  an  aid  to  education. 
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880.  EemsieB,  Ferdinand.  Hygiene  imd  gymnastik  im  film.   Zeitschrift  ffUr 

Bchulgesundheitepflege,  26:  243-48,  April  1913.  illus. 
Cinematograph  as  supplementary  aid  in  teaching  hygiene  and  physical  education. 

881.  Eine  kinematographische  studiengeeellschaft.   Monatahefte  der  Comeniusge- 

sellBchaft  22  :  40-41,  April  1913. 

Announces  the  establishment  of  a  •*  Society  for  the  study  of  motion  pictures,"  with  the  purpose 
'  of  helping  the  cause  of  educational  films. 

882.  Beioke,  Erich.   Zur  methodik  der  schulkinematc^raphie.  Geographiacher 

anzeiger,  14:  51-54,  heft  3,  1913. 

Reviews  possibilities  of  motion  pictures  in  teaching  geography  and  indicates  a  method  of  using 
thefn  to  best  advantage. 

883.  Sanderson,  P.  W.   The  kinematograph  as  an  aid  in  education.   School  world, 

15: 166-70,  May  1913. 

A  paper  read  before  the  educational  conference  at  the  international  kinematograph  exhibition, 
London,  March  2S  1913. 

Advocates  the  kinematograph  as  a  means  of  distributing  information,  and  describes  ito  special 
use  in  the  teaching  of  geography,  history,  and  the  natural  sciences. 

884.  Whitby,  Harry  A.    New  schools  for  old.    Westminster  review,  179:  385-96, 

April  1913. 

Describes  the  dcolee  nouvelles  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  the  landerziehungsheime  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  Contrasts  them  with  £nglish  public  schools. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

885.  Black,  Norman  Fergus.   English  for  the  non-English.    Regina,  Sask.,  Re- 

gina  book  shop  [1913]   211  p.  12°. 

Presents  the  importance  of  making  Encrlish  a  common  tongue,  familiar  to  all  citirens,  and  the 
means  which  experience,  both  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  the  United  States,  has  shown  beet 
adapted  to  gaining  this  end. 

886.  Brown,  Horace  G.   Dramatization  in  history  teaching.    Elementary  school 

teacher,  13:  425-33,  May  1913. 

Describes  the  essentials  of  dramatization.  Elements  considered  under  ihe  following  headi 
1.  Motif  and  effect.  2.  Unity.  3.  Harmony.  4.  Spirit. 

887.  Channing,  Edward.   Teaching  of  American  history  in  schools  and  colleges. 

History  teacher's  magazine,  4:  121-23,  May  1913. 

888.  Clarahan,  Mamie  M.   An  experimental  study  of  methods  of  teaching  high- 

school  German.  Columbia,  Mo.,  University  of  Missouri,  1913.  32  p.  8®. 
(University  of  Missouri  bulletin.    Educational  series,  vol.  1,  no.  6.) 

Enumerates  following  methods:  Orammar,  Natural,  Psychologic  al  (Gouin),  Phonetic  (Direct?), 
Reading.   Reports  results  of  experiments  with  various  methods. 

889.  Collins,  Frank  H.    Drawing  and  constructive  work  for  elementary  schools. 

.  .  .  With  the  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  Board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  New  York  and  the  syllabus  in  each  of  these  subjects,  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  superintendents.    New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1913.    108  p.    illus.  f**. 

890.  Cox,  John  Harrington.   WTiat  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  college  teacher 

of  English?  Training  for  teaching  and  training  for  research.  English  journal, 
2:  207-14,  April  1913. 

"A  paper  read  before  the  English  section  of  the  Central  di\islon  of  the  Modem  language  asso- 
ciation at  Indianapolis,  December  27, 1912." 

891.  De  Garmo,  Charles.   Aesthetic  education.   Syracuse,  C.  W.  Barieen,  1913. 

xi,  161  p.   illus.    12**.    (Cornell  study  bulletins  for  teachers,  no.  6) 

This  book  takes  as  its  motto:  "  .\n  aesthetic  \iew  of  the  world  for  every  child."  It  shows  how 
and  where  to  look  for  beauty,  not  alone  in  pictures  and  statues,  but  also  in  nature  and  in  the 
domain  of  mechanics  and  of  the  arts  that  pertain  to  daUy  living. 

93287^—13  2 
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892.  OenthOy  Karl  W.   Das  eystem  der  hdheren  schiilen  Amerikas  nnd  der  bio- 

logische  imterricht.  Monatahefte  fOr  den  naturwiaeenBchaftlichen  unterricht, 
6: 199-213,  heft  4, 1913. 

This  instalment  of  the  article  ]>re7ioii8ly  noted  contains  interesting  comment  on  the  school 
garden  movement  in  the  United  States,  Arbor  Bay,  etc. 

893.  OoldwHAseTy  Israel  Edwin.   Method  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

Boston,  New  York  [etc.]   D.  C.  Heath  &  co.  [1913]   301  p.  12*. 

894.  Hart,  Walter  W.   Good  form  in  mathematics.   Wisconsin  journal  of  educa- 

tion, 45:  94-95,  April  1913. 
Disc  U5ses  good  form  in  the  preparation  of  written  exercises  in  mathematics. 

895.  Louthan,  Hattie  Homer.   A  plea  for  commercial  English.   Colorado  school 

journal,  28:  23-27,  April  1913. 

Discusses  the  unpopularity  of  the  nstruction  commonly  classed  as  Business  EngUsh,  the  cause 
of  and  suggested  remedies  for  that  unpopularity. 

896.  Nott,  Jane  P.   Poetry  as  a  factor  in  education.    Parents'  review,  25:  347-58, 

May  1913. 

897.  Pinloche,  A.   Rapport  sur  la  Sixi^me  colonie  fran^aise  de  vacances  en  AUe- 

magne  (1912).    Revue  universitaire,  22:  321-28,  April  1913. 

The  colonies  were  organized  by  the  Club  fran^ais  de  oouversation  allemande  et  italienne.  The 
colonists  are  French  bojrs  and  girls,  who  are  sent  to  live  in  German  fietmilies  for  a  short  time. 

898.  Schrdder,  Johannes  Carl  August.   Die  neuzeitliche  entwicklung  des  math- 

ematischen  imterrichts  an  den  hdheren  m&dchenschulen  Deutschlands  insbe- 
Bondere  Norddeutachlands.  Leipzig  und  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1913.  xii, 
183  p.  diagrs.  8°.  (Abhandlungen  iiber  den  mathematischen  imterricht 
in  Deutschland  veranlasst  durch  die  Internationale  mathematische  unter- 
richtskommission.   bd.  I.   hft.  5) 

899.  Smith,  David  Eugene.   Certain  problems  in  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathe- 

matics.  Mathematics  teacher,  5: 161-79,  March  1913. 
"An  address  given  before  the  New  England  association." 

900.  Tassin,  Algernon.   The  disclosures  of  a  college  elocution  class.  Educational 

review,  45:  485-500,  May  1913. 

Recommends  illuminative  oral  reading.  Emphasizes  (1)  leading  aloud,  (2)  re-turning  the 
thought  in  paraphrase  and  abstract. 

901.  Thomas,  C.  E.   English  for  industrial  pupils.    English  journal,  2  :  241-46, 

April  1913. 

Discusses  briefly  the  reasons  why  English  for  industrial  pupils  should  be  different  from  tha 
regular  English  course,  and  indicates  the  character  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  with  th« 
industrial  classes  at  Woodward  high  school,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

902.  Winship,  A.  E.   The  vision  of  public  school  music.   Journal  of  education,  77: 

,  507-508,  May  8,  1913. 

"Address  in  Chicago,  April  22,  1912,  National  federation  of  music  clubs." 

903.  Wolfson,  Arthur  M.   Efficiency  of  the  history  recitation.  Educational  review, 

45:  444-56,  May  1913. 

Lays  stress  on  methods  of  <«>aching.  Says  that  history  teachers  of  this  country  have  devoted 
too  much  attention  to  questions  regarding  the  comse  of  study. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

904.  Pindlay,  J.  J.   The  Montessori  system;  report  of  an  investigation  recently  con- 

ducted at  the  Fielden  school.   Educational  times,  66:  203-207,  May  1, 1913. 

Describes  an  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  Montessori  system  applied  to  a  special  class  of 
children,  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  children  would  benefit  by  it.  The  results  are 
carefully  analyzed  firom  a  diary  record  of  each  child  and  from  personal  observation. 
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905.  Flowers,  Ida  V:   Suggestions  for  class  management  and  seat  work  in  the  first 

grade.   Atlantic  educational  journal,  8  :  303-306,  April  1913. 
Furnishes  some  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature,  resulting  from  careful  study  and  observation. 

906.  Intemational kindergarten  union.  Committee  of  nineteen.   The  kinder- 

garten. Reports  .  .  .  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1913]  xvi,  301  p.  8**. 

Contents:  Prefiioe,  Lucy  Wheelock.  Introduction,  Annie  Laws.  First  report,  Susan  B. 
Blow.  Second  report,  Pat^  Smith  HilL  Third  rqxvt,  Elisabeth  Harrison. 

907.  Madden,  Maude  W.   A  peep  into  a  Japanese  primary  school.   Primary  edu- 

cation, 21:  269-71,  May  1913. 

908.  Bodman,  Pattie  A.   Wliat  the  kindergarten  is  doing.   Kindergarten  review, 

23:  579-88,  May  1913. 
Begun  in  April  number. 

909.  Townsend,  Janet  S.   [Montessori  training  class  for  teachers]   McClure's  maga- 

zine, 41:  184-94,  June  1913. 
Desciibes  the  opening  of  the  first  Montessori  training  class  for  teachers  at  Rome. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

910.  Barnes,  Walter.   English  in  country  schools.    Self-education  of  the  country 

teacher.   Texas  school  journal,  30:  11-15,  April  1913. 

Mentions  a  few  ways  in  which  the  country  teacher  who  is  really  anxious  to  improve  his  teaching 
can  do  so. 

911.  Brioker,  Garland  A.   Solving  the  rmal  recreation  problem.   Rural  educator, 

1:66-71,  May  1913. 

Gives  reasons  for  the  lack  of  social  enjoyment  and  recreation  in  rural  communities,  and  the 
remedies  for  the  lack. 

912.  Brown,  C.  J.   Grade  limitation  for  one-room  schools.   School  news  and 

practical  educator,  26:  414-15,  May  1913. 
Continued  from  April  number. 

913.  HofiEman,  U".  J.   The  country  school.   School  news  and  practical  educator, 

26:411-12,  May  1913. 

Claims  that  the  needs  of  the  country  school  are  first,  good  country  teachers,  second,  enough 
children  in  regular  attendance,  third,  better  public  interest. 

914.  Israel,  Henry,  ed.   The  coimtry  church  and  community  cooperation.  New 

York,  London,  Association  press,  1913.    170  p.    12®.  * 

Contains  papers  read  at  the  third  Country  church  conference,  held  at  the  building  of  the  Inter- 
national committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  associations,  New  York,  November  14,  1912,  as 
follows:  1.  T.  S.  Settle:  Community  cooperation— The  coimtry  school  and  the  country  church. 
2.  G.  Walter  Fiske:  Religious  education  as  a  factor  in  training  for  country  life.  3.  Henry  Israel: 
A  coordinating  factor.  4.  M.  8.  Stone:  Educational  readjustment  of  country  life.  5.  WickliHe 
Rose:  How  a  whole  community  is  being  helped.  6.  H.N.  Morse:  Value  of  a  social  survey  to  a 
community  7.  John  Brown,  jr.:  A  method  of  making  a  survey.  8.  J.  H.  Dillard:  The  new 
rural  South.  9.  A.  C.  Hurd:  Religious  and  educational  cooperation  with  county  and  state  fairs. 
10.  £.  K.  Jordan:  Play  a  socializing  factor  in  rural  communities.  11.  H.  D.  Maydole:  Moral  and 
educational  value  of  athletics.  12.  T.  N.  Carver-  Importance  of  the  .social  survey.  13.  E.  L. 
Earp:  Need  of  trained  leadership  in  rural  life.  14.  D.  C.  Drew:  Home  made  leaders.  15.  M.  A. 
Honline:  Religious  education  in  country  life.  16.  C.  O.  Bemies:  Opportunity  of  the  country 
pastor  to  direct  social  enterprises. 

915.  Kent,  H.  L.   Economy  of  the  one  room  rural  school.    Kansas  school  magazine, 

2:176-82,  May  1913. 

The  data  contained  in  this  article  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  room  rural  school  is  not 
economical.  The  data  is  published  at  this  time  "because  there  has  been  oonsideraUe  demand 
for  this  material  to  use  In  school  consolidation  campaigns." 
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916.  Matthews,  Jessie  T.   The  county  school  fair.   Normal  instructor,  22: 11-12, 

May  1913. 

The  county  school  Hair  movement  and  what  it  signifies. 

917.  Miller,  Frank  W.   Community  betterment    through  cooperation.  Ohio 

teacher,  33:  405-406,  April  1913. 
Discusses  means  of  cooperation  for  the  betterment  of  the  country  schooL 

918.  Winnebago  county,  HI.    Superintendent  of  schools.   Annual  report,  1912. 

[Rockford,  111.,  The  Clarkjcompany  press,  1913]   96  p.   illus.  8"*. 
O.  J.  Kern,  superintendent. 

Contains:  1.  Improvement  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  in  coimtry  life  education,  p.  4-28. 
2.  Play  and  playgrounds  in  country  life  education,  p.  29-46.  3.  Consolidation  of  schools  in  coun- 
try life  education,  p.  47-66.  4.  Nature  study  agriculture  in  country  life  education,  p.  67-95. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  available  for  free  distribution  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

919.  Bryan,  W.  J.  S.   The  American  high  school.   School  and  home  education, 

32:  330-34,  May  1913. 

"Address  delivered  as  president  before  the  North  Central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  at  its  eighteenth  annual  meeting/' 

Before  treating  of  the  American  high  school,  the  author  first  gives  a  brief  synopsis  of  secondary 
education  in  a  numl)er  of  European  countries. 

920.  Lull,  Herbert  Galen.   Inherited  tendencies  of  secoijdary  instruction  in  the 

United  States.    Berkeley,  University  of  California  press,  1913.   [155}-281  p. 
4**.    (University  of  California  publications.   Education,   vol.  3,  no.  3,  pp. 
15^281,  April  15,  1913)  \ 
"  List  of  references  cited  ":  p.  279-281. 

Includes  "  A  study  of  the  changing  relationships  between  colleges  and  secondary  schools;  ...  a 
■tndy  of  the  effects  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  preparatory  work  required  by  the  colleges  upon 
secondary  instruction;  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  preparatory  edu- 
cation,  the  elTeots  of  the  Pestalozzian  miqvcment,  the  effects  of  textbooks,  the  effects  of  the  scien- 
tific movement  upon  secondary  instruction,  and  the  effects  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
ten  upon  secondary  instruction:  and,  Jinally,  the  contribution  of  modem  psychology  to  th© 
solution  of  ihe  problem." 

921.  Meredith,  A.  B.   Suggestion^  regarding  high  school  graduation  exercises. 

Educational  foundations,  24:  547-50,  May  1913. 

"  These  ad  viccji  were  addressed  to  th^^uperintendcnts  and  hi^  school  principals  of  New  Jersey. 
They  are  worthy  of  attention  throughout  the  country."— Ed.  ^ 

Gives  two  representative  programs  u^jcd  last  year  in  Xew  Jersey  high  schools. 

922.  Thornton,  William  M.   The  curriculum  of  the  high  school.   Alumni  bulletin 

of  the  University  of  Virginia,  ser.  3,  vol.  6:  223-34,  April  1913. 

The  author  claims  that  the  high-school  man  who  aims  to  reform  the  high  school  must  look  to 
bis  teachers.  *'  Tampering  with  the  curriculum  will  prove  as  furile  as  Jbolish." 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  jpTATUS. 

923.  Aguayo,  A.  M.    Los  laboratorios  de  paidolo?ia  y  las  clinicas  psicologicas. 

Habana,  Revista  de  educacion,  1913.    16  p.  8°. 

924.  Belcher,  Catherine  F.   The  sabbatical  year  for  the  public  school  teachers. 

Educational  review,  45:  457-84,  "^lay  1913. 

Advocates  the  sabbatical  year  for  pyblic  school  teachers.  Gives  a  list  of  cities  that  have  pat 
the  plan  into  operation. 

925.  Bell,  Arch  L.   The  merit  8y.«^tem  in  promotion  of  teachers.    Kansas  school 

magazine,  2:  186  93,  May  1913.:  ' 
Describes  the  merit  system  used  in  Ottawa,  Kans.,  and  gives  a  sample  of  the  score  card  used 

926.  Blount,  AJma.    Normal  school  training  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  elemen- 

tary schools.    English  journal,  2:  215-20,  April  1913. 

"A  paper  read  before  the  Normal  school  section  of  the  National  council  of  teachers  of  English, 
Chicago,  November  29,  1912.   The  writer  examined  eighty-five  normal  school  catalogues." 
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927.  OifareUi,  Tomxnaso.   La  crisi  della  scuola  media  e  la  quistione  economica 

degli  ineegnanti.   Rivista  pedagogica,  6:  249-279,  April  1913. 
Discusses  tlje  question  of  scarcity  of  teachers  due  to  insufficient  salaries. 

928.  Clement,  J.  H.   A  measuring  rod  for  teaching  efficiency.   Kansas  school 

magazine,  2:  93-102,  March  1913. 

Relates  the  experience  of  the  writer,  who  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Dodge  City,  Kans., 
with  the  use  of  Prof.  £.  C.  Elliott's  "  Tentative  scheme  for  the  measurement  of  teaching  efficiency." 

929.  Darenberg,  D.    Der  lehrer  als  romanfigur.   Padagogische  zeitung,  42:306-10, 

April  17,  1913. 

An  interesting  study  of  the  teacher-type  in  the  mpdem  German  novel,  showing  bow  the  atti- 
tude of  writers  has  changed  from  one  of  satire  to  one  of  respect. 

930.  Decker,  W.  C.   The  German  elementary  school  teacher.   American  education, 

16:  376-77,  April  1913. 
Deals  with  the  training,  salaries,  etc.,  of  German  elementary  school  teachers. 

931.  Drever,  James.   The  practical  training  of  teachers.   Journal  of  education 

(London),  45:  355-58,  May  1913. 

Briefly  considers  three  methods  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  practice  teaching:  (1)  The 
pupil-teacher  system,  (2)  Practice  teaching  followed  by  theoretical  training,  (3)  A  combinaticni 
of  the  practical  and  theoretical  in  the  training  school. 

932.  Hughes,  Charles  C.    Report  on  efficiency  method  for  rating  teachers.  Sierra 

educational  news,  9  :  384-89,  May  1913. 

933.  Lewis,  E.E.   Practice  teaching  in  model  schools.    Elementary  school  teacher, 

13:  434-^,  May  1913. 

Data>>btained  in  1909  by  the  aocredithig  committee  of  the  Caliibrnia  state  board  of  education. 
A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  every  state  normal  school  in  the  United  States. 

934.  Parrott,BosaB.   The  sphere  of  the  normal  school.    Oregon  teachers  monthly, 

17:  427-30,  April  1913. 
Paper  read  before  the  College  and  normal  section  of  the  Oregon  state  teachers'  association. 

935.  Pretael,  C.  L.  A.   Zur  reform  der  lehrerbildung.    Padagogische  zeitung,  42: 

201-6,  March  13,  1913. 
Enumerates  and  emphasizes  teachers'  demands  for  reform  in  teacher-training. 

936.  Schmid,  Bastian.    Die  pHlfungsordnung  fdr  das  lehramt  an  den  hOheren 

lehranstalten  Bayerns.  Monatshefte  ftir  den  naturwissenschaftlichen  unter- 
richt,  6:  214-18,  heft  4,  1913. 

Discusses  the  new  Bavarian  teacher  requirements  with  special  reference  to  chemistry,  biology, 
and  geography. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

937.  Brown,  P.  C.  Scholarship  and  the  state.  Popular  science  monthly,  82:  510-15, 

May  1913. 

Urges  the  neoess^y  of  the  state  doing  its  part  in  productive  scholarship.  Points  out  the  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  in  the  promotion  of  research  work  in  state  universities. 

938.  Cohn,  Gustav.    Die  hamburgische  universitfit.    Internationale  monatsschrift 

fiir  wissenschaft,  kunst  imd  technik,  7:  855-74  (col.),  April  1913. 

939.  Foster,  William  T.   The  college  president.    Science,  n.  s.  37:  653-58,  May  2, 

1913. 

Discusses  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  president  of  a  college.  Sajrs  that  the  principle  of 
centralization  of  responsibility  and  adequate  authority  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  new  plans 
for  university  control. 

940.  Papillon,  Thomas  L.   What  is  going  on  at  Oxford.   Educational  review,  45: 

433-43,  May  1913. 

Discusses  proposed  reforms  in  ourrioulum  and  administration  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
its  component  colleges. 
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941.  Pintner,  Rudolf.    Eine  amerikanische  universitHt.    Neue  bahnen,  24:  355-^, 

May  1913. 

Describes  the  University  of  Chicago  lor  German  readers 

942.  Richardson,  Charles  P.   The  problem  of  waste  in  the  college  lecture.  School 

review,  21:  334-43,  May  1913. 

Writ«r  thinks  it  unwise  to  begin  the  lecture  too  soon  tn  elementary  ooaraes.  Advocates  com- 
bining it,  especially  in  such  topics  as  history  or  physics,  with  "assigned  collateral  readings  or 
even  a  textbook." 

943.  Roosevelt,  Theodore.   The  high  school  and  the  college.   Outlook,  104:  66-68, 

May  10,  1913. 

Writer  advocates  an  education  related  to  life,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  individual:  also 
a  better  adjustment  between  the  public  high  school  and  the  college.  Interprets  data  presented 
tn  Bulletin,  1913,  no.  7,  of  the  Bureau  of  education,  College  entrance  requirements. 

944.  The  royal  commission  on  university  education  in  London.    Quarterly  review, 

218:  532-48,  April  1913. 

945.  Schultze,  Ernst.    Die  stelluns:  der  engliachen  universitfiten  zur  volksbildung. 

Padagoprisches  archiv,  55:  100-16,  heft  2,  1913. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  position  of  the  English  universities  toward  popular  education  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Shows  bow  older  universities  have  radically  changed  their  attitude. 

946.  Sherman,  Stuart  P.   Education  by  the  people.   Nation,  96:  461-64,  May  8, 

1913. 

An  answer  to  Prof.  E.  P.  Morris's  article  on  The  college  and  the  kitellectual  life,  Yale  review, 
April  1913.  Maintains  that  a  state  can  afford  at  its  universities  a  liberal  arts  college  of  absolutely 
the  first  class,  and  in  its  high  schools  ample  preparation  for  it. 

947.  Spranger,  Eduard.   Wandlungen  im  wesen  der  universitUt  seit  100  jahren. 

Leipzig,  E.  Wiegandt,  1913.    39  p.  8°. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

948.  Daa  braimschweigische  volksschulgesetz  angenommen.    P&dagogische  warte, 

20:  384-89,  April  1,  1913. 
The  new  school  law  adopted  for  Bnmswick  replaces  the  act  in  force  since  1861.  New  provision*. 

949.  Dearborn,  Walter  P.   The  practical  results  of  recent  studies  in  educational 

statistics.    School  review,  21 :  297-306.  May  1913. 

Presents  data  showing  maladjustments  between  schools  and  departments  of  study,  and  in- 
stances of  inharmonious  working. 

950.  Pee,  Ira  B.    What  claim  has  the  community  upon  a  superintendent's  time 

outside  of  the  schools.    Wyoming  school  joiunal,  9  :  201-204,  April  1913. 

951.  Moore,  Ernest  Carroll.    Indispensable  requirements  in  city  school  adminis- 

tration.   American  school  board  journal,  46:  13-14,  61,  May  1913. 

"  The  author  of  the  present  arlit  le,  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  address  before  the  Association 
of  school  accounting  officers  in  Phtlaielphia,  Febniar>^  2C,  1913,  has  had  an  opportunity,  like  no 
other  schoolman,  of  observing  the  evil  effects  of  municipal  interference  in  school  affairs.  He  writes 
with  the  experiences  of  New  York  city  vividly  before  him."— Editor. 

952.  Rhodes,  J.  M.   Modem  educational  ideas  in  the  government  of  a  city  as  illus- 

trated in  Supt.  J.  M.  Rhodes'  report,  Pa^sadena,  California.  W^estem  journal 
of  education,  19:  8-10,  April  1913. 

The  four  problems  of  the  schools  are  "(1)  To  provide  adequately  and  ideally  for  the  acc«.inimo- 
daticn  of  every  child,  (2)  To  arrange  to  got  every  child  of  school  age  in  school  and  to  kt^p  him 
there  and  tc  limit  the  number  of  children  who  may  enroll  with  any  one  teacher,  (3)  To  put  a 
superior  t«icher  tn  charge  cf  every  school;  and  to  arrange  adequately  fw  her  continued  growth 
and  development.  (4;  To  relate  work  of  the  school  to  the  life  of  the  community;  but  also  to  lead 
the  people  to  a  higher  and  simpler  plane  of  living  " 

953.  Shull,  Charles  A.   Recent  lej^islation  affecting  educational  institutions  in 

Kansas.   Science,  n.  s.  37:  622-24,  April  25,  1913. 

Opens  up  a  new  era  in  educational  administration.  New  arrangement  consists  in  the  appUca- 
tiofl  of  the  commission  form  of  gc  vemment  to  all  of  the  state-supported  educational  institutioos. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

954.  Alsup,  F.  E.   What  students  want  vs.  curriculum.   Missouri  school  journal,  30: 

194-200,  May  1913. 

955.  ATres,  Leonard  P.   The  effect  of  promotion  rates  on  school  efficiency.  Amer- 

ican school  board  journal,  46:  9-11,  May  1913. 

"The  present  article  is  an  excursion  into  what  may  be  termed  'educational  engineering'  and 
shows  how  small  changes  in  promotion  rates  have  startlingly  large  results  in  terms  of  money  and 
children's  time."— Editor. 

Reprinted  as  pamphlet  E  130  of  the  Russell  Sage  foundation,  New  York. 

956.  Stoner,  D.  L.   Examinations;  their  evils  and  cure.   Educator-journal,  13: 

377-80,  March  1913. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

957.  Brace,  William  C,  comp.   High  school  buildings.   Milwaukee,  The  American 

school  board  journal  [1913]   198  p.  4°. 

A  collection  of  floor  plans  and  photographs  of  characteristic  urban  high  schools.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  select  buildings  which  show  a  careful  adaptation  of  the  plan  to  the  educational 
work  carried  on  in  them,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  follow  the  best  standards  of  orientation, 
lighting,  etc. 

958.  Hennig,  .    Die  Erlweinschen  schulbauten  in  Dresden.    Schulhaus,  15: 

147-76,  heft  4,  1913. 

Dresden's  brautiful  new  school  buildLags  are  described.  Richly  illustrated  (35  h^ftones;  ext^ 
riors,  interiors,  details,  plans). 

959.  Schools  and  colleges  built  to  burn.    Insurance  engineering,  25:  129-65,  182-3, 

March  1913.  illus. 

A  numb^  of  articles  on  the  present  fire  peril  in  American  schools  and  colleges,  each  taking  up 
different  phases,  thus:  Effects  of  CoUinwood  f>re,  exits.  State  regulation,  etc. 

SCHOOL  SAIWTATION  AND  HYGIENE. 

960.  Czemy,  Adalberto.    II  medico  educatore  del  bambino.    Libro  per  i  medici, 

per  le  madri,  per  i  maestri.  Versione  dal  tedesco  con  note  originali  della 
dottssa.  Angiola  Borrino  e  presentazione  al  publico  italiano  del  prof.  Pio  Fok. 
Torino,  Society  tipografico-editrice  nazionale,  1913.   173  p.  12**. 

961.  Dreaalar,  Fletcher  B.    School  hygiene.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 

pany, 1913.    369  p.    illus.  8**. 

Presents  in  a  simple  and  untechnical  way  some  of  the  hygienic  requirements  of  school  life,  and 
suggests,  whenever  it  seems  necessary,  how  theee  requirements  may  be  put  into  practice.  Not 
written  for  the  specialist  in  school  hygiene,  but  for  busy  teachers.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by 
appropriate  Topics  for  investigation,  and  by  Selected  references. 

962.  Schulz,  Otto.   Erster  deutscher  kongress  fur  alkoholfreie  jugenderziehimg. 

P&dagogische  zeitung,  42:  285-7,  April  10,  1913. 
A  sympathetic  review  of  the  efforts  of  German  schoolmen  apainst  alcohol. 

963.  Stephani,    and  Winimenauer,   .    Schulzahnklinik  oder  freie 

zahnarztwahl.    Zeitschrift  ffir  schulgesundheitspflege,  26:  22^3,  April  1913. 

Discusses  the  question  whether  it  is  Ijetter  in  oral  hygiene  in  school  to  organize  with  scho(d 
clinic  or  with  private  dentists.   Writers  inclined  to  be  favorable  to  former  method. 

964.  Thiele,  A.    Die  bek^mpfung  der  tuberkulose  an  den  stadtischen  volksschulen 

in  Chemnitz.  Schularzt  (Beilage  zur  Zeitschrift  fClr  schulgesundheitspflege) 
11:  273-75,  April  1913. 

A  summary  of  the  successful  school  fight  against  tuberculosis  in  C  henmitz  since  1900.  Methods 
and  organization. 

965.  Toepel,  Theodore.   The  effect  of  school  life  on  the  physical  child.    Mind  and 

body,  20:  89-93,  May  1913. 

"  Read  at  the  convention  of  the  American  physical  education  association,  Newark,  N.  J.,  March 
1913." 

966.  Walker,  J.  D.   Medical  school  inspection.    Oklahoma  school  herald,  21:  9-11, 

May  1913. 

"Read  before  the  Pushmataha  county  teachers*  association." 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

967.  Becht,  J*.  Georg^e.   A  proper  playground.   Journal  of  education,  77:  42^30, 

April  17,  1913. 
OiveB  equipment,  supervision,  and  minimum  sjmce  per  pupn. 

968.  Corbin,  Alice  M.    How  to  equip  a  playroom— the  Pittsburgh  plan.  Play- 

ground, 7:  8-15,  April  1913. 

969.  Curtis,  Henry  S.   Message  of  the  play  movement.   Journal  of  education,  77: 

455-56,  488,  April  24,  May  1,  1913. 
Address  at  the  North  Dakota  association. 

970.  Dudley,  William  L.   The  proper  control  of  athletics.    American  physical 

education  review,  18:  209-16,  April  1913. 

"  Paper  presented  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  National  collegiate  athletic  associ- 
ation, New  York,  December  27, 1912." 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

971.  Curtis,  Henry  S.   The  school  center.    Survey,  30  :  89-91,  April  19,  1913. 

972.  Hodges,  IieRoy.   Winston-Salem  plan  of  training  boys  for  citizenship. 

North  Carolina  education,  7  :  3-4,  May  1913. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  plan  are  "first,  cooperation  between  the  public  schools 
and  the  local  board  oi  trade;  second,  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  government  and 
economics  in  the  city  high  school;  and.  third,  the  formation  of  a  boys'  department,  or  a  'Juvenile 
dub,'  as  it  is  called,  of  the  board  of  Irade." 

973.  Johnson,  Eleanor  Hope.    Social  service  and  the  pubHc  schools.  Survey, 

30 :  173-78,  May  3,  1913. 

Shows  what  is  being  accomplished  in  New  York  city,  Boston,  etc.  Writer  says  that  the  day- 
is  test  approaching  when  "Just  as  surely  as  social  service  is  an  inseparable  and  honored  part  of 
both  reUgious  and  medical  institutions,  so  it  shall  be  of  our  educational  work.'' 

974.  KiUinert,  H.   Universitat  und  settlement.   Akademische  rundschau,  1 :  428- 

35,  heft  7,  1913. 

Describes  settlement  work  in  England  and  America  and  suggests  adaptability  to  Germany. 

975.  Voorhees,  George  L.    Civic  service  of  the  social  center.  Educational 

bi-monthly,  7 :  366-75,  April  1913. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

976.  Aster,  Waldorf.   Boy  labor  and  education.    National  review,  61 : 358-66, 

April  1913. 

Author  says  that  the  evils  of  boy  labor  can  be  traced  to  the  divorce  of  working  life  and  educa- 
titm.  "A  boy's  work  has  got  into  one  groove  and  his  education  Into  another." 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

977.  Atheam,  Walter  S.   Standardizing  the  Sunday  school.   Biblical  world, 

41:  322-26,  May  1913. 

Gives  standards  recently  adopted  by  various  religious  bodies,  and  also  a  new  "ten-point 
standard,"  proposed  as  a  practical  basis. 

978.  Doggett,  L.  L.    Materials  and  methods  for  religious  education  among  young 

men  and  boys.   Association  seminar,  21 : 257-72,  April  1913. 

979.  Sharp,  Frank  Chapman.   A  course  in  moral  instruction  for  the  high  school. 

2d  ed.  Madison,  The  University,  1913.  244  p.  12°.  (Bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  no.  565.   High  school  series,  no.  7.) 
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MANUAL  Ain>  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 


980.  Badger,  Ozro  B.   High  school  manual  training  problems  for  country  bojrs. 

Manual  training  magazine,  14:  32^3,  April  1913. 

Describes  ccmditions  in  Columbus,  Indiana,  where  the  new  problem  has  been  "to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  from  the  rural  districts."  The  idea  is  to  help  educate  these  boys  back  to  the 
farm,  enabling  them  to  work  more  scientiflcally. 

981.  Breretoziy  Cloudesley.   The  character-forming  influence  of  vocational  educa- 

tion.  Educational  review,  45:  501-6,  May  1913. 

Shows  the  trend  of  society  under  the  influence  of  the  industrial  system.  Predicts  a  recreation 
of  the  old  guild  S3rstem  on  <'a  wider  and  more  liberal  scale,  in  which  every  profession  and  calling 
would  find  representation." 

982.  Dean,  Arthur  D.   The  up-bringing  of  a  teacher:  an  open  letter  to  the  manual 

training  teachers.   Manual  training  magazine,  14:  344-^1,  April  1913. 

983.  Dewey,  John.   An  undemocratic  proposal.   Vocational  education,  2:  374-77, 

May  1913. 

"The  short  article  .  .  .  which  we  print  in  this  issue  first  appeared  in  the  American  teacher. 
We  believe  it  deserves  a  wider  reading.  The  author's  reasoning  is  asserted  to  be  fundamental; 
if  sound,  its  influence  will  be  far-reaching;  if  fallacious,  it  should  be  answered."— Foreword. 

Discusses  the  evils  of  a  separate  board  of  control  tor  vocational  education. 

984.  Gayler,  G.  W.   Vocational  training  as  a  preventive  of  crime.  Psychological 

clinic,  7:  39-46,  April  15,  1913. 

985.  TT'^^iTWft.Ti^  w.  N.   Adjustment  of  the  common  school  curriculum  to  the  voca- 

tional needs  of  to-day.   School  science  and  mathematics,  13:  382-91,  May  1913. 
"Presented  at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  section  on  February  8, 1913." 

986.  The  Hampton  institute  trade  school.   I.  Carpentry  and  cabinetmaking.  South- 

em  workman,  42:  271-79,  May  1913.  illus. 

987.  Heinzig:,  .   Die  handwerkskanunem,  ihre  bedeutimg  und  ihr  arbeitsge- 

biet.  Die  fortbildungsschule  (Beilage  zxir  PlUiagogischen  zeitung)  8:  57-59, 
April  24,  1913. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  72  German  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  in  aid  of  indus- 
trial educati<m. 

988.  Johnson,  George  F.  Toys  and  toymaking.  School-arts  magazine,  12: 581-85, 

May  1913. 

Some  suggestions  for  toymaking  In  the  schoolroom. 

989.  Kent,  Bmeet  B.   The  industrial  arts  for  boys  of  the  sevei^th  and  eighth  school 

years.   Manual  training  magazine,  14:  309-21,  April  1913. 

Gives  conditions  hi  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Writer  says  that  while  in  "the  previous  grades  induttrp 
has  been  the  subject  matter  of  the  course,  now  for  these  two  years  at  least,  the  bop  Ainwd/ should 
become  the  real  subject  matter.  .  .  .  After  the  sixth  year  we  should  ask,  .  .  .  Which  boys  in  a 
dass  have  latent  aptitudes  for  this  or  that  or  the  other  type  of  industrial  workf  Which  boys  are 
showing  themselves  generally  unmeohanicalf  "  The  writer's  thesis  is  that  the  main  duty  of  the 
school  shop  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  is  "  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  vocational  guidanoa 
with  respect  to  the  hidustrial  occupations." 

990.  Marten,  William  S.   Inexpensive  basketry.   Peoria,  111.,  The  Manual  arts 

press  [1913]   45  p.   illus.  S**. 

References  on  Educational  values  of  manual  trafaiing,  p.  38-40.  Bibliography  on  Basketry, 
p.  41^. 

991.  Miihimann,  KaxL   Reiseberichte  uber  das  technische  und  gewerbliche  schul- 

wesen  Nordamerikas.  Chemnitz,  J.  C.  F.  Pickenhahn  &  sohn,  1913.  70  p. 
4^.  (Technische  staatslehranstalten  in  Chemnitz.  Abhandlungen  imd 
berichte.   Heft  3,  February  1913.) 

Narrates  observations  made  during  an  o£Elcial  tour  of  inspection  in  the  East  and  Middle  West, 
in  April,  May,  and  June  1912. 
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992.  Neaiing,  Scott.   Public  schools  that  are  making  good:  High  schools  that  are 

in  step  with  life.   Ladies'  home  journal,  30:  10,  7&-76,  May  1913. 

Describes  work  in  Newton,  ICaas.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mioh.;  New  York  otty,  eCc 
Advocates  vooatianal  education. 

993.  ProMer,  Chaiies  A.   The  meaning  of  industrial  education.   Vocational  edu- 

cation, 2:  401-10,  May  1913. 

This  article  is  oondenaed  from  the  address  delivered  at  the  Deoembfr  ooovention  of  the  Indiana 
state  teachers'  association. 

994.  Scott,  Jonathan  F.   The  decline  of  the  English  apprenticeship  system.  Ele- 

mentary school  teacher,  13:  445-54,  May  1913. 

Writer  says  that  it  is  mafaily  "  to  the  public  school  that  we  must  kwk  fo&a  solution  of  ttas  problem 
of  industrial  education. "  Sketches  the  history  of  the  craft  guild  systems. 

995.  Some  public  schools  that  are  not  failures.   III.  The  Newton  vocational  school. 

Popular  educator,  30:  485-89,  May  1913. 

996.  WiggSy  H.   Welche  gefahren  liegen  fOi  unsere  volksschule  in  der  bevorzugung 

der  nebenficherP   P&dagogische  warte,  20:  430-39,  April  15,  1913. 

Opposes  Industrial  and  other  branches  in  the  school  on  the  ground  that  they  interlare  with  tha 
q>irit  and  organisation  of  the  instruction. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCS. 

997.  Ayres,  Leonard  Porter.   Psychological  tests  in  vocational  guidance.  New 

York  city,  Division  of  education,  Russell  Sage  foimdation,  1913.   6  p.  8*. 
(Russell  Sage  foundation.   Pamphlets.  £128.) 
Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  April  1013. 

998.  Bloomfleld,  Meyer.   The  vocational  counselor  in  action.   Survey,  30:  183-88. 

May  3,  1913. 

Gives  a  digest  of  the  past  performances  and  future  plans  of  the  Vocation  bureau  of  Boston. 

999.  Boston,  Mass.   Vocation  bureau.   Record  of  the  Vocation  bureau  of  Boston, 

1913.   Boston,  Mass.,  6  Beacon  street,  1913.   28  p.  8*. 
Meyer  Bloomfleld,  director. 

The  summer  school  course  in  vocational  guidance  to  be  given  by  Harvard  university  this  year 
may  be  found  on  pages  11-12.  Other  extension  courses  in  vocational  guidance  offered  by  Oolnmbia 
university  and  by  the  University  of  Missouri  are  outlined  on  pages  22-23. 

1000.  Bodman,  Cornelia  Benedict.   The  work  of  the  vocational  coimcilor.  Jour- 

nal of  education,  77  :  483-84,  May  1,  1913. 
The  author  is  the  vocational  councilor  at  the  Somerville,  Mass.,  Trade  school  tor  girls. 

1001.  Weaver,  Eli  W.   Getting  in  touch  with  the  employer.  Journal  of  education, 

77:  396-98,  April  10,  1913. 
"Address  before  National  conference  on  vocational  guidance  at  New  York. " 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1002.  Putnam,  Helen  C.   Children's  gardens  and  life.   Child-welfare  magazine, 

7:  158-60,  213-15,  242-45,  296-98,  320-23,  January  to  May  1913. 

Gives  the  various  steps  in  gardening,  showing  how  it  brings  about  normal,  easy  opp<Mrtanitie8 
of  helping  children  to  intelligent  as  well  as  wholesome  ideas  of  the  renewal  of  life,  heredity,  en- 
vironment, physiologic  processes,  and  even  anatomy.  The  propeily  trained  teacher  can  coordi- 
nate the  observations  made  in  gardening  with  human  life. 

1003.  Sipe,  Susan  B.   The  teacher  and  the  school  garden.   Kindeigarten  review, 

23  :  545-53,  May  1913.  iUus. 
School  garden  work  as  carried  on  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

1004.  Snedden,  David.  The  agricultural  school.   American  school  board  journal, 

46:  17,  56,  May  1913. 

"Of  the  industrial  subjects  which  have  recently  been  added  to  the  curriculum  none  if  more 
important  to  a  larger  number  of  children  than  agriculture.  Dr.  Snedden  discusses  the  fmida- 
mental  principles  which  must  be  observed  In  making  this  important  etudy  a  part  of  the  pobUo- 
school  system  in  a  most  popuhu-  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  intereet  school-board  membea."— 
Editor. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1005.  Colwell,  Bachel.  A  brief  description  of  the  way  in  which  domestic  science  is 

being  introduced  in  some  of  the  schools  of  West  Virginia.   West  Virginia 
educator,  7:  12-13,  May  1913. 
Describes  equipment,  etc. 

1006.  DeOarmOy  MaxyE.   School  credit  for  home  industrial  work  through  the 

partnership  report  card.   Atlantic  educational  journal,  8:  344-46,  May  1913. 

1007.  EemsieB,  Ferdinand.   Zur  psychologie  und  plUiagogik  der  hausarbeiten. 

Zeitschrift  ftir  p&dagogische  psychologie,  14:  193-206,  April  1913. 
A  timely  discussion  of  homework  in  its  relation  to  the  pupil's  waking  and  working  hours. 

1008.  Eittredge,  Mabel  H.  Housekeeping  centers  in  settlements  and  public 

schools.   Survey,  30:  18^-92,  May  3,  1913. 
Shows  the  great  popularity  in  New  York  city  of  the  housekeeping  center. 

1009.  Lewis,  Adah.   Equipment  of  a  domestic  science  laboratory.   Western  school 

journal,  29:  132-33,  May  1913. 

Gives  itemi£ed  cost  of  individual  and  general  equipment,  and  expense  of  malntenanoe  of  dome^ 
tic  science  work  in  Kansas  high  schools. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

1010.  Sevan,  Arthur  Dean.   The  past  and  future  of  medical  colleges  in  America. 

American  educational  review,  34:  309-12,  March  1913. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1011.  Beichl,  — .   K5nnen  wir  auf  die  obligatorische  m&dchenfortbildungsschule 

verzichten?   Frauenbildung,  12: 187-94,  heft  4,  1913. 
Argues  the  economic  and  social  necessity  for  the  cominilsory  continuation  school  for  girls. 

1012.  What  we  are  trying  to  do.   World's  work,  26:  50-58,  May  1913. 

Symposium  by  35  teachers  of  the  Washington  Irving  high  school.  New  York  city.  Eflorti 
"to  make  healthy  and  successful  women  of  city-bred  girls." 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1013.  Breitwieser,  J.  V.   The  case  of  the  gifted  child.   Colorado  school  journal, 

28:  20-22,  April  1913. 

1014.  Flezner,  Mary.   The  visiting  teacher  in  action.   Survey,  30:  17^2,  May  3, 

1913. 

To  the  visiting  teacher  is  assigned  "the  group  called  the  difficult  children,  and  it  is  her  atan 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  manifests  itself  in  poor  scholarship, 
annoying  conduct,  irregular  attendance,  or  the  need  of  or  desire  for  advice  on  some  important 
phase  of  life."  Gives  r^m^  of  cases  handled  by  the  seven  visiting  teachets  maintained  in 
New  York  by  the  Public  education  association. 

1015.  Hemdon,  Carrie  P.   The  exceptional  child  and  what  we  are  doing  for  him. — 

II.   Nprmal  instructor,  22:  22,  May  1913. 

In  the  April  issue  the  physically  exceptional  child  was  discussed.  This  number  deals  with 
the  mentally  exceptional. 

1016.  New  Orleans.   Puhlic  school  alliance.   Exceptional  children  in  the  pub- 

lic schools  of  New  Orleans.  A  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Public  school 
alliance,  March,  1913.    New  Orleans,  Public  school  alliance,  1913.    36  p.  8"*. 

1017.  Shaer,  I.   Special  classes  for  bright  children  in  an  English  elementary  schooL 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  4:  209-28,  April  1913, 
''A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  promotion  in  primary  schoob." 
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LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 


1018.  Comstock,  Sarah.   Eight  million  books  a  year.   World's  work,  26: 100-8, 

May  1913. 

Describes  work  of  the  New  York  public  library,  its  services  to  foreigners,  etc. 

1019.  Dracass,  Carrie  B.  Tucker.   Plans  for  the  future  of  Chicago  high-echool  libra- 

ries.   Educational  bi-monthly,  7:  295-304,  April  1913. 
Read  before  the  English  section  of  the  Chicago  high  and  normal  school  association,  May  1 1 , 191X 

1020.  Herbert,  Clara  W.   Children's  reading:  The  right  book  at  the  right  time. 

Home  progress,  2:  2&-31,  May  1913. 

1021.  Pryney  Marion.   Library  work  in  the  high  school.   Sierra  educational  news, 

9:  373-77,  May  1913. 


Akademische  rundschau,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Allgemeine  deutsche  lehrerzeitung,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Alumni  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

American  education,  50  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  educational  review,  431  S.  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 

American  physical  education  review,  93  Westford  avenue,  Springfield,  Maas. 

American  school  board  journal,  129  Michigan  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Association  seminar,  Seminar  publishing  company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Atlantic  educational  journal,  19  W.  Saratoga  street,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Biblical  world,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Century  magazine.  Union  square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Child-welfare  magazine,  227  S.  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Colorado  school  journal,  230  Railway  Exchange  building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Deutsche  schule,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

fiducateur  modeme,  Paris,  France. 

Education,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Educational  bi-monthly,  Board  of  education,  Chicago,  111. 

Educational  foimdations,  31-33  E.  27th  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educational  review,  Columbia  imiversity.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educational  times,  London,  England. 

Educator- journal,  403  Newton  Claypool  building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Elementary  school  teacher,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
English  journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
Frauenbildimg,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Geographischer  anzeiger,  Gotha,  Germany. 

History  teacher's  magazine,  McKinley  publishing  company,  Philadelphia,  Pm. 
Home  progress.  Riverside  press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Insurance  engineering,  80  Maiden  lane.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Internationale  monatsschrift  fOr  wissenschaft,  kimst  imd  technik,  Berlin,  Gennany. 
Journal  of  education,  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Journal  of  education,  London,  England. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kansas  school  magazine,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Kindergarten  review,  Milton  Bradley  co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Ladies'  home  journal,  Curtis  publishing  company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lehrerin,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

McClure's  magazine,  4th  avenue  and  20th  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Manual  training  magazine.  Manual  arts  press,  Peoria,  111. 
Mathematics  teacher,  41  N.  Queen  street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Mind  and  body,  Herold  building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Missouri  school  journal,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Monatshefte  der  Comeniusgesellschaft,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Monatshefte  fttr  den  naturwissenschafUichen  unterricht,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Nation,  Box  794,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  review,  London,  England. 

Neue  bahnen,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Normal  instructor,  Dan'-ville,  N.  Y. 

North  Carolina  education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Nuovi  doveri,  Rassegna  di  pedagogia,  Palermo,  Italy. 

Ohio  educational  monthly,  55  East  Main  street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ohio  teacher,  Box  326,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma  school  herald,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Or^n  teachers  monthly,  Salem,  Greg. 

Outlook,  287  4th  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pfidagogische  warte,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Padagogische  zeitung,  Berlin,  Germany. 

P&dagogisches  archiv,  Braunschweig,  Germany. 

Parents'  review,  London,  England. 

Pennsylvania  school  journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Playground,  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Popular  educator,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Popular  science  monthly.  Sub-station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Primary  education,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Progressive  teacher,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Psychological  clinic,  Woodland  avenue  and  36th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pm. 
Psychological  review,  41  N.  Queen  street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Quarterly  review,  London,  England. 

Revue  de  I'enseignement  des  langues  vivantes,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  universitaire,  Paris,  France. 

Rivista  pedagogica,  Rome,  Italy. 

Rural  educator,  Ohio  State  university,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

School  and  home  education,  Bloomington,  111. 

School-arts  magazine,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  news  and  practical  educator,  Taylorville,  111. 

School  review.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

School  science  and  mathematics.  Mount  Morris,  111. 

School  world,  London,  England. 

Schulhaus,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Science,  Sub-station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sierra  educational  news,  50  Main  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Southern  workman,  Hampton,  Va. 

Survey,  105  E.  22d  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Texas  school  journal,  1927  Main  street,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Vocational  education;  Manual  arts  press,  Peoria,  111. 

West  Virginia  educator,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Western  journal  of  education,  324  Phelan  building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Western  school  journal,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Westminster  review,  London,  England. 

Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  Parker  educational  co.,  Madison,  Wis. 
World's  work,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Wyoming  school  journal,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Zeitschrift  ftir  geechichte  der  erziehung  und  des  unterrichts,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Zeitschrift  fttr  pfidagogische  psychologie,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Zeitschrift  fOr  schulgesundheitspflege,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Dbpabtment  of  the  Interiob, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  D.      March  29, 191S. 


Sib:  In  this  country  and  abroad  there  is  a  general  and  increasing 
interest  in  industrial  education  and  in  the  various  forms  of  vocation 
and  trade  schools.  Teachers,  school  boards,  civic  organizations, 
manufacturers,  trades-imions,  city  and  State  officials  are  working 
apart  and  together  to  formulate  some  practical  pn^ram  whereby  this 
type  of  education  may  be  given  in  the  best  and  most  economic  way. 
In  many  foreign  countries,  and  in  several  States  and  cities  of  this 
country,  marked  progress  has  been  made.  The  literature  on  the 
subject  has  been  so  abundant  and  varied  that  there  is  need  for  an 
annotated  list  of  the  more  important  books,  reports,  articles,  and 
periodicals  that  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years.  I  therefore 
recommend  for  publication  as  a  buUetin  of  this  bureau  the  accom- 
panying manuscript  prepared  by  Henry  R.  Evans  of  the  Editorial 
Division,  assisted  by  members  of  the  library  staff. 

RespectfuUy  submitted. 


P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 


The  Ssobbtabt  of  the  Interior. 
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7.  Dearborn,  UUian  and  Pierce,  Louisa.   [Bibliography  of  manual  arts]  In 

Year-book  of  the  Council  of  supervisors  of  the  manual  arts,  1907.  Seventh 
annual  meeting  New  York,  7-8,  February  1908.   p.  139-65. 

8.  Meyer,  Bmest  O.   Literature  on  industrial  education  in  Germany.   In  kis 

Industrial  education  and  industrial  conditions  in  Germany.  Washington, 
Government  printing  office,  1905.   p.  145-47.   (U.  S.  Department  of  commerce 
and  labor.   Bureau  of  statistics.   Special  consular  reports,   v.  33) 
Inohides  works  hi  English  and  German. 

9.  Kew  York  (State)  Bducation  department.   Division  of  trades  schools. 

Schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  home  making.   Albany,  N.  Y., 
November  1, 1910.   23  p.  8«. 
A  seleetad  Ust  of  books  on  agricultural  and  related  subjects:  p.  U-S. 

10.  FaUio  sodologioal  library,  Kew  York  Oity.    On  vocational  guidance  .  .  . 

New  York  City,  Charity  organization  society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1911.  [4] 
p.  8*.  (Library  bulletin  no.  2) 

11.  Biehards,  Ohazlss  B.  Selected  bibliogra|Ay  on  industrial  education.  Asbuiy 

Park,  N.  J.,  KInmonth  press,  1907.  32  p.  8*.  (National  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial  education.  Bulletin  no.  2) 
Conlahis  107  weU-tnnotated  tttlti  on  the  Tariovs  phases  of  hu^ 
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12.  Boden,  Oarl  and  othen.   A  bibliogr&pl^y  of  vocational  and  induBtrial  education 

and  vocational  guidance.  Educational  bi-monthly  (Pub.  by  Board  ol  educar 
tion,  city  of  Chicago)   7: 270-79,  February  1913. 

13.  Some  industrial  arts  books.   A.  L.  A.  publishing  board,  1909.   16  p. 

"These  books  have  been  of  popular  use  in  the  St  Joseph  (Mo.)  public  library  and  will  be  of 
valve  f  otlKrlAnriei."— Idtanry  >0Qnnl,  March,       p.  119. 

14.  United  States.   Butmu  of  education.   Bibliogn^hy  of  education  in  agricul- 

ture and  home  econemiet.  Wadiington,  Government  printing  office,  1912. 
62  p.   8«.   (Ju  BuUetin  no.  10, 1912) 

The  bibliography  of  home  economics  (p.  41-M)  b  divided  into  nine  parts  as  foUowi:  General; 
atomentary  schoob;  rural  schoob;  secondary  sdiools;  club  study;  ooUeges  and  universitiea; 
fwdgn  aooDlHes;  btbUogn^y;  periodlcab.  It  is  weD^umotated  and  Indexed.  The  School  of 
household  arts  of  Columbia  uniTenity,  Teachers  coUese,  published  in  1010  an  annotated  list  of 
bookirelatfag  tadoflMitfesciMice.  Sea  Teohnioal  edueatien  serte  A,  no.  8. 

m.  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

15.  Adams,  Thomas  S.  and  Bumner,  Helen  L.   Labor  problems.   New  York, 

Macmillan  company,  1905.   xv,  579  p.  8®. 

BibUom;»hy:  p.  15-16.  Indnstrial  education  is  treated  in  Chapter  XL  Author  notes  the 
decline  of  tbB  apprenticeship  system,  Its  causes,  and  present  status.  Also  dtseuases  the  provisions 
for  trade,  tanhnlcBi  and  art  sahools  and  the  pfoblems  involtad. 

16.  Addams,  Jane.  Democracy  and  social  ethics.   New  Yo^,  Kbtcmillan  company, 

1906.  281  p.  8«. 

Chapter  VI  (Educational  methods)  discusses  the  educational  needs  of  aa  hidnstrial  democracy. 
Notes  the  lUhire  of  the  present  sdiools  to  prepare  for  industrial  life.  Author  says  that  they  are 
largely  ruled  by  the  traditiona  of  olass  and  commanial  education. 

17.  Alexander,  Kagnus  W.  The  needs  of  industrial  education  from  the  standpoint 

of  the  manufacturer.  Social  education  quarteciy,  1:  196-201,  June  1907. 

18.  Andrews,  E.  Benjamin.   Industrial  education  in  a  prairie  state.   Social  edu- 

cation quarterly,  1: 156-74,  Jime  1907.  > 
▲ddnss,  Social  edocatlon  congress,  December  1, 1906. 

Abo  bk  Southern  educational  laview,  S:  137-^  December  1906-JanuBry  1907;  and  under  title 
Western  industrial  education.  In  School  Journal,  74:  11-13,  43,  January  5, 12,  1907. 
Describes  situation  in  Nebraska. 

19.  Aznett,  L.  D.   Educational  outlook  based  on  occupations.  Pedagogical  semi- 

nary, 12:  334-38,  September  1905. 
A  statistioal  study  based  iqxm  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1900. 

20.  Bacon^  Marj  Applewhite.   Industrial  education  in  the  South.  Harper's 

monthly  magazine,  107:  659-67,  October  1903.  illus. 

21.  Bailey,  Henry  Turner.   Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United 

States.  Washington,  Government  printiog  office.  1909.   184  p.  8''.   (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  education.   Bulletin  no.  6, 1909) 
References:  p.  182. 

Dtseuases  instruction  In  line  arts  and  In  the  appMoations  of  srt  to  handicraft  in  this  country. 
Mainly  statistical. 

22.  Balcomb,  Ernest  BlwelL   Encouraging  practical  education.  The  work  of  the 

National  committee  on  agricultural  education.  American  school  bosid  journal, 
43:  7,  ^,  July  1911. 
DoUiver-DaTlsbiU;  girls' Industrial  school  exhibits,  ate. 

iS.  Bamsjy  Bd^^ar  S.  laMiustrial  tndning  of  boys.  Ameooan  education,  13:  257- 
60,  February  1910. 

''Our  only  solution  of  the  probiMn  [of  ridttsd  labor]  is  to  turn  to  the  schools  and  Introduce  In 
them  thovottgh  practical  courses  leading  to  a  vocation,  courses  which  . .  .  will  lead  to  Industrial 
intelligenoe." 
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M.  BcaiMtty  CfharT—  A.  The  mftnual  arts:  To  what  exltnl  AM  they  be  influenced 
^  by  the  recent  moveaanait  iowmrd  industrial  education.  Jk  North  central  asBO- 

ciation  of  coli^ee  and  aecondary  schoob.   ProoeedingB,  1907.  Uibsna,  IllinoiB, 
Published  by  the  Association,  1907.   p.  38-49. 
,  DiflonaBiMk:  p.  fiO-64. 

Also  in  Manual  training  magasine,  8:  July  1007. 

"Our  public  schools  .  .  .  have  not  met  the  demands  of  industry  ...  so  that  there  is  now  a 
national  demand  for  skilled  workers  in  the  industries  and  there  is  no  adequate  means  of  supplying 
%h\^  demand." 

25.  Berry,  Thomas  W.  The  pedagogy  of  educational  handicraft.   London  [etc.] 

Blackie  <fc  son,  1909.   100  p.   plates.  12*. 
Bibliography:  p.  97-100. 

26.  Birge,  B.  A.  ^lould  industrial  and  literary  schools  be  combined  or  encouraged 

to  separate?  In  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
Proceedings  [1901]  Ann  Arbor,  Ann  Arbor  printing  company,  1901.   p.  51-^. 
Discussion:  p.  55-61. 

27.  Bishop,  E.  C.   Industrial  and  agricidtural  education.   In  Iowa  stale  teachers' 

association.   Proceedings,  1910.   p.  80-86. 

"  Give  the  child  an  through  his  course  the  right  kind,  quality,  and  quantity  of  industrial  train, 
ing  interwoTen  and  interdependent  upon  liis  language,  mathematics,  history,  selenoe,  and  home 
life.  .  .  .  The  seliool  shouM  serve  the  time,  the  plaoe,  and  the  people.  The  application  of  the 
■elMKd  must  vary  as  the  eondltiens,  the  needs,  and  the  desires  of  the  people  change." 

28.  Binel,  W.  B.  The  progress  of  industrial  education  in  colleges  ior  women  in  the 

Soulhem  states.  In  Southern  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings 
and  addresses,  1911.  p.  556-58. 

29.  Buxka,  Jesse  Dismukes.  Getting  our  bearings  on  industrial  education.  In 

National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings 
and  addresses,  1909.   p.  291-96. 

Also  in  Elementary  school  teacher,  0:  445^,  May  19Q0. 

"The  question  is  whether  human  beings  who  difler  widely  in  natlye  gifts  and  acquired  tenden- 
cies shall  be  forced  to  pursue  a  single  convenUonal  oourse  of  training,  or  have  the  privilege  of  ohooe- 
ing  a  course  that  will  equip  them  not  only  for  the  worthy  use  of  their  leisure,  but  for  the  intelligent 
parsoit  of  their  Tooatioos." 

80.  Burruss,  Julian  A.  The  industrial  factor  in  public  education  in  the  South.  In 
Southern  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1907. 
p.  244-57. 

Also  in  Southern  eduoatioBal  revlaw,  5:  169-75,  Ootober-Noreaber  1906. 

31.  Carlton,  Frank  Tracy.  Educatkm  and  industrial  evdutk>n.   New  York, 

The  Macmillau'  company,  1908.  xiv,  320  p.  12®.  (The  citizen's  library  of 
economics,  politics,  and  sociology,  ed.  by  R.  T.  Ely  .  .  .  ) 

"  A  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  problem  of  education  in  the  industrial  state  of  dyiUsation.  The 
point  of  Tiew  is  that  of  jnmgmatism.''— American  )oamal  of  sociology,  Noyember  1906,  p.  414. 

A  T^mmA  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  pid>lic  educatkm  to  promote  sodal  efficiency  and 
of  the  jwesent  tendendes. 

32.  Oarman,  George  N.   Co-operatkm  of  school  and  shop  in  piomoting  industrial 

efficiency.  School  review,  18:  108-14,  February  1910. 

33.  CasarteUi,  L.  O.   Industrial  education  in  Catholic  misrions.   In  Qreat  Britain. 

Board  of  education.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  14.  p. 
261-320. 

Discusses  work  done  in  various  parts  of  Alrtca,  India,  Ceylon,  North  Borneo,  and  America. 

34.  Chamberlain,  Arthur  Henry.   Standards  in  education,  with  some  consideration 

of  their  relation  to  industrial  training.  New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  Ajnerican 
book  company  [•1908]  365  p. 

Bibliography:  p.  9»-101. 

Industrial  training:  Its  aim  and  scope,  p.  68-lQL 
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35.  Ohaplaliiy  Alezaadzla.  Manual  and  induBtrial  instructkm  in  the  poUic  adiool. 

Virginia  joomal  of  education,  5:  256-^,  March  1912. 

nie  Mttlior  point!  oiUtliftt  maiiiial  and  Indaiti^ 
tional,  eoopomic,  and  aooial  nmeHtty. 

36.  Commons,  John  B.  Conatnictive  inveetigatioQ  and  the  Induatrial  commiarion 

of  Wiaconain.   Survey,  29  :  44(M8,  January  4, 1913. 

A  survey  of  tho  aetirities  of  the  Commiiwion  in  Yazioiie  aooial  flelda.  Indoatilal  and  Tooadooal 
education  oonddered.  The  Deeember  21, 1913,  number  of  the  Surrey  contains  a  tabulated  stata* 
ment  of  the  dassUled  duties  of  the  Commiiwion. 

37.  Oook,  Oeorge  B.  The  agricultund  and  industrial  educational  movement  in  the 

South.   /nCk)nference  for  education  in  the  South.   Proceedinga,  1909.  p.  69-84. 

38.  Oook,  W.  A.  Vocational  training  for  the  Indians.   Vocational  education,  2  : 

289-98,  March  1913. 

39.  Cooke,  Moxrla  L.  Academic  and  industrial  efficiency;  a  report  to  the  Carnegie 

foimdation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.  New  York  [1910]  134  p.  8*. 
(Gamegie  foundation.   Bulletin  no.  5) 

40.  Crane,  Biehard  T.  The  futility  of  technical,  industrial,  vocational,  and  con- 

tinuation schools.   Chicago,  1911.   13  p.  8^. 

states  that  the  imm<m«fl  prosperity  of  the  United  States  "has  been  accomplished  without  any  of 
the  Qennan  ideas  refsidlng  the  class  of  schools  above  mentioned."  Qaims  that  Oecmany'i  Indus- 
trial advancement  is  "due  simply  to  its  freedom  lirom  trade  unions  and  to  the  low  waces  whkik 
prevail  there,  and  is  not  the  result  of  tanhnical  schools,  trade  schools,  or  any  other  kind  of  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  Oermany  simply  has  been  oopylnc  England,  even  in  such  lines  as  chemistry,  the 
jiroduotion  of  coloring  dyes  and  enameling."  Bays  that  England  has  attained  its  hi|^  posltioa 
in  the  industrial  world,  "without  anything  in  the  way  of  continuation,  ▼ocational,  industrial  or 

♦jM^hriin^l  tohOOlS." 

41.  Crnikahank,  Lewia  W.  Manual  training  and  industrial  education  in  Pennsyl- 

vania. Manual  training  magazine,  12:  440-45,  June  1911. 

Chronological  table  showing  sequenoaln  Pennsylvania's  school  industrial  work,  p.  441-42. 

"This  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  dUBoult  state  in  the  Union  in  which  to  educate  thepeopla 
to  the  Talue  of  hand  training  in  their  schools." 

42.  Cubberley,  EUwood  P.   Does  the  present  trend  toward  vocational  education 

threaten  liberal  culture?  School  review,  19:  454-65,  September  1911. 

Contends  that  the  common  niandesfa«s  "an  education  for  his  children  which  shall  be  vocational 
and  liberal  in  the  same  sense  that  the  old  classical  training  was  and  still  is  vocational  and  liberal 
for  the  few."  Shows  how  the  secondary  school  can  realise  the  new  ideal  in  education. 

43.  Cnahman,  L.  S.  Governmental  co-operation  in  industrial  educatkm.  Ele- 

mentary school  teacher,  8  :  603-7,  June  1908. 

44.  Davenport,  Eugene.   Education  for  efficiency;  a  discussion  of  certain  phases 

of  the  problem  of  universal  education  with  special  reference  to  academic 
ideals  and  methods.   Boston,  D.  G.  Heath  &  co.,  1909.   v,  184  p.  12^ 

CoNTKiras.— Introduction,  p.  1-7.  L  Education  for  efficiency,  p.  11-30.  2.  Industrial  edooatioii 
with  qMdal  reference  to  the  high  school,  p.  87-50.  8.  Industrial  education  a  phaee  of  the  problem 
of  universal  education,  p.  60-77.  4.  The  educative  value  of  labor,  p.  78-80.  6.  The  culture  aim  in 
education,  p.  00-00.  6.  Unity  in  education,  p.  100-21.  7.  Agriculture  In  the  high  scfaooto,p.  184^ 
8.  Agriculture  in  the  dementary  school,  p.  180-48.  0.  Agriculture  in  the  normal  schools,  p.  144- 
4ft.  10.  The  development  of  American  agriculture,  etc,  p.  147-84. 

In  the  introdootton  the  author  lays  down  certain  Itmdanwntals  wlddi  he  saya  "■rost  soon  be 
dearly  recognised  and  brought  into  and  made  a  part  of  our  eduoatiooal  Ideals,  polieies,  and 
methods."  If  we  are  to  have  unlTersal  education,  it  must  contain  a  large  eiemant  of  the  vooationaL 
He  writes:  "We  must  agree  that  in  a  ifstm  wdMnal  eiueathm  As  beti  raultt  wlU  slusfs 
fottow  when  as  many  mt^jeeU  at  pottiblt  mad  as  mamtif  vooetlont  as  flMy  ht  art  tantkt  to§ttktr  in  As 
saais  sdkool,  wnier  tkt  tiune  wnnnftMeni,  and  to  As  satas  bodf  <^  wtn" 

Declares  it  to  be  a  blunder  to  tranaport  the  European  trade  sdiool  and  transplant  it  into  tha 
soaof  Amerioa^ 
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15.   Industrial  education  a  phase  of  the  problem  of  univereal  education.  In 

National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Joujmal  of  proceedings 
and  addresses,  1909.  p.  277-88. 

AdTOoates  comWnlnf  the  Toofttional  and  the  nonTOcatUmal  in  the  high  aebodls.  SajK  "If 
membera  of  the  leyenl  Tocatiooe  are  to  be  educated  separately  the  edocatlon  win  not  only  be 
liopeieMlj  narraw  and  naedlenly  expensive,  but,  what  is  even  worse,  our  people  will  be  educated 
in  groups  separately,  wtthoot  knowledge  of  or  sympathy  wltheaeh  other,  produdng  astratiiloation 
of  our  people  that  ia  not  only  detrimental  to  society  but  dangerous  if  not  firtal  to  damocratio 
institutions." 

46.  Dean,  Arthur  D.   Industrial  education  and  a  state  policy;  an  address  before 

the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  educatiim,  Milwaukee, 
December  3, 1908  .  .  .  Albany,  New  York  (State)  Education  department,  1910. 
16  p.  8«. 

47.   The  woiker  and  the  state,  a  study  of  education  for  industrial  workers; 

with  an  introduction  by  Andrew  S.  DrB|>er,  commissioner  of  education  of  the 
state  of  New  York.   New  York,  The  Gentuiy  co.,  1910.   xix,  356  p.  12*. 

BibUogr^thy:  p.  345-65. 

One  of  the  most  useAil  books  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of  industrial  education.  Describes 
the  movament  for  vocational  instruction  as  a  popular  one,  as  evolution  and  not  revolution.  Treats 
of  the  eduoatkmal  signlftflance  of  modem  industry;  trade  schools  at  sixteen;  trade  unions  and 
trade  schools;  schools  in  the  factory;  siq»plemental  education  in  its  relation  to  industry,  etc 

In  disoisring  the  public  and  private  control  of  trade  schools,  the  author  says:  "Undoubtedly 
if  the  trade  school  movement  in  America  is  to  make  appreciable  headway  it  must  have  the  sym- 
pathy and  aid  of  labor  organlraflons  This  is  perh^  the  strongest  reason  for  urging  that  these 
schools  become  a  part  of  the  pubUo  sdiod  system."  Industrial  education  "to  command  respect 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  real  artisans  and  not  theorists  who  are  indifferent  mechanics." 

48.  Dennis,  J.  S.  The  development  of  industrial  training  through  miasiona.   In  h%$ 

Ghrietian  misnons  and  social  progress.  New  York,  Revell,  1906.  v.  3.  p. 
96-127. 

Missionary  work  in  this  field  all  over  the  world  briefly  narrated. 

49.  Dewey,  John.  Culture  and  industry  in  education.   In  Eastern  art  teachers' 

association  and  Eastern  manual  training  association.  Proceedings  of  the  Joint 
convention,  1906.  [Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  Kinmonth  art  pie«]  [*1906] 
p.  21-30. 

Also  in  Bdooatiooal  M-monthly,  1:       October  1908. 

50.  Donnelly,  Samuel  B.  The  problem  of  industrial  education  in  large  cities. 

Schoolmasters'  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.   Monthly  report,  15 : 58-63, 
March  and  April  1908. 
Discussion:  p.  64-M. 

61.  Draper,  Andrew  S.  The  adaptation  of  the  schools  to  industry  and  efficiency. 
Albany,  N.  Y.  [1908]   19  p.  8*.   (New  York  (State)  Education  department) 

Bead  before  the  National  education  association  of  the  United  States,  June  29, 1008. 

The  author  contends  that  the  new  industrial  schools  "can  not  displace,  nor  half  displace,  the 
common  elementary  school.  They  wttl  have  to  follow  and  supplement  it  .  .  .  They  ought  to 
be  wholly  apart  from  manual  training  schools.  They  are  not  to  train  mechanical  or  electrical 
engineers....  Thqf  ^re  to  trntnwwkmen  to  do  better  toork  that  (hqfmaif  torn 

52.   The  essential  groundwork  of  industrial  training.   In  New  York  (State) 

Education  department.  Addressesand  papers  by  Andrew  S.  Draper  .  .  .  1909- 
1910.  Albany,  N.Y.   p.  85-100. 

58.  —  Our  children,  our  schools,  and  our  industries.   In  New  York  state 

teachers'  association.   Proceedings,  1907.  Albany,  University  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  1908.   p.  32-78.   (Education  department   Bulletin  no.  424,  May 
1908) 
Reprinted. 

A  strong  showing  of  the  utter  inadeipiaoy  of  Amsrloan  fsdlitles  for  trade  and  industrial  eduoa- 
tion,  as  compared  especially  with  Germany. 
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54.  Dtmeaa,  B.  K.  Tonponry  indrntriftl  feilowsiiipfl  at  Kansas  Unhroraity.  N<x11i 
American  review,  185:  54-62,  May  1907. 


55.  Toosy  Charles  S.   Industrial  education  and  manual  training.   In  Reading,  Pa. 

Board  of  education.   Bi-ennial  report,  1907-1909.   p.  514-^.  iilus. 
Detailed  informaUon  from  (m«  hundred  oUtos,  p.  &2{kM. 

56.  Forbes,  Qeoxge  M.   Organization  and  administration  of  industrial  schocda. 

American  school  board  journal,  46:  11-13,  50^1,  January  1913. 

Tlw  nbjeot  is  dealt  with  In  the  ootKrete,  i.  e.,  by  JbUowing  an  actual  mpmlmm  oomtef  ioor 
yearain  thcctty  of  RodMrtar,  N.  Y.,  to  thetetrodnctton  of  tndoilrialadooatkn. 

See  also  Vocational  edneation,  2:  S7a-88,  Ifarah  1013. 

57.  Qibson,  Oarleton  B.  The  need  of  industrial  education  in  the  South.   In  Con- 

ference for  education  in  the  South.   Proceedings,  1912.  p.  70-81. 

58.   Tedinical  education  for  the  South.  In  Southern  oommerdal  congress. 

Proceedings,  third  annual  convention,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  liarch  1911.  p.  36^-83. 

59.  Oreat  Britain.  Bduoation  department.   Education  and  industry  in  the 

United  States,  by  H.  T.  Mark.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  2, 
part  2.   London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswood,  1902.   p.  101-228.  F^. 

Treats  of  manual  and  Industrial  tralnfaig  In  the  public  elementary  sehoote;  industrial  training  in 
ordinary  high  schools,  manual-training  high  sdiools,  and  commercial  sdiools;  industrial  and  oom- 
merdal instruotloD  in  oollegee  and  unlrenitSes;  trade  schools;  truant  and  reform  iobooii. 

Ohres  the  testimony  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  before  the  Industrial  eommission,  January  IflW,  regard- 
ing education  from  the  yfewpoint  of  industry. 

60.  Gregory,  Benjamin  O.   Better  schools  .  .  .  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 

pany, 1912.   xi,  283p.  12«. 

Chapter  V  deals  with  manual  training;  chapter  VI  with  industrial  education.  Author  nakas 
the  following  ''broad  and  simple  dasstfloation  of  the  ends  of  education:  (1)  Those  which  relate  to 
maUng  the  child  self^ipporting,  and  (2)  those  whkh  look  to  his  culture,  happiness,  power,  and 
efaaraoter."  Advocates  vocational  eduoatkm.  Qpotee  Item  a  number  of  prominent  wrUm  (o 
show  the  value  of  industrial  training. 

61.  Hailmann,  IK^Uiam  K.  Gennan  views  of  American  education,  with  particular 

reference  to  industrial  development.  Collated  from  thn  reports  the  Royal 
Prussian  industrial  commission  of  1904.  2d  ed.  Washington,  Qovemmoit 
printhig  office,  1907.  55  p.  8"*.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bidletin  no.  2, 
1906) 

Synopsis  of  the  report  made  by  German  specialists  who  visited  the  United  States  in  1901  Gom- 
parisons  with  German  schools  given. 

See  Reiseberidite  liber  Nord-Amerlka  entattet  von  Kommissaian  dee  kteigUchen  preosslsclfteB 
mlBiatenfQrhandel  uadgewerbe.  Berlin.  190S. 

62.  Han,  O.  Stanley.   Industrial  education.   In  kis  Educational  problems,   vol.  1. 

New  York  and  London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1911.  p.  540-710. 

*'Next  to  moral  education  .  .  .  industrial  training  is  by  general  consent  the  greatest  and  most 
urgent  problem  oon(h>nting  the  American  people." 

An  interesting  study  written  in  the  author's  characteristic  style.  tHscnsses  the  present  tragic 
wastage  of  pubescents;  a  proposed  substitute  for  manual  traintaig;  vocat tonal  and  trade  schools, 
etc  Running  bfbliographleal  referenees. 

63.  Hamilton,  SamaeL  Plea  for  industrial  education.  In  Pennsylvania  state 

educational  association.   Department  of  city  and  borough  superintmidentB. 
Proceedings,  1910.  p.  31-40. 
Historical:  p.  38-88. 

Abo  in  Pennsylvania  school  journal,  58 :  601-10,  ICay  1910. 

64.  Hammel,  William  Ohaxlee  Adam.   Industrial  education  in  the  public  schoola. 

In  North  Carolina  association  of  city  public  school  superintendoits  and  prin- 
cipals. Proceedings  and  addresBes,  1900.  Releigli,  Edwaidi  A  BougjhtoD 
printing  co.,  1909.  p.  39^. 
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65.  HaMj,  JamM  Parton.  The  National  Bociety  lor  the  promotioB  of  isduitrial 

education.  Manual  tzaining  magazine,  11:  27-35,  October  1909. 
A  brief  review  of  the  eotivlties  of  the  Natkmal  society. 

66.  Hanna,  Paul  Henrj.   Beginnings  in  indiutrial  education,  and  other  edu- 

cational discussions.   Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  BiiflUn  company, 
1908.   ix,  199.  p.  12^ 
Partly  reprinted  from  various  periodicals. 

CoNTiNis-— Industrial  edocation.— Industrial  educatioo,  under  state  auspices,  in  Massachu- 
setts.—What  kind  of  indostrial  school  is  needed  r~-Indnstrial  education  and  social  progress.— 
The  industrial  oootinoation  schools  of  Munich.— Professfcmal  preparation  of  high  school  teachers.— 
School  instruct  km  in  religion.— The  country  schoolmaster  in  Bavaria. 

"The  author's  presentation  is  strong  and  deserves  a  wide  readtag."— Manual  tralniBg  magaatne, 
December  1908,  p.  188. 

67.   Industrial  education  in  MassachuaettB.  In  New  Yoitk  (Stale)  Univer- 
sity convocation.  Proceedings,  1907.  Albany,  Univenity  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  1908.  p.  137-55.  (Education  department  Bulletin,  no.  422,  March  1908) 

Discussion:  p.  166-60. 

68.  Harvey,  Lorenao  Dow.  Hie  need,  scope,  and  diaiacter  of  industrial  educa- 

tion in  the  public  school  system.  In  National  education  association  of  the 
United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1909.  p.  49-70. 

Discusses  the  demand  for  industrial  edocatkm.  Author  contends  that  manual  tralnlBg  may  be 
80  organised  as  to  have  a  distinct  vahia  lor  Indmtriil  eAelnoy  tHthoat  km  of  enttnral  vahie. 
Shows  tl»  baaia  for  reorganiiatinn  of  maimal  training  courses  for  industrial  ends. 

69.  Industrial  education.  General  outiine.   In  A  cyclopedia  of  education,  ed.  by 

Paul  Momoe  ...  v.  3.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  ccnnpany,  1912.  p. 
425-44. 

A  condensed  bntexeeUeot  review  of  the  whole  field  of  hidustrial  education  hi  the  UnUed  States, 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  Bibliographical  references  only  to  the  most  impertant  and 
accessible  titles  given,  p.  4l»-44. 

70.  Industrial  education.   School  review,  15  :  375-99,  May  1907. 

Symposhmi  by  C.  H.  Thurber,  H.  7.  Skefflngton,  and  a  W.  Hubbard  at  Harvard  teachers' 
association.  Seooxid  pegwr  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  trade>unlon  and  workhigman.  Third 
paper  outlines  effective  industrial  schools  for  a  small  footory  community. 

71.  Industrial  education:  Studies  by  F.  H.  Sykes  .  .  .  F.  G.  Bonser  .  .  .  H.  C. 

Brandon  .  .  .  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  univemity,  1911. 
61  p.  8*. 

CoNTXirrs.— Industrial  arts  education  and  industrial  training  [by]  F.  H.  Sykes.— Hediflcatlons 
within  public  or  general  school  programs  to  meet  industrial  needs  [byl  F.  O.  Bonser.— The  cost 
of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States;  a  study  of  60  typical  schools  [by]  H.  C.  Brandon. 

72.  Johnaton,  Oharlea  Hughea.  The  social  significance  of  various  movements  for 

industrial  education.   Educational  review,  37:  160-80,  February  1909. 

A  review  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education,  based  chiefly  on  Continuation  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  ed.  by  M.  B .  Sadler,  and  the  writings  of  various  American  speciaUsts.  Author 
says:  "The  opinion  of  many  is  that  to  protect  industrial  training  fkom  extreme  measures,  the 
saftet  way  is  not  to  house  it  in  independent  school  planta,  bat  have  It  efganloally  afBUated  with  the 
present  system.'' 

78.  Johnaton,  (George  M.   Industrial  opportunities  of  our  schools.   Ohio  teacher, 
32  :  453-66,  May  1912. 
Deals  particularly  with  the  situation  in  Cincinnati,  O. 

74.  Kehew,  M.  M.,  ed.  The  movement  for  industrial  education.  CSiarities  and 
The  commons,  19:  803-^,  October  5, 1907. 

A  survey  of  present  opportunities  and  Immediate  and  ftiture  needs  in  the  vocational  training 
of  American  boys  and  girls. 

OoMTKNm— H.  8.  Prltobelt— A  national  society  for  .  the  pvometloii  of  industrial  education. 
8.  M.  Kingsbury— What  is  ahead  for  the  untrained  child  fai  hidostryr  Ba^  Albertson— Decay 
of  apprenticeship.  P.  H.  Hanus— Industrial  education  in  Massachusetts.  C.  F.  Warner— Indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  sdkools.  0.  R.  RIoharda— Private  trade  schools  far  boys.  M.  S.  Wod- 
num— Private  trade  sdiools  for  girls.  F.  M.  Marshall— The  public  school  and  the  girl  wage- 
earner.  R.  A.  Woods— Industrial  education  fh>m  the  social  worker's  standpoint.  A.  O.  Book- 
waiter— Continuation  work. 
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75.  Keifh,  John  A.  H.  Industrial  education  for  Wisconsin  boys  and  giils.  Wk> 

consin  journal  of  education,  44:  65-69,  March  1912. 

76.  XezBoheDateiner,  Oeorg.  The  school  of  the  future  a  school  of  manual  wwk. 

Tr.  by  T.  G.  Horsfall.   School  and  home  education,  31:  278-^,  March  1912. 

Address  gfreo  to  Swiss  imchm  at  Zurioh.  The  writer  beUeres  "thmt  olianoter  can  nst  be 
developed  by  teaching  in  words  alone,  but  that  training  in  the  aetoal  doing  of  things  nrattaooom- 
pany  knowledge  getting." 

77.  Kingsbury,  Susan  M.  What  is  ahead  for  the  untrained  child  in  industryT 

Charities  and  The  commons,  19  :  808-13,  October  5,  1907. 

Data  based  on  an  investigation  for  the  Massaohnsatts  commission  on  indoftrial  and  terhninJ 
education,  1906.  lUustrated  by  interesting  graphio  statistSos. 

78.  Kreuspointner,  PauL  Constructive   industrial   education.  American  ma- 

chinist, 33  :  348-44,  August  25, 1910. 

By  the  chairman  of  Industrial  educatloQ  committee,  Amerioaa  foandrymen's  association. 

79.   Industrial  education.  Educational  foundations,  23:  400-8,  62^-^ 

March  and  June  1912. 

Gives  the  aims  of  industrial  edocatfcm  and  the  nature  of  the  snh|ao(B  to  be  taught.  Deals  also 
with  the  oontinuatioo,  trade,  and  evening  schools. 

80.   Industrial  education.  Journal  of  education  (Boston)  74:  594-95,  Decem- 
ber 7, 1911. 

Adverse  to  the  purely  commerwlsl  aspeet  of  the  subject 

81.  Lane,  Winthrop  D.   Broadening  industrial  education.   Survey,  29:  321-23, 

December  14, 1912. 

Treats  of  the  dUbrent  types  of  industrka  edooatioo.  Says:  "Dtatinction  should  be  mads 
between  what  are  called  prerocational  and  vocational  instruction.  One  of  the  proposed  meaos 
of  securing  greater  harmony  between  the  public  school  system  and  the  actual  environment  of  Ufs 
is  the  making  over  of  the  dementary  curriculum  to  include,  side  by  side  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  training  in  manual  dexterity,  in  the  purposes  and  use  of  tods,  and  perhi^  in  soma 
of  the  elementary  processes  which  may  be  found  to  underlie  modem  trades." 

Discusses  also  the  work  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  society  for  the  promotioo  of 
industrial  education. 

82.   Education  and  work:  a  twilight  zone.   Survey,  29:  225-28,  November 

23, 1912. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  second  National  oonlBreoce  on  vocational  guidance.  New  YorK  Gtty, 
October  1012. 

83.  Lang,  Oasian  H.  The  educational  outlook.   Forum,  38:  106-15,  July-Septem- 

ber 1906. 

Treats  of  the  relatkn  of  the  public  school  system  to  industrial  education. 

84.  Lautner,  John  B.   State  industrial  education  in  Massachusetts.  Western 

journal  of  education  (Ypsilanti)  3:  97-118,  March  1910. 
Course  of  study:  p.  112>13. 

85.  Leavitt,  Frank  Mitchell.  Some  examples  of  industrial  education.  Boetcm, 

New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1912]  330  p.  12*. 

Coirrxirra.— 1.  Significance  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education.  2.  Manual  training  and 
industrial  education.  8.  The  demand— an  analysis.  4.  The  demand  of  organised  labor.  A.  Tha 
demand  of  educators.  0.  The  demand  of  social  workers.  7.  Tha  revision  of  educatiooal  ftdeoli 
involved  in  the  movement  for  faidustrial  training.  8.  A  plan  for  immad late  reorganisation.  9.  Ex- 
amples of  more  fundamental  reorganisation.  10.  Prevocational  work  in  grades  6-%.  11.  Tha  intar- 
mediate  or  8q[>arate  industrial  school.  12.  Vocational  high  schools.  18.  The  trade  school.  14.  Part- 
time  cooperative  schools.  15.  The  oonthmation  schooL  10.  Vocational  guidanoa.  17.  State  legi^ 
ktioD.  18.  Concerning  agricultural  education. 

Chapter  8  presents  a  plan  for  meeting  "the  immediate  needs  of  the  present  generation  of  school 
diildren  without  modifying*  ^  any  radteal  way,  the  prevailing  systems  of  school  organisatton." 

86.   Some  sociological  phases  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education. 

American  journal  of  sociology,  18:  352-60,  November  1912. 

Bmphasixes  the  lEMSt  that  the  industrial  education  movement  is  bound  to  have  a  prdound 
eflsct  on  the  whole  system  of  popular  education.  Discusses  vocational  education  in  all  its  phassa. 
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87.  Lee,  Joseph.  The  boy  who  goes  to  work.  Educatumal  review,  38:  32&-43, 

November  1909. 

The  child  thoald  not  bt  permitttd  to  go  Into  my  oooop»tian  "that  does  not  Inohide  ednoetiao 
toward  hiB  ultimate  effletaooy." 

88.  Lindsaj,  Samuel  IfoOime.  New  duties  and  opportunities  for  the  public  schools. 

Social  education  quarterly,  1:  79-92,  March  1907. 
Industrial  edooatkn  and  difld  labor. 

89.  MoAndreWy  WHUam.  Industrial  education  from  a  public  school  man's  point  of 

view.  Educational  review,  35:  109-28,  February  1908^ 
Aigoes  for  Introdnotkm  of  Indmtrial  edooatkm  into  the  imbllo  school  system. 

90.  McDaaiel,  O.  H.  The  Hammond  plan.  What  one  city  is  trying  to  do.  Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  45:  13-14,  December  1912. 

Shows  what  has  been  accompHihed  in  adopting  the  school  work  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  pnbUe 
schools  to  the  Industrial  needs  of  the  community. 

91.  MoOahey,  O.  B.  The  young  American  workman  as  seen  by  a  shop  superin- 

tend^t.  Engineering  magazine,  35  :  384-86,  June  1908. 
Recommends  trade  schools  as  a  remedy  for  defective  home  and  onion  tratailng. 

92.  Maasaohnsetts.  Board  of  eduoation.   Independent  industrial  schools.  In 

iu  Annual  report,  January  1910.  p.  137-53. 
Sehooto  by  name.  Conditions  in  16  cities  and  towns. 

93.  Matheeon,  K.  O.  Some  thoughts  concerning  the  effect  of  technical  education 

upon  the  prosperity  of  the  South.  In  Georgia  educational  association.  Pro- 
ceedings and  addresses,  1910.  Maccm,  Georgia,  Anderson  printing  co.,  1910. 
p.  59-69. 

**Onrexhaastlessreeouroes  can  never  be  folly  developed  untfl  the  best  technical,  industrial,  and 
agrlDoltoral  edooatlon  possible  is  pot  within  the  reach  of  every  Southern  boy  and  girL" 

94.  Ides,  H.  B.   Work  and  citizenship.  The  Wisconsin  experiment  in  industrial 

education.   Survey,  29:  682-^,  February  15, 1913. 

"By  the  Wisconsin  law  the  local  industrial  sehooto  are  In  the  control  of  a  committee  consisting 
of  two  employers,  two  employees,  and  the  city  superintendent.  This  union  of  the  social  forces 
most  Interested  becomes  a  new  social  leaven  and  is  directly  responsible  for  splendid  results.  It 
can  not  be  said  which  Is  happiest  and  most  devoted  to  the  work,  the  employees,  the  parents,  the 
employers,  the  school  teachers,  or  the  pupito." 

Describes  conditions  in  other  states. 

For  a  reply  to  this  see  Dewey,  John.  Industrial  education  and  democracy.  Survey,  30: 87C^-71, 
808,  March  22, 1013. 

95.  Killer  Lealie  W.  The  claims  of  industrial  art,  considered  with  reference  to 

certain  prevalent  tendencies  in  education  .  .  .   Boston,  School  of  printing, 
North-end  union,  1908.   15  p.  12*. 
Address  before  the  Philobiblon  dub  of  Phfladdphia,  February  27,  lOOS. 

96.  Miinsterberg,  Hugo.  Psychology  and  industrial  efficiency.   Boston  and 

New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1913.   321  p.  8*. 

Shows  the  value  ol  psychological  tnts.  But  notwithstanding  the  value  of  laboratory  methods 
for  determintng  industrial  efRdency,  the  writer  thinks  that  vocational  guidance.  If  it  shall  ever  be  a 
doeed  and  perfected  system,  will  yet  demand  the  supplementary  services  of  the  labor  investigator 
the  ssnitary  expert,  etc  This  book  is  well  reviewed  In  the  Survey,  80: 06-06,  Aprfl  10, 1013. 

97.  Munroe,  James  P.   New  demands  in  education.   New  York,  Doubleday,  Page 

and  CO.,  1912.   312  p.  8«. 

Contains  chapters  on  industrial  education,  vocational  training,  and  manual  training.  Author 
does  not  consider  it  the  function  of  the  public  school  to  impart  strictly  trade  processes,  but  to 
develop  good  morals,  good  health,  power  of  ooooentration,  manual  power,  and  command  of  the 
tools  of  commnnkation.  He  advocates  trade  schools. 

98.  MuMelman,  H.  T.  The  work  of  the  College  of  industrial  arts.   Texas  school 

magaaine,  15:  7-9,  December  1912. 
Describes  what  is  befaig  done  at  the  College  of  faidostrial  arts  at  Denton,  TeiM. 

99.  Nearingr,  Soott.  Social  adjustment.   New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 

1911.   xvi,  377  p.  12*». 
Discusses,  among  other  social  questions,  the  educational  remedies  for  maladjustment 
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100.   Industrial  education.   In  kU  Biennial  report,  1900-1911  {Lincoln,  1911] 

p.  113-313.  iUus. 

CooditJons  in  Nebraska. 

101.  Ogden,  Robert  O.   Industrial  education  from  a  la3finan'B  point  of  view.  In 

New  York  (State)  University  convocation,  1905.   Albany,  New  York  (State) 
Education  department,  1906.   p.  51-5S.   (Department  bulletin  no.  3) 
A  plM  fDf  a  broader  and  more  scientific  approach  to  the  probtani. 

102.  Ozr,  Fred  J.   Manual  arts  in  rural  acboola.   In  Southern  educational  aaBOci*- 

tion.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee,  1906.   p.  17^7. 
Also  in  Sootbem  ednoattoDal  review,  8:  883-02,  April-May  lOOS. 

108.  Owem,  C.  J.   Secondary  industrial  education  in  Alabama.       AliAm^^  edu- 
cational association.   Olficial  proceedings,  1909.   p.  138-46. 
A  oomaofstody  baaed  on  an  elementary  oomae  of  aeven  sradaa,  p.  141-48. 

104.  Paddelford,  Fred  L.   Short  addresses  on  Industrial  training.  The  American 

boy  (Handle  with  care);  Thanksgiving;  Industry  the  golden  pass  key.  Golden, 
Colorado  [The  Industrial  school  press,  1909]   [72]  p.  24"*. 

105.  Page,  Walter  H.   The  unfulfilled  ambition  of  the  South.   In  Conference  for 

education  in  the  South.  Proceedings,  1904.  New  York,  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee cm  publication,  1904.   p.  98-110. 

106.  Peraoni  Harlow  Stafford.   Industrial  education;  a  system  of  training  for  men 

entering  upon  trade  and  commerce.  Boston  &  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  conqpany,  1907.   86  p.   8^.   (Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  prize  essays) 

Deals  with  the  training  required  by  young  men  who  would  lit  themselves  for  the  higher  pceltkma 
in  Industry  or  oommeroe,  and  the  need  of  providing  such  training  in  the  United  States.  The 
need  is  now  generally  admitted.  The  aothor's  opinion  clearly  Is  that  while  oommtteial  tiainiii« 
should  be  offered  in  high  schools,  eollegiate  oonrses,  and  proiessioDal  departments,  the  ideal  oon- 
ditions  can  he  foond  only  in  distinetly  profsssiooal  instmctloa,  open  9Mj  to  Hiose  who  have 
already  completed  a  liberal  education.  The  question  here  raised  is  a  large  one,  about  which,  aa 
is  well  known,  there  is  serious  dilTerence  of  opinion. 

''It  sets  forth  briefly  the  economic  conditions  which  hold  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurttembeig, 
the  natoral  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  system  of  transportation.  It  then  traces  the  devel- 
opment in  this  envfat>nment  of  the  system  of  hidustrial  schools  and  the  service  which  they  resMkr 
in  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  the  State." 

It  also  hidudes  a  brief  description  of  other  industrial  and  commercial  sdioids  of  the  Ungdom, 
and  an  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  Wurttemberg  central  bureaa  for  industry  and  oommeroa. 

107.  Pritchett,  Henry  B.  The  place  of  industrial  and  technical  training  in  popular 

education.   Educational  review,  23:  281-303,  Mardi  1902. 

Disensaes  the  growth  of  the  higher  technical  education;  demand  for  industrial  tnlning  in  ele- 
mentary education;  opportunities  offered  in  Beaton;  solution  of  the  problem  In  Berlin. 

108.  Prosaer,  Charles  A.   Facilities  for  industrial  educati^Hi.  Am^can  school 

board  journal,  45:  11-12,  58,  September  1912. 

"The  above  address  was  delivered  before  the  Departoient  of  school  administration  during  the 
recent  meethig  of  the  National  education  association.  It  Is  remarkable  in  that  it  embodies  a 
wealth  of  practical  suggestions.  Heretofore  conjecture  has  been  the  order  of  the  day."— Editor^ 
note. 

109.    Facilities  for  industrial  education.   Vocational  education,  2:  189-^03, 

January  1913. 

«0f  immediate  practical  value  to  oomnMttees  and  boards  of  ednoathm  oonsiderhig  the  prob- 
lems of  ways  and  means." 

110.  Bicharda,  Charlea  B.   Industrial  training;  a  report  on  conditioiifl  in  New 

York  State.   Albany,  State  department  of  labor,  1909.   394  p.  S"".  (New 
York.   Bureau  of  labor  statistics.   26th  annual  report  for  1908,  Part  1) 
BIbUogiaphy:  p.  857-04. 

CoimDTTs.— General  summary.—Condttions  of  entranoa  and  advaaoemsot  in  ladlvidaal  indaa- 
tries.— Attitude  of  labor  unions  toward  industrial  aad  tnda  achoola.— Commenta  by  employefs 
oo  industrial  trataiing.— Rules  and  agreements  of  labor  unions  hi  ngard  to  apprentloea  and  he^ 
ers.— Laws  of  Mew  York  State  relathig  to  child  labor,  compulsory  education,  apprenticeship,  and 
industrial  education.— Institutions  ofEering  ooorses  in  hidustrial  trahiing  hi  New  York  State. 
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111^   The  problem  of  industrial  education.   Manual  training  magasine,  8: 

125-32,  April  1907. 

Brief  analysis  of  the  economic,  social,  and  educational  aspects  of  the  problem,  with  a  statement 
of  the  functions  and  limitations  of  the  Tarious  existing  agencies  for  industrial  training. 

112.    ProgresB  in  industrial  education  during  the  year  191(X-11.   In  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  education.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1911.  v.  1, 
Washington,  Government  printing  oflSce,  1912.    p.  299-311. 

Reviews  legislation  for  the  year  1910-11,  and  discusses  recently  developed  tendencies 

113.  Bobinson,  James  Harvey.   The  significance  of  history  in  industrial  educa- 

tion.  Educational  bi-monthly,  4:  376-89,  June  1910. 

"Read  before  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  the  larger  cities  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
education  association  at  Indianapolis,  March  2, 1910.'' 

114.  Bobinson,  Theodore  W.   The  need  of  industrial  education  in  our  public 

schools.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal 
of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910.   p.  369-73. 

115.  Bogers,  Howard  J.   The  relation  of  education  to  industrial  and  commercial 

development.    Educational  review,  23:  490-502. 

Discusses  national  development  in  material  progress;  the  struggle  for  commercial  and  industrial 
supremacy,  etc.  Our  system  of  public  education.  Contrasts  American  with  foreign  conditions 
in  regard  to  the  working  classes. 

116.  Boutten,  William  W.    Industrial  education  in  our  common  schools.   In  Ala- 

bama educational  association.    Proceedings,  1911.   p.  83-87. 

117.  Bussell,  James  Earl.    Discussion  on  how  to  fit  industrial  training  into  our 

course  of  study.  In  New  York  (State)  University  convocation,  1906.  Albany, 
New  York  (State)  Education  department,  1906.  p.  59-67  (Department  bul- 
letin no.  3) 

118.    The  point  of  view  in  industrial  education.   In  New  York  state  teachers' 

association.  Proceedings,  1909.  Albany,  University  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
1910.   p.  8-19.  (Education  department.    Bulletin  no.  483,  November  15, 1910) 

119.    The  school  and  industrial  life.    Educational  review,  38:  433-50,  Decem- 
ber 1909. 

A  plea  for  industrial  training.  Boards  it  as  ''essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  democracy." 

120.  Schneider,  Herman.   Fundamental  principles  of  industrial  education.  [New 

York,  •1909]   307-16  p.  8*. 

A  paper  to  be  presented  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  institute  of  electrical  engineers, 
New  York,  April  16,  1909. 

Subject  to  final  revision  for  the  Transactions. 

121.  Shadwell,  Arthur.   Industrial  efficiency.   A  comparative  study  of  industrial 

life  in  England,  Germany  and  America.  New  ed.  London,  New  York  [etc.] 
Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1909.    xx,  720  p.  8®. 

Contains  a  critical  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  organisation,  ideals  and  methods  of  publio 
elementary  education  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Chapter  xvii  treats  directly 
of  technical  education,  describes  schools  for  industrial  and  technical  instruction,  emphasis  being 
laid  especially  on  the  schools  of  Germany  and  England,  and  the  effect  of  these  schools  on  the  indus- 
trial problem.  An  illuminating  book  on  many  points.  Gives  a  searching  study  of  social  condi- 
tions in  the  three  countries. 

122.  [Symposium]   Social  education  quarterly,  June,  1907.   97  p.  8**. 

Contains:  1.  The  place  of  industrial  education  in  the  common  school  system,  by  F.  P.  Fish. 
2.  Industrial  education  in  a  prairie  state,  by  E.  B.  Andrews.  3.  American  industrial  training  at 
comparftd  with  European,  by  F.  A.  Vanderlip.  4.  The  problem  of  Industrial  education,  by  C.  R. 
Richards.  6.  The  needs  from  the  manultoturers'  standpoint,  by  M.  W.  Alexander.  6.  The 
Importance  of  industrial  education  to  the  woridngman,  by  John  Golden.  7.  Bearings  of  industrial 
education  upon  social  conditions,  by  R.  A.  Woods. 
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123.  Symposium:  The  place  of  industriee  in  public  education.  In  Natkmal  educft- 
t'on  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses, 
1908.  p.  155-77. 

Articles  by  J.  E.  RtuseU,  E.  C.  BlUoU,  J.  F.  MoElroy,  etc  Dr.  ElUoU  gires  an  inteiestliis  pns- 
eotatkm  of  tbe  phUoaophy  underlying  pubUo  eduoatkm.  He  says  that  until  we  possess  "reUabla 
data  upon  which  to  base  a  rational  scheme  of  reorganization,  the  publlo  sdiools  cannot  hope  to 
become  Instrumeots  for  'industrial  determination neither  will  they  cease  to  prerent  the  preaent 
posttire  misseleotion  of  individuals  for  their  proper  station  of  efDciency  and  happiness." 

Mr.  MoElroy  dtes  statistics  of  attendance  in  grammer  schools  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  show  a  tctj 
rapid  decrease  in  enrollment.  Adyocates  industrial  continuation  sdiools. 


124.  Tomer,  Kate  B.  What  shall  I  do  after  high  school?  Ladies'  home  journal,  29: 
10,  76,  April  1912. 


Describes  the  varjgus  professional  and  industrial  diannels  open  ibr  girts,  and  their  requirenMnts. 

125.  United  States.   Bureau  of  education.   Industrial  education  in  the  United 

States.  In  iu  Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1910.  v.  L 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1910.   p.  223--53. 

General  rerlew.  Statistics  of  schools  in  this  country  which  offer  training  for  specific  vocfttiQiis 
In  the  industries.  For  reviews  of  manual  and  industrial  training  in  the  United  States  see  previous 
reports  of  the  Bureau,  from  1898  to  1909. 

126.   Bureau  of  labor.  17th  Annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 

of  labor,  1902..  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1902.   1333  p.  8** 

An  exhaustive  compilation  of  material  regarding  trade  and  technical  education  in  the  United 
States.  Describes  institutions  for  industrial  educatfon  in  the  United  States.  Chapter  2  deals  with 
the  attitude  of  employers,  graduates  and  labor  unions  towards  such  institntioos.  A  study  is  made 
of  industrial  education  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Qreat  Britain,  Hungary, 
Italy  and  Switserland. 

A  s3mopsis  of  the  rep<^,  prepared  far  the  exhibit  of  the  bureau  at  the  Louisiana  purdiaae  expt^ 
sltfon,  is  contained  in  Bulletin  no.  64,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor.  Washington,  September,  IIMM. 
p.  1809-1417.  The  text  is  copiously  illustrated. 

127.  Industrial  education.   In  its  Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 

of  labor,  1910.   Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1911,  822  p.  8*. 

Bibliography:  p.  519-39. 

Comprehensive  study  of  industrial  educfttion  in  all  its  phases.  Discusses  at  length  appreu  tics' 
Aip  schools;  vocational  guidance;  legislation  regarding  industrial  education,  etc.  "The  data  for 
this  report  were  gathered  mainly  by  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  labor  on  asohedule  of  ln<iulrlaB. 
The  informatfon  was  collected  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1910  and  relates  to  conditfons  at 
that  time.  ...  A  very  few  schedules  were  secured  by  correspondence." 

Chi^ter  xviil  contains  voluminous  statistics  of  Trades  and  subjects  taught  and  time  devoted  to 
•dhoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

128.     Conditions  under  which  children  leave  school  to  go  to  work. 

In  its  Report  on  condition  of  women  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1910.  v.  7.  309  p.  8**.  (61st  Cong., 
2  sess.   Senate.   Document  no.  645) 

CONTBNTS.— 1.  Reason  for  leaving  school  and  going  to  work.  2.  Circumstances  possibly  Inftaeo- 
tial  in  causing  children  to  leave  school.  3.  Industrial  experience  of  children.  4.  I*egal  oonditloiis 
affecting  the  employment  and  school  attendance  of  children.  5.  Retardation,  repeathig,  and 
elimination. 

An  hitensive  study  of  622ohildi:pn  in  seven  dUferent  localities,  taken  from  two  northern  and  two 
southern  states.  Domestio,  edueational,  industrial,  legal,  social  and  hyglenJc  ooadttkaa  dismsaed. 
Throws  light  on  the  dUBculty  experienced  by  boys  in  scouring  chances  to  leam  trades. 

129.  [Van  Cleave,  James  Wallace]  Industrial  education  as  an  essential  factor  in 

our  national  prosperity.  Washington,  Printed  for  private  distribution  by  Mxs. 
A.  M.  Wilcox  [1908?]  8  p.  8*. 

Speech  delivered  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Nationa]  society  for  the  promotisD  of  indostrttf 
education,  Chk»ago,  January  28, 1906. 

Advocates  free  industrial  hi^  schools,  fully  equipped,  to  be  open  nifi^t  as  weO  as  day  to  tlM 
boys  who  have  taken  the  manual  training  course  in  the  primary  sdhools.  "Manflbstty  no  appren- 
ticeship system  In  the  United  States  ever  had  or  whk^  it  ever  could  invent  would  enable  us  to 
rise  to  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  approaching  situation." 
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ISO.  Walker,  Hugh.  Are  "the  brains  behind  the  labour  revolt"  all  wrong?  Hib- 
bert  journal,  11:  S48-65,  January  1913. 

lDekl«otl7  dbousses  indnstrtel  educatkm  as  a  remedial  agenoy  for  many  of  the  aodtl  iUi. 
Ezplatiu  how  the  state  by  a  system  of  Industrial  training,  prolonging  the  period  of  instmotion  to 
about  18  years,  would  solye  the  baffling  problem  of  "blind-alley  employments."  Says:  "The 
breeding  of  men  who  can  not  earn  their  own  living  is  as  costly  as  it  is  morally  disastrous;  and  the 
'present  sjrstem,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  school  period,  turns  thousands  of  children  on  to  the 
streets,  there  to  make  a  precarious  living  for  a  fcw  years,  inevitably  produces  that  reroit.**  Shows 
the  wonderfkil  remits  accomplished  in  Muniidi,  Germany,  by  industrial  education. 

131.  White,  Frank  B.  Industrial  educatkm  in  the  Philippine  islands.  Vocational 
education,  2:  265-77,  March  1913. 

To  be  oontlnoed.  The  Phll^nMn*  Bureau  of  education  hat  aimed  <' to  turn  the  papfls  directly 
and  normally  from  the  public  schools  into  an  indnstrlal  life  which  would  enable  them  to  man 
adequatdy  meet  their  growing  needs."  niustrafeed. 

182.  Wild,  Laura  H.  Training  for  social  efficiency:  the  relation  of  art,  industry  and 
education.  Education,  32:  226-33,  343-53,  494-504,  624-35,  December  1911; 
February,  April  and  June  1912;  33:  91-99, 159-65,  208-22,  October,  November 
and  December  1912. 

A  plea  for  efficiency,  not  baaed  upon  skill  in  producing  ''the  largest  ou^t,  in  making  the  biggest 
and  most  brilliant  showing,  but  as  ability  to  do  someChlng  whfoh  the  world  wants  in  a  superior 
way." 

133.  Winaton,  George  T.  Industrial  education  and  the  new  South.   In  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  education.  Report  of  the  Oonunissioner  for  the  year  1901.  v.  1. 
p.  509-13. 

An  address  dellvend  at  the  ten^  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  education  associatton,  Rkb- 
mond,  Va.,  December  27-30, 1900. 

134.  Wood-Simona,  ICay.  Industrial  education  in  Chicago.  Pedagog:ical  seminary, 

17:  398-418.   September  1910. 
BibUogn^hy:  p.  417-18. 

135.  Woodward,  Calvin  Hilton.  Hie  logic  and  method  of  industrial  education. 

In  North  Central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Proceedings, 
1910.  Chicago,  Published  by  the  Association,  1910.  p.  3-23. 


IV.  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


136.  Oibaon,  Oaxleton  B.   Recent  tendencies  toward  industrial  education  in 

Europe  and  America.   In  Southern  educational  association.  Journal  of 
proceedings  and  addresses,  1908.   p.  157-66. 
Abo  in  Southern  edoeatlonil  reylew,  6: 275-e4,  Febmery-Mareh  190Q. 

137.  Kreuzpointner,  Paul.  The  new  standard  of  the  present  day  industrial  educa- 

tion in  Europe.   American  school  board  journal,  43: 1&-17,  September  1911. 

*' WeheTe  as  >  new  etrnderd  in  the  prteent  tyWem  of  indnetrtol  edoeatlon  in  Europe,  a  growing 
power  of  the  state  over  the  organisation  of  sooh  schools,  the  extension  of  the  oompolsory  feature 
of  attendance  at  Indostrial  schools,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  vast  increase  of  expenditures 
by  thestateand  the  munlclpalitiei  over  former  years— for  the  education  of  themassesof  industrial 


138.  Ware,  Fabian.  Educational  foundations  of  trade  and  industry.  New  York, 

D.  Appleton  A  co.,  1901.   293  p.  8®. 

TreatsofthesituatloninEn|^d,Oermany,  France  and  America.  Gives  an  adequate  presenta- 
tion of  American  school  oonditkms  with  refereDoe  to  the  effect  of  American  ideab  and  form  of  sol^ 
organisation  upon  industrial  affairs. 

139.  WinaloWy  Charles  H.   Report  on  the  relations  of  European  industrial  schools 

to  labor.   Boston,  Wright  A  Potter  printing  co.,  1908.   22  p.  8^. 
(Massachusetts.   Commission  on  industrial  education.   Bulletin  no.  10) 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

140.  Great  Britain.   National  conference  on  industrial  training  of  women 

and  girls,  London,  October  6,  1U08.  Report. 

ENGLAND. 

141.  London.   County  council.   Education  committee.   The  apprenticeehip 

question.   Report  .  .  .  London,  printed  for  the  London  county  council,  1906. 
45  p.   F®.   (London.   County  council.    [Publication]  no.  926) 
Chairman.  R.  A.  Bray. 

142.    Technical  education  board.   Report  of  the  special  sulM^ommittee  on 

technical  instruction  for  women.  (Presented  to  the  Technical  education  board, 
7th  December,  1903)   [London]  J.  Truscott  and  son,  1903.   23  p.  F**. 

Chairman,  T.  R.  Macdonald. 

143.    School  board.   Report  (prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  late  school 

board  for  Ix)ndon)  with  regard  to  industrial  schools,  1870  to  1904.  [London] 
Alexander  A  Shepheard  [1904]   56  p.   plates.  F**. 

London.  County  council. 

144.  Magnus,  Philip.   Industrial  education  in  England.    In  Roberts.  Education 

in  the  nineteenth  century.   New  York,  Macmillan,  1901.   p.  140-70. 

SCOTLAND. 

145.  Hatch,  Henry  D.   Some  observations  on  Scottish  public  educational  provisions 

for  promoting  the  life  careers  of  pupils  leaving  school .  Educational  bi-monthly, 
7  :  203-21,  February  1913. 

Shows  the  work  of  the  juvenile  branch  of  the  Board  of  trade  labour  exchange  in  the  school  board 
offices,  Edinburgh. 

CANADA. 

146.  Manitoba.   Royal  commission  on  technical  education  and  industrial 

training.  Report  .  .  .  August  26,  1910.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  1912.  78  p. 
illus.  8*. 

Many  manufacturers,  contractors,  and  skilled  mechanics  representing  the  various  trades  appeared 
before  the  Commission.  ''From  whatever  point  of  view  the  witnesses  spoke,  they  were  one  in 
saying  that  the  condittons  to  be  met  required  the  establishment  of  some  well-oonsidered  scheme 
of  vocational  training  based  upon  and  accompanied  by  the  essentials  of  a  good  general  education." 

Contains  a  r^m^  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  industrial  education  in  educattonal  centers  in  tha 
United  States  and  Eastern  Canada. 

147.  Ontario.   Education  department.   Education  for  industrial  purposes.  A 

report  by  John  Seath,  superintendent  of  education  for  Ontario.  Printed  by 
order  of  the  Legislative  assembly  of  Ontario.  Toronto,  L.  K.  Cameron,  1911. 
390  p.    illus.  4*^. 

Writer,  in  introduction,  says  that  the  present  importance  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education 
is  the  result  of  three  main  causes:  *'  1.  The  rivalry  amongst  the  nations  for  commercial  supremacy. 
2.  The  imperfect  provision  for  training  skilled  workmen.  3.  The  modem  extension  of  the  scope 
of  educatton  to  indude  vocattonal  as  well  as  cultural  training,  administered  and  maintained  wholly 
or  largely  at  the  public  expense." 

Describes  conditions  in  Ontark>,  England,  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  United 
States. 

See  also  National  association  of  education  officers.  Education  in  relation  to  industry.  A  repor*: 
on  technk»l,  trade,  applied  art,  manual  training,  domestk;,  commercial,  and  pubUc  sdiools  In 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  By  the  following  commission  on  behalf  of  the  National  assocJatioo 
of  education  officers:  W.  P.  Donald,  J.  B.  Johnson,  J.  E.  Ptekles,  Percival  Sharp.  Leeds,  Glasgow 
and  Belfast,  E.  J.  Arnold  &  son  [1912J  ix,  187  p.  8*. 

This  representative  commission  of  English  chief  education  officers  visited  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  Uie  summer  of  1911,  to  investigate  the  relationship  existhig  between  the  edu- 
cational histitutions  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  occupations  of  the  people.  A  stay  of 
leveral  days  was  made  in  turn  in  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Phito* 
delphia.  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  a  short  visit  was  paid  by  one  of  the  members  to  Chioago  and 
St  Louis. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


148.  New  South  Wales.  Commission  on  primary,  secondary,  technical,  and 
other  branches  of  education.  Report  of  the  commissioners  on  agricultural, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  other  forms  of  technical  education  .  .  .  Sydney, 
William  A.  Gullick,  government  printer,  1905.    853  p.    illus.  F**. 

A  voluminous  report,  describing  conditions  in  New  South  Wales,  Europe  and  America. 

"The  aim  of  this  report  a  to  disclose  the  state  of  trade,  commercial,  agricultural,  technical  and 
industrial  education  generally,  both  in  its  lower  and  higher  forms,  and  the  state  of  the  rdation  o- 
these  to  the  development  of  a  state  university.  .  .  .  Throughout,  the  oommJssioners  have  attacked 
their  task  from  what  may  be  called  the  comparative  standpoint." 


149.  Beckwith,  Holmes.   German  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the 

United  States.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1913.  8®.  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  education.   Bulletin  no.  19) 

150.  Blondel,  Georges.   L'^ucation  ^onomique  du  peuple  allemand.   2.  ed. 

augm.   Paris,  L.  Laroee  et  L.  Tenin,  1909.   xxiv,  156  p.  12® 

Contents.— 1.  £  volution  des  id^  en  matiftre  d'  enseignement.  2.  Les  4coles  Indus trielles.  3. 
Les  ^coles  commerdales.— Les  4ooles  de  perfiBctionnement.  4.  Les  creations  auxilliares  des 
dcoles. 

151.  Damm,  Paul  Friedrich.   Die  technischen  hochschulen  Preussens.  Berlin, 

E.  S.  Mittler  und  sohn,  1909.   viii,  324  p.  4*^. 

152.  Qreat  Britain.  Foreign  office.   Germany.   Report  on  technical  instruction 

in  Germany:  supplementary  and  miscellaneous.   Presented  to  both  houses  of 
Parliament  by  command  of  His  Majesty,  March,  1905.   London,  Printed  for 
H.  M.  Stationery  office,  by  Harrison  &  sons,  1905.   78  p.  8®.  (Parliament. 
Papers  by  command.   Cd.  2237-11) 
Report  by  Frederick  Rose. 

153.  Howard,  Earl  D.  The  cause  and  extent  of  the  recent  industrial  progress  of 

Germany.   Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.  [1907]  xiii,  147  p. 
8**.   (Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  prize  essays.  I) 
Bibliography:  p.  (xl)-xllL 

In  a  chapter  on  industrial  education  stress  is  laid  upon  the  intimate  relation  of  school  training 
to  vocation.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  general  and  industrial  continuation  schools  are 
described.  ^ 

Coiitiuis  a  r^sum^  of  industrial  conditions  in  Germany  before  1871 ;  shows  the  remarkable  progress 
made  subsequent  to  that  date.  The  relation  of  school  training  to  the  intended  yocation  is  treated. 

154.  Lexis,  W.  H.  B.  A.  vi.   Technical  high  schools,  vii.   High  schools  for 

special  subject,  viii.  Middle  and  lower  professional  schools.  In  his  General 
view  of  the  history  and  organization  of  public  education  in  the  German  empire; 
tr.  by  G.  J.  Tamson.   Berlin,  A.  Asher  &  co.,  1904.   p.  114-82. 

155.    Dastechnischeunterrichtswesen.   Berlin,  A.  Asher &co.,  1904.   3 parts. 

8®.   (Das  unterrichtsweeen  im  deutschen  reich.   Band  4) 

Contents.— 1.  tell.  Die  technischen  hochschulen.  2.  tell.  Die  hochschulen  tilr  besondere 
fachgebiete.  3.  teil.  Der  mittlere  und  nledere  lachunterricht. 

156.  Maennel,  Bruno.  Theauxiliary  schools  of  Germany.  Six  lectures  .  .  .  Trans. 

by  Flettfher  B .  Dresslar.   Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1907 .   137  p. 
8''.   (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.   Bulletin  no.  3,  1907) 
Bibliography:  p.  125-31. 

The  original  work  is  entitled  "  Vom  hilfsschulwesen:  Sechs  vortr&ge  von  Dr.  B.  Maennel,  rektor. 
Druck  und  verlag  von  B.  Q.  Teubner  in  Leipzig,  1905."  140  p.  8".  It  forms  the  73d  volume  of 
the  sales,  "Aus  natur  und  geisteswelt:  Sammlung  wissensehaftlich-gemeinverstftndlicher  dar- 
stellungen."  The  work  is  dedicated  to  W.  Rein,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  Jena. 
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157.  MassachuBettB.  OoTnnilnion  on  iadnstrlAl  education.   Industrial  con- 

tinuation schools  for  gardeners'  apprenticee,  Munich.  Boston,  Wright  A 
Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1907.   6  p.   8^.   {Its  Bulletin  no.  6) 

Qfvm  history  of  the  origin  of  the  school,  plan  of  organiiation,  statistics,  etc  The  instmetloB 
covers  the  whole  business  oi  the  gardener,  inchiding  industrial  arithmetio  and  bookkeeping.  cMo* 
botany,  reading,  and  drawing. 

158.  Industrial  continuation  schoob  for  machinists*  i^prenticea,  • 

Munich.  Boston,  Wright  ^  Potter  printing  oo. ,  state  printers,  1907 .  12  p.  S^. 
(ItM  Bulletin  no.  3) 

The  instruction  in  physios  and  maehinery,  as  well  as  in  materials  and  shop  work,  b  giwi  by  a 
atloQ  sdiools. 

159.  Industrial  continuation  schools  for  mechanicians*  apprentices, 

Munich.   Boston,  Wright  A  Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1907.    15  p. 
S^   (J(t  BuUetin  no.  4) 

Apprentices,  who  during  their  four  years  of  required  attendance  on  the  school  have  not  done  woo. 
may  be  required,  upon  the  solicitation  of  their  master  or  of  the  school,  to  attend  all  or  part  of  tfaa 
tnstruotion  in  any  one  class. 

160.  Meyer,  Ernest  C.  Germany's  work  in  the  field  of  trade  teaching.   In  National 

society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.   Proceedings  [1909]  New 
York,  1910.   p.  156-^3. 

161.   Industrial  education  and  industrial  conditions  in  Germany.  Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1905.  323  p.  8^.  (U.  S.  Department  of 
commerce  and  labor.   Bureau  of  statistics.   Special  consular  reports,   v.  33) 

Bibliography:  p.  14fr-47. 

An  elaborate  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  The  appendices  contain  descriptions  (rfschooii 
In  France;  Zittau,  Germany;  Jm>an  and  London. 

162.  Mono^haa,  J.  C.   Industrial  education  in  Germany.   In  New  Yoric  (State) 

University  convocation,  1900.   Albany,  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  1900.   p.  187-208.   (Regents  bulletin,  no.  51,  October  1900) 
Disoussion:  p.  206-12. 

163.  Boman,  Frederick  W.  Control  of  the  industrial  schools  of  Crermany.  Els- 

mentary  school  teacher,  13  :  269-73,  February  1913. 

Owing  to  the  dual  school  organisation  in  Prussia,  there  has  been  a  conilict  of  interests  between 
the  clerical  party  and  those  interested  in  industrial  education.  The  clericals  want  "a  goaranfiy 
that  one  hour  per  week  shall  be  given  over  to  their  hands  for  religious  instruction.  The  other 
party  claims  that  religious  teaching  has  no  place  in  a  trade  schooL  As  it  is  now,  only  the  districts 
or  communes  can  make  attendance  compulsory.  The  result  is  that  for  the  most  part  Prussia  has 
only  Yohintary  trade-school  attendance." 

The  authol  says  that  two  public-school  systems  in  the  same  city  create  Jealousy.  The  interests 
of  the  people  are  divided;  a  fnling  of  class  division  in  society  exists,  thus  undermining  deaioo> 
racy.  Munich  leads  all  German  cities  in  its  trade-school  development,  because  it  has  a  unltad 
school  system.  Describes  conditions  in  the  states  of  Wurttemberg  and  Baden,  whidi  were  tte 
first  to  develop  industrial  schools. 

164.   Die  deutschen  gewerblichen  und  kaufm&nniachen  fortbildungs  -und 

fachschulen  und  die  industriellen,  kommerziellen  schulen  in  den  Vereingten- 
Staaten  von  Nord-Amerika.  Ein  veigleich.  Leipzig,  Duncker  &  Humbolt, 
1910.   X,  214p.  8«. 

A  comparison  between  German  continuation  schools  and  industrial  schools  in  the  United  States. 

165.  Snowden,  Albert  A.  The  industrial  improvement  schools  of  Wurttembeig, 

together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  other  industrial  schools  of  the  king^ 
dom  .  .  .  Teachers  college  record,  8  :  1-79,  November  1907. 

Contains:  1.  The  place  of  vocational  training  in  the  kingdom,  p.  1-21.  2.  The  rise  of  vooattonal 
schools,  p.  23-34.  8.  The  reorganisation  of  the  industrial  improvement  sohods,  p.  34-48.  4.  The 
industrial  school  of  Stuttgart,  and  the  commercial  schools,  p.  48-67.  6.  Other  industrial  sdiools. 
and  the  Central  bureau  for  industry  and  commerce,  p.  57-72. 

A  rfeum^of  the  economic  conditions  in  Wurttemberg,  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  the  German 
empire.  Records  the  development  of  the  system  of  industrial  schools  and  what  they  have  done 
In  ap-building  the  state. 
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IM.  XTnited  StatM.  Department  of  eommeroe  end  labor.  Burean  of  statia- 
tioe.   Industrial  education  and  industrial  conditions  in  Gennany.  Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1905.   323  p.   illus.   8*^.   (Special  consular 
reports,   v.  33) 
Industrial  edacfttioD:  p.  6-147. 

A  oomprehooiive  aorrey  of  the  snt^eot  OontAios  a  study  of  the  adminktratkm  of  indnstilia 
ednoatkm.  Describes  the  various  schools,  methods  of  instrootioQ,  curricula,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  people  and  goremment  toward  industrial  education  in  general.  For  discussion  of  oontinuatioii 
schools,  see  p.  145-47. 

FRANCE. 

197.  Astler,  P.  and  Cominal,  I.   L'enseignement  technique,  industriel  et  commer- 
cial en  France  et  4  1' Stranger.   Paris,  1909. 

168.  Le  Blanc,  B6nd.   L'enseignement  professional  en  France  au  ddbut  du  xx« 

si^e.   Paris,  E.  Comely  et  cie.,  1905.   338  p.  12''. 

169.   La  r^forme  des  ^cdes  primaires  sup^rieuros.   Paris,  librairie  Laroune 

[1907]  216  p.   iUus.  8*. 

"Bnseignement  tedmique  primatre,  agrioole,  industriel,  commercial,  maritime,  mfoager." 

170.  Paqnier,  J.  B.   L'enseignement  professionel  en  France;  son  histoire.— Ses 

diffirentes  formes,  ses  resultatB.   Paris,  A.  Colin,  1909.   342  p.  12^. 

BELGIUM. 

171.  Belg:iam.  Miniature  de  I'induatrie  et  da  travail.   Rapport  g^^ral  sur  la 

situation  deTenseignement  technique  en  Belgique  .  .  .  1902-1910.  Bruxelles, 
Office  de  publicity,  J.  Leb^e  et  cie.  [etc]  1912.   2  v.  8^. 

Volume  I  contains  a  r^m<  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  domestic  education  in  Belgium, 
followed  by  elaborate  presentations  of  each  subject.  Volume  n  gives  statistloel  details  regarding 
oourses  in  commerce  and  languages;  industrial  arts  schools;  apprenticeship,  etc 

172.  Rapport  sur  la  situation  de  Tenseignement  technique  en  Bel- 

gique,  1897-1901.   Bruxelles,  Leb^e  et  cie.  [etc]  190C.   2  v.  8*. 

173.  Carton  de  Wlart,  Henry.   L'enseignement  pour  la  vie  et  Tintroduction  d'un 

quatri^e  degr6  d'^tudes  dans  Tinstruction  primaire.  Conference  donn^  4 
r^ole  sup^eure  commorciale  et  consulaire  k  Mens  le  15  mai  1911.  Bruxelles, 
Impr.  "La  Rapide,"  1911.  22  p.  8*. 

ITALY. 

174.  United  Statea.   Commissioner  of  labor.  Trade  and  technical  education  in 

Italy.  In  kii  17th  annual  report,  1902.  Washington,  1902.  p.  1169-1212. 

RUSSIA. 

175.  Baker,  James.   [Technical  education]  in  Russian  Poland.   In  his  Report  on 

technical  and  commercial  education  in  East  Prussia,  Poland,  Galicia,  Silesia, 
and  Bohemia.   London,  Wyman  and  sons,  1900.   p.  22-28. 

176.  Great  Britain.  Board  of  education.   [Technical  and  industrial  education 

in  RuBsia]  In  its  Education  in  Russia.  London,  Wyman  and  sons,  1909.  p. 
136-39,  200-204,  460-504.   (Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,   v.  23) 

LATIN  AMERICA. 

177.  Brandon,  Edgar  Ewing.   Industrial  education  [in  Latin  America]  In  his 

Latin- American  imiversities  and  special  schools.  Washington,  Government 
printing  office,  1913.  p.  115-25.  8^.  (U.  8.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin 
no.  SO,  1912) 
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V.  ASSOCIATIONS,  COMMITTEES,  AND  COMMISSIONS. 
ASSOCUTIONS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

178.  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  Philadelphia.  Indus- 

txial  education.  Philadelphia,  American  academy  of  political  and  social 
science,  1909.  iii,  224p.  4^.  (The  annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political 
and  social  science,   vol.  xxxui,  no.  1) 

Contents.— Relation  of  industrial  education  to  national  progress  [by]  B.  T.  Washington.— 
The  work  of  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  educatfon  [by]  C.  D.  Wright.- 
Vocational  training  and  trade  teaching  in  the  public  schools  [by]  J.  P.  Haney.— Elementary  trade 
teaching  [by]  C.  H.  Morse.— The  Secondary  hidustrial  school  of  Columbus,  Georgia  [by]  C  B. 
Gibson.— Partial  time  trade  schools  [by]  H.  Schneider.— Public  evening  schools  of  trades  [by] 
C.  F.  Warner.— The  short  course  trade  school  [by]  J.  £.  G.  Yalden.— The  Milwaukee  school  of 
trades  [by]  C.  F.  Perry.— The  Philadelphia  trades  school  [by]  W.  C.  Ash.— The  Manila  trade  acbod 
[by]  J.  J.  Eaton.— Technical  education  at  the  Polytechnic  histitute.  Brooklyn  [by]  F.  W.  Atkln- 
aon.- The  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  museum  and  school  of  industrial  art  [by]  L.  W.  MUler.— 
The  Berean  school  of  Philadelphia  and  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  negro  [by]  M.  Anderson.- 
The  industrial  training  of  women  [by]  Florence  M.  Marshall.— The  relative  value  and  cost  of  various 
trades  in  a  girls'  trade  school  [by]  Mstry  S.  Woolman.— The  apprenticeship  system  of  the  General 
etoctric  company  at  West  Lynn,  Massachusetts  [by]  M.  W.  Alexander.— The  John  Wanamaker 
commercial  institute— a  store  school  [by]  J.  Wanamaker.— Trade  teaching  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  [by]  A.  D.  Dean.— The  apprentke  system  on  the  New  Y<u>k  central  Ihies  jby]  C.  W. 
Cross.— Apprentksesh^  system  at  the  Baldwin  locomotive  works,  Philadelphia  [by]  N.  W. 
Sample.— Trade  teaching  under  the  auspk*es  of  the  Typographical  union  [by]  W.  B.  Prescott.— The 
position  oC  labor  unions  regarding  industrial  education  [by]  J.  Golden.— Book  Department. 

179.  American  fotindrymen's  association.   Committee  on  industrial  educa- 

tion. Report  .  .  .  Toronto  convention,  June  8-12,  1908  .  .  .  [n.  p.]  1908. 
7  p.  8^ 

P.  Kreucpointner,  chairman. 

Summarises  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  under  eight  heads.  Says:  "...  Industrial  edii> 
cation  and  trade  training  must  not  only  consider  the  mechank^  and  technical  necessities  of  tht 
mechanic,  but  also  the  culture  and  moral  aesthetic  side  of  life  of  the  man  and  citisen. 

"That  manual  training,  as  now  conducted,  is  too  exclusively  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
manual  dexterity,  but  if  broadened  and  deepened  and  made  more  technical  by  the  addition  of 
suitable  subjects,  it  can  be  made  an  excellent  foundation  for  industrial  education,  and  become  a 
preparation  for  trade  training."  Recommends  a  system  of  specific  trade  schoob,  the  burden  of 
conducting  them  being  equally  divided  between  the  community  and  the  state." 

180.  Report  .  .  .  Cincinnati  convention,  1909.  [n.  p.  1909]  12  p.  8*. 

P.  Kreuzpointaer,  chairman. 

Sums  up  opinions  of  other  organizations.   Discusses  hidustrial  education  as  a  social  force,  ete. 

181.  Report  .  .  .  1911.   [n.  p.  1911]   11  p.  8^. 

P.  Kreuzpointner,  chairman. 

Discusses  the  value  of  continuation  schools  upon  the  Cinchmati  and  Boston  plan.  Dedarai 
that  for  the  present  at  least  such  schools  are  preferable  to  the  more  expensive  trade  schools. 

182.  Report  .  .  .  1912.   [n.  p.  1912]   13  p.  8**. 

P.  Kreuzpointner,  chairman. 

Reports  a  growing  demand  "for  shop  apprenticeship  schools,  contlnuatfon  schools,  and  for  a 
system  of  state  or  nationally  subsidized  industrial  schools,  leaving  to  local  eflort  the  adjustment 
of  these  schools  to  local  conditions."  Discusses  the  Cincinnati  continuation  schools,  etc. 

183.  Brooklyn  teachers'  association.   Report  of  Bub-conunittee  on  school  incen- 

tives. In  iU  Report  of  the  President,  1908-9.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1909.  p. 
25-37. 

"The  utmost  development  of  the  capabilities  of  every  individual  child  means  more  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  national  wealth  than  does  the  proper  development  of  our  material  resources." 

184.  Council  of  supervisors  of  manual  arts.   Year-book.  1907.   Seventh  annual 

meeting,  New  York,  7-8,  February  1908.    168  p.  8**. 

Contains:  1.  Mabel  B.  Soper— Constructive  work  in  town  schools  without  special  equipment, 
p.  13-19.  2.  C.  L.  Boone— Centers  of  interest  in  handwork,  p.  20-26.  3.  C.  A.  Bennett— The  re- 
lationship between  drawing  and  the  other  manual  arts,  p.  27-31.  4.  W.  B.  Anthony— The  de> 
velopment  of  school  handicraft,  p.  32-42.  6.  Walter  Sargent— The  relation  of  public  schools  to 
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museums  of  fine  arts,  p.  43-^50.  6.  M.  W.  Murray— Woodworking  lor  country  schools,  p.  51-56. 
7.  J.  P.  Haney— The  adaptation  of  pattern  to  material,  p.  57-76.  8.  F.  E.  Mathewson— A  shop 
problem  in  design,  p.  77-80.  9.  T.  M.  DUlaway— Creating  ideals  in  furniture  design,  p.  81-87. 
10.  A.  W.  Garritt— Toy-making  as  a  form  of  constructive  work,  p.  88-96.  11.  Julia  C.  Cremlns— 
Some  phases  of  bookbinding  In  the  elementary  schools,  p.  97-132.  12.  Amy  R.  Whittier— The 
intermediate  grades,  p.  133-38. 

185.  Eastern  art  and  manual  training  teachers'  association.  Proceedings. 

First  annual  convention,  Boston,  May  4-7,  1910.  Second  annual  convention, 
Philadelphia,  May  11-13,  1911.  [Newark,  N.  J.,  Press  of  Baker  printing  co., 
1912]   213  p.  8*». 

186.  Eastern  manual  training  association.   Proceedings,  fifteenth  annual  con- 

vention, Washington,  D.  C,  April  13-15,  1908.  [Springfield,  Mass.,  The  F.  A. 
Bassette  company]  1908.    122  p.  8®. 

Contains:  1.  JF.  C.  Park:  Fundamental  principles  of  manual  training,  p.  15-18.  Discussion,  p. 
11^21.  2.  W.  J.  De  Cator:  The  content  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  grades  and  high  school,  p.  22- 
25.  3.0.  E.Myers:  Correlation  based  onsocialandindividualneeds,  p.  26-31.  Discussion,  p.  32-34. 
4.  A.  E.  Dodd:  Hand  work  training  for  the  normal  student,  p.  42-48.  5.  T.  D.  Sensor:  The  needs 
of  rural  schools,  p.  55-61.  6.  Mrs.  Ada  Williams:  The  social  value  of  domestic  science  training, 
p.  77-80.  7.  Sarah  £.  Bowers:  Aims  of  domestic  science  in  the  elementary  schools,  p.  81-86. 

187.  Tn<ti<^T*o^  town  and  city  superintendents'  association.   Committee  on 

manual,  domestic  and  vocational  training.  Report.  November  meet- 
ing, 1908.    [n.  p.,  1908.]   18  p.   table.  12''. 

Chairman,  W.  A.  Jessup. 

Bibliographies:  p.  12, 17. 

188.  National  association  of  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Committee  on  industrial  education.  Report  .  .  .  Twelfth  annual  conven- 
tion. New  York  City,  May  20-22,  1907.    Proceedings,   p.  110-38. 

Discusses  the  necessity  for  trade  schools  and  the  attitude  of  labor  unions  toward  them.  De- 
scribes some  of  the  newer  American  technical  schools. 

189.  Report  .  .  .  Fourteenth  annual  meeting.  New  York,  May  17-19, 

1909.    [n.  p.,  1909]   19  p.   8*^.   Caption  title 

Anthony  Ittner,  chairman. 

States  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturers  toward  the  trade-unions.  Quotes  largely  from  other 
reports. 

Your  committee  has  had  correspondence  with  all  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  principal 
Industrial  and  trade  schools  throughout  the  country  and  they  all  agree  with  us  that  a  much  higher 
grade  mechanic  can  be  graduated  from  a  trade  school  than  can  be  produced  through  the  appren- 
ticeship system  in  the  old  way." 

190.  Report  .  .  .  Sixteenth  annual  meeting,  New  York  City,  May 

15-17,1911.    [n.  p.,  1911]   lip.   S**.   Caption  title. 

H.  E.  Miles,  chairman. 

The  Association  at  this  meeting  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  establishment  in  every  com- 
munity of  continuation  schools  for  the  benefit  of  children  (14  to  18  years  of  age)  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustries. 

Attention  was  called  by  the  committee  to  the  tact  that—  "Almost  all  of  the  children  who  enter 
the  industries  enter  at  the  age  of  14.  The  working  people  of  the  country  who  wish  their  children 
to  enter  the  industries  take  them  out  of  school,  knowing  from  experience  (hat  if  they  stay  in  school 
until  16  they  will  have  passed  the  psychological  time  when  industry  l^eckons— will  have  acquired 
other  tastes,  and  will  never  enter  the  industries.  The  American-bom  mechanic,  then,  is  the  boy 
who  entered  the  shop  at  14,  grown  up.  Therefore,  as  good  citizens  and  as  employers,  it  is  for  us 
to  give  especial  consideration  to  the  educational  problem  as  it  concerns  children  of  14  to  16." 

191.  Industrial  education,  continuation  and  trade  schools,  appren- 
ticeship, state  and  local  control,  pre-vocational  courses  in  elementary  schools. 
Report  .  .  .  Seventeenth  annual  convention,  New  York  City,  May  "21,  1912. 
[n.  p.,  1912]   39  p.   8°.    (No.  28)   Cover  title. 

H.  E.  Miles,  chairman. 

Reiterates  demand  for  continuation  schools.  Day  classes  for  those  in  employment,  and  no 
loss  of  wages,  these  to  be  for  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  For  those  from  16  up,  night 
work  is  permissible.  "It  is  advisable  that,  as  in  Wisconsin,  the  development  of  industrial  edu- 
cation be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  special  state  board  of  industrial  education." 
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192.  National  child  labor  committee.   [ProceedingB  of  the  eis^ith  animal  eon- 

ference  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  January  25-28, 1912]  New  York,  National  child 
labor  committee,  1912.   223  p.   8*.   (Child  labor  bulletin,  vol.  1,  no.  1) 

Contains:  1.  E.  O.  Holland:  Child  labor  and  vocational  work  In  the  public  schools,  p.  1 
Helen  T.  WooUey:  Child  labor  and  vocational  guidance,  p.  34-87.  8.  Alice  P.  Barrows:  The  dan- 
gers  and  possibilities  of  vocational  guidance,  p.  46-64.  4.  W.  H.  Bison:  Relation  of  hidostrial 
trahiing  to  child  labor,  p.  55-06.  6.  M.  Edith  Campbell:  Economic  vahie  of  edneatioo*  p.  66-71 
a.  R.  K.  Conant:  The  educational  test  for  working  chOdieD,  p.  146-48. 

193.  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.   Department  of 

manual  training^.   Committee  on  the  plaoe  of  industriee  in  puUie 
education.   Report  .  ,  .  In  it$  Journal  of  proceediugB  and  addresBes,  1910. 
Published  by  the  AsBociation,  1910.   p.  652-59;  680-788. 
Jesse  D.  Burks,  chairman. 

Contains:  1.  Report  of  subcommittee  on  the  place  of  industries  in  the  elementary  sohool»  p. 
680-710.  3.  Report  of  subcommittee  on  intermediate  industrial  schools,  p.  710-81.  8.  Report 
of  subcommittee  on  industrial  and  technical  education  in  the  secondary  school,  p.  781-46. 

A  selected  bibliogn^y  on  industrial  education,  p.  766-78. 

Papers:  p.  660-80;  774-83  (with  discussion). 

Reprinted  as  separate.  The  Association,  1910.  123  p.  8*. 

Prof.  F.  T.  Carleton,  speaking  of  the  industrial  lisctor  in  social  progress,  says:  *<In  the  proceg 
of  adjustment  inyolved  in  passing  ftom  small-eoale  and  unsystematic  to  large-scale  and  roatinised 
industry,  social  and  political  Institutions,  indudhig  the  public  school  system,  must  undergo  ftm- 
damental  modifications."  He  declares  that  a  science  of  education  must  rest  on  "the  basl?  of  social 
and  economic  progress  and  demands.  Until  this  basic  truth  is  clearly  reoogntised  no  sdeooe  ef 
education  can  be  formulated." 

194.   Department  of  manual  training  and  art  education.  Journal  d 

proceedings  and  addreeses,  1912.   p.  897-1000. 

Contains:  1.  C.  B.  Connelley:  Citlsenship  In  industrial  education,  p.  8W-007.  2.  W  T  Baw- 
den:  The  relation  of  the  elementary  school  to  subsequent  industrial  education,  p.  907-12.  8.  C.  A 
lioMurry:  The  signlflconce  of  Uie  industrial  arts  in  Uie  schools,  p.  918-21.  4.  F.  M.  LeaTitt: 
Some  sociological  leases  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education,  p.  921-96.  5.  F.  D.  Crawdiaw: 
Needed  changes  in  manual  arts,  p.  932-42.  6.  C.  R  Dooley:  The  manufacturers'  viewpoint  of 
Industrial  education,  p.  952-54.  7.  J.  A.  Pratt:  Modem  apprenticeship  tralnhig,  p.  965-58. 

195.   National  council  of  education.  Committee  on  industrial  educa- 
tion in  aehoola  for  rural  communitiee.  Report  .  .  .  July  1905.  PubliBhad 
by  the  Association,  1905.   97  p.  8*. 

L.  D.  Harvey,  chairman. 

An  argument  for  the  establishment  of  taidustrial  education  as  a  distinct  feature  of  work  In  achooh 
adH>ted  to  the  requirements  of  rural  communities.  Discusses  two  types  of  elemeotary  sehoeta^ 
the  one-teacher  district  school,  and  the  consolidated  district  school  having  no  hi^  soliool  work. 
Four  types  of  secondary  schools  adapted  to  rural  communities  considered:  the  consolidated  aohool 
presenting  one  or  more  years  of  hi^  school  work;  the  rural  hif^  school  of  the  county,  township, 
etc.,  character;  the  village  high  school  with  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  from  the  country;  the 
agricultural  high  school,  industrial  and  academic.  Courses  of  study  outlined. 

Appendices  contain  studies  of  particular  schools  in  Wisoonsin  and  Minnesota.  W.  M.  Hays 
contributes  a  pvpv,  prepared  by  request  of  the  committee,  on  "Industrial  course  in  the  oobsoU- 
dated  rural  school,  the  agricultural  high  school,  and  the  agricultural  college  articulated  Into  a 
unified  scheme." 

196.  Supplementary  report  .  .  .  July  8,  1907.   In  iu  Journal 

of  proceediDgs  and  addresses,  1907.   p.  409-54.  illus. 

L.  D.  Harvey,  chairman. 

A  more  extended  discussion  than  the  first  report.  Summarises  the  purposes  and  values  ef 
industrial  education  for  the  children  in  rural  communities,  etc.  Describes  three  typical  schoob 
in  New  York  State,  Illinois,  and  Missouri;  scope  and  character  of  preparation  of  teachers  of  indns* 
trial  subjects  in  the  different  kinds  of  schools  investigated,  and  the  conditions  under  which  thb 
preparation  can  be  secured  in  this  country. 

197.  Preliminary  report  ...  to  be  discussed  Monday  morn- 


ing, June  29, 1908.  [Chicago,  Printed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  press,  1906] 
64  p.  8*. 


Advance  print  from  volume  of  Proceedings,  Cleveland  meeting. 
CONTXNTS.— Historical  statement.— Wateriord  high  school,  Waterford,  Pennsylvania  |by]  D.  1. 
Crosby.— Cecil  County  agricultural  school ,  Calvert,  Maryland  [by]  D.J.  Crosby.— The  John  Swaaej 
oonsoUdated  country  aohool  in  Magnolia  township,  Putnam  County,  Illlnoia  [by]  O.  J.  Ken.— 
Theoongreaslonal  diatriot  agriooltural  schoob  of  Georgia  [by]  O.  J.  Kern. 
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198.  national  metal  trades  aeaoelation.   Synopsis  of  proceedings  of  the  twelfth 

fumnal  convention,  April  13-14, 1910,  New  York  City.   [n.  p.  1910]   168  p.  8*. 

Contains:  1.  W.  B.  Hunter:  The  Fltohburg  plan  of  industrial  education,  p.  25-^1.  2.  Herman 
Sdmaider.  Growth  of  co-operatlye  system,  p.  32-35.  3.  F.  B.  Dyer:  A  plea  for  continuation 
nhools,  p.  86-41.  4.  Report  of  Committee  on  industrial  education,  p.  42-46.  6.  C.  A.  Bookwalter: 
Winona  technical  institute,  p.  58-61.  6.  J.  H.  Renshaw:  Cincinnati's  continuation  school,  p.  91-03. 
7.  D.  8.  KimbaU:  Industrial  education,  p.  161-04. 

199.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  induatrial  education.  Proceed- 

ings of  first  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  January  2d-25,  1908.  Part  1.  New 
York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  1908. 
68  p.   8*.   (Bulletin  no.  5) 

Contains:  1.  C.  W.  Bliot— Industrial  education  as  an  eeaentlal  tactar  in  our  national  prosperity, 
p.  9-14.  2.  J.  W.  Van  deare— Industrial  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manuteoturer, 
p.  15-21.  8.  H.  8.  Pritehatt— The  aims  of  the  national  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
education,  p.  22-29.  4.  C.  D.  Wright— The  apprenticeship  system  as  a  means  of  promoting  indus- 
trial efficiency,  p.  80-88.  5.  W.  R.  Warner— The  apprenticeship  system  of  to-day,  p.  84-^.  6. 
W.  B.  Presoott— The  value  of  a  thorough  apprentioeshlp  to  the  wage  earner,  p.  40-50.  7.  J.  F. 
Deems— Trade  instruction  in  large  establishments,  p.  61-56.  8.  L.  W.  Miller— The  necessity  for 
apprenticeship,  p.  66-60. 

200.  Part  2.   New  York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of 

industrial  education,  1908.   104  p.   8*".   (Bulletin  no.  6) 

Contains:  1.  C.  F.  Perry— The  trade  school  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  p.  6-19.  2. 
M.  P.  Higgins— The  type  of  the  trade  school  to  meet  American  needs,  p.  20-25.  8.  Oraham  Taylor- 
The  efleot  of  trade  schools  on  the  social  taiterests  of  the  people,  p.  26-80.  4.  Anna  O.  8peiioer— 
The  social  yalne  of  industrial  education  for  girls,  p.  89^.  5.  C.  W.  Ames— Necessity  ibr  many 
kinds  of  trade  schools,  p.  46-48.  6.  Luke  Grant— The  wage  earner's  attitude  toward  industrial 
education,  p.  4^-65.  7.  B.  0.  Hlrseh— The  moral  aspect  of  industrial  education,  p.  56-^.  8.  L.  D. 
Harvey  iti  oO^rt— The  true  ideal  of  a  publio-ecbool  system  that  aims  to  benefit  all,  p.  61-75. 

201.    Proceedings  of  second  annual  meeting,  Atlanta,  Cra.,  Nov.  19-21, 

1908.  New  York,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education, 

1909.  151  p.   8*.   (Bulletin  no.  9) 

Contains:  1.  T.  C.  Search- The  founding  of  the  school  of  industrial  art  in  Philadelphia,  p.  18-36. 
2.  B.  E.  Brown— Unifying  Inflnwioe  of  industiial  art,  p.  86-41.  8.  C.  D.  Wright— Industrial  edu- 
cation as  an  essential  fMstor  hi  our  natioud  proqwrity,  p.  43-49.  4.  B.  P.  Bullard,  Jr.— Industrial 
training  throu^  the  apptenttoesMp  system,  p.  61-68.  5.  M.  W.  Alexander— An  ellectiTe  appren- 
ticeship program,  p.  68-70.  6.  J.  M.  Shrigley— Organisation  and  management  of  trade  schools, 
p.  78-90.  7.  Florence  M.  MarshaO- How  to  conduct  a  trade  school  for  girls,  p.  90-100.  8.  C.  R. 
Davis— The  Federal  gOTemmflnt  and  Industrial  education,  p.  101-12.  9.  Press  Huddleston— The 
wage  earner^  benefit  from  an  efliectiTe  system  of  industrial  education,  p.  113-15.  10.  Anna  C. 
Hedges— Woman's  work  in  industrial  education,  p.  116-22.  11.  T.  M.  BalUat— The  importance  of 
industrial  education  in  the  public  schools,  p.  135-42. 

202.    Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December, 

1909.  New  York,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education, 

1910.  204  p.   8*.   (Jit  BuUetin  no.  10) 

203.  •   Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  convention,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Part  I.  Trade  education  for  girls.  Part  II.  Apprenticediip  and  corporation 
schools.  Part  III.  Part  time  and  evening  schools.  Part  IV.  The  social  sig^ 
nificance  of  industrial  education.  New  York,  National  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  industrial  education,  1911.   91  p.   8^.   {lu  Bulletin  no.  13,  pt.  1-4) 

Contains:  (Part  1)  I.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury:  The  needle  trades,  p.  1-6.  2.  D.  F.  Edwards:  The 
department  stores,  p.  6-12.  8.  L.  W.  Prinoe:  What  the  schools  can  do  to  train  girls  for  work  in 
department  stores,  p.  12-16.  4.  B.  If.  Howes:  What  schools  can  do  to  train  for  needle  work, 
p.  17-20.  5.  H.  R.  Hildreth:  How  the  lianhattan  trade  school  for  girls  meets  trade  demands, 
p.  2(^26.  6.  W.  A.  Hawkins:  What  more  should  the  schools  do  to  meet  the  demands  p.  26-28. 
7.  F.  M.  Ifarshall  and  C.  A.  Prosser:  What  more  can  schools  do  to  meet  the  new  requirements, 
p.  40-45, 47-^1. 

(Part  2)  1.  M.  W.  Alexander:  Apprantlceddp  and  oocporatkm  schools,  p.  58-56.  2.  Tracy 
Lyon:  How  the  Wmtinghonse  company  trains  its  apprentices,  p.  57-61.  8.  F.  W.  Thomas:  Edu- 
cating apprentices  on  the  Santa  Fe,  p.  61-60.  4.  S.  F.  Hubbard:  A  co-operative  apprenticeship 
school,  p.  70-76.  5.  0.  C.  Cotton:  A  half>time  system  of  apprentice  instruction,  p.  76^. 

(Part  8)  L  W.  B.  Hunter:  The  Fltohburg  plan,  p.  08-106.  2.  A.  L.  SaHord:  The  Beveriy 
Industrial  school,  p.  106-22.  8.  F.  B.  Dyer:  Industrial  education  in  Cinoinnati,  p.  128-28.  4.C.A. 
Prosser:  Massachusetts  independent  evening  industrial  schools,  p.  129-42. 
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(Part  4)  1.  J.  P.  Munroe:  The  social  meaning  of  Indnstrial  education,  p.  181-83.  2.  T.  N. 
Carver:  The  economic  significance  of  industrial  eduoation,  p.  183-87.  3.  E.  B.  Butlen  Industrial 
education  and  the  community,  p.  188-96.  4.  Howell  Cheney:  The  school  and  the  shop  from  an 
employer's  point  of  view,  p.  196-208.  5.  C.  H .  Winslow:  lAbor's  demands  on  industrial  edHrarton, 
p.  208-13. 

A  notable  address  of  this  session  was  that  of  Howell  Cheney,  who  discussed  the  cause  of  the  lack 
of  progress  in  children  when  first  entering  industrial  life,  which  he  attributed  to  the.  unrelated 
nature  of  the  school  work  which  has  gone  before.  He  desired  to  know  whether  low-grade  industrial 
work  might  not  be  made  educational.  He  called  attention  to  the  tact  that  every  machine  prooea 
is  the  development  of  a  hand  process.  He  remarked  that  if  children  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
these  processes  and  some  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  high-grade  machine  work,  even  toil 
in  the  factory  might  be  made  relatively  desirable. 

204.   Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November 

2-4,  1911.  New  York,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, 1912.   239  p.   8°.    (Its  Bulletin  no.  15) 

Contains:  1.  How  shall  the  obligation  to  provide  industrial  education  be  met  The  obligatioB 
of  the  employer  [by]  H.  £.  Miles,  p.  29-37;  The  obligation  of  the  employee  [by]  Frank  Duffy,  p. 
38-48.  2.  J.  P.  Munroe:  President's  address,  p.  49-^.  3.  Hennan  Schneider:  Co-operative  pUn 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  p.  59-67.  4.  P.  A.  Johnston:  Vocational  plans  in  the  high  school, 
p.  68-79.  5.  J.  H.  Renshaw:  The  Cincinnati  continuation  school  for  apprentices,  p.  80-95.  6.  J. 
Shearer:  The  Ohio  mechanics'  institute,  p.  96-103.  7.  A.  L.  Wiiliston:  Evening  trade  and  lndii»> 
trial  schools,  p.  105-8.  8.  C.  P.  Cary:  Part-time  schools,  p.  119-22.  Discussion,  p.  122-25.  9 
David  Sneddin:  Rei>ort  of  Committee  on  national  legislation,  p.  126-34.  10.  C.  A.  Prossen  The 
training  of  the  factory  worker  through  industrial  education,  p.  137-65.  11.  E.  O.  Codey:  Tha 
argument  for  industrial  education  from  the  success  of  Germany,  p.  178-92.  12.  J.  P.  Prey:  A 
trade  imion  view  of  industrial  education,  p.  193-97.  Discussion,  p.  197-200.  13.  Should  tzada 
schools  for  youth  above  16  years  of  age  be  provided  at  public  expense  {by]  J.  P.  Monroe;  [by] 
C.  O.  Pearse,  p.  204-18;  [by]  G.  M.  Forbes,  219-26. 

The  article  on  The  Cincinnati  continuation  school  for  ^prentices,  by  J.  H.  Renshaw,  is  Utaa- 
trated  with  half-tone  cuts,  showing  pupils  at  work.  He  says:  ''The  continuation  school  is  dia- 
tinctively  a  creation  of  Cincinnati  and  is  a  copy  of  no  other  school  In  the  wortd.  ...  It  diflen 
from  the  German  plan  in  that  it  uses  no  machine  equipment.  The  school  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  productive  power  of  a  youth  in  a  shop  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  houi 
he  works,  but  that  his  attitude  toward  kU  work  and  hit  itUeUigenee  in  Ms  work  are  the  determining 
features.  To  this  end  the  manufacturers'  organisations,  the  labor  organizations,  and  the  school 
authorities  decided  two  and  a  half  years  ago  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  without  decreasing  the 
pay.  The  working  week  of  the  boys  was  shortened  one-half  day  and  their  weekly  pay  was  main- 
tained. The  half  day  of  rest  from  work  was  to  be  spent  in  a  schoolroom  under  educational  and 
cultural  influences."  ' 

205.  <   [Report  of  the  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  5,  6,  and 

7, 1912]  Journal  of  education,  76:  683-87,  December  26,  1912. 

See  also  Vocational  education,  2:  318-33,  March  1913.  Ably  reviewed  by  William  T.  Bawden 
under  the  title  of  **  Recent  progress  in  the  movement  for  vocational  education." 

''The  moat  important  piece  of  work,"  aaya  Mr.  Bawden,  "accomplished  at  this  convention  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  that  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  movement  as  a  whole,  is  tha 
formulation  of  a  'statement  of  principlos  and  policies  that  sliould  underlie  legislation  tor  vocational 
education.' " 

206.    A  symposium  on  industrial  education.   Prepared  by  James  P.  Haney. 

New  York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education, 
1907.   S"".   {Its  Bulletin  no.  3) 

Opinions  of  employers  and  employees  regarding  industrial  education.  A  questionnaire  waa 
sent  to  300  manufaoturors  and  representatives  of  organized  labor.  The  replies  received  are  hjghlj 
interesting. 

207.    Industrial  training  for  women.    Prepared  by  Florence  M.  Marshall. 

New  York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education, 
1907.   8*^.   {Its  Bulletin  no.  4)  ^ 

Contents.— A  study  of  the  changed  position  of  women  in  industry;  Opportunitlet  of  women  la 
indtistry;  What  trade  tndning  is  aooomplistUng;  Suggested  schemes  for  industrial  training. 

208.    Education  of  workers  in  the  shoe  industry.    Prepared  by  Arthur  D. 

Dean.  New  York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, 1908.   (Its  Bulletin  no.  8) 
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209.    Industrial  education  .  .  .  Communication  from  C.  R.  Richards,  president 

of  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  transmitting 
reports  by  a  committee  of  the  society  on  the  subject,  together  with  resolu- 
tions urging  upon  Congress  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Department  of 
education  to  develop  schools  for  industrial  training  .  .  .  [Washington,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1910]  8  p.  8**.  ([United  States]  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Senate.   Doc.  516) 

210.    Legislation  upon  industrial  education  in  the  United  States,  prepared  by 

Edward  C.  Elliott  and  C.  A.  Prosser.  New  York,  National  society  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  education,  1910.    76  p.   8®.   {Its  Bulletin,  no.  12) 

Out  of  print. 

Part  1  gives  the  general  legislation  regarding  Industrial  education  in  publio  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Part  2  the  terminology  in  l^islatlon,  trend  of  legislation,  state  commissions, 
etc.  Part  3  Is  an  analysis  of  the  legislation  for  state  industrial  and  trade  educational  systems. 
Part  4  an  analysis  of  the  legislation  providing  for  manual  training. 

211 .    Report  of  the  Committee  of  ten  on  the  relation  of  industrial  training  to  the 

general  system  of  education  in  the  United  States.  New  York  City,  National 
society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education  [1910]   16  p.  8®. 

Includes  Preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  of  ten,  H.  8.  Pritchett,  chairman,  submitted  at 
the  second  annual  meethig  of  the  Society,  Nov.  19-21,  1008,  and  Final  report,  submitted  at  the 
third  annual  meeting,  Dec.  2-4,  1909. 

212.    A  descriptive  list  of  trade  and  industrial  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Prepared  by  Edward  H.  Reisner.  New  York  City,  National  society  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  education,  August  1910.  128  p.  8®.  (Its  Bulletin, 
no.  11) 

An  effort  "to  bring  together  in  brief  form  the  main  fficts  relating  to  the  organicatfon,  adminis- 
traUon,  methods  of  instruction  and  courses  of  study  of  trade  and  industrial  schools  in  the  United 
States." 

213.    Circular  of  information;  constitution,  state  branches,  officers  and  mem- 
bers. New  York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. 1908.   44  p.   8*.   (Its  Bulletin,  no.  7) 

214.    Proceedings  of  the  organization  meetings.    [New  York,  C.  S.  Nathan, 

1907]  44  p.   S''.   (lU  Bulletin,  no.  1) 

Out  of  print. 

Ck>ntains  addresses  by  N.  M.  Butler,  A.  Mooely,  Jane  Addams,  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  eto. 

215.    New  York  State  Branch.  Proceedings  of  the  second  annual  con- 
vention, held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  19,  1909.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Guide  printing  and  publishing  company,  1910.   98  p.  8®. 

Contains:  1.  J.  F.  McElroy:  President's  address,  p.  7-8.  2.  B.  R.  Rhees:  The  national  impor- 
tance of  industrial  education,  p.  9-17.  3.  Mary  S.  Woolman:  Industrial  education  for  girls, 
p.  18-23.  4.  E.  O.  Miner:  Industrial  education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manulacturer,  p. 
24-^.  5.  P.  M.  Strayer:  Industrial  education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workman,  p.  34-47. 
6.  Charles  De  Oarmo:  Industrial  education  in  relation  to  race  development,  p.  48-57.  7.  Q.  M. 
Forbes:  The  factory  school  of  Rochester,  p.  58-67.  8.  A.  D.  Dean:  Preparatory  trade  schoob 
in  other  parts  of  New  York  State,  p.  68-71.  9.  C.  W.  Cross:  The  apprenticeship  system  of  the 
New  York  Central  lines,  p.  78-86.  10.  O.  H.  Vose:  Industrial  schools  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  p.  91-98. 

216.    The  trade  continuation  schools  of  Munich.   A  lecture  by  Dr.  Georg 

Kerschensteiner,  Director  of  education,  Munich,  Bavaria,  and  the  Translation 
of  the  curricula  of  selected  schools  as  given  in  the  official  report  for  1910.  New 
York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  1911. 
8*.   (Its  Bulletin,  no.  14) 

The  author  says:  "  The  essential  features  of  the  compulsory  trade  oontinuation  schools  of  Munich 
are  thus  sununed  up  in  these  fbur  points:  (a)  practical  work  is  made  the  center  of  interest;  (h)  the 
active  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  employers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  trade  societies  and  guilds 
on  the  other,  is  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  schools;  (c)  the  time  of  instruction  is  sufficient  in  amount 
and  excellent  in  quality;  (d)  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself  for  training  the  citizen  Is 
utlliied." 

In  addition  to  the  above  class  of  schools,  there  are  in  Munich  12  local  oontinuation  schools  in 
which  boys  are  enrolled  "  who  are  not  yet  apprentices,  but  who  are  engaged  in  casual  and  unskilled 
labor,  or  who  can  not  be  provided  with  a  special  oontinuation  school  because  these  numbers  are 
too  few." 
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217.  National  societj  far  tha  atady  of  aduoation.*  Sixth  year-book.    Flart  I. 

Vocational  studies  for  college  entrance.  Chicago,  University  c£  Qiicago  prew, 
1907.   79  p. 

DisouMB  the  purport  of  Tooattoiial  studies;  tho  eiooatioDSl  tsIims  and  wiltHnmhtp  of  fba  tsIbs 
doTtloped  in  Tooatkmal  studies  to  the  studards  appropriate  Ibr  ooOege  admiainn 

218.   Eleventh  yeai^book.   Part  I.   lodustrial  education:  Typical  expen^ 

ments  described  and  interpreted.  Part  II.  Agricultural  educaticm  in  aecond- 
ary  schools.   Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press  [1912]  2  v.   124, 113  p.  8^. 

Contains  interesting  papers  on  the  Tooational  high  school;  the  part-time  oo-operatiTe  ptan  sf 
Industrial  education;  Tocational  guidance:  elassifloation  of  plans  lor  industrial  training,  ate. 

Part  1  gives  various  types  of  vocational  schools.  Ch^ter  1  presents  a  dassificatian  of  plana  for 
Industrial  training,  by  Frank  M.  Leavitt  Each  ch^>ter  of  the  year^xwk  is  by  a  different  aothor 
and  describes  for  the  most  pert  the  given  type  of  aohool  with  which  the  aatbor  is  ooonected.  Com- 
parison is  made  with  other  institutions  of  similar  character,  and  oonchisions  drawn  "ma  to  ttt 
relation  of  the  particular  type  of  school  to  the  solution  of  the  industrial  education  problem." 

219.  New  York  City.   Committee  on  vocational  achoola  and  induattial  train- 

ing. Report. 
Chairman,  Frederick  B.  Coudert 

220.  North  Dakota  educational  aoaoeiation.  Oommittee  of  serren.  On 

adjustment  ot  educational  work  in  North  Dakota  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  times.   Preliminary  report.   In  iU  Proceedings,  1908-1909.   p.  35^1. 

Chairman,  C.  C.  Schmidt. 

Reprinted.  The  association  [1908J  21  p. 

Report  /n  «e<  Proceedhigs,  IWO.  p.  48-105. 

Discussion:  p.  105-11. 

221.  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.   OonunittM  on 

induatrial  education.   Report  .  .  .  [n.  p.,  1908]  p.  36^-405.  8** 
Reprinted  fh>m  its  Proceeding^  16. 
Prepared  by  Arthur  L.  Williston,  chairman. 

222.   American  industrial  education;  what  shall  it  be?  Preliminary  report 

of  a  committee  of  the  society.  In  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  meeting, 
July  2-3,  1900.   p.  1-71. 

223.  Utah  educational  association.   Committee  on  industrial  education  in 

public  schools.   Report.   Utah  educational  review,  4:  34-36,  February  191L 
Chairman,  John  A.  Widstoe. 

224.  Western  drawing  and  manual  training  association.   Proceedings  .  .  . 

Chicago.   Twelfth  annual  report,  1906.   [Chicago,  1905]  206  p.  8**. 

Contains  constitution  of  the  association.  Name  was  originally  Western  drawing  teachers'  muy 
dation,  but  changed  at  the  above  meeting.  Papers  by  F.  D.  Cranshaw,  C.  8.  Hammock,  and 
others. 

225.   Proceedings  .  .  .   Chicago.   Thirteenth  annual  report,  1906.  [Peoria, 

111.,  Press  of  J.  W.  Franks  &  sons,  1906]   117  p.  8*. 

Contains  report  of  Committee  on  handicrafts  in  the  public  schools,  p.  IKhS7,  EHxabeth  E.  Lang* 
ley,  chairman.  Data  based  upon  replies  reoelTed  ih>m  a  questionnaire  sent  to  public  sdiOQis  la 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Report  represent  all  the  states  exc^t  North  Dakota,  Arisooa, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

226.    Proceedings  .  •  .   Indianapolis  [Ind.]  Fifteenth  annual  report,  1908. 


Contains:  1.  C.  A.  Bennett— A  cyde  of  development,  p.  23-37.  2.  W.  O.  Thompaon— Tte 
place  of  manual  arts  in  the  school,  p  38-33.  3.  W.  L.  Bryan— Moral  education  through  art  and 
manual  training,  p.  34.  4.  Mary  8.  Snow— The  place  of  domestic  economy  in  the  cunicnlum, 
p.  40-44.  5.  Elizabeth  Rinehart— The  relation  of  domestic  science  to  the  ftxture  weUare  of  society, 
p.  4&-40.  6.  J.  F.  Barker— Manual  training  in  high  schools,  p.  58-61.  7.  E.  O.  Allen— The  plaea 
of  woodworking  in  the  high  school,  p.  63-66.  8.  F.  L.  Bumham— The  need  of  the  power  to  visuaBas 
In  the  manual  arts,  p.  66-73.  9.  Report  of  committee  on  college  entrance  credits,  p.  73-79. 


1  Originally  the  Herbart  society;  lumM  chanced  to  the  National  society  for  the  scientMe  stody 
of  education,  and  Anally  to  tha  pnssnl  ttOa. 
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227.   PloceedingB  .  .  .  Saint  LotuB.  8ixteent2i  annual  report,  1909.  [Bloom- 

ington,  HI,,  Pimtagraph  ptg.  and  Bta.  co.,  1910]  208  p.  8^. 

Contains:  1.  £.  D.  Dsy— The  sodo-eoonomlo  value  ef  domeetio  art  in  the  education  of  futon 
home  maken,  p.  87-93.  2.  a  M.  Qibbe— Prepantten  necesBary  for  a  teacher  of  domeetio  arte, 
p.  93-100.  8.  K.  F.  Stfllger— The  plaoe  of  the  study  of  dethinf  in  the  life  of  a  girl,  p.  101-8.  4.  C.  If. 
Oibbs— Household  arts  in  the  grades,  p.  106-8.  6.  C.  M.  Woodward— History  and  inflnenoe  of 
the  manual  training  movement,  p.  122-30.  8.  C'  F.  Perry— Trade  teaching  in  the  public  sohods 
p.  131-42.  7.  Florence  Ellis— The  manual  arts  in  the  primary  grades,  p.  158-^. 

228.   Proceedings  .  .  .  Minneapolifl.   Seventeenth  annual  report,  1910. 

[Oak  Park,  HI.,  Oak  leaves  company,  1910]  239  p.  8"*. 

Contains:  1.  H.  N.  Wlnchell— Problems  invcdved  in  the  introduction  of  the  industrial  arts 
in  the  elementary  sdiools,  p.  36-42.  2.  L.  A.  Bacon— Correlation  of  art  and  manual  training  in 
grade  schools,  p.  43-44.  3.  H.  Wood— The  correlation  of  art  and  manual  training  in  high  schools 
p.  46-51.  4.  O.  L.  McMurry— Bookbinding  in  grade  schools,  p.  52^.  5.  W.  Sargent— Fine  and 
Industrial  art  in  public  education,  p.  88-82.  8.  R.  W.  Selvidge— Industrial  education  from  the 
viewpoint  of  organised  labor,  p.  83-74.  7.  B.  M.  Church— Relative  vtfues  of  subjects  in  school 
courses  of  study,  p.  76-80.  8.  A.  F.  Payne— The  correlation  of  metal  work  and  design  in  the 
grammar  and  high  school,  p.  90-04.  9.  D.  Upton— Is  manual  training  worth  whOeT,  p.  95-100. 
10.  Mary  S.  Snow— Correlation  of  household  arts  with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  p.  107- 
10.  11.  A.  P.  Norton— Domestic  science  in  public  schools  in  relation  to  the  pure  food  law,  p. 
111-16.  12.  C  A.  Bennett— Some  suggestive  features  of  industrial  education  in  Germany,  p. 
147-86. 

229.  Women's  educational  and  industrial  union,  Boston,  Mass.  Thirty-third 

annual  report  .  .  •  for  the  year  1910-1911.   Boston,  Mass.,  1912.   76  p.  8^. 

COMMISSIONS. 

280.  California.   Commission  on  industrial  education.   A  tentative  industrial 
education  bill.   In  Siena  educational  news,  6:  26-30,  October  1910. 

231.  Connecticut.   Commission  on  trade  schools.   Appointed,  1903.  Report 

.  .  .  concerning  trade  schools.   Hartford,  Hartford  press,  1907.   10  p.  8^. 

232.  Indiana.   Commission  on  industrial  and  agricultural  education.  Report 

.  .  .  December,  1912.  Indianapolis,  Wm.  B.  Burford,  contractor  for  state 
printing  and  binding,  1912.   133  p.  8''. 
Will  A.  Yarling,  chairman. 

Recommendations  indude  17  items  concerning  "the  estabUshment  of  vocational  schools,  the 
machinery  of  administration,  compulsory  attendance,  teacher  training,  and  related  points." 
Reviewed  in  Vocational  education,  2:  251-^,  January  1913. 

Appendices  contain  a  digest  of  laws  relating  to  industrial  education,  also  drafts  of  bills  proposed— 
vocational  education  in  industries,  agriculture  and  domestic  science;  apprenticeship;  and  oer> 
tiflcation  of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws.  Views  of  organised  labor  and  manufactures  given. 

233.  Maine.   Committee  on  industrial  education.   Report  of  the  Committee 

on  industrial  education,  1910.  Augusta,  Kennebec  journal  print,  1910.  72  p. 
fold,   diagr.  8**. 

Contains  report  and  recommendations  of  special  committee  created  by  the  legislature  of  1009. 
To  be  found  also  as  cluster  I  In  annual  report  of  the  state  superintendent  for  1910. 

234.  Maryland.  Commission  on  industrial  education.   Report  of  the  Com- 

mission to  make  inquiry  and  report  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland  respecting 
the  subject  of  industrial  education,  1908-1910.  Baltimore,  G.  W.  King  printr 
ing  CO.,  state  printers  [1910]   121  p.   iUus.  8°. 

Discusses  among  other  thinei  the  practicabOity  of  introdudngindustrial  instruction,  or  extending 
it,  in  the  schools  of  Ifaryland,  city  and  rural,  with  forms  of  industrial  education  for  colored  chil- 
dren. Qlvee  replies  to  circular  letter  addressed  to  dtixens  of  Maryland  and  others. 

235.  Massachusetts.  Commission  on  industrial  and  technical  education. 

Report  .  .  .  1906.   Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1906. 
196  p.   8^.   ([General  court]  Senate  no.  349) 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  chairman. 

Reprinted  by  Columbia  university,  Teachers  college.   Educational  reprints,  no.  1. 
Outlines  system  of  education.  Oives  the  status  of  vocational  education  in  Ifaanchusetts.  Pre- 
sents rsport  9f  the  sub^mmittee  on  the  Relation  of  children  to  the  industries.  Statistics  gathered 
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during  the  investlgatioa.  Industrial  ednofttion  in  Enrope.  Submits  for  ooDridentioa  of  tti 
fegislature  the  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for  industrial  and  technical  schools,  with  the  reoommenda- 
flon  that  a  second  commission  be  appointed  to  extend  the  investigation  of  methods  of  IndustrW 
training  and  of  local  nKjulrements,  and  advising  and  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  Industilal 
instruction  by  means  of  a  system  of  independent  schools.  With  some  modifications  the  recom- 
mended legislation  was  adopted  by  the  State.  The  new  oommisBlon  was  appointed  August  31, 190S. 

236.  [First  annual]  report  .  .  .  March  1907.   Boston,  Wright  A 

Potter  printing  co. ,  state  printers,  1907.    71  p.    8*.   (Public  document  no.  76) 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  chairman. 

Advocates  ooK>peration  with  local  authorities  in  the  founding  of  schools  lor  technlcalandindustrial 
education.  Shows  that  considerable  progress  had  been  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  eitabUshtiif 
In  several  cities  of  the  state  of  the  industrial  schools  contemplated  by  the  law. 

237.  Second   annual   report  .  .  .  January   1908.   Boston,  Wright 

&  Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1908.    682  p.    8^.   (Public  document 

no.  76) 
Paul  H.  Hanus,  chairman. 

A  notable  report  Evening  Industrial  schools  established  by  the  commission  in  five  dtfei. 
Requests  for  others  under  advisement  Neariy  1,000  pupils  in  attendance  upon  these  acfaoob. 
In  reviewing  the  work  accomplished  during  the  year,  the  Commission  says  that  "during  the  past 
year  the  interest  in  industrial  education  steadily  increased  among  all  classes  and  in  all  directiooa 
Both  employers  and  employed  are  meeting  on  the  common  ground  of  mutual  interests."  The 
report  gives  voluminous  data  on  industrial  education  in  foreign  countries;  the  relations  of  Europesa 
industrial  schools  to  labor,  eta  Describes  special  schools  n  the  United  States;  and  the  attitude  of 
the  manuliEicturing  interests  in  20  MassachusetU  cities  towards  industriai  education.  Fully 
Illustrated. 

238.  Third  annual  report  .  .  .  January  1909.    Boston,  Wright  A 

Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1909.    186  p.  8®. 

Day  industrial  schools  established  in  2  cities  and  evening  industrial  In  11  cities  of  the  state. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  May  28, 19(»,  the  commission  on  industrial  education  wm 
abolished,  likewise  the  existing  state  board  of  education.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  body 
were  given  to  a  new  board  of  education,  created  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

239.  Industrial  contintiation  schools  for  jewelers'  and  gold  and  silver 

workers*  apprentices,  Munich.  Boston,  Wright  &  Potter,  1907.  12  p.  8*. 
(Bulletin  no.  1) 

240.  Industrial  continuation  schools  for  male  commercial  employees, 

Munich.   Boston,  Wright  &  Potter,  1907.    12  p.   8°.   (Bulletin  no.  2) 

241.  Industrial  continuation  schools  for  machinists'  apprentices, 

Munich.   Boston,  Wright  &  Potter,  1907.    12  p.    8**.    (Bulletin  no.  3) 

242.  Industrial  continuation  schools  for  mechanicians'  apprentices. 

Munich.   Boston,  Wright  &  Potter,  1907.    15  p.    8**.    (Bulletin  no.  4) 

243.  Industrial  continuation  schools  for  machinists'  apprentices, 

Munich.    Boston,  Wright  A  Potter,  1907.    lip.    8**.    (Bulletin  no.  5) 

244.  .  Industrial  contintiation  schools  for  gardeners'  apprentices, 

Munich.    Boston,  Wright  &  Potter,  1907.   6  p.   8°.    (Bulletin  no.  6) 

245.  The  agricultural  school.   Boston,  Wright  A  Potter,  1907.    11  p. 

8°.   (Bulletin  no.  7) 

246.  Industrial  education,  under  state  auspices,  in  ^'assachusetts. 

Boston,  Wright  &  Potter.  1908.    13  p.   8°.    (Bulletin  no.  8) 

247.  Some  representative  American  industrial  and  manual  training 

schools.   Boston,  Wright  &  Potter,  1908.   87  p.   illus.   8**.   (Bulletin  no.  9) 

248.  Report  on  the  relations  of  European  industrial  schools  to  labor. 

By  Charles  H.  Winslow.  Boston,  Wright  &  Potter,  1908.  22  p.  8*'.  (Bulletin 
no.  10) 

249.  Report  on  the  advisability  of  establishing  one  or  more  technical 

Bchools  or  industrial  colleges  .  .  .  Boston,  Wright  Potter,  1908.  38  p.  8^ 
(Bulletin  no.  11) 
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250.  Michigan.   State  commiMion  on  industrial  and  agrioultural  education. 

Report.    Lanaing,  Publiahed  by  the  CommiflBion,  1910.   95  p.   tables.  8**. 
Chairman,  Walter  H.  French. 
Appendix  C— Aathorities:  p.  92-96. 

251.  Hosely  educational  commiMion.   Report.   London,  Co-operative  printing 

society,  1904.   400  p.  8®. 

Contains  reports  of  26  English  ednoators  who  were  brooght  to  the  United  States  in  1903  by  Sir 
Alfred  Mosely  to  investigate  American  methods  of  edueation.  A  number  of  papers  treat  directly 
of  technical  and  industrial  eduoation;  the  attitude  of  the  employer  of  labor  and  trade-union  i. 
Comparisons  drawn  between  conditions  in  England  and  this  country. 

252.  New  Jersey.   Commission  on  industrial  education.   Report  .  .  .  1908. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  MscCrelliah  Sc  Quigley,  state  printers,  1909.   177  p.  8®. 

Data  obtained  through  correspondence  and  personal  interviews  with  employers  and  workers 
everywhere  in  the  state.  Results  of  investigations  show  that  the  apprenticeship  system  hai 
been  virtually  abandoned  as  a  means  of  instroothig  the  young  in  the  various  trades.  There  U 
«'a  lack  of  skilled  and  eflldent  workmen,  and  this  will  be  largely  increased  unless  a  better  means 
of  vocational  training  is  found. "  Schools  have  not  been  able  to  offer  vocational  instruction.  Fully 
95  per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave  school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  and  without  any  idea  as  to  what 
trade  or  vocation  they  should  pursue.  They  drift  into  occupations,  rather  than  choose  those  most 
suited  to  their  abilities,  the  result  being  an  arrested  progress.  The  trades  have  become  so  special- 
ised that  there  is  but  little  opportunity  for  a  novice  to  go  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  work  to 
which  he  is  assigned,  unless  he  has  supplementary  training.  Commission  r^rted  that  trade 
schools  are  undesirable  at  present,  being  too  expensive  a  form  of  education.  The  average  person 
leaves  school  early  in  Ulie  to  go  to  work,  and  the  necessity  of  earning  his  daily  bread  prevents  him 
from  attending  a  day  trade  school."  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  manuftetuiers  of  New  Jersey 
bvor  partial-time  day  industrial  schools.  Recommends  the  passage  of  an  act  creathug  a  commis- 
sion on  industrial  education,  to  consist  of  five  citizens,  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  engaged 
in  industrial  occupations.  Commission  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  for  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  in  the  industrial  schools  which  may  be  established.  Recommends  establishing 
industrial  schools  in  communities  by  boards  of  education,  school  committees,  or  like  bodies. 

Appendix  contains  an  excellent  rfaum^  of  industrial  education  and  manual  training  in  America; 
and  a  paper  on  the  money  value  of  industrial  education,  giving  among  other  data  graphic  statistics 
diowing  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  graduates  of  the  Newark  technical  school,  a  state  insti- 
tution of  secondary  grade. 

253.  Report  .  .  .  1910.   Trenton,  N.  J.,  MacCrelliph  A  Quigley, 

state  printers,  1910.   7  p.  8''. 

254.  Ohio.   State  commissioner  of  common  schools.   Industrial  education.  In 

kU  Annual  report,  1909.  Springfield,  Ohio,  Springfield  publishing  company, 
state  printers,  1910.   p.  11-21. 

255.  Rhode  Island.   Commissioner  of  public  schools.   Special  report,  relating 

to  industrial  education  .  .  .  March  28, 1911.  Providence,  £.  L.  Freeman  co., 
1911.   102  p.  8^. 

Commissioner,  Walter  E.  Ranger. 

Bibliography:  p.  97-102  (Supplement  11) 

256.  XTnited  States  industrial  commission.   Relations  and  conditions  of  capital 

and  labor  employed  in  the  manufiactories  and  general  business.   Report,   v.  7. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1901.  8°. 
Cental]^  considerable  data  regarding  apprenticeship. 

257.  Wisconsin.   Conmiission  upon  the  plans  for  the  extension  of  industrial 

and  agricultural  training.   Advance  sheets  .  .  .   Madison,  Wis.,  Democrat 
printing  company,  state  printer,  1911.   vii,  135  p.  8°. 
C.  P.  Cary,  chairman. 

This  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  In  1909,  to  investigate  industrial 
end  agricultural  education  and  formulate  plans  upon  which  to  base  locative  action,  submitted 
its  report  on  January  10,  1911.  Among  other  measures  it  recommended  continuation  schools, 
with  compulsory  attendance  of  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  already  engaged  in  industry, 
supplemented  by  trade  and  evening  schools.  It  advised  the  modernisation  and  extension  ol 
outgrown  apprentice  laws  and  their  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  proposed  industrial  schools. 
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VI.  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRADE-UNIONS. 

258.  American  federation  of  labor.   InduBtrial  education.   ConmBting  of  an 

investigation  and  report  by  a  competent  special  committee;  reports  of  officezB 
and  committees;  action  of  A.  F.  of  L.  convention;  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor  and  others  toward  the  problem;  a  glossary  of  definitions,  etc.;  labor's  bill 
for  congressional  enactment.  1st  ed.  Washingtcm,  American  federation  of 
labor,  1910.   69  p.  8**. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  entire  iMd  of  industrial  education,  with  particular  nmphiwis  oo  tht 
attitude  of  organised  labor  toward  the  problem,  in  foreign  oountries  and  in  the  United  States. 
Describes  H>prenticeship  schools,  legislation,  etc. 

Report  warns  against  the  exploitation  of  boys  who  desire  to  become  skilled  craftsmen. 

"  A  proper  apprenticeship  system  which  will  guarantee  to  the  youth  the  opportunity  of  leamtng 
his  trade  as  a  whole  is  very  much  desired. 

"One  of  the  disadvantages  of  many  apprenticeship  systems  is  that  establishments  havebeoomB 
80  large  and  with  so  many  departments  with  their  divisions  and  subdivisions  and  processes  that 
the  time  of  the  boy  is  fully  employed  in  mastering  details  of  one  department  to  the  exdnsion  of 
all  other  departments.  Public  industrial  schools  or  schools  for  trade  training  should  never  beooma 
so  narrow  in  their  scope  as  to  prevent  an  all-round  shop  training. " 

259.   Industrial  education.   Report  of  Gonmiittee  on  industrial  educatioo; 

compiled  and  edited  by  Charles  H.  Winslow.  Washington  [Government 
printing  office]  1912.  114  p.  S"".  (62d  Congress,  2d  sess.  Senate.  Docu- 
ment no.  936) 

Presents  the  authoritative,  official  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  American  fsderatioo  of  labor 
toward  vocational  education.  Gives  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  situation.  Various  schoote  already  established  are  described. 

200.  Dufiy,  Frank.  Industrial  education  and  the  labor  unions.  New  York, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university  [1912]  14  p.  8®.  (Teachers  college. 
Technical  education  bulletin  no.  15.   3d  series,  no.  18) 

Address  given  at  Teachers  college,  February  15,  1013.  Voices  the  opposition  of  labor  unions 
to  the  private  trade  schools.  Tells  about  the  unions  giving  industrial  education  to  their  memben 
Thinks  Industrial  education  snould  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

261.    Industrial  education  and  what  labor  unions  are  doing  to  promote  it 

Vocational  education,  2:  28-35,  September  1912. 

Thisartlclelsby  the  General  secretary  of  the  United  brotherhood  ef  carpenters  and  Jolnfin.  "flis 
extended  knowledge  and  experience,  as  weU  as  ofOdal  position,  enable  Mr.  Dufly  to  speak  with 
authority  on  this  question." 

262.  Golden,  John.   The  educational  need  from  the  viewpoint  of  oiganijEed  labor. 

Journal  of  education,  70:  91-92,  July  22,  1909. 

263.   Position  of  labor  unions  regarding  industrial  education.   In  Americtn 

academy  of  political  and  social  science.   Annals,  33:  185-87,  January  1909. 

264 .  Haney,  James  P.   A  symposium  on  industrial  education.   [ Asbury  Park,  N .  J., 

Kinmonth  press]  1907.  58  p.  8^.  (National  society  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  education.   Bulletin  no.  3) 

Presents  in  concise  and  personal  form  the  opinions  of  employers  and  employees  in  regard  to  indus- 
trial eduoatlan. 

265.  Herrill,  George  Arthur.   Trade  schools  and  trade  unions.   In  National 

education  association  of  the  United  States.   Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses, 1907.   p.  1048-55. 
Reprinted  tai  Western  Journal  of  education,  12:  501-600,  October  1007. 

266.  Prescotty  William  B.  Trade  unions  and  industrial  education.   In  Nadooil 

education  association  of  the  United  States.  Department  of  superintendence. 
Proceedings,  1910.   p.  127-35. 
Also  in  Seliooltzohange,  1:  846-64,  March  1910. 

Largely  tbe  work  of  the  International  typographical  onion;  theoorraspondenceooarseinpriBtiiif. 

267  Boncovieriy  Alfred.  The  relations  of  organized  labor  and  technical  education. 
University  of  California  chronicle,  12  :  368-80,  October  1910. 
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268.  SaMdge,  Bobert  W.   Industrial  education  from  the  viewpoint  of  oiganized 

labor.  American  school  board  journal,  40:  6-7,  27,  June  1910. 

269.  United  States.  Bureau  of  labor.   Attitude  of  employers,  graduates  of  trade 

and  technical  schools,  and  labor  unions  .  .  .  toward  trade  and  technical  edu- 
cation. In  Report  of  the  Gommiflsioner  of  labor,  1902.  Washington,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1902. 

iDoladw:  United  Statas,  p.  807-434;  Anstrte,  p.  6«MB;  Belciam,  p.  672-84;  Fnnoe,  p.  868-6S; 
Great  Britfttn,  p.  imSi;  Switserbmd,  p.  180S-O6. 

270.  Vanderlip,  F.  A.  Trade  schools  and  labor  unions.   In  hi$  Business  and  educa- 

tion, p.  56>81. 

Great  empbasis  is  laid  apan  tbe  need  for  oontiDoatton  trade  aehools  to  tzain,  not  the  captains 
of  indostry,  bat  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Amwiran  Indostrial  anny.  The  German  schools  of  this 
sort  are  dted  as  good  examples. 


271.  Oampbell,  W.  IL  The  value  of  industrial  tzaining  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Educational  bi-monthly,  3:  285-98,  April  1909. 

272.  DiUon,  Charles.  The  money  value  of  training  fat  the  trades.   World's  work, 

22:  14756-^58,  August  1911. 

Writer  calculates  that  "a  boy  taught  mider  the  appcentftoeship  system  earns  t29|000  in  a  life- 
time; a  trade  school  boy  earns  $40^  a  technical  graduate  earns  9B6fiO0." 

273.  Dodge,  James  H.  The  money  value  of  technical  training.   American  society 

of  mechanical  engineers,  25:  40-48. 
Comparison  made  of  the  earning  capacity  of  men  trained  in  the  shop  and  those  trained  in  school. 

274.  Franklin,  George  A.   Do  industrial  courses  promise  substantial  returns  in 

efficiency?  In  Minnesota  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings 
and  addresses,  1909.  [Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Syndicate  printing  company] 
p.  63-66. 

Discussion:  p.  07-68. 

Gives  statistics  of  02  schools. 

275.  Golden,  John.   Importance  of  industrial  education  to  the  workingman.  Social 

education  quarterly,  1:  191-95,  June  1907. 

276.  Hiatt,  James  8.   The  child,  the  school,  and  the  job.   Philadelphia  [1912] 

12  p.   8°.   (Public  education  association.   Study  no.  39)   Cover  title. 
Beprlnted  from  the  aty  elab  bulletin,  Deoember  37, 1912. 

A  study  of  child  wage  earners  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  as  they  apply  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
de^hia.  Stady  based  on  the  school  census  of  June,  1912.  Presents  a  number  of  interesting  sta- 
tistical charts  and  tables. 

The  following  condnslons  are  drawn:  "1.  That  the  problem  of  the  working  chUd  is  not  an  im- 
migrant problem,  stnoe  over  50  per  cent  of  those  reported  as  at  work  are  of  the  second  generatloo 
of  American  birth.  2.  That  this  is  not  the  problem  of  the  boy  alone,  since  over  40  per  ceot  of  the 
workers  are  girls.  S.  That  the  vast  mi^Jority  of  children  who  leave  school  at  fourteen  to  enter 
industry  go  into  those  kinds  of  employment  which  offer  a  large  initial  wage  for  simple  mechanical 
processes,  but  which  hold  out  little  or  no  opportunity  for  improvement  and  no  competence  at 
maturity.  4.  That  wages  received  are  so  low  as  to  force  a  parasitic  life.  6.  That  but  slight  advance- 
ment is  offered  the  flfteen-yearold  over  the  fourteen-yearold  chUd  worker." 

277.  Hirsch,  B.  G.  Moral  aspects  of  industrial  education.   Educational  review, 

35:  448^,  May  1908. 

278.  Johnston,  Charles  Hughes.   Social  significance  of  various  movements  for 

industrial  education.   Educational  review,  37:  160-80,  February  1909. 

279.  Jordon,  G.  Gunby.   Material  and  moral  benefits  of  industrial  education.  In 

National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.  Proceedings, 
second  annual  meeting.  New  York  City,  National  society  for  the  promotion 
of  industrial  education,  Jime  1909.  p.  122-33.   (lU  Bulletin  no.  9) 
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280.  Massachusetts.   Comxnission  on  industrial  and  technical  education. 

What  the  value  of  the  years  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  might  be  to  boys.  In  tti 
Report  .  .  .   April  1903.   p.  57-69.  chart. 

To  girls:  p.  70-84. 

Summary:  p.  85-93. 

Wages,  tables:  p.  68-6'".  for  boys;  p.  83-84,  for  girls. 

281.  Maxwell,  O.  E.   The  civic  value  of  industrial  education  for  general  deivelop- 

ment.  In  Minnesota  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses,  1908.  [St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Press  of  Syndicate  printing  company] 
p.  270-75. 

282.  Munroe,  James  P.   The  Educational  bearings  of  manual  training.  In 

Eastern  manual  training  association.   Proceedings,  1903.   p.  70-82. 
Reprinted. 

283.  Noyes,  W.   The  ethical  values  of  the  manual  and  domestic  arts.   In  NorUiem 

Illinois  teachers*  association.   Proceedings,  1909.   p.  6-17. 
Also  in  Manual  training  magazine,  11:  201-13,  February  1910. 

284.  Be3mold8,  J.  H.   Higher  technical  instruction.   In  Imperial  education  con- 

ference. Report,  1911.  London,  Printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswood,  1911. 
p.  133-48. 

Deals  chiefly  with  the  German  technical  high  schools. 

285.  Be3mold8,  John  Hugh.   Relation  of  education  to  production.  Arkansas 

school  journal,  10:  10-14,  February  1906. 

A  strong  plea  for  Arkansas  to  furnish  proper  training  for  the  developmflnt  of  her  tndnstziil, 
resources  by  her  own  trained  men. 

Presidential  address,  Arkansas  teachers'  association. 

Reprinted. 

286.  Bhees,  Benjamin  Bush.   The  national  importance  of  industrial  education. 

[New  York  ?  1909]   lip.  8° 

Address,  second  annual  convention,  New  York  State  branch  National  society  for  the  promotkm 
of  industrial  education. 

287.  Bogers,  Howard  J.   Relaticm  of  education  to  commercial  and  industrial 

development.   Educational  review,  23  :  490-502,  May  1902. 
The  importance  of  good  elementary  education  before  specialization  for  vocation. 

288«  BoUins,  Frank.   Industrial  education  and  culture.    Educational  review, 
34  :  494-503,  December  1907. 
Address  before  Schoolmasters'  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  October  1907. 

289.  Sigma.   The  bearing  of  technical  education  on  industrial  progress.   Journal  d 

education  (London)  n.  s.  30:  741-43,  816-19,  November,  December  1908. 

290.  Stephens,  Oeorge  Asbury.   The  new  apprenticeship.   Journal  of  political 

ecopomy,  19:  17-35,  January  1911. 
Co-operative  S3rstem  between  factories  and  schools. 
Reprinted    "Influence  of  trade  education  upon  wages." 

291.  Taylor,  Graham  Bome3me.   Industrial  education  and  national  prosperity. 

Charities  and  The  Commons,  19:  1579-84,  February  8,  1908. 

Discusses  the  work  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  indni- 
trial  educatfon. 

292.  Webster,  W.  F.   Our  present  needs.   In  Minnesota  educational  association. 

Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1909.   [Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Press  of 
Syndicate  printing  company]  p.  30-38. 
President's  address.  Reprinted. 

293.  Wicklifle,  Mary  Frances.   Some  results  from  manual  and  industrial  training. 

In  Southern  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses, 
1906.    p.  188-97. 
students  in  textile  schools,  p.  195-90. 
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Vm.  INDUSTRIES  AND  HEALTH. 

294.  OoUbnark,  Josephine.   Fatigue  and  efficiency.   Introduction  hy  Frederic  S. 

Lee  ...  New  York,  Charities  publication  committee,  1912.  xvii,  591  p.  8®. 
(Ruflsell  Sage  foundation) 

An  epoch-making  book.  Analyies  fetlgae.  Its  nature  and  effects.  Seeks  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  oyerwork  in  working  people.  Of  value  to  educators,  especially  those  engaged  in  pre- 
paring young  people  for  industrial  pursuits. 

295.  Noyes,  William.   Overwork,  idleness  or  industrial  education?   In  National 

child  labor  committee.  Proceedings  of  second  annual  meeting.  New  York, 
1906.   p.  84-95. 

"The  alarming  increase  of  neurotic  diseases  among  school  children,  the  crying  need  of  facilities 
forplay,  and  the  social  necessity  for  industrial  educatk>n— all  three  facts  point  in  the  same  direction, 
namely,  that  the  school  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  a  greater  share  of  the  child's  time." 

296.  Termaa,  Lewis  H.   The  relation  of  the  manual  arts  to  health.  Popular 

science  monthly,  78:  602-9,  June  1911. 

297.  Winch,  W.  H.   Some  measurements  of  mental  fatigue  in  adolescent  pupils  in 

evening  schools.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  1:  13-23,  83-100,  January, 
February  1910.    tables,  statistics. 

"  Evening  work  is  comparatively  unprofitable,  and  a  short  time  in  class  in  the  evening  is  suf- 
ficient, plus  the  labors  of  the  day,  to  induce  a  very  low  condition  of  mental  energy." 

EL  LEGISLATION. 

298.  American  federation  of  labor.   Present  industrial  educational  enactments. 

In  its  Industrial  education.   Washington,  D.  C,  1910.   p.  49-55. 
A  review  of  state  laws. 

299.  [Oalifomia.   Commiflsion  on  industrial  education]   A  tentative  industrial 

education  bill.   Sierra  educational  news,  6:  26-30,  October  1910. 
Chairman,  CoL  Harris  Wehistock. 

300.  Commercial  dub  of  Chicago  and  others.   Tentative  draft  of  proposed  law  for 
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culture and  the  mechanic  arts;  in  maintaining  branches  of  state  experiment 
stations;  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its  expenditure.  [Wadiing- 
ton.  Government  printing  office,  1912]  28  p.  8^.  (62d  Congress,  2d  seesioQ. 
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Advocates  broad  professioaal  training  for  the  industrial  teacher.  He  should  be  well  equipped 
**an  the  side  of  prolbssional  and  liberal  culture.  ...  He  should  especially  be  conversant  with 
the  bearings  of  industrial  teaching  upon  the  sodal  order." 

446.  Western  drawing  and  manual  training  association.   Committee  on 

investigation  of  art  and  manual  training  in  normal  schools.  Report. 

In  its  Proceedings,  1909.   p.  77-86. 
Cliatrman,  E.  £.  Heytts. 
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XV.  REPRESENTATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

AT.ARAMA. 

447.  Alabama's  new  trade  echooL   ProgresBive  school  journal,  1:  9-10,  July  I91I. 

Bill  paawd  by  Legislature,  appropriftting  160,000  for  the  Alabama  school  of  tndes  and  indostiifli 
at  Ragland,  Ala.,  for  white  boys. 

448.  United  States.   Bureau  of  labor.   [Industrial  schools]   In  25th  annual 

report  of  the  Commissioner,  1910.   Washington,  Crovemment  i»intiiig  office, 
1911.   p.  35-360. 
Describes  representative  schools  of  different  types. 

CALIFORNIA. 

449.  Harris,  Caroline  E.   The  Los  Angeles  polytechnic  hi^  school.  Manual 

training  magazine,  7:  150-55,  April  1906.  plans. 

GEORGIA. 

450.  Berry,  Martha.   Uplifting  backwoods  hoys  in  the  South.   World's  work, 

8:  4986-92,  July  1904.  illus. 
Reprinted.  New  York,  1904.  16  p. 
Describes  the  Berry  industrial  school,  near  Rome,  Oa. 

451.  Daniel,  Boland  B.   The  secondary  industrial  school,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

Vocational  education,  2:  119-38,  November  1912. 
See  also  article  by  C.  B.  Gibson  in  American  academy  of  political  and  social  sdaooe.  AbzmIs, 
^     33:  42-40,  January  1009. 

452.  Glover,  Catherine.   Working  for  an  education  in  a  Southern  school.  Crafts 

man,  15:  707-17,  March  1909.  illus. 
Berry  industrial  school. 

453.  Williams,  W.  T.  B.   Fort  Valley  high  and  industrial  school.   Southern  work- 

man, 39:  627-31,  November  1910. 

ILLINOIS. 

454.  [Chicago.   Farragut  continuation  schools]   School  news,  23:  203-204,  January 

1910. 

455.  Hedges,  William.   A  year  of  prevocational  work.   Educational  bi-monthly, 

7:  191-202.  February  1913. 
Describes  work  of  the  Jackson  school,  Chicago. 

456.  Sheldon,  E.  B.   The  vocational  school  of  the  Lakeside  press,  Chicago.  School 

arts  book,  11:  922-32,  May  1912. 

INDIANA. 

457.  Charlton,  Charles  H.   The  school  at  Interlaken  [Laporte,  Ind.]   Survey,  25: 

377-84,  December  3,  1910. 

458.  Dorr,  Bheta  Childe.   Keeping  the  children  in  school.   Hampton's  magazine, 

27  :  55-66,  July  1911. 
Extracts,  reprinted  in  Pittsburgh  school  buUetin,  5:  5-9,  October  1911. 
The  school  of  William  Wirt,  Gary,  Ind. 

459.  Hover,  J.  Milton.   The  problem  of  the  village  high  school.   Western  journal 

of  education  (Ypeilanti)   4:  253-^,  June  1911. 

The  course  and  scheme  of  work  of  the  Friends'  academy,  Bloomingdale,  Ind.;  domeatle  sdenoe 
and  agriculture. 

KANSAS. 

460.  Kansas  City,  Mo.   Board  of  education.   Committee  on  vocation  schools. 

Report  .  .  .   [Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1911]  48  p.  8**. 
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MARYLAND. 

461.  Baltimore.   Board  of  Bchool  coxxunissionen.   Report  on  vo 

[Baltimoie,  1909]  [4]  p.   8".   Caption  title. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

462.  Dooley,  William  H.   Practical  education  for  industrial  worker 

review,  38:  261-72,  October  1909. 
Lawrence  industrial  school. 

463.  Eaton,  Joseph  J.   A  corporation  school.   Jn  National  society  fo 

of  industrial  education.   Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  meet 
Bulletin  no.  10) 
Discossion:  p.  106-12. 

Describes  the  Ludlow,  Mass.,  teztUe  school. 

464.  Fitchburg,  Mass.   School  conmiittee.   Industrial  training. 

report,  1909.   p.  35-45. 

Also  in  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Proceed!] 
Published  by  the  AssociaUon,  1910.  p.  45-68. 

Questions  submitted  to  members  of  the  class,  regarding  reasons  for  taking 
practical  benefits  to  them.  Answers:  p.  40-62.  Manudscturers'  opinions:  p. . 
W.  B.  Hunter. 

465.  Manual  aria  [school]  In  its  Annual  report,  1908. 

p.  56-63. 

First  of  its  kind  in  America";  for  grammar  grade  boys  and  girls. 

466.  Hatch,  William  B.   Industrial  education  in  Massachusetts. 

view,  40:  369-74,  November  1910. 

467.  Hunter,  W.  B.   The  Fitchburg  plan  of  industrial  education. 

18:  166-73,  March  1910. 

468.  Industrial  education    Endowed  trade  school  offers  new  opportu 

Pennsylvania  school  journal,  60:  162-64,  October  1911. 
Describes  the  New  Wentworth  institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

469.  The  Lawrence,  Mass.,  industrial  school.  Journal  of  educati 

October  5,  1908. 
Opened,  1007. 

The  first  free  engineering  laboratory  in  the  country. 

470.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.   The  Independent  industrial  school  of  ] 

chusetts.   Vocational  education,  1:  243-57,  March  1912. 

Treats  of  the  general  organization,  methods,  and  results  of  the  Independei 
An  exiKoition  of  some  of  the  possibilities  under  the  Massachusetts  law. 

471.  Massachusetts.   Board  of  education.   Information  relating 

ment  and  administration  of  state-aided  vocational  school 
December  1,  1911.  Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co.,  stat< 
57  p.   8°.   (Board  of  education.   Bulletin  no.  3) 

MICHIGAN. 

472.  Michigan.    Superintendent  of  public  instruction.  [Sagina 

In  his  Annual  report,  1909-10.   p.  21-24. 
Opened  January  5, 1910. 

MISSOURI. 

473.  [St.  Louis,  Mo.   The  David  Ranken,  jr.,  school  of  mechanical  1 

training  magazine,  11:  289-90,  February  1910.   Survey,  25:  i 
21, 1910.  illus. 
Endowment  $3,000,000. 

86142^—13  4 
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N£W  JERSEY. 

474.  Newark,  N.  J.   Board  of  Bdncatioii.   Some  aspects  of  the  mdustrial  educa- 

tion problem.   In  iU  Annual  report,  1909-10.   p.  93-98. 
Tht  Watrai  street  ▼o<mttonal  sdiool  for  boys,  Newark,  N.  J.,  p.  W-1(M. 

NEW  YORK. 

475.  Albany,  N.  Y.   Board  of  education.   The  Albany  vocational  school,   in  iU 

Annual  report,  1909.   p.  66-80.  illus. 
Progrunme:  p.  81-82. 

476.  Hebrew  technical  institute,  New  York  City.   In  Ontario.    Department  of 

education  .  .  .  Toronto,  1911.   p.  211-16. 
Qives  currlctihiin. 

477.  New  York  City.   Department  of  education.   Vocational  school  for  boys. 

In  its  Annual  report,  July  31, 1912.   p.  354-62. 

478.  New  York  City  trade  school.   In  Ontario.   Department  of  education.  Educa- 

tion for  industrial  purposes  .  .  .  Toronto,  1911.   p.  203. 
Qives  currkmlum. 

479.  New  York  (State)  Education  department.    Division  of  trade  schools. 

Albany  vocational  school.   [Albany,  N.  Y.,  1909]   15  p.  8''. 

480.  Nonell-Sayre,  Adolphe.   Girls'  technical  high  school  of  New  York.  School 

journal,  69:  528-32,  November  26,  1904. 
Name  of  the  school  changed  to  Washington  Irving  high  school. 

481.  Os^od,  Clarence.   Raising  the  standard  of  efiSciency  in  work:  Practical 

training  given  by  the  Manhattan  trade  school  for  girb.  Craftsman,  12:  634-41, 
September  1907. 

482.  Wiljion,  Lewis  A.   The  Rochester  shop  school;  a  school  whose  graduates  make 

good  every  time.   School  arts  book,  11:  481-93,  January  1912. 

483.  Woolman,  Mary  Schenck.  The  making  of  a  trade  school.   Boston,  Whit- 

comb  &  Barrows,  1910.   101  p.  12**. 
Bibliography:  p.  341. 

An  account  of  the  history,  organisation,  and  work  of  the  Ifanhattan  trade  school  for  gfris. 
New  York  City. 
See  also  Teachers  college  record,  10: 275-341,  September  1900. 

omo. 

484.  Barker,  James  F.   The  Cleveland  technical  high  school.   In  North  centnl 

association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.   Proceedings,  1910.  Chicago, 
published  by  the  association,  1910.   p.  35-44. 
Promotions  quarterly. 

485.  Cleveland,  O.    Board  of  education.    The  Cleveland  technical  hig^  school. 

In  its  Annual  report,  1907.   p.  84-99.   plans.,  illus. 
Course  of  study,  boys,  p.  08;  course  of  study,  girls,  p.  09. 
On  the  fdur-quarter  plan;  four  years'  work  in  three  years. 

486.  Elementary  industrial  school.   Report  of  plans,  course  of  study 

and  a  brief  summary  of  results.  Cleveland,  Board  of  education,  1910.  14 
p.  8-. 

Report  on  school  made  by  William  N.  Ha&mann. 

487.  Elson,  William  H.   The  technical  high  school  of  Cleveland.   School  review, 

16:353-59,  June  1908. 

488.  Orth,  Samuel  Peter.   Industrial  education  .  .  .  Cleveland,  Printed  at  the 

Technical  high  school  printshop  [1909]  6  p.  8*. 
Address,  dedication  of  the  Cleveland  technical  hi^  school. 

489.  Voorhes,  O.  P.   The  inception  and  development  of  an  industrial  elementary 

school.   Elementary  school  teacher,  12:  383-«7,  April  1912. 

Describes  work  at  the  Oyler  school,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Development  of  manual  and  industrial 
training. 
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ORBGON. 

490.  Portland,  Oreg.   Board  of  education.   School  of  trades.   In  iU  Annual 

report,  1909.   p.  261-75.    illus.    1910.   p.  263-75.  illus. 
Currioulum:  p.  263, 273-75. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

491.  Ash,  William  C.  The  Philadelphia  trades  school.   American  academy  of 

political  and  social  science.   Annals,  33:  85-88,  January  1909. 

492.  Herrick,  Cheesman  Abiah.   Aims  of  the  William  Penn  high  school  for  girls; 

address  at  the  dedication  of  the  William  Pemi  building,  December  10,  1909. 
[Philadelphia?  1909]   lip.  8^. 

493.  Miller,  Leslie  W.  Vocational  training.   The  Philadelphia  textile  school. 

School  arts  book,  10:  501-11,  January  1911.  illus. 

494.  Boot,  Martha  L.   Carnegie  technical  schools.   World  to-day,  20:  704-11,  June 

1911. 

495.  Wanamaker,  John.   The  John  Wanamaker  commercial  institute — a  store 

school.  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science.  Annals,  33:  151-54, 
January  1909. 

Under  the  name  of  the  American  university  of  applied  commerce  and  trade,  the  school  applied 
ior  charter,  September  1908. 

PHILIPPINES. 

496.  Eaton,  Joseph  J.   The  Manila  trade  school.   American  academy  of  political 

and  social  science.   Annals,  33:  89-96,  January  1909. 
Reorganiied,  1905. 

497.  Industrial  training  in  the  Philippine  school  of  arts  and  trades  and  the  iMUo 

trades  school.   Philippine  education,  6:  12-16,  February  1910. 

WISCONSIN. 

498.  Milwaukee  school  of  trades.   In  Ontario.   Department  of  education.  Educa- 

tion for  industrial  purposes.   Toronto,  1911.   p.  198-203. 
Gives  corrioalum. 

499.  Perry,  Charles  F.   The  Milwaukee  school  of  trades.   American  academy  of 

political  and  social  science.   Annals,  33:  78-84,  January  1909. 
The  school  was  incorporated  hi  the  public  school  system,  by  act  effectlTe  July  1, 1907. 

XVI.  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

500.  Boston.   Committee  on  drawing.   Special  report  on  the  evening  drawing 

schools.   Boston,  Mimicipal  printing  office,  1905.   110  p.   illus.   figs,  charts. 
(School  doc.  no.  3-1905) 
Chairman,  Jamas  A.  Maodonald. 

Oooapatkms  of  graduates  from  grammar  and  high  sdhoob,  p.  60-67. 

501.  Bulkley,  William  L.  An  evening  industrial  school  for  adults.  Southern 

workman,  35:  540-44,  October  1906. 
Negroes,  in  New  York  City. 

502.  Creasey,  Clarence  Hamilton.   Technical  education  in  evening  schools  .  .  . 

London,  S.  Sonnenschein  &  co.,  1905.   309  p.   diagr.  12^. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  evenfaig  tffohnlcal  edtioatkm,  the  German  and  English  point  of  view; 
sahjects  and  methods  of  instmotlon. 

603.  Dean,  Arthur  D.   Vital  needs  of  evening  schools  for  industrial  workers.  Ma- 
chinery, 13:  244-46,  January  1907. 

Calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for  improved  methods  hi  organizing  and  oondnetlns  evening 
Industrial  schools. 
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504.  Dooley,  Chaxming  B.   Evening  Bchools.   In  National  society  for  the  pfomo- 

tion  of  industrial  education.  Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  meeting,  1909. 
p.  126-33.   (Its  Bulletin  no.  10) 

505.  Lavergne,  F.   Lee  ^oles  et  lea  oeuvres  municipales  d'enseignement.  FAris, 

Fiance,  P.  Mouillot,  1900. 
Eyenlng  schools,  France. 

506.  HassachuBettB.   Commission  on  industzial  education.   [A  list  of  Massa- 

chusetts evening  trade  schoob]  Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co.,  1908. 
p.  51-57.   illus.   (Bulletin  no.  9) 

507.  New  York  (State)  Education  department.   Division  of  trades  schook. 

Evening  industrial  improvement  schools  .  .  .  [Albany,  N.  Y.,  1909]   lip.  8®. 
Bibliography:  p.  9.  List  of  schools:  p.  10-11. 

508.  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur.   Evening  schools.   In  his  Wider  use  of  the  school 

plant.   New  York,  Charities  publication  committee,  1910.   p.  19-114.  illus. 
Evening  schools  abroad,  p.  55-78.  The  promotion  of  attendance  at  evming  schools,  p.  81-114. 

509.  Providence,  B.  I.    School  committee.   Evening  school  extension.   In  its 

Report,  1905-6.   p.  27-35. 

510.  Warner,  Charles  F.   Public  evening  schools  of  trades.   In  Ameridm  academy 

of  political  and  social  science.   Annals,  33:  56-67,  January  1909. 

Describes  schools  of  Springfield  and  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Oires  coarse 
of  study  In  the  first-named  schooL 

See  also  paper  by  Mr.  Warner  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States. 
Jounal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1906.  p.  570-76. 

XVn.  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TRADE  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS. 

511.  Blair,  It.  Girls'  schools.   In  Imperial  education  conference.   Report,  1911. 

London,  Printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1911.   p.  166-74.   tables,  ap- 
pendices A-0  (ii) 
In  Great  Britain. 

512.  Dodge,  Hcniet  Hazen.   Survey  of  occupations  open  to  the  giil  of  14  to  16 

years.   Boston,  Mass.,  Girls  trade  education  league,  1912.   39  p.  8°. 

"This  survey  is  designed  especially  to  meet  the  numerous  inquiries  of  teachers,  vocational 
counselors,  and  social  workers  as  to  what  the  girl  can  do  who  seeks  wage  earning  in  the  earliest 
years  in  which  the  law  allows  her  to  engage  in  it"— Pref. 

513.  Eastern  manual  training  asaooiation.   Conunittee  on  handwork  for 

girls.   Report.   In  its  Proceedings,  1905.   Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Published  by 
the  Association,  1906.   p.  82-90. 
Domestic  science,  laundry  work,  cookery,  etc 

514.  Harrisburg,  Pa.   School  board.   Special  committee  to  investigate  the 

matter  of  introducing  sewing  into  the  schools.  Report.  In  its  Annual  report, 
1909.  Hanisbuig,  Pa.,  Star  printing  company,  1909.   p.  101-16. 

Questionnaire  sent  out  to  120  largest  cities  In  the  United  States,  p.  114-16;  tabulated  replies, 
p.  111-13. 

515.  Hildreth,  Helen  B.   Four  months  in  a  girls'  trade  school.   Vocational  educa- 

tion, 1:  305-15,  May  1912. 

Describes  school  at  New  Britain,  Conn.  Answers  many  perplexing  questions  that  f^wjaently 
arise  among  those  interested  in  definite  plans  looking  to  the  opening  of  courses  for  girls. 

516.  Laselle,  Mary  A.  and  Wiley,  Katherine  E.  Vocations  for  girls,  with  an 

introduction  by  Meyer  Bloomfield.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton 
Mifliin  company  [1913]  x,  139  p.  12**. 

''The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  to  young  girls,  and  those  responsible  for  the  guidance  of  girls, 
some  definite  inibrmaUon  as  to  conditions  of  work  in  the  more  common  vocations." 

517.  Lyon,  Otto.   Die  fortbildungsschule  ftlr  m&dchen;  vortrag  auf  dem  8  deutschen 

fortbildungsschultage  in  Stettin  am  1  Oktober  1905  .  .  .  Leipzig,  B.  G. 
Teubner,  1906.  24  p.  4*. 
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518.  XeOlauflin,  Isabelle.   Vocational  training  for  girls.   Education,  31:  523-26, 

April  1911. 

519.  Marshall,  Florence  M.  The  industrial  training  of  women.  American 

academy  of  political  and  social  science.   Annals,  33:  119-26,  January  1909. 

Shows  the  neoeaalty  of  industrial  education  for  women.  Says:  ''Not  only  are  unskilled  girl 
workers  stunted  in  their  growth  physically  and  intellectually,  but  circumstances  which  make  this 
possible  too  often  result  in  a  still  more  serious  situation.  The  closed  door  of  opportunity  ahead, 
the  wage  usually  too  small  to  fttrnish  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  the  apathy  resulting  from 
monotonous  labor  prevent  the  cultiyation  of  any  ethical  sense  and  tend  to  make  girls  careless 
and  reckless  regarding  their  moral  standards." 

620.   Industrial  training  for  women  .  .  ,  [Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Kinmonth 

press]  1907.  59  p.  8^.  (National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
education.   Bulletin  no.  4) 

521.   Manhattan  trade  school  for  girls.   In  New  York  City.   Department  of 

education.   Fourteenth  annual  report  .  .  .  July  31,  1912.  p.  341-53. 

Among  other  items  of  interest,  contains  statistics  of  the  earning  capacity  of  graduates— 1910-11. 
"The  majority  of  the  girls  trailed  by  the  school  remain  at  their  trade,  while  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  untrained  girls  drift  fTom  one  occupation  to  another." 

522.   The  public  school  and  the  girl  wage  earner.   Charitiee  and  The  com- 
mons, 19:  848-51,  October  5,  1907. 

Emphaaices  the  advantages  of  trade  schools.  Advocates  the  introduction  of  trade  instruction 
Into  the  public  school  system.  Shows  by  means  of  graphic  statistics  the  minimum  and  maximum 
wages  of  girls  (from  14  to  20  years  of  age)  without  and  with  training. 

523.  Massachusetts.  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.   Industrial  education  for 

working  girls.   Boston,  1905.   38  p.   (pt.  1  of  Annual  report) 

524.  Mumxn,  Elizabeth  von.   Die  pflichtfortbildungsschule  des  weiblichen  ge- 

schlechts  in  hygienisches  beziehung  .  .  .  Bonn,  M.  Hager,  1906.   14  p.  i 

525.  Perkins,  Ag:nes  F.,  ed.  Vocations  for  the  trained  woman.   Boston,  Woman's 

educational  and  industrial  union,  1910.   28  p.  8**. 
Opportunities  other  than  teaching  available  for  women. 

526.  Sing,  Saint  Nihal.   Learning  by  doing  at  the  Japanese  women's  university. 

Southern  workman,  37  :  273-78,  May  1908. 

527.  Snedden,  David  S.   Problem  of  vocational  education.   Boston,  Houghton 

Mifflin,  1910.   86  p.  8^ 

Discusses  the  relation  of  vocational  training  to  liberal  education:  types  of  vocational  education: 
problems  of  administration,  etc. 

528.  Tham,  William.  Manu^turing-works  high  school  for  young  women.  Arena, 

39:  303-307,  March  1908. 
Reprinted  in  his  A  forward  step.  p.  77-^ 

529.  Williams,  A.  S.  Technical  school  in  Naples.   School  review,  13:  398-410, 

May  1905. 

530.  Woolman,  Mary  Schenck.   Private  trade  schools  for  girls.   Charities  and  The 

commons,  19:  839-48,  October  5,  1907. 
Describes  the  work  of  the  Manhattan  trade  school  tat  girls.  New  York  City.  Illustrated. 

531.    The  relative  value  and  cost  of  various  trades  in  a  girls'  trade  school. 

American  academy  of  political  and  social  science.   Annals,  33:  127-40,  January 


Gives  onrriculum  of  the  Manhattan  trade  school  for  girls.  New  York  City.  Reviews  status  of 
various  trade  schools  in  this  country— equipment,  budget,  courses  of  study,  eto.  Olves  the  wages 
of  thoee  who  have  been  placed  in  trade,  after  a  course  in  the  Manhattan  trade  school,  showing 
first,  ''the  tendency  of  each  worker  to  rise  to  better  positions,  and  second,  the  increasing  wage  at 
enteiring  the  market  owing  to  improved  methods  of  training  the  workers." 

532.   Trade  schools— An  educational  and  industrial  necessity.  Social  educa- 

tion quarterly,  1:  74-79,  March  1907. 
Also  in  Southern  educational  review,  4:  161-66,  October-November  19QT. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY. 

665.  Andrews,  Benjamin  B.   The  schools  of  household  and  mdustrud  arts,  Teach- 

en  college.  Columbia  university  quarterly,  12:  397-407,  September  1910. 
illus. 

666.  Arnold,  Sarah  Louiae.   The  Saigent  industrial  school;  a  successful  expm- 

ment  in  industrial  training.   Survey,  24:  32-39,  April  2,  1910. 

School  ia  looftted  at  Ifatteawan,  N.  Y.  Founded  and  dereloped  by  Ids.  Wintlirop  Saifcnt  fa 
1878.  Central  pmpost  of  adiool  is  ''to  provide  essential  instnictioii  in  the  arte  and  indostriei 
belonc:inc  to  home  maktag,"  Gives  programme  of  classes,  etc. 

667.  Congria  international  d'ensei^ement  manager.   1st  Fribouig,  1908 

.  .  .  FribouTg,  les  29  et  30  septembre  1908.   Fribouig,  Suisse,  1908-1909.  2 

Coimiraa.— I.  Ri4>porto  avant  le  Congrte.  1908.— n.  Compte  renda  des  steooes.  190flL 

668.  Cooley,  Anna  M.   Domestic  art  in  woman's  education,  for  the  use  of  those 

studying  the  method  of  teaching  domestic  art  and  its  place  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum.  New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1911.   xi,  274  p.   tables.  12**. 
"Referenoes  for  study"  at  the  end  of  most  of  the  diapters. 

"A  selected  bibliography  of  books  helpful  in  the  study  of  the  Tarioos  phases  of  domestio  art*: 
p.38»-74. 

669.  Frank,  Louis.   L'Mucation  domestique  des  jeunes  filles;  ou.  La  formation  des 

m^res.   Paris,  Larousse  [1904]   xxiv,  547  p.   illus.  8*^. 

Deals  with  domestic  education  in  all  countries;  types  of  schools,  etc  An  elaborate  piesentatioo 
of  the  subject 

670.  Fuller,  Alice  M.   Housekeeping  and  household  arts  .  .  .  Manila,  Bureau  d 

printing,  1911.   178  p.   illus.  8**. 
A  manual  intended  for  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

671.  Great  Britain.   Board  of  education.  ,  Special  reports  on  educational  sub- 

jects,  v.  15  [16,  19]  School  training  for  the  home  duties  of  women  .  .  . 
London,  Printed  for  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  by  Wyman  &  sons,  limited,  1905-7. 
3  V.   iUus.,  plans,  tables,  diagrs.   8^.   ([Parliament.   Papers  by  conmiand] 
Cd.  2498,  2963,  3860) 
Contains  bibUographies. 

Part  I  discusses  the  scheme  of  public  education  in  the  United  States,  with  history  and  develop- 
ment of  domestic  science  teaching.  Takes  up  in  detail  the  methods  of  teaching,  equipment,  cur- 
ricula, etc.,  in  state  school,  elementary  and  secondary;  and  in  private  institutioiis.  Desoibsi 
social  sgencies  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  science  instruction.  Part  II  is  an  elaborate  presenta- 
tion of  house-wifery  instruction  in  state-supported  schools  in  Belgium.  Part  III  treats  of  the 
domestic  training  of  girls  in  Qermany  and  Austria. 

672.  Harvey,  Lorenzo  Daw-   A  school  for  home  makers.   Jn  U.  S.  Bureau  of  edo* 

cation.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1911.  v.  1,  chap,  viii,  p. 
313-29. 

Describes  work  at  the  Stout  school  for  teachers  of  domestic  science  and  art,  M enomonle.  Wis; 
Outlines  course  of  study. 

673.  Henschel,  H.   Hauswirtschaftliche  schulanlagen.   Das  schulhaus,  14:  47^-87, 

Heft  11, 1912. 

Describes  domestic  sdence  equipment  in  a  Oerman  schooL  Well  illustrated  by  photographs. 

674.  Influence  of  industrial  arts  and  sciences  upon  rural  and  city  home  life.  In 

National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings 
and  addresses,  1909.   p.  636-43. 

Contents.— <A)  From  the  standpoint  of  domestic  science  [by]  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Ridiards.— <B) 
From  the  standpoint  of  economic  interests  [by]  A.  Salisbury. 

675.  Kinne,  Helen.   Equipment  for  teaching  domestic  science.   Boston,  Whit- 

comb  A  Barrows,  1911.   v,  96  p.   illus.  8°. 

Estimates,  descriptions,  and  suggestive  lists  given  for  complete  equipment  for  instruction  ia 
domestic  science. 

676.  Holl-Weiaa,  Augrosta.   Les  ^coles  m^nag^res  a  T^tranger  et  en  France  .  •  • 

Paris,  A.  Rousseau,  1908.   xxvi,  344  p.   illus.  8**. 
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677.  Htinsterber^,  Ha^.   The  college  and  the  household  sciencea.  Good-house- 

keeping, 66:  40-48,  January  1913. 

Advocates  household  courses  in  colleges  and  uniTctslties,  and  shows  the  insistent  demand  for 
sodi  instructian. 

678.  Bavenhill,  Alice,  ed.   Household  administration,  its  place  in  the  higher  educa- 

tion of  women  .  .  .  New  York,  H.  Holt  and  company,  1911.  x,  324  p.  illus. 
8^ 

Contains  papers  by  noted  wrlteis  on  the  sabject  of  domestic  science.  Introduction,  by  Catherine 
Bohifl,  is  a  brief  historical  sketdi  ot  woman's  position  in  the  family. 

XXIV-  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

679.  Bronot,  H.  P.   Technical  education  in  France.   In  U.  S.  Department  of  com- 

merce and  labor.  Daily  consular  reports,  no.  2178,  February  8, 1905.  Wash- 
ington, Government  printing  office,  1905.   8  p.  8**. 

Reviews  the  vocational  and  trade  schools  of  France.  Gives  curricula,  sources  of  income,  admin- 
istrative methods,  types  of  teachers,  etc. 

680.  Bustioo,  Guide.   L'educazione  vocazionale  e  la  scuola.   Desenzano,  F. 

Legati  e  c,  1909.   16  p.  8**. 

681.  CoiuniinerB'  league  of  Connecticut.   A  glance  at  some  European  and  Ameri- 

can vocational  schools  for  children  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Hart- 
ford, the  (Consumers'  league,  1911.   64  p.   front.,  pi.  8*^. 

682.  Cooley,  Edwin  G.   Vocational  education  in  Europe.   Report  to  the  Chicago 

commercial  club.  Chicago,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  sons  co.,  1912.  347  p.  illus. 
8«. 

"This  reixnt  undertakes  to  describe  some  of  the  typical  vocational  schools  observed  by  the 
author  during  his  year  in  Europe.  The  major  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  educational 
institutions  of  Qermany.  Some  special  institutions  in  Austria  and  Switzerland  are  described 
on  account  of  their  relations  to  the  general  problem  of  vocational  education." 

683.  Hylla,  E.   Die  verwicklichung  der  arbeitschulideen  in  elementarunterricht. 

Pfidagogische  warte,  20:  13-18,  January  1,  1913. 

Urges  that  teachers  consider  careftilly  the  vocational  school  Idea  as  a  special  field  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  elementary  schools. 

684.  Manny,  Frank  A.   A  German  contribution  to  education  for  vocation  and 

citizenship.   School  review,  16:  154-61,  March  1908. 

685.  Mittenzweh,  L.    Die  berufswahl.   Leipzig,  Dftrr,  1910.   xv,  217  p.  8**. 

686.  Nabel,  Eugene.   The  schools  of  Switzerland.   Educational  foimdations,  23: 

96-101,  180-84,  297-300,  October,  November  1911,  January  1912. 
Contains  a  brief  account  of  the  Swiss  sodetiee  for  promoting  commeroial  eduoatlon. 

687.  Bathmann,  C.  G.   Vocational  training  in  Crermany.   Educational  founda- 

tions, 23:  155-70,  228-39,  November,  December  1911. 
A  discussion  of  the  continuation  schools  of  Oermany-HX>mmereial,  agricultural,  etc 

688.  TJnited  States.   Bureau  of  education.   The  Prussian  S3r8tem  of  vocational 

schools  from  1884  to  1909.  In  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1910. 
Washington,  Government  printing  oflSce,  1910.   v.  1.   p.  301-43. 

A  lisam^  of  the  third  report  of  the  Royal  Prusdan  state  Induitrial  office,  1909.  (Verwaltungs- 
bericht  des  KOnlgUch  Prenssischen  Landesgewerbeamts.  Berlin,  Carl  Heymanns,  1910.  436  p. 
tables) 

Gives  an  historical  review,  fbUowed  by  detailed  accounts,  statistioal  and  textual,  of  the  various 
classes  of  schools  which  constitute  the  system  considered. 

689.  Ware,  Fabian.   Educational  foundations  of  trade  and  industry.   New  York, 

D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1901.  8». 

Describes  vocational  systems  of  Germany  and  France.  Shows  how  these  countries  have  en- 
couraged the  educational  foundations  for  trade  and  industry. 
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X3CV.  VOCATIONAL  GUTOANCE. 

690.  Bader,  Paul.    Die  aufgabe  der  schule  bei  der  berufswahl  und  stellenvennitt- 

lung  der  jugendlichen.   Archiv  fflr  p&dagogik,  I:  129-38,  December  1912. 
Describes  corrent  attempts  at  vocational  guidance  in  connection  with  Oennan  ichoola. 

691 .  Bloomfield,  Meyer.   Vocational  guidance.   In  National  education  aasociatkm 

of  the  United  States.   Journal  of  proceedings  and  addreases,  1912.    p.  431-36. 

Sbows  what  has  been  accompUshed  in  Boston.  Reviews  the  situation  throogfaoat  the  coontrj. 
Emphasizes  the  fact  that  thousands  of  chUdrm  drop  out  of  school,  throu^  no  econoaiic  pRasore, 
to  go  to  wOTk  as  soon  as  the  law  permits.  See  also  Survey,  30:183-88,  May  3, 1913. 

692.    Vocational  guidance  of  youth.   Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton, 

Mifflin  company  [1911]  124  p.  12*^.  (Riverside  educational  monographs,  ed. 
byH.  Suzzallo) 

"While  making  no  pretense  towards  a  comprehensive  analysis  or  final  definitioo  of  ways  and 
means,  it  will  perform  an  invaluable  office  in  drawing  attention  to  the  great  need  of  work  to  fliii 
field,  in  clearing  up  misconceptions,  in  guarding  against  dangerous  pitfUls,  and  in  pointizig  tbe 
way  towards  practical  possibilities."— Survey,  26:  464,  June  24, 1011. 

693.  Boston,  Mass.   Committee  on  vocational  direction.   Report.    In  Boston 

public  schools.   Annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  July  1910.   p.  147-51. 
(Appendix  G) 
Chairman,  George  A.  Tyxser. 

See  also  Annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  December  1911. 

694.  Brooks,  Stratton  Duluth.   Vocational  guidance.   School  review,  19:  42-50, 

January  1911. 

The  work  of  the  Boston  vocation  bureau  and  Public  schools  vocation  direction  committee,  tiie 
High  school  of  commerce,  and  Trade  school  for  girls. 

695.  Davis,  Jesse  B.   Vocational  guidance.   A  function  of  the  public  school  and 

its  application  to  the  commercial  department.  In  Journal  of  the  MichigaD 
schoolmasters'  club.  46th  meeting,  held  in  Ann  Arbor,  March  29-ApriI  1,  1911. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Published  by  the  club  [1911]  p.  119-28. 

Author  made  a  study  of  531  boys  in  the  high  school  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Gives  tmtmptm  d 
a  course  of  study  and  discusses  the  ftmction  of  the  vocatisn  bureau.  He  says:  "The  ooauDerdal 
course  should  be  the  largest  department  in  the  modem  high  school." 

696.    Vocational  guidance  in  the  high  school  and  its  application  to  the  church 

and  Sunday  school.   Religious  education,  7:  110-18,  April  1912. 

A  system  of  vocational  guidance  in  use  in  the  Central  high  school  of  Grand  Rapids,  IHcli. 

697.  Biggs,  Annie  L.   Bedrock.   Ekiucation  and  emplo3rment,  the  foimdation  of 

the  Republic.  .  Detroit,  Mich.,  Social  center  publishing  co.  [1912]  x,  70  p.  8^. 

Based  on  the  proposition  that  a  bureau  of  employment  should  be  established  in  coaoectass 
with  each  and  every  educational  institution  throughout  the  country. 

698.  High  school  teachers'  association  of  New  York  City.   Year-bo(^,  v.  5, 

1910-1911.    142  p.  8*». 

Contains  papers  on  vocational  guidance  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York,  p.  17-2ft;  final  report 
of  the  subcommittee  on  a  preparatory  course  for  boys  entering  commercial  lite,  p.  8fr-105u 

699.    Choosing  a  career;  a  circular  of  information  for  boys.   New  York,  Stu- 
dents' aid  committee  [1909]   22  p.  8**. 

700.    Choosing  a  career;  a  circular  of  information  for  girls.    New  York,  Stu- 
dents' aid  committee  [1909]   26  p.  8**. 

701.    Students*  aid  committee.   Directing  young  people  in  the  choice  ol  a 

vocation.  [Brooklyn,  N.  Y.]  Printed  for  the  Students'  aid  committee  [1910] 
16  p.  8«. 

702.  Hutchinson,  T.  Herbert.   Vocational  guidance.   Association  seminar,  20: 

427-52,  June  1912;  21:  9-27, 46-60,  October,  November  1912;  21:  84-101,  Decem- 
ber 1912;  128-47,  January  1913. 
BibUography:  p.  145-47. 

Gives  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  training  for  efficiency,  and  points  oat  the  need  and  impor 
tance  of  vocational  guidance. 
Pt  3  deals  with  the  history  of  vocational  guidanoa. 
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703.  Keeling,  Fredeilo.   The  labor  exchange  in  relation  to  boy  and  girl  labour. 

London,  P.  S.  King  <fc  eon,  1910.   76  p.  12*». 
Bibliography:  p.  73-7(L 

704.  Knox,  George  Piatt.   How  should  the  school  system  contribute  to  an  intelli- 

gent choice  of  vocation  on  the  part  of  the  pupilP  In  National  education  asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1912.  p. 
417-25. 

Urges  the  value  of  prepantton.  This  preparation  should  both  precede  and  follow  the  choice 

of  TOCI^iaiL 

705.  Lewis,  E.  E.   Studies  in  vocational  guidance.   School  and  home  education, 

32:  135-38,  212-14,  247-^1,  December  1912;  February,  March  1913. 

A  study  of  the  employment  found  by  4,386  children  who  left  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  took 
employment  certificates. 

706.  Lord,  Everett  W.   Vocational  direction,  or  the  boy  and  his  job.   In  National 

child  labor  committee.  Proceedings  of  6th  annual  conference,  Boston,  Jan- 
uary 13-16,  1910.   New  York,  1910.   p.  73-85. 

"  Boys  find  themselves  in  their  vocations  as  the  result  of  custom,  heredity,  propinquity,  or 
accident  tu  oftener  than  through  deliberate  and  conscious  choice."  Advocates  vocational  guid- 
ance. / 

707.  McKeever.  WiUiam  A.   Assisting  the  boy  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  Man- 

hattan, K^ns.,  1909.    15  p.  S"*. 
Reprinted  from  the  Industrialist,  v.  36,  no.  41,  June  26,  1909. 

708.  National  conference  on  vocational  guidance.   First.   Boston,  November 

16-16,  1910. 

Under  auspices  of  the  Boston  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Vocation  bureau  of  Boston.  Forty- 
five  cities  sent  delegates.  Uanufacturers,  workmen,  business  men,  social  workers,  and  educators 
participated  hi  the  discussions. 

The  activities  of  vocational  guidance,  as  outlined  at  this  conference,  are  as  follows:  First,  giving 
inibrmation  about  vocations  in  general  and  about  opportunities  for  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  also  concemhig  opportunities  for  receiving  vocational  histruotion.  The  second  group  relates 
to  children,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  transition  ITom  school  to  work,  and  advising  as  to  the 
importance  of  wise  choice  between  temporary  employment,  however  remunerative,  and  positions 
which  offer  opportunity  for  advancement  The  third  group  relates  to  the  guidance  and  sym- 
pathetic counseling  of  the  young  worker  subsequent  to  his  entry  into  his  new  duties.  A  fourth 
group  looks  to  the  establishment  of  vocatkm  bureaus  for  the  collection  of  inibrmation  about  oppor- 
tunities for  boys  and  girls  in  the  trades  and  stores,  as  well  as  the  provision  for  vocational  training, 
and  the  classification  of  this  information  in  ISonns  available  for  ready  reference. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  ultimately  this  funotk»n  should  be  taken  over  by  the  pubUc 
schools. 

See  Survey,  25:  31»-20,  November  26,  1910  (Bloomfield,  Meyer)  also  School  review,  19:  67-62, 
January  1911  (Leavitt,  F.  M.) 

700.    Second.   New  York,  October  23-26,  1912. 

Topks  discussed:  Placement;  Fdlow-up;  Study  of  occupations;  Scholarships;  Vocational  anal- 
ysis; Opportunities  for  vocational  training;  Methods  of  vocational  direction;  and  Relation  of  voca- 
tkmal  gi^ance  to  the  employer. 

Reviewed  at  length  by  W.  T.  Bawden,  hi  Vocational  education,  2:  20»-17,  January  1913.  On 
the  subject  of  "findhig  Jobs  for  boys  and  girls,"  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  those  parttoipattaig 
in  the  discussion  was  "  in  favor  of  making  every  effort  to  retain  children  under  16  in  scho(d,  in  order 
to  train  them  for  more  skilled  occupations." 

The  following  definite  questions  regarding  vocational  training  in  the  schools  were  raised  by  the 
conference: 

•'Shall  industria  .'training  aim  to  fit  children  for  particular  trades,  or  shall  it  educate  them  fai 
dementary  processes  and  underlsring  principles? 

"  Shall  it  begin  early  in  the  child's  school  life,  or  at  the  age  of  fourteen  when  so  many  now  break 
away  from  the  {^'escribed  curriculumT 

"Shall  it  be  grafted  on  the  present  elementary  courses,  or  be  taught  fai  separate  histitutions7 

'Can  industry  be  prevented  from  compelling  the  schools  to  give  just  enough  training  to  meet 
industry's  immediate  needs,  and  no  more 

"  Is  it  advisable  to  raise  the  compulsory  school  age  two  years,  or  with  the  currkiulum  in  its  present 
state  is  this  simply  preset  ibing  a  larger  dose  o  something  akeady  seen  to  be  hiadequate  and 
unsuitableT 
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^'On  the  other  hand,  will  raising  the  age  limit,  by  throwing  ba<dc  upon  the  schools  thousands  of 
boys  and  giils  who  now  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they  can,  force  the  schools  to  a  quicker  adjnstmeat 
•f  education  to  needs?" 

It  was  dedared  to  be  fkmdamentallj  wrong  "that  any  nntralned  chUd,  wfOtoat  knowtodge  of 
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Mass.,  and  the  needs  hi  the  public  schools. 


771.  Bray,  Begfinald  Arthur.   Boy  labour  and  apprenticeahip.   London,  Can- 
stable  A  co.,  ltd.,  1911.   xi,  248p.  12*. 


List  of  authorities:  p.  241-44. 
Deplores  the  conditions  in  England. 

"The  object  of  this  volume  is  altogether  practical— to  show  what  reforms  are  necessary  to  pmast 
the  growth  of  the  evU  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  true  apprantioeshl^  system." 


772.  Cooley,  Edwin  G.  Pre-apprenticeahip  schools  of  London.   Vocational  educa- 

tion, 1:  174-83,  January  1912. 
Describes  the  day,  evening,  and  part-time  vocational  schools  of  London. 

773.  CrosB,  C.  W.  Practical  results  from  a  modem  apprenticeship  s3rBtem.  Raflway 

club  of  Pittsburgh.  Official  proceedings.  September  25,  1908.  v.  7,  no.  i, 
p.  281-86. 

Bibliography:  p.  280-^ 
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774.  Dooley,  O.  B.   SolTing  of  the  skilled  mechanic  problem  by  schools  furnished 
by  manufacturere.   Pemisylvania  school  journal,  59:  553-^7,  May  1911. 

Describes  the  ednoatioxial  system  of  the  Westinghouse  eleotxioal  and  manufsoturing  company, 
for  its  employees.'  During  the  four  years'  apprentioeshlp  the  training  costs  the  boy  nothing,  and 
he  reoeireB  in  wages  nearly  $1,600.00. 

776.  Dunlopy  O.  Jooelyn.  English  apprenticeship  and  child  labour  .  .  .  with  a 
supplementary  section  on  the  modem  problem  of  juvenile  labour  .  .  .  Lon- 
don, T.  Fiflher  Unwin,  1912.   390  p.  S'*. 
Bibliography:  p.  366-03. 

The  history  of  apprenticesh^  is  traced  from  medieval  until  modem  times  Contains  diapters 
on  technical  training  in  1550;  nationalsystemof  industrial  training  and  the  difBoolties  of  its  admin 
istration;  the  dissohitton  of  the  i^rentloesh^;)  system;  cost  of  technical  ednoation;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  twentieth  century  problems  of  child  labor,  &c 

776.  LondozL   County  counoiL  Eduoation  committee.   The  apprenticeship 

question.   Report  of  the  section  of  the  Education  committee  .  .  .  London, 
Printed  for  the  London  county  council,  by  Jas.  Truscott  and  son,  ltd.  [1906] 
46  p.  F^ 
R.  A.  Bray,  chairman. 

Discusses  situation  in  En^and,  Germany,  Fmoe,  and  the  United  States.  Advocates  the  part 
time  system  and  evening  continuation  schools  as  a  substitute  for  apprenticesh^ 

777.  Massachusetts.  Bureau  of  statistics  of  labor.   The  apprenticeship  sys- 

tem.  Part  I,  Annual  report  for  1906.   Boston,  1906.   86  p.  8^. 

Replies  to  a  questkmnaire  sent  to  eniptoyers  and  ollkiers  of  trade  unions  in  Massachusetts  regard- 
ing status  of  i^prantiossh4>>  its  regulation,  condition,  restriction  of  nundMrs,  and  vahie  for  training 
workmen. 

778.  Scott,  J.  F.  Apprenticeship  under  the  English  guild  system.  Elementary 

school  teacher,  13:  180-88,  December  1912. 
Describes  apprenticeship  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

779.  Stratton,  G.  F.   Rising  industrial  problems:  the  new  apprenticeship.  Engi- 

neering magazine,  34:  401-13,  December  1907. 

Indicates  that  the  attitude  of  trade  unions  is  hostile  to  attempts  to  recruit  industrial  workers 
through  trade  schools,  but  that  they  prefer  and  encourage  shop  training. 

780.  TirreU,  Wintfarop.   Summer  apprenticeship  in  the  Boston  hig^  school  of  com- 

merce.  School  review,  19:  34-41,  January  1911. 
The  scheme  devised  by  the  Boston  bustaiess  men's  advisory  committee. 

781.  Wazner,  W.  B.  The  apprenticeship  question  of  to-day.   Iron  age,  81:  1786-87, 

June  4,  1908. 

782.  Wright,  Carroll  D.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial 

education.   Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1908.   116  p.  8^. 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.   Bulletin  no.  6,  1908) 
List  of  references:  p.  87-02. 

Describes  certain  ways  in  which  the  desirsd  combination  of  schooling  and  ^preatiossh^)  may 
be  eiXtoted,  as  exhibited  by  experience  in  a  few  of  oar  leading  industrisi. 

HALF-TIMS  COURSE. 

783.  [Freeport  (111.)  half-time  factory  co-operative  work  for  high  schools]  American 

educational  review,  30:  520-21,  August  1909. 

784.  Higgixia,  Milton  P.   Planof  a' 'half-time"  school.  American  society  of  mechan- 

ical engineers,  21:  646-78. 

One  of  the  first  phmts  to  Indicate  a  feasible  plan  whereby  boys  ooold  attend  school  part  of  a  day 
-and  work  in  a  factory  the  remainder  of  the  working  day. 

785.  Kelley,  Mn,  Florenoe.   Part-time  schools.   Child  labor  bulletin,  1:  106-12, 

June  1912. 

"We  can  not  give  to  yoong  girls  and  boys  eight  hours  of  stiq»efylng  work  and  then  save  them  for 
an  intelligent  oitiienahip  by  adding  evening  school  work  to  that.  It  can  not  oeooeivably  ba  toffl- 
eiently  reoreatiooaL" 
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786.  Schneider,  Herman.   Partial  time  trade  schools.   In  American  academy  d 

political  and  social  science.   Annals,  33  :  50-55,  January  1909. 
Recommends  a  broad  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  public  schools  and  the  industries. 

787.  Stockbridge,  E.  P.   Half  time  at  school  and  half  time  at  work.   World's  work. 

21:  14265-75,  April  1911. 

Describes  the  coK>perative  education  plan  of  the  University  of  Clncinnftti*  which  is  working  with 
the  industrial  plants,  the  libraries,  the  schools,  and  other  agencies. 


788.  Bookwalter,  Alfred  G.   Continuation  work — education  for  the  industrial 

worker.   Charities  and  The  commons,  19:  856-61,  October  5, 1907. 
Discusses  the  various  types  of  continuation  schools— correspondenoe;  Y.  M .  C.  A.;  private,  etei 
Bee  also  Boston  public  schools.  Circular  of  information  relating  to  evening  and  cooUnuftttoB 

schoc^.   Boston,  1912.  p.  67-65. 

789.  Chicago.  Board  of  education.   Continuation  schools.   In  its  Report,  1909. 

p.  86-90. 

''The  superintendent  reports  that  in  his  opinion  the  work  of  the  continuation  achoob  wtl  b0I 
be  successful  unless  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  worldngmen  of  the  city  lend  thtk 
assistance.  Schools  of  this  kind  must  be  thoroughly  practical."  p.  S7. 

790.  Cincinnati.   [Board  of  education]   Continuation  schools.   In  its  Annual 

report,  1909.   p.  65-68;  1910.   p.  70-74.  table. 

791.  Cooley,  Edwin  G.   The  continuation  school.   American  school  board  journal 

45:  11-59,  August  1912. 

Shows  the  need  of  a  new  type  of  school  in  our  educational  nystem— the  vocational  oontinnitfian 
school. 

792.  Button,  Samuel  Train  oTid  Sneddon,  David  (Samuel)   AdministraticMi  d 

evening  and  continuation  schools.   In  their  The  administration  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.   New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1908.  p. 
480-91. 
References:  p.  491. 

793.  Hanus,  Paul  Henry.   Industrial  continuation  schools  for  boys  and  girls  from 

fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  New  York  state  teachers'  association.  Pro- 
ceedings, 1906.   p.  31-34. 

Schools  in  Switcerland,  Germany,  and  Franoe.  Cites  the  grave  need  for  similar  achoob  in  the 
United  States. 

794.  Jones,  Arthur  J.  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.  WaahiDgton, 

Government  printing  office,  1907.    157  p.   8°.   (U.  S.  Bureau  of  educatioo. 
Bulletin  no.  1,  1907) 
Bibliography:  p.  145-«9. 

Advocates  the  need  of  such  schools  by  statistics  showing  the  rapid  decline  of  school  atteodanee 
after  the  age  of  industrial  worth  is  reached.  It  indicates  briefly  how  much  more  extensive  and  efli- 
clent  Oerman  and  English  schools  of  this  type  are  than  our  own.  The  work  of  many  typical  Ameri- 
oan  schools  is  described,  and  finally  the  place  and  purpose  of  the  continuation  school  in  our  systea 
of  education  are  defined. 

795.  Kerachenateiner,  Georg.   The  fundamental  principles  of  continuation  schools. 

In  his  Three  lectures  on  vocational  training  .  .  .  Published  by  the  Commercial 
club  of  Chicago,  1911.   p.  1-16. 
Also  in  School  review,  19:  162-77,  March  1911. 

796.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.   The  continuation  school:  Cincinnati's  examples.  Voca- 

tional education,  2:  218-34,  January  1913. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  work  accomplished  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Author  says  then 
schools  "furnish  the  best  illustrations  of  this  type  of  educational  eflcrt  to  be  found  in  the  ooantry." 
The  schools  can  be  grouped,  fbr  purpose  of  study,  as  <' evening  schools,"  "vohmtary  contiiiiiation 
schooto"  and  "compulsory  continuation  schools." 
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797.  XassaohuBettB.   Commission  on  industrial  education.   Industrial  con- 

tinuation Bchoolfl  for  male  commercial  employees,  Mimich.  Boston,  Wright  & 
Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1907.   12  p.   8°.   (Its  Bulletin  no.  2) 

The  subjects  of  instruction  include  arithmetic,  exchange,  bookkeeping  and  accounts  current, 
commercial  correspondence  and  reading,  commercial  geography  and  the  study  of  goods,  lifie  and 
eitixenship,  stenography,  and  penmanship.  Under  the  head  of  goods,  **  the  indiTldual  raw  products 
and  the  manufactured  articles  are  considered  as  regards  their  source,  manulacture  and  qualities." 

798.  Beber,  Louis  E.   Industrial  and  continuation  schools,  their  foimdation,  organi- 

zation, and  adjustment  to  the  life  of  the  community.  Madison,  Published  by 
the  board,  1912.  18  p.  8^.  (Wisconsin.  State  board  of  education.  BuUetin 
no.  5) 

Reviews  work  accomplished  in  other  cities— Chicago,  Cincinnati^  and  Cleveland,  etc.— and 
emphasises  the  need  of  industrial  education. 

The  writer  says:  **ln  Wisoonstn,  as  elsewhere  in  this  country,  the  greatest  present  need  is  for 
the  continuation  school.  .  .  .  Wisely  vocationalized  public  schools  and  well-organized  continuation 
schoob  will  do  much  toward  dignifying  all  occupations,  and  thus  wHl  create  contented  and  hs^py 
classes  where  discontent  now  frequenUy  exists. 


XXIX.  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


799.  Balfour,  Oraliam.  Continuation  schools.   In  Imperial  education  conference. 

Report,  1911.   London,  Printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1911.   p.  183-95. 
Discussion:  p.  195-201. 

800.  Cooley,  Bdwin  O.  The  Scottish  system  of  continuation  schools.  Vocational 

education,  1:  225-42,  March  1912. 

Shows  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Scotch  have  undertaken  the  work  of  vocational 
education. 

801.  Oreat  Britain.  Board  of  education.   Report  of  the  Ck>nsultatiye  committee 

on  attendance,  compulsory  or  otherwise,  at  continuation  schools.  London. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1909.   2  v.   672  p.  F*. 

Chairman,  Arthur  H.  D.  Achland. 

I.  Report  and  appendices,  n.  Summaries  of  evidenoe. 

Compulsory  continuation  schools,  p.  135-86. 

802.  London.   County  council.  Bducation  committee.   Report  on  eight  years 

of  technical  education  and  continuation  schools  (mostly  evening  work)  in  two 
parts.  Presented  to  the  education  committee  on  the  11th  December,  1912 
.  .  .  London,  James  Truscott  and  son,  ltd.  [1912]   120  p.  F**. 

Two-thirds  of  the  children  of  London  who  leave  the  elementary  whools  enter  unskilled  occupa- 
tions. Report  says  that  the  great  weakness  of  the  evening  schools  is  the  instabfllty  of  attendance. 
Mr.  Bray,  in  bis  memorandum  on  the  subject,  declares  that  nothing  but  compulsion  will  suooess- 
ftilly  cope  with  the  40,000  ineffectives. 

803.  Sadler,  Michael  Ernest,  ed.   Continuation  schools  in  England  and  elsewhere; 

their  place  in  the  educational  system  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  state. 
Manchester,XJniyerBity  press,  1907.  xxvi,  779  p.  tab.  (fold.)  (Publications 
of  the  University  of  Manchester.   Educational  series,  no.  1) 

An  important  volume,  in  which  are  collected  careftil  and  competent  accounts  of  the  history 
and  present  status  in  Oreat  Britain,  of  the  various  agencies  for  "further  education,"  with  8  brief 
chapters  on  such  schools  in  the  chief  European  countries  and  the  United  States.  The  contributions 
of  18  different  authors  have  been  carefully  edited  by  Professor  Sadler  (himself  a  considerable  con- 
tributor), and  the  result  is  a  veritable  cyclopedia  of  information  hitherto  widely  scattered  or  quite 
inexistent. 


804.  Barger,  Florence  E.  Continiiation  school  work  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 
and  in  Canton  Zurich.  London,  Wyman  &  sons  [1907?]  35  p.  8^.  ([Great 
Britain]  Board  of  education.   Educational  pamphlets,  no.  6) 
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805.  Gemer,  B.  Die  foiibfldungB  imd  fnchflchulen  in  den  grOsMien  Oiten  Dentdi- 

hndB  .  .  .  Leipzig,  A.  Hahn,  1904.  458  p.  S"". 

806.  Oreat  Britain.  Board  of  education.  ConaultatiTe  committee.  Report 

.  .  .  on  attendance,  compiilfloiy  or  othennBe,  at  continuation  achoob.  Pre- 
sented to  Parliament  by  command  of  His  Majesty.  Lond<Hi,  Printed  to  H.  M. 
Stationery  office,  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  ltd.,  1909.  2  t.  8*^.  ([Pariia- 
ment.   Papers  by  command]  Gd.  4757-4758) 

Cownms,—!,  B«port  and  sppendtow.  (Adopted  by  the  oommittee,  Mmj  7th,  1909>— 2.  8am- 
iDirieB  of  eridenoe. 

Bee  a]flo  Oremt  Britain.  Board  of  edacattoD.  Compoleoiry  oontfamatkm  aoiiooto  in  Qennsny. 
London,  1910.  75  p.  8*.  (EdaoatioDal  pamphlets,  no.  19) 

807.  Hanoa,  Paul  Henry.  The  technical  continuation  schools  of  Munich.  Boston, 

School  of  printing.  North-end  union,  1906.   14  p.  16^. 

808.  Laatner,  John  E.   Industrial  continuation  schools  of  Munich.  Western 

journal  of  education  (Ypsilanti)  3: 385-401,  November  1910. 

809.  Lembke,  Fr.   Der  Iftndliche  fortbildungs-schulunterricht,  prftpaiationen  ond 

au^ben.  Im  ansrhlnws  an  den  "Lehrplan  fOr  Iftndliche  fortbildungsschuleii 
in  Preussen''  .  .  .  Leipzig,  Quelle  St  Meyer,  1909.   105  p.  8^. 

810.  Boberts,  Elmer.  The  passing  of  the  unskilled  in  Germany.  Scribner's 

magazine,  51:  199-204,  February  1912. 

A  review  of  the  statoa  of  continaation  trade  and  oommerdal  achools  of  Germany.  Aooordli^ 
to  the  author  "the  prooeaeee  at  work  tend  to  oonvert  the  whole  populatiOD  into  the  naeri  of  tools 
and  machinery." 

811.  Boman,  Frederick  W.  Die  deutschen  gewerblichen  und  kaufmfinnisch^ 

fortbildungs-  und  fachschulen  und  die  industriellen  und  kommerziellen 
schulen  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nord-Amerika  .  .  .  Leipzig,  Duncker 
St  Humbolt,  1910.   214  p.  8''. 

812.  SierdcB,  H.   Das  deutsche  fortbildungsschulwesen,  nach  seiner  geschicht- 

lichen  entwicklung  und  in  seiner  g^nwartigen  gestalt.   Leipzig,  G.  J. 
G5echen,  1908.   176  p.   16''.   (Sammlung  G5echen  [392]) 
Ldteratnr.  p.  5-^ 

813.  XTnited  States.   Bureau  of  education.   Consular  reports  on  continuatioo 

schools  in  Prussia.  Washington,  Government  printiog  office,  1913.  30  p.  8®. 
(lU  Bulletin  no.  9,  1913) 

Contains  interesting  data  on  vocational  training  in  Magdeburg;  part-time  schools  for  industrial 
workers  in  Prussia;  the  dty  continuation  and  trade  school  of  Brunswick;  continuation  sdiooto  of 
Barmen;  and  part-time  shoe  schools  hi  Breslau.  Reports  made  by  United  States  consuls. 

FRANCE. 

814.  Pelliaon,  Maurice.   Les  oeuvres  auxiliaires  et  compl^mentaires  de  T^cole  en 

France.   Paris,  Imprimerie  nationale,  1903.   161  p. 
Schools  in  France. 

815.  Turman,  Max.   L' education  populaire;  les  oeuvres  compltoentairee  de 

r^ole  ...  3d  rev  et  augm  .  .  .  Paris,  V.  Lecoffre,  J.  Gabalda  St  cie,  1907. 
426  p.  12*». 
BIbUographle:  p.  407-13. 

SWITZERLAND. 

816.  Preasland,  Arthur  John.  The  continuation  schools  of  Switzerland.  London 

[etc.]  Sherratt  &  Hughes,  1908.   p.  547-75.  8**. 

Reprinted  Ihmi  Continuation  schools  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Ed.  by  M.  B.  Sadler,  chaptar 
zz. 

RUSSU. 

817.  AbramoT,  I.  V.   Les  ^oles  du  dimanche  en  Russie  .  .  .  Paris,  0.  DelagrsTe 

[1900?]  44  p.  8*. 
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INDLL 

818.  HargSsohis,  A.  Memonndum  on  technical  education  in  Southern  India.  In 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  education.  Special  reports  on  educational  fubjects. 
Lond<Hi,  Wyman  St  sons,  1906.   v.  14.   p.  837-40. 

CEYLON. 

819.  BuzrowB,  8.  K.  Industrial  schools  and  school  gardens  in  Ceylon.  In  Great 

Britain.  Board  of  education.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  Lon- 
don, Wyman  St  sons,  1905.   v.  14.   p.  841-62.   (Appendix  7) 

XXX.  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING. 

820.  Bryan,  W.  J.  8.   College  entrance  credits  for  vocational  subjects.   In  National 

society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  Sixth  year-book.  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  press,  1907.   pt.  I:  57-63. 

821.  De  Laguxia,  Theodore.  Vocational  studies  for  college  entrance  requirements. 

In  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  Sixth  year-book. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1907.   pt.  I:  36-49. 

822.  Herrick,  Cheesmaix  A.  Vocational  subjects  for  coll^  entrance  requirements. 

In  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  Sixth  year-book. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1907.   pt.  I:  7-15. 

823.  Viokroy,  W.  B.   Manual  training  as  an  entrance  requirement.  Southern 

educational  review,  3:  828-34,  March  1906. 

XXXI.  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

824.  Bailey,  Henry  Turner.   Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United 

States;  a  statistical  monograph.  Washington,  Government  printing  oflice, 
1909.   184  p.  8"".   (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.   Bulletin  no.  6, 1909) 

"Reterenoes  to  publications  oantaining  statistical  data  on  instruction  in  the  manual  and  fine 
arts":  p.  182. 

825.  Bennett,  Charles  A.   Outline  of  a  high  school  course  in  metal-working. 

Manual  training  magazine,  9:  335-39,  April  1908. 

826.   Visiting  manual  training  schools  in  Europe.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V.  Man- 
ual training  magazine,  11:  1-26,  109-34,  214-36,  345-66,  440-55,  October, 
December  1909,  February,  April,  June  1910. 

1.  London.  2.  Oxford  and  Birmtnghain.  3.  Leicester  and  Sheffield.  4.  Manchester  and  Leeds. 
5.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

827.  Berry,  Thomas  W.  The  pedagogy  of  educational  handicraft.  London, 

Glasgow  [etc.]   Blackie  St  son  limited,  1909.   100  p.  12''. 
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LETTEE  OF  TEANSMITTAL. 


Depaktment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  or  Education, 
Washington,  D.      March  21, 191S. 

Sm:  In  all  States  of  the  Union  having  a  large  rural  population 
eflForts  are  made  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  country  schools  to  the  needs 
of  country  life.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  schools  must 
become  a  more  important  factor  in  country  life  than  they  have  been 
and  contribute  more  toward  the  solution  of  its  problems.  To  this 
end  normal  schools  which  prepare  teachers  for  public  schools  in  rural 
communities  are  trying  to  interest  their  students  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  country  and  to  show  them  how  to  conduct 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  these  conditions.  One  of  the 
most  successful  attempts  to  do  this  of  which  this  bureau  has  any 
information  has  been  made  through  the  Greorgia  Club  for  the  Study 
of  Rural  Sociology  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Athens.  The 
account  of  this  dub  and  its  work  given  in  the  accompanying  manu- 
script, prepared  by  E.  C.  Branson,  professor  of  rural  sociology  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  and  special  collaborator  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for  similar 
work  in  other  schools  and  by  groups  of  teachers  and  individuals  in  the 
country.  I  therefore  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of 
this  bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cimmissioner. 

The  Seobetabt  of  the  Ikteriob. 
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THE  GEORGIA  CLUB  AT  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS,  GA.,  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
RURAL  SOCIOLOGY. 


I.  mSTOBY. 


OBionr. 


Three  years  ago,  under  the  leadership  of  the  president  of  the  school, 
a  small  group  of  interested  people  in  the  faculty  and  student  body 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Athens  began  to  assemble  at  noon 
on  Mondays  for  study  and  discussion  of  Georgia.  The  results  were 
full  of  surprises.  It  soon  became  evident  that  there  were  many 
things  in  the  development  of  the  State  during  the  recent  census 
period  to  arouse  pride,  but  also  many  things  to  challenge  serious 
attention  and  concern. 

The  investigations  at  once  took  the  form  of  a  sweeping  economic 
and  social  survey  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and  county  by  county.  It 
was  found  that  66  counties  of  Georgia  were  marking  time  or  losing 
groimd  in  various  ways  and  that  the  social  and  business  interests  of 
these  counties  were  in  peril.  It  was  also  found  that  80  counties 
were  making  most  encouraging  gains. 


The  rising  tide  of  civic  concern  in  the  club  sent  its  members  into 
the  census  returns  of  1900  and  1910,  into  the  reports  of  the  capitol 
officials,  the  coujity  tax  digest,  the  minutes  of  chuich  associations, 
the  library  section  on  Georgia,  and  into  every  other  available  source 
of  authoritative  information  about  the  State. 

The  county  groups  of  students  and  the  faculty  members  began  to 
draw  10-year  balance  sheets  for  their  home  counties,  showing  in  detail 
the  gains  and  losses  during  the  past  census  decade  in  (1)  population, 
(2)  agriculture,  (3)  industries  and  business,  (4)  wealth  and  taxation, 
(5)  public  roads,  (6)  public  sanitation,  (7)  schools,  and  (8)  churches. 

Since  1910,  51  such  county  surveys  have  been  completed.  These 
reports  have  been  reviewed  by  intelligent,  alert  people  in  the  home 
counties  and  published  in  the  county  newspapers.  They  have 
contained  a  kind  of  information  about  the  counties  that  had  never 
before  reached  the  public  prints.  They  encouraged  or  alarmed  the 
thoughtful  people  in  these  counties.  Wherever  it  was  necessary 
they  brought  about  concerted  action  for  better  conditions  in  social 
and  business  enterprises. 
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In  May,  1912,  the  trustees  of  the  school  established  a  chair  of  rural 
economics  and  sociology  as  a  background  and  formal  support  for  the 
efforts  of  the  dub.  The  new  chair  was  established  because  the  work 
the  club  is  doing  is  fundamentally  important,  and  because  it  calls 
for  time  and  single-mindedness  far  beyond  the  opportunities  its 
leader  had  as  president  of  the  school.  So  President  E.  C.  Branson 
retired  from  his  old  position  in  order  to  give  his  undivided  effort 
to  this  new  work. 

During  the  present  year  the  Syllabus  of  Georgia  Club  Studies  will  be 
completed.  This  bulletin  will  make  it  easily  possible  for  any  other 
school  in  the  State  or  for  the  schools  of  other  States  to  do  similar 
work.  When  the  surveys  are  completed  for  all  the  coimties  of 
Georgia  they  will  form  a  volume  as  useful  as  White's  Statistics  of 
Georgia.  The  new  volume,  however,  will  be  based  not  upon  descrip- 
tion merely,  but  upon  economic  and  social  causes,  conditions,  and 
consequences. 

THB  HBW  DEPA&TMXVT. 

Courses  in  economics  and  sociology,  of  course,  have  a  place  in  the 
r^ular  weekly  schedule  of  recitations;  but  the  burden  and  value  of  the 
work  hes  for  the  most  part  in  the  permanent  economics  institute  that 
has  been  established.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  new  thing  in  the 
South.  It  is  rare  enough  in  the  North  and  West,  but  it  is  conmion 
in  the  old-world  countries.  That  is  to  say,  the  headquart-ers  of  the 
department  are  open  all  day  long  every  day  of  the  week.  Here  the 
department  chief  is  steadily  at  work  digging  aroimd  the  taproots  of 
fundamental  problems  in  the  State,  and  here  may  come,  at  any  time 
suiting  their  convenience,  individuals  or  county  groups  of  students 
to  work  out  under  guidance  the  reports  upon  their  own  counties. 
Here  they  catch  the  spirit  and  method  of  an  academic  workshop. 

The  county  school  authorities,  legislators,  and  people  of  all  sorts 
interested  in  public  problems  in  Georgia  also  come  or  freely  write 
for  information,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  the  problems  of  the 
department  are  economic  and  social.  Economics  just  now  is  far 
more  important  than  poUtics  in  Georgia;  so  the  dub  strongly  believes. 

XZTEVSIOir  WORK. 

A  large  and  significant  part  of  the  work  is  constant  correspondence 
with  the  aflSliated  club  members  in  the  146  counties  and  with  the 
newspapers  of  the  State;  addresses  to  people  in  the  fidd,  at  school 
fairs,  school  rallies,  Sunday-school  assemblies,  home-mission  conven- 
tions, quarterly  conferences,  church  associations,  and  latterly  trips 
to  other  schools  and  colleges  in  Georgia  and  other  States,  organizing 
upon  invitation  Know-Your-Home-State  dubs. 

Already  the  work  of  the  department  has  assumed  considerable 
proportions.   That  is  to  say,  the  State  Normal  School  is  moving 
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toward  the  same  direct,  sympathetic,  helpful  relationship  with  the 
people  of  Georgia  that  the  State  Agricultural  College  has  established 
so  efficiently  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

BXSULT8. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  an  illustration  of  the  worth  and  value  of  the 
new  work.  Sometime  ago  one  of  the  superior  court  judges  in  Georgia 
wrote  for  the  report  upon  his  own  county.  He  was  so  amazed  and 
alarmed  by  it  that  he  had  it  published  at  once  in  his  home  newspaper. 
He  found  that  during  the  last  census  period  his  county  had  lost  17 
per  cent  in  horses,  27  per  cent  in  hogs,  64  per  cent  in  sheep,  23  per 
cent  in  com,  and  88  per  cent  in  wheat  acreage;  that  the  average 
yield  of  com  per  acre  was  only  12  bushels,  a  loss  of  17  per  cent  in 
10  yeare;  that  his  county  had  suflFered  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  owners;  and  that  the  number  of 
iUiterat^  white  children  in  the  county  was  729,  an  increase  of  47  per 
cent  in  5  years. 

He  has  since  been  sthrring  up  the  people  in  his  end  of  the  State 
upon  matters  of  economic  and  social  import.  The  counties  in  his 
district  are  being  organized  into  Helpers'  Associations,  their  purpose 
being  to  stir  into  activity  the  preachers  and  church  authorities,  the 
teachers  and  school  authorities,  the  physicians  and  business  men. 
A  club  member  in  one  of  these  counties  writes:  ''We  are  already 
moving  toward  a  county-wide,  local-tax  school  system." 

The  club  members  here  will  be  teachers,  but  few  of  them  will  be 
teachers  merely.  They  wiD  be  leaders  as  well  in  every  kind  of  pro- 
gressive community  enterprise.  The  mere  teacher  ought  to  go  out 
of  existence.  The  State  does  not  need  teachers  merely,  but  teachers 
who  are  citizens  and  patriots  as  well.  The  club  develops  leadership 
as  well  as  teachership. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  building  upon  a  knowledge  of  bedrock 
conditions  in  Georgia,  and  is  directing  its  efforts  toward  larger  use- 
fulness accordingly.  And  this  effort  is  exactly  up  to  date.  For  long 
years  educators  exploited  psychology  as  the  one  fundamental  thing 
in  the  science  of  teaching;  and  it  is,  as  fax  as  methods  are  concerned. 
Then  they  discovered  that  economics  and  sociology  are  fundamental; 
and  so  they  are,  the  content  and  ideal  aims  of  education  considered. 

Latterly  we  have  talked  learnedly  about  the  school  as  a  social 
center,  only  to  discover  that  teachers  as  a  professional  class  knew 
nearly  nothing  about  economics  or  sociology,  either  as  an  academic 
subject  or  in  direct,  first-hand  ways.  The  very  aloofness  of  teachers 
from  business,  from  community  life,  affairs,  and  events  is  in  itself  a 
serious  disqualification. 

The  Georgia  Club  believes  that  he  is  a  poor  teacher  who  is  not  also 
a  large  and  leading  influence  in  the  life  of  his  community. 
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FUBZJOATIOn. 


So  far  the  publications  have  been  "A  Fifty- Year  Survey  of  Southern 
Agriculture" ;  "Farm-Life  Conditions  in  the  South" ;  "Brief  Economic 
and  Social  Surveys  of  Clarke,  Putnami  Fulton,  and  Bibb  Counties"; 
"Our  Country  Life  Problem";  "Country-Life  Defenses";  "Den- 
mark's Remedies:  Education  and  Cooperation";  "Small-Farm 
Ownership";  "The Church  as  a  Country-Life  Defense";  "The  Righto 
of  the  Child";  "The  Geography  of  Georgia  Soils  (Merrill)";  "The 
Country  School  of  Permanent  Lifluence";  and  "The  Georgia  Club 
Syllabus:  Section  I,  on  Population." 

The  following  buUetins  are  in  course  of  preparation:  "The  Phjrsi- 
cian  as  a  Country-Life  Defense";  "Good  Roads  as  a  Country-Life 
Defense";  and  the  "Debt  and  Duty  of  the  Cities  to  the  Country." 

n.  THE  HOME  STATE  A  FBOPBB  OX7BBICT7LX7M  STUDY. 

The  Georgia  dub  may  be  said  to  have  stumbled  into  the  discovery 
that  the  home  State  and  the  home  coimty  are  proper  subjecte  of 
school  study;  that  exact  information  about  one's  own  community 
and  people  arouses  sympathetic  concern  and  civic  conscience,  and 
therefore  furnishes  a  definite  and  sure  foundation  for  social  service 
and  efficient  citizenship. 

The  club  members  knew  something  about  the  geography  and 
history  of  Georgia — not  very  much.  We  knew  more  about  lands  and 
peoples  farther  away  in  time  and  space.  We  knew  little  accurately 
about  the  civic  and  social  institutions  of  the  home  county  and 
Georgia;  but  we  quickly  realized  that  we  knew  almost  nothing  about 
economic  and  social  conditions;  causes,  consequences,  drifto,  and 
tendencies;  about  the  forces  that  so  largely  in  the  past  have  made 
the  history  we  now  study  and  that  are  so  largely  determining  the 
history  our  children  will  study  in  the  future. 

Many  of  us  knew  about  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  but  few  of  us  knew 
about  our  own  Nacoochee  Valley,  ite  loveliness  and  ite  resources  of 
soil  and  civilization.  Some  of  us  even  knew  on  which  side  of  the 
Hellespont  Sestos  was,  but  few  of  us  knew  on  which  side  our  bread  was 
buttered.  We  knew  a  great  deal,  we  thought,  about  methods  of  teach- 
ing elementary  school  subjecte,  but  we  knew  little  about  our  sources 
of  wealth  and  their  conversion  into  common  wealth  in  Georgia. 

Ruskin  found  it  hard  to  forgive  Oxford  for  teaching  him  Latin  and 
Greek  and  about  the  twinkling  stars  in  distant  spaces  but  forgetting 
to  tea6h  him  that  fritillaries  grew  in  Iffley  meadows.  We  b^an  to 
realize  that  our  own  Tallulah  River,  with  ite  wealth  of  power  and 
beauty,  is  just  as  important  to  us  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Ilyssus 
River.  We  think  we  ought  not  to  miss  the  martial  fever  and  fervor 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  but  also  we  have  come  to  think  that  Lanier's  Hills 
of  Habersham  and  Valleys  of  Hall  and  Marshes  of  Glynn  are  priceless 


spiritual  treasures  that  we  dare  not  neglect.  The  honey  of  Hymettus 
is  far  less  important  to  us  than  the  wonderful  reviyal  of  bee  farming 
in  a  near-by  county  where  a  native  Georgia  cracker  is  earning  $5^000 
a  year. 

And  so  the  Greorgia  Gub  speedily  settled  down  into  a  faithful 
study  of  the  near,  the  here,  and  the  now,  the  significance  of  the 
community  occupations  and  businesses,  the  forces  and  agencies  that 
are  offering  obstacles  or  creating  opportunities  in  the  field  of  social 
service  to  which  as  teachers  we  are  consecrating  ourselves. 

We  soon  learned  that  we  had  set  ourselves  to  a  great  task;  that 
our  little  home  communities  are  an  epitome  of  the  human  life  forces 
and  agencies  of  the  whole  earth;  that  our  laboratory  is  the  men  and 
affairs,  the  impulses  and  events  of  our  own  workaday  world;  that  we 
are  steeped  in  source  materials  to  our  very  throatlatches  every 
minute  of  every  day;  and  that  the  pulse  beat  of  the  social  organism 
is  as  real  as  the  beat  of  our  own  hearts. 

A  dub  member  told  of  finding  a  teacher  in  Bartow  Coimty  calling 
upon  the  children  to  recite  the  meager  information  in  a  geography 
book  about  the  Mesaba  ore  fields  in  Minnesota.  ''I  looked  about  the 
schoolroom,"  said  he,  "for  the  red  and  brown  iron  ores  with  which 
the  entire  county  is  imderlaid.  Not  a  specimen  was  in  sight,  and 
not  a  single  detail  of  information  about  the  iron-ore  resources  of  the 
county  was  to  be  had  from  either  the  teacher  or  the  pupils." 

Meanwhile  aliens  and  strangers  have  bought  up  these  ore  fields  in 
Bartow  and  throughout  northwest  Georgia.  The  properties  are  not 
being  developed.  The  owners  have  simply  meant  to  secure  and  hold 
these  sources  of  raw  materials. 

In  the  same  way  the  people  of  Georgia  have  parted  with  their 
water  powers.  As  a  rule,  the  owners  of  these  properties  in  this  and 
other  States  have  known  almost  nothing  about  their  value,  and  the 
people  generally  have  known  nothing  at  all. 

The  Georgia  dub  believes  that  students  and  teacheis  in  a  public 
institution  ought  to  know  about  the  water  powers,  the  forest  and 
mineral  wealth,  and  all  other  natural  resources  of  the  home  State. 
Why  not?  We  know  much  about  irrigation  in  the  West,  but  little 
about  the  wet  lands  and  the  drainage  problems  and  possibilities  of 
the  South.   The  dub  follows  Milton,  who  said: 


Everywhere,  of  course,  we  have  strong  departments  of  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  mathematics,  history,  and  other  traditional 
academic  subjects.    We  have  wonderfully  devdoped  our  schools  of 


Prime  wisdom  is  not  to  know 

At  large  of  things  remote, 

But  thftt  idiich  daily  lies  about  us. 
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agriculture  and  technology;  but  nowho^  in  the  South  are  there  weD- 
dereloped,  strong  departments  in  economics  and  sockdogy;  that  is 
to  say,  economics  and  sociology  growing  directly  out  of  the  life  condi- 
tions and  problems  of  the  South  and  directly  and  efficiently  rdated 
to  its  welfare  and  well-being. 

Ei^ty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  South  still  lire  in  the 
country,  but  nowhere  have  we  yet  a  departmoit  of  rural  economics, 
not  even  in  our  agricultural  colleges.  President  H.  J.  Waters,  of 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  states  that  instruction  in 
production  in  American  agricultural  colleges  is  very  much  superior 
to  that  in  utflization.  We  have  not  developed  a  strong  course  in 
rural  economics,  and,  barring  a  few  institutions,  comparatiyely  little 
effort  is  making  along  this  line  as  yet. 

▲  OOUJMS  CHAIX  DMVOTED  TO  THB  HOMB  8TATX. 

In  truth,  why  should  not  a  State  institution  maintain  a  chair 
devoted  to  the  home  State,  its  history,  its  geography,  physiography, 
and  climatology,  its  soils  and  their  adaptation,  and  other  natural 
sources  of  wealth,  their  location,  nature,  and  yalue,  along  with  the 
economic  and  social  causes  of  development  and  decayl 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sends  us  an  account  of  Glynn  County.  Seventeen  such  soil 
surveys  of  Georgia  counties  have  been  finished  and  published. 
The  State  geological  department  is  issuing  a  valuable  series  of 
reports  upon  our  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  marbles,  days,  granites,  and 
gold;  upon  our  water  powers,  and  our  progress  in  road  building. 
The  State  department  of  agriculture  has  just  issued  a  rq>ort  upon 
fertilizers,  fertilizer  manufactories,  cotton-seed-oil  mills,  etc. 

And  so  from  the  State  and  the  Federal  departments  comes  a 
steady  stream  of  bulletins  conveying  valuable  information.  They 
are  widely  distributed.  If  they  were  adequately  valued  and  faithfully 
studied,  the  general  public  could  not  fail  to  receive  an  enormous 
benefit.  As  it  is,  they  largely  go  to  waste  through  sheer  neglect. 
Eight  thousand  young  people  in  the  colleges  and  imiversities  of 
Georgia  hear  of  them  only  in  rare  instances.  No  department  any- 
where assembles  these  treasures  of  information  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  a  student  body  about  the  mother  State. 

The  Georgia  dub  believes  that  an  iostitution  supported  by  the 
State  ought  thoroughly  to  know  the  Commonwealtii  that  gives  it 
life;  that  it  ought  to  adjust  its  work  to  the  needs  of  the  State, 
acquaiut  its  students  with  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  State, 
and  breed  in  them  the  wisdom,  the  willingness,  and  the  skill  that  the 
Commonwealth  has  a  right  to  expect  from  her  sons  and  daughters. 
How  can  a  school  adjust  itself  to  the  life  that  is  and  ought  to  be  in  a 
State  without  knowing  intimately  and  thoroughly  the  probl^ns  of 
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the  State;  and  what  problems  are  better  worth  attacking  directly 
and  completely?  The  modem  trend  in  the  development  of  State 
institutions  is  toward  their  functioning  with  special  reference  to  the 
States  they  serve.  They  bring  to  this  task  the  funded  wisdom  of  the 
race  in  all  departments  of  learning  and  endeavor.  It  is  their  duty  to 
do  so.  They  are  set  up  and  maintained  for  this  special  purpose.  It 
is  a  debt  that  they  owe  the  Commonwealths  that  give  them  life. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  is  realizing  this  ideal. 
The  Babcock  fat  test,  the  Hart  casein  test,  and  the  Wisconsin  curd 
test  have  added  an  additional  $3,000,000  to  the  daiiy  product  of  the 
State  every  year  for  the  past  25  years.  And  in  the  same  way  the 
university  is  directly  and  efficiently  related  to  other  departments  of 
economic,  social,  and  civil  life  in  Wisconsin. 

TKB  FZVAL  TB8T  OT  WORTH. 

The  final  justification  of  public  taxation  for  public  education  lies 
in  the  trauiing  of  young  people  for  citizenship.  If  a  public  institu- 
tion is  not  doing  this,  it  has  no  reason  for  existence,  at  least  no  claim 
upon  the  public  purse.  Quite  naturally,  public  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  long  believed  that  the  liberalizing  effect  of  general  courses 
yielding  discipline  and  cidture  is  efficient  trauiing  for  citizenship. 
But  ypxmg  men  go  throu^  these  iostitutions,  take  their  various 
d^rees,  adopt  their  vocations  and  professions  in  life,  as  a  rule,  with 
large  emphasis  upon  private  income  and  meager  emphasis  upon  the 
public  good.  Occasionally,  they  grow  into  a  genuine  and  generous 
concern  for  community  well-being  and  welfare;  and  in  these  rare 
instances  they  tower  like  great  oaks  in  a  copsewood.  The  pity  of  it 
lies  in  the  rarity  of  these  instances. 

HOT  AH  nrVEHTIOH,  BITT  ▲  DXSOOVE&T. 

Training  for  citizenship  in  direct,  efficient  ways  has  always  been 
to  school  authorities  a  puzzling  problem.  The  study  of  history, 
civics,  and  kindred  subjects  has  seemed  quite  to  the  point;  but 
everything  goes  amiss  and  awry  without  a  stirring  of  civic  conscience 
and  concern. 

The  G^rgia  Club  is  face  to  face  with  an  unmistakable  conclusion, 
namely,  that  intimate,  accurate  knowledge  of  one's  own  home  coimty 
and  home  State  probes  the  qmck  and  core  of  interest  and  concern. 
It  is  an  ever-present  subject,  with  an  ever-growing  fascination  and 
appeal.  Fingering  the  facts  and  the  causes  indicative  of  increasing 
stagnation  and  social  decline  in  a  county  (and  there  are  28  such  coim- 
tiee  in  Georgia)  miikes  of  our  young  pec^le  not  teachers  merely,  but 
citizens  and  patriots  as  well. 

In  Geoigia,  as  in  other  States,  some  townships  or  districts  within 
the  county  lines  are  moving  rapidly  forward,  while  others  are  mark- 
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ing  time  or  retreatang  into  stagnation  and  decay.  Eighty  counties 
of  Georgia  are  clearly  making  gains  in  most  directions.  Forty-one 
counties  have  been  drowsing  along  these  10  years  or  more,  in  a  half- 
awake,  half-asleep  condition.  Twenty-five  counties  have  long  been 
losing  in  popidation,  and  lagging  in  the  rear  in  the  creation  and  accu- 
mulation of  wealth.  Meanwhile,  year  by  year,  the  wealth  of  these 
counties  has  been  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  fewer 
and  fewer  people.  Each  decade  discloses  an  increased  number  of 
landless,  homeless  people  in  them.  Their  country  schools  and  coun- 
try churches  are  steadily  dwindling  in  power  and  influence. 

Of  course,  the  students  from  these  various  counties  are  stirred  to 
the  very  quick  when  they  begin  to  realize  the  status  of  their  home 
conmnmities.  Face  to  face  with  the  obstacles  and  opportunitieB, 
they  gird  up  their  loins  for  lofty  service  and  great  achievements. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  study  of  facts  and  forces  within  a 
small,  well-defined,  familiar  area  like  the  home  coimty,  is  a  sort  of 
kindergarten  i^proach  to  the  formal  study  of  economics  and  soci- 
ology in  our  universities.  Indeed,  it  is  a  logical  beginning.  Many 
of  these  students  from  the  country  know  their  home  coimties  per- 
fectly. They  know  their  counties  far  better  than  students  from  our 
cities  know  tiie  localities  and  conmnmities,  the  life  and  enterprises,  of 
their  home  towns.  Quite  natwally,  what  they  know  of  siurounding 
life,  its  problems  and  forces,  is  vague  and  superficial,  and  without 
appeal  to  interest  or  action;  but  when  they  come  to  draw  a  balance 
sheet  for  their  coimties  and  to  show  the  gains  and  losses  over  a  ten- 
year  period,  when  they  compare  and  rank  their  own  coimties  with 
the  other  counties  of  the  State,  they  begin  to  ask  with  great  concern. 
Why  is  my  coimty  gaining  or  losing  in  home  ownership,  or  in  crop 
averages,  or  in  church  and  school  advantages,  or  in  illiteracy  and 
crime  ?  Why  is  the  rank  of  my  county  first,  or  fortieth,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fortieth  in  this  or  that  item  of  comparison  t 

These  inquiries  at  once  bring  them  into  the  consideration  of  a  wide 
range  of  economic  and  social  causes  and  forces.  As  a  rule,  they  dis- 
cuss these  causes  immaturely,  clumsily,  and  crudely.  Their  sense  of 
causation,  sequence,  and  consequence  is  feeble,  as  it  is  in  most  young 
students,  and,  indeed,  in  most  people  at  any  age.  It  is  perhi^  the 
first  stirring  in  them  of  a  rare  and  mighty  power.  It  is  the  sense  of 
social  constructive  imagination.  It  is  the  sense  of  social  prophecy. 
It  is  training  in  inductive  thinking  about  the  well-known  matters  of 
a  home  community.  It  is  looking  at  the  houses,  the  farms,  the 
business  enterprises,  the  schools  and  churches  that  are,  and  seeing 
the  houses,  the  farms,  the  business  enterprises,  the  schools  and 
churches  that  may  be.  And  it  is  a  dynamic,  stirring  sort  of  school 
experience  even  for  the  clumsiest  intellect. 
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m.  ECONOiaOS  and  sociology  in  NOBMAL  school  CX7B- 

BICTTLUMS. 

Early  in  the  history  of  teacher-training  schools,  academic  and 
professional  subjects  were  the  staple  of  instruction.  A  little  later 
were  added  model  schools,  with  practice  teaching  by  initiates  under 
the  guidance  of  superiors;  and  still  later,  courses  in  the  manual  arts, 
domestic  arts  and  science,  and  elementary  agriculture.  For  a  long 
while  the  informing  theory  of  teacher-training  schools  was  found  in 
psychology,  this  theory  changing  as  psychology  developed  its  special 
fields  of  investigation  and  conclusion. 

At  last  it  dawned  upon  us  that  psychology  alone  was  an  insuffi- 
cient basis  for  a  philosophy  of  education;  that  the  content  of  studies 
and  the  ideal  ends  of  education  were  related  to  economics  and  soci- 
ology as  weU.  And  so  these  subjects  have  slowly  begun  to  gain  a 
footing  in  the  curriculums  of  the  200  public  normal  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

But  what  is  needed  seems  to  be  not  formal,  insulated,  textbook 
courses  in  economics  and  sociology;  not  mere  acquaintance  with  the 
kaleidoscopic  changes  of  view  and  theory  that  mark  the  history  of 
these  subjects  from  Auguste  Compte  to  Henry  George;  not  mere 
enrichment  and  discipline  of  mind  in  these  fields  of  learning;  but 
direct,  first-hand,  sympathetic  experience  with  the  workaday  world 
of  men;  the  dyeing  of  our  hands,  the  steeping  of  our  minds  in  the 
affairs  of  community  life,  business,  civic,  sociid,  and  religious. 

To  be  sure,  under  competent,  wise  guidance  an  immature  student 
in  economics  and  sociology  in  our  colleges  and  universities  may  get  a 
sane  and  safe  background  of  thinking,  and  it  will  help  him  into  safe 
conclusions  about  the  problems  of  his  home  community  and  State. 
Indeed,  such  a  background  of  theories  is  indispensable. 


But  the  Georgia  Club  works  not  out  of,  but  into,  these  great  sub- 
jects; by  handling,  for  instance,  a  problem  like  this: 

The  total  aggregate  wealth  on  the  tax  digest  of  my  county  in  1910  was  $1,417,000. 
Our  1910  cotton  crop  brought  into  the  county  $1,255,000,  and  turned  it  loose  among 
the  farmers,  the  merchants,  the  butchers,  the  bakers,  and  candlestick-makers.  That 
is  to  say,  a  single  cotton  crop  yielded  almost  as  much  money  in  one  year  as  the  total 
wealth  of  the  whole  county,  accumiilated  during  the  111  years  of  its  existence. 

Other  members  of  the  club  doing  similar  figuring  upon  their  own 
counties  report  that  two  or  three  cotton  crops  yield  money  sufficient 
to  buy  out  every  form  of  property,  every  business,  everything,  and 
everybody  in  the  whole  county. 

The  students  then  begin  at  once  to  hunt  down  answers  to  such 
questions  as  these:  What  becomes  of  all  this  cotton  money  from 
year  to  year  ?  Who  gets  it  1  Why  does  so  little  of  it  remain  in  the 
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county  when  the  year's  balance  sheet  is  struck  t  What  condition  of 
things  promptly  dissipates  this  wealth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
leaves  so  little  behind?  Who  gete  the  larger  share  of  the  meager 
remainder;  the  farmers,  the  tenants,  the  landlords,  the  merchants, 
or  the  bankers  ?   Why  ? 

Sevfenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  this  county  are  cultivated 
by  tenants;  what  has  farm  tenancy  to  do  with  the  slow  gain  of  total 
wealth  in  the  county?  Have  the  tenants  prospered?  If  so,  why  do 
they  not  rise  out  of  tenancy  into  farm  ownership?  Why  are  tiiere 
fewer  farms  from  year  to  year  cultivated  by  owners  ?  Are  the  ten- 
ants as  a  class  industrious,  thrifty,  and  aspiring?   If  not,  why  not? 

What  are  the  effects  of  widespread  and  increasing  farm  tenancy 
upon  farm  lands  and  crops,  upon  aU  forms  of  farm  property  what- 
soever, upon  country  schools  and  country  churches,  upon  the  good 
roads  movement,  upon  local  tax  for  schools,  upon  churches  and 
church  life  and  influence,  upon  cooperative  credit  associations,  upon 
cooperative  buying  and  selling,  upon  home-raised  feed  and  food 
supplies  ? 

These  and  other  inquiries  they  begin  to  make  and  answer,  of 
course,  in  immature,  clumsy  ways.  How  could  it  be  otheiwiae?  It 
is  a  new  kind  of  thinking,  along  new  lines,  in  a  new  field.  True, 
these  facts  and  forces  have  aU  their  lives  long  been  as  close  to  them 
as  their  very  skins,  and  like  their  skins  have  challenged  consciousness 
just  as  little.  And  yet  here  are  conditions  and  agencies  that  are 
writing  the  future  of  their  home  counties  in  terms  large  or  smalL 

When  the  club  has  wrestled  with  these  problems  in  a  series  of 
meetings  they  are  more  or  less  ready  to  consider  the  fundamental 
significance  of  home  and  farm  ownership;  to  understand  why  fewer 
and  fewer  people  own  homes  and  farms  in  densely  populated,  pros- 
perous commimities;  to  see  why  the  county  with  a  large  number  of 
small  landowners  who  live  on  and  cultivate  their  own  farms  forges 
ahead  more  rapidly  than  the  county  with  a  small  number  of  large  land- 
owners who  for  the  most  part  rent  the  farms  they  own;  and  to  realize 
why  cooperative  farm  enterprises,  buying,  selling,  credit  societies, 
and  the  Hke,  are  so  easily  pK>ssible  in  the  first  county  and  so  nearly 
impossible  in  the  second  county. 

They  study  and  discuss  the  economic  situation  that  explains  the 
marvdous  multiplicity  and  prosperity  of  small  coimtry  banks;  that 
is  to  say,  banks  privately  owned  that  grow  rich  upon  the  business  of 
farm  communities.  They  are  led  by  a  consideration  of  facte  and 
forces  of  the  home  community  into  a  study  of  the  sources  of  wealth, 
the  production,  exchange,  and  distribution  of  wealth;  the  relation 
of  wealth  to  community  welfare,  and  the  conversion  of  wealth  into 
commonwealth. 

If  the  school  is  to  be  related  to  surroimding  life  and  efficiently 
react  upon  it,  these  problems  and  many  others  must  be  solved  with 
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understanding  and  vision.  If  the  school  is  to  become  the  center  of 
occupational  and  recreational  life  in  the  community,  then  it  at  once 
appears  that  teachers  must  know  intimately  and  intelligently  the 
problems  that  the  school  must  help  to  solve  by  proper  adjustment. 
And  teachers  must  think  about  these  problems  sanely  and  sensibly, 
with  all  the  help  that  can  possibly  come  to  them  out  of  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  race  in  economics  and  sociology. 


The  Georgia  Club  holds  as  an  ideal  the  teacher  who  reads  and 
thinks,  observes  and  serves  his  commimity  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  schoolroom;  who  claims  and  exercises  part  and  lot  in  the  life  of 
his  community  as  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  teacher;  who  owns  hi3  own 
home,  drives  his  tent  p^  down  deep,  and  shares  in  the  task  of 
community  upkeep  and  upbuilding.  The  Georgia  Club  thinks  that 
his  profession  ought  not  to  disqualify  him  for  knowing  intelligently 
and  thinking  sympathetically,  keenly,  and  wisely  upon  the  problems 
of  commf^nity  life. 

Holding  these  ideals,  the  work  of  the  club  during  the  past  three 
years  convinced  the  trustees  of  the  school  that  the  purposes,  methods, 
and  studies  of  the  club  were  a  discipline  in  citizenship;  and  that  a 
chair  of  economics  and  sociology,  growing  out  of  and  related  to  the 
problems  of  Georgia,  was  a  profitable  preparation  for  leadership  as 
well  as  for  teachership. 


First.  We  believe  that  education  is  a  reciprocal  union  with  society. 

Second.  We  believe  that  social  conditioM  determine  all  efficient 
school  functioning. 

Third.  We  believe  that  the  output  of  the  Georgia  State  Normal 
School  should  be  teachers  who  are  aflame  with  rational  ideals  and 
purposes,  but  are  also  steeped  io  realities. 

Fourth.  We  believe  that  the  teachers  of  this  faculty  should  be 
^  intimately  acquainted  with  the  indoor  concerns  of  their  depart- 
ments, intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  that  the  great  world  is 
thinking  and  doing  in  their  departments;  but  also  that  they  should 
'  be  accurately  schooled  in  outdoor  economic  and  social  conditions, 
causes,  and  consequences  in  Georgia,  in  direct,  first-hand  ways. 

Fifth.  We  believe  that  the  school  is  one  of  the  mightiest  agencies 
of  social  uplift,  and  that  no  teacher  can  help  to  make  this  school 
such  an  agency  unless  he  is  directly  and  vitally  related  to  the  human- 
life  problems  of  the  community  and  the  State. 

Sixth.  We  believe  that  a  teacher  has  a  right  to  be  a  citizen  and  a 
patriot;  that  to  be  less  than  either  or  both  is  to  be  a  "mere  teacher''; 
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and  that  a  mere  teacher  is  to  be  less  than  a  full-statured  man  or 
woman. 

Seventh.  We  believe  that  this  school  has  betrayed  the  high 
calling  whereunto  the  State  has  called  it  if  its  graduatej  do  not  set 
their  hands  to  their  tasks  a^  citizens  and  patriots,  as  lovers  of  theii* 
kind  and  their  country,  Tvith  keen  realization  of  home  conditions 
and  needs,  with  sympathy  and  concern,  with  growing  love  for  com- 
munity and  county.  State  and  country,  and  with  high  resolve  to 
glorify  common  tasks,  common  duties,  and  common  relationships 
in  faithful  devotion. 

Eighth.  We  believe  that  in  the  measure  in  which  we  shall  satisfy 
these  ideals  will  we  all  love  the  school  more,  our  home  counties 
more,  our  State  and  country  more,  and  serve  them  better,  both  now 
and  in  all  the  years  to  come. 

V.  WHAT  STUDYING  GEOBGIA  MEANS  TO  THE  GEORGIA  CLIJB. 

The  dub  relies  confidently  upon  the  departments  of  history, 
civics,  geography,  and  agriculture  for  instruction  about  Gr^r^ia  in 
these  subjects;  and  so  the  effort  of  the  club  has  been  concentrated 
upon  economic  and  social  conditions,  causes,  consequences,  and 
remedies.  These  studies  have  concerned  (1)  the  State  at  large  in 
comparison  with  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  (2)  every  county 
of  the  State  in  comparison  with  itself  during  the  last  census  period, 
and  (3)  in  comparison  with  every  other  county  of  the  State.  The 
rank  of  the  State  and  the  rank  of  each  county  are  figured  out  in 
every  detail  of  the  ?tudy. 

The  topics  in  general  have  been:  (1)  Population — ^urban  and 
rural,  white  and  black;  causes  and  effects  of  increase  or  decrease; 
(2)  agriculture — farm  ownership  and  tenancy,  causes  and  conse- 
quences; crop  acreages  and  per  acre  yields;  increases  and  decreases; 
causes  of  the  same;  domestic  animals — increases  and  decreases, 
causes  and  effects;  home-raised  food  and  feed  supplies — surplua, 
deficiency,  and  effects  of  the  same;  (3)  manufacture — ^forms,  in- 
creases io  capital,  wages,  and  total  products;  mUi-village  problems; 
child  labor  and  compulsory  education;  (4)  wealth  and  taxation — 
natural  resources  of  the  State,  the  factors  in  production;  studies  in 
the  county  tax  digests  showing  forms  of  wealth,  increases  and  de- 
creases by  races;  tax  values  of  land  compared  with  census  values, 
exhibiting  the  inequalities  of  taxation  for  State  purposes;  per  capita 
wealth,  by  races;  the  system  of  taxation  in  vogue  in  Geoi^a,  com- 
pared with  other  States;  (5)  improved  public  highways — ^progress  io 
the  counties  of  the  State,  kind  and  cost  of  improved  roadways, 
values;  (6)  cooperative  enterp.-ise — in  buying,  selling,  and  bankin<;; 
city  markets;  (7)  sanitation — State  board  of  health,  functions,  sup- 
port, efficiency,  and  values,  compared  with  other  States;  preventable 
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diseases;  county  health  boards  and  sanitary  officers,  value  of  the 
same;  medical  inspection  of  schools,  results  and  progress  in  other 
States  and  sections;  (8)  schools — ^local  taxation  in  Geoi^a  and 
other  States,  local  tax  systems  M^ithij)  the  State;  redirected  country 
schools;  school  fairs;  efficient  school  supervision;  counties  ranked 
accordin*?  to  (a)  per  cent  of  average  attendance,  (6)  per  cent  of 
pupils  reaching  the  high  school,  (c)  total  amount  invested  in  school 
property,  (d)  total  amount  invested  in  school  equipments,  (e)  aver- 
age salaries  paid,  (/)  average  cost  of  schooling  a  child  per  month, 
(g)  per  cent  of  illiteracy  (these  figures  for  each  race) ;  (9)  the  country 
diurch— its  status,  its  usefulness  in  the  past,  present  menaces  and 
perils,  necessity  for  new  ideals  and  redirected  effort,  model  country 
churche?;  religious  status  of  the  regro;  coimtry  church  surveys  by 
county  ministerial  associations:  and  so  on. 

VI.  GENBBAL  STATE  PBOBLEMa-TABLES  AND  KAP8. 

From  time  to  time  club  members  have  volunteered  to  work  out 
the  following  general  problems  of  the  State,  in  the  office  headquarters 
at  odd  times,  as  the  chances  of  a  crowded  schedule  permitted: ^ 

1.  Counties  of  Georgia  ranked  according  to  density  of  population. 


2.  Counties  ranked  according  to  increase  or  decrease  of  population 
during  the  last  census  period. 

3.  Counties  ranked  according  to  the  per  cent  of  n^o  population. 

4.  Counties  ranked  according  to  the  gains  and  losses  of  negro  pop- 
ulation. 

(The  results  in  each  case  being  graphically  represented  upon  skele- 
ton maps  of  the  State.) 

5.  Map  showing  the  group  of  counties  with  negro  majorities. 

6.  A  table  showing  in  percentages,  by  counties,  the  increase  of 
white  population  side  by  side  with  the  increase  of  white  farmers; 
and  the  increase  of  n^o  population  alongside  the  increase  of  negro 
farmers. 

7.  A  table  showing  the  decreasing  ratio  of  negro  population  in  the 
cities  of  Georgia. 

8.  A  table  ranking  the  counties  according  to  the  proportion  of 
farms  cultivated  by  tenants  and  by  owners. 

9.  A  table  showing  negro  landownership  by  counties:  (a)  Total 
acres  owned  in  1910,  (b)  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  area,  and  (c)  per 
cent  of  gain  since  1900. 

10.  Counties  ranked  according  to  ratio  of  cash  or  standing  rent  to 
share  tenants,  (a)  whites,  (b)  negroes. 

1  The  first  seven  of  these  tables  and  maps  appear  in  the OeorgJa  Club  Syllabus,  Seotloo  1:  on  Popula> 
tkuL*'  The  others  will  appear  In  the  final  sections  of  the  chib  syllabat. 
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11.  Tables  ranking  the  counties  of  Georgia  according  to  (a)  per 
cent  of  freedom  from  farm  indebtedness,  (6)  white  farm  owners,  and 
(c)  negro  farm  owners. 

12.  Coimties  ranked  according  to  tax  value  of  farm  lands  per  acre 
when  compared  with  the  census  values. 

13.  Cities  of  Georgia  ranked  according  to  (a)  total  value  of  manu- 
factured products,  (6)  capital  invested,  and  (c)  number  of  operatives 
employed. 

14.  Counties  ranked  according  to  per  capita  wealth,  by  races. 

15.  Table  showing  total  taxes  paid  into  the  State  treasury  by  each 
county  and  the  total  of  pension  and  school  money  received  by  each 
coimty  from  the  State  treasury,  with  excess  or  deficit  for  each  (1910). 

16.  Counties  ranked  according  to  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  of  (a)  cattle,  (6)  work  animals  (horses  and  mules),  (c)  hogs, 
and  (d)  poultry.    (Tables  cover  last  census  period.) 

17.  Counties  ranked  according  to  the  average  number  of  work 
animals  per  farm.    Similar  table  for  Georgia  and  the  other  States. 

18.  Coimties  ranked  according  to  the  investment  in  farm  machinery 
per  acre.    Similar  table  for  Georgia  and  the  other  States. 

19.  Cotton  tables  ranking  the  counties  according  to  (a)  per  cent 
of  improved  land  in  cotton,  (6)  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
acreage  since  1900,  and  (c)  in  average  yields  per  acre.  ^ 

20.  Similar  tables  for  com. 

21.  Tables  showing  by  coimties  the  home-raised  meat  supply  (cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  poultry)  per  year. 

22.  Tables  showing  by  counties  (a)  total  annual  expenditure  upon 
roads  and  bridges,  (6)  total  invested  in  road  machinery,  and  (c)  miles 
of  road  built  (year  1911). 

23.  Tables  ranking  coimties  according  to  (a)  per  cent  of  average 
attendance  upon  school  population,  (6)  per  cent  loss  of  pupils  between 
the  first  and  seventh  grades,  (c)  per  cent  of  pupils  reaching  the  high- 
school  grades,  (d)  cost  of  schooling  a  pupil  per  month,  each  race,  (e) 
total  amount  invested  in  common-school  property,  (f)  total  amount 
invested  in  school  equipment,  and  (g)  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among 
children  of  school  age  (separate  tables  for  each  race). 

24.  Cloimties  ranked  according  to  per  cent  of  church  members 
(census  of  religious  bodies,  1906). 

The  student  groups,  as  they  pursue  their  coimty  studies  through 
the  various  details,  come  to  these  general  tables  on  file  for  ready 
reference  in  the  office  to  see  just  where  their  county  stands  in  these 
various  particulars.  First  of  all,  a  group  has  been  comparing  the 
home  county  with  itself  during  the  last  census  period.  Now,  by  the 
help  of  these  tables,  they  compare  their  coimty  with  every  other 
coimty  in  the  State  in  various  details  of  study. 
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Vn.  SKELETON  OUTLINE  OF  COUNTY  STUDIES. 

While  volunteers  from  the  club  have  been  working  out  general 
problems,  covering  the  State  at  large,  as  already  indicated,  and  list- 
ing, ranking,  mapping,  and  otherwise  graphically  representing  the 
results,  individuals  or  county  groups  have  been  assembling  from 
every  available  source  of  authoritative  information  the  facts  about 
their  own  home  counties  and  comparing  the  coimty  with  itself  over 
a  10-year  period,  the  last  census  decade. 

These  coimty  studies  have  occupied  their  spare  moments  some- 
times for  two  or  three  months,  in  some  instances  for  a  year  or  more. 
They  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  courthouse  officials,  with 
the  ministers,  physicians,  or  other  well-informed  people  at  home  (who 
are  usually  affiliated  members  of  the  club).  Students  often  spend 
their  hoUdays  searching  courthouse  records  and  otherwise  investi- 
gating, checking,  correcting,  and  perfecting  their  county  reports — 
on  the  groimd,  in  person. 

They  have  been  guided  in  their  studies  by  the  outline  that  follows. 
These  outlines  are  used  merely  to  assemble  the  facts  comparatively. 
When  these  facts  have  been  thoroughly  reviewed  and  revised  with 
the  help  of  the  affiliated  club  members  at  home,  then  these  bare, 
bald  figures  are  translated  into  simple  running  narratives  for  the 
county  newspapers  at  home.  In  this  way  these  reports  reach  a 
reading  public  that  as  a  rule  rarely  sees  any  census  news  and  never 
any  census  details  concerning  the  home  county. 

As  a  rule  the  affiliated  member  at  home  is  both  willing  and  proud 
to  assimie  the  paternity  of  the  coimty  report  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
home  paper.  In  this  way  the  narrative  has  a  greatly  increased  value 
and  effect,  while  the  club  escapes  the  suspicion  of  impertinent 
obtrusion. 

State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga. 

economio  and  social  8i7bvet  of   county. 

By  

1.  Location  and  9ur/ace:  (1)  Soils,  climate,  adaptation;  (2)  other  natural  resources; 

(3)  great  men,  great  events. 

2.  Population: 

1910,  white,  ;  black,  ;  total,  ; 

1900,  white,  ;  black,  ;  total,  ; 

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),      

3  City  population^  figured  in  the  same  way  whenever  there  are  towns  or  cities  in 
the  county.  Is  the  city  gaining  mainly  in  white  or  black  population?  Are 
the  country  regions  of  the  county  gaining  or  losing  in  white  population;  in  negro 
population?  (Figure  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  sheet  and  summarize  the  results 
below.) 

Brief  account  of  the  chief  city,  if  laige  or  growing. 
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4.  Area:  acres;  under  cultivation,   acres.   Per  cent  of  total  aiea  under 

cultivation,   Number  of  forms,  ;  per  cent  of  increase  since  1900,  

Number  of  white  formers,   Number  of  negro  farmers,   Average  size 

of  forms,  ;  of  improved  forms,*   Brief  account  of  room  for  homeeeekeiB; 

drainage  areas;  water  powers,  etc. 

5.  Ovmenkip  and  tenancy: 

(1)  Farms  tilled  by  owners: 

1910,  white,  ;  black,  ;  total,  

1900,  white,  ;  black,  ;  total,  

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),      

(2)  Farms  tilled  by  tenants: 

1910,  white,  ;  black,  ;  total,  

1900,  white,  ;  black,  ;  total,  

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),      

(3)  Per  cent  of  farms  tilled  by  tenants,  both  races: 

1910,  ......    By  owners,  

1900,   By  owners,  

(4)  Rank  in  farm  tenancy  in  1910,    Ratio  of  standing-rent  to  share- 

tenants,   

(5)  Effects  of  tenancy  upon  farm  properties,  soils,  schools,  churches?  

6.  Farm  indebtedness:  Farms  tilled  by  owners— white,  free,           per  cent;  negro, 

free,  per  cent. 

(1)  Average  for  the  coimty,  per  cent;  for  the  State,  per  cent. 

(2)  Rank  in  freedom  from  farm  indebtedness:  

7.  Wealth: 

(1)  Value  of  all  farm  property  (census,  1910),  

Total  aggregate  wealth  (county  tax  digest),  

Compare  these.  Conclusions:  

(2)  Total  value  of  land  (census),  ;  average  value  per  acre  (cen- 

sus),   

Total  value  (county  tax  digest)  ;  average  value  (county  tax  di- 
gest),   

Compare  these.  Conclusions:  

(3)  Investigation:  Are  farm  properties  paying  relatively  more  or  less  than  their 

equable  share  of  taxes?  

(4)  Manufactures:  Number  of  establishments,  ;  kinds,  

Total  invested,  ;  increased  per  cent,  since  1900,  

(5)  Banks:  State  and  private,  number,  ;  national,  number,  ;  total 

bank  capital,  ;  increased  per  cent,  

(6)  Total -number  of  farm  landowners  who  do  not  cultivate,  but  rent  their 

lands  to  tenants,  ;  total  acreage  so  owned,  

Per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  the  county,  per  cent. 

(Get  this  information  from  the  county  tax  digest.) 

To  the  number  of  owners  who  only  rent  the  forms  they  own,  add 
the  number  of  owners  who  cultivate  the  land  they  own  (see  census, 
1910),  and  figure  the  number  of  landless  people  in  the  county.  How 
many  are  white?  

(7)  Negro  property  ownership:  igoo  1910  ^oaot 

(a)  Number  of  acres  owned  

(6)  Total  aggregate  wealth  

(c)  Per  capita  wealth  

(cO  Ooncluoons:  
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8.  Cooperatim  enterpme:  (1)  Buying;  (2)  selling;  (3)  banking;  (4)  medical;  associa. 

tions;  (5)  ministerial  associations;  (6)  women's  clubs.  Brief  account  of  each: 
(1)  purposes;  (2)  achievements. 

9.  Domutic  anvmdU  on  tons  and  ranges: 

(1)  Cattle: 

1910,  

1900,  

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),  

Note  increase  or  decrease  of  dairy  cows  since  1900. 

(2)  Horses: 

1910,  

1900  

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),  

Note  increase  or  decrease  of  colts. 
(8)  Mules: 

1910,  •  

1900,  

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),  

Note  increase  or  decrease  of  colts. 

(4)  Sheep: 

1910,  

1900,   

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),  

Why?  State  on  reverse  side  of  this  sheet. 

(5)  Hogs: 

1910,  

1900,   

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),  

Why?  (Idem.) 
(«)  Poultry: 

1910,  

1900,   

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),  

Why?  (Idem.) 

(7)  Bee  swarms: 

1910,   

1900,  

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),  

Why?  (Idem.) 

(8)  Dogs: 

1910,  

1900,   

Grain  or  loss  (per  cent),  

Debate:  Should  there  be  a  dog-license  tax  in  Georgia?  A  dog-muzzle  tax  law? 

10.  Cropi: 

(1)  Cotton: 

1910,  acres,  ;  total  bales,  ;  average  per  acre  yield,  

1900,  acres,  ;  total  bales,  . . . . ;  average  per  acre  yield,  

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),      

(a)  Per  cent  of  improved  land  in  cotton?  

(6)  How  many  counties  had  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  cultivated 

area  in  cotton?  

(c)  How  many  counties  had  a  laiger  yield  per  acre?  

Why?  
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10,  Crops — Gontmued. 

(2)  Com: 

1910,  acres,  ;  yield,  total  budiels, . . . . ;  average  yield,  . .  • 

1900,  acres,  ;  total  yield,  bushels,  ;  average  yield,  

Grain  or  loss  (per  cent),      

(a)  Per  cent  improved  land  in  com?  

(6)  How  many  counties  had  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  cultivated 

area  in  com?   

(e)  How  many  counties  had  a  laiger  yield  per  acre?  Why? 


(3)  Oats: 

1910,  acres,  ;  total  yield,  bu.;  average  yield,  

1900,  acres,  ;  total  yield,  bu.;  average  yield,  

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),      

(4)  Wheat: 

1910,  acres,  ;  total  yield,  bu.;  average  yield,  

1900,  acres,  ;  total  yield,  bu.;  average  yield,  

Gain  or  loss  (per  cent),      

(5)  Sweet  potatoes  and  yams: 

1910,  acres,  ;  total  yield,  ....  bu.;  average  yield,  .... 

Note. — No  census  report  in  1900  upon  sweet  potatoes  by  counties. 

(6)  Hay  and  forage: 

1910,  acres,  ;  total  yield,  tons;  average  yield,  

(a)  Are  there  more  and  better  pastures  in  the  county  year 

by  year?  

(6)  Why  or  why  not?  

11.  Home-raiied  food  tupp^f  per  perstm  per  year: 

(1)  Meat:  Divide  total  cattle,  total  hogs,  and  total  poultry  by  the  population 

of  the  county  and  tabxilate  results  below: 
(a)  Is  it  sufficient?  

(6)  Get  from  the  merchants  the  facts  about  the  annual  shipment  of 
meat  into  the  county. 

(c)  Deficiency. 

(d)  Cost  of  the  same. 

(2)  Small  grain: 

(a)  Total  bushels  raised  (com,  wheat,  and  oats),  • 

(6)  Total  needed  for  population  and  work  animals  (horses  and  mules). 
(Count  6  bushels  per  person  per  year  and  50  bushels  per  woit 
animal  per  year.)  

(c)  Deficit  or  excess,  

(d)  Cost  or  value  of  the  same  

(8)  Amount  of  money  put  into  circulation  in  the  county  by  the  cotton  crop 
reported  in  the  1910  census  (multiply  number  of  bales  by  |65  each), 


(4)  Total  aggregate  wealth  of  the  county  on  the  1910  tax  digest,  

(5)  How  many  such  cotton  crops  equal  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  county 

since  the  beginning  of  its  history?  

(6)  Where  goes  this  vast  cotton  wealth  year  by  year?  

(7)  Conclusions:  '.. 

It.  Marketing  facilUiee:  (1)  Railway  outlets;  (2)  city  markets — advantages  to  the 

country,  to  the  city. 
13,  Improved  puhlic  roods: 

(1)  How  many  miles  of  public  roads  in  the  county?  

(2)  Miles  of  improved  public  roads  built  to  date?  

(3)  Amount  Invested  in  roads  machinery?  
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IS.  Improved  public  roads — Continued. 

(4)  Amount  spent  upon  roads  and  bridges  in  1911?  

(6)  Does  your  county  consume  its  roads  money  in  patching  roads?  

Why?  .... 

(6)  Compare  the  county  in  all  these  particulars  with  other  counties. 

(7)  See  Home's  Good  Roads  Bulletin,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

14.  Public  health: 

(1)  Common  diseases  in  the  county?  

(2)  Are  they  preventable?   How?  

(3)  Death  rate:  Whites?   Blacks?  

(4)  Results  of  the  hookworm  investigation?   Treatment?  

(5)  Is  the  boll  weevil  in  yoiu:  county?   If  so,  state  fully  what  the 

effects  are  

(6)  What  has  been  done  toward  cattle  tick  eradication?  

(7)  Has  your  county  a  health  board  and  health  officer?   If  not, 

why  not?  

(8)  Is  there  any  medical  inspection  of  children?   Results?  

15.  Schools:  (Consult  latest  State  school  superintendent's  report.) 


(1)  Schools,  white  

(2)  White  school  popu- 

lation  

(3)  White  pupils  en- 

rolled  

(4)  Per  cent  of  enroll- 

ment  upon 
school  popula- 
tion  

(5)  White  average  at- 

tendance  

(6)  Per  cent  of  aver- 

age attendance 
upon  school 
population  

(7)  How  many  coun- 

ties show  a  larger 
per  cent  of  at- 
tendance?  


(1)  White  pupils,  first 

grades  

White  pupils,  sev- 
enth grades  

Loss  

Loss  per 
cent  

(2)  How  many  coun- 

ties'lose  a  larger 
per  cent  of  pu- 
pils between  the 
first  and  last 


(1) 


Schools,  negro  

Negro  school  population. 


Negro  pupils  enrolled. 


Per  cent  of  enrollment  upon 
school  population  


Negro  average  attendance. 


Per  cent  of  attendance  upon 
school  population  


How  many  counties  show  a 
larger  per  cent  of  attendance? 


(2) 


Negro  pupils  in  first  grades. .  • . 
Negro  pupils  in  seventh  grades. 


Loss  

Loss  per  cent. 


How  many  counties  lose  a  larger 
per  cent  of  pupils  between 
the  first  and  the  last  grades?. 


grades? . 
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J5,  Schools— Conimned. 


(3) 


(1)  How  many  white  How  many  negro  pupila  in  hig^ 

high  school  pu-  schools?  

pils   in  the 

cotmty?  

(2)  Per  cent  of  white  Per  cent  ci  negro  school  popu- 

school    popula-  lation  

tion?  

(3)  Rank  of  the  Rank  of  the  county  in  this  par- 
county  in  this  ticular  


particular?. 


(4) 

(1)  Cost  of  schooling  a  Cost  of  schooling  a  negro  pupil 

white  pupil  per  per  month  

month?  

(2)  How  many  coun-  How   many  counties  spend 

ties  spend  more  more  for  schooling  a  negro 

for  schooling  a  pupil  per  month?  

white  pupil  per 


month?. 


(5) 

(1)  Total  fund  for  common  public  schools?  

(2)  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  all  other  source^?  

(3)  Per  cent  of  the  total  fund  derived  from  the  State  treasury?  

(4)  How  many  counties  derive  a  smaller  per  cent  from  the  State 

treasury?  

(6) 

(1)  Total  amount  invested  in  common  school  property?  

(2)  Total  amount  invested  in  the  county  in  automobiles?  

(3)  Comparison   Conclusions:  

(4)  How  many  counties  have  a  larger  amount  invested  in  common 

school  property?  


(7) 

(1)  How  many  schools  have  school  libraries?  

(2)  How  many  dbhools  have  com  clubs?   Garden  clubs?  

Canning  clubs?  

16.  niiteraey  (see  new  Georgia  bulletin  soon  to  issue  from  the  Census  Bureau). 

(1)  White,  1910,  ;  negro,  ;  total,  

White,  1900,  ;  negro,  ;  total,  

Decrease,  per  cent,     ...... 

Decrease,  per  cent,      

(2)  How  many  counties  show  a  smaller  per  cent  of  white  illiteracy?   

17,  Churches  (consult  minutes  of  the  church  associations  and  investigate  personally 

on  the  grounds). 

A  few  of  the  significant  facts  to  be  assembled,  for  each  race,  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 

numberof  strictly  rural  churches,  ;  (2)  th»  nimiber  in  towns  and  villages,  ; 

(3)  the  number  in  cities,  ;  (4)  the  total  membership,  ;  (5)  the  per  cent  of 

the  same  of  the  total  population,   ;  (6)  the  number  of  rural  churches  with 
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homes  alongside  them  for  the  mmisters,  ;  (7)  number  having  preaching  once  a 

month,  twice  a  month,  ;  (8)  the  number  of  Sunday  schools,  ; 

(9)  the  nimiber  of  churches  that  have  dwindled  in  membership  and  influence  during 

the  last  10  years,  ;  (10)  the  nimiber  that  have  been  standing  still,  ; 

(11)  the  number  that  have  been  abandoned,  ;  (12)  the  nimiber  that  are  served 

by  nonresident  ministers  (coming  from  a  distance  each  month),  

Note:  Set  the  ministerial  associations  of  the  county  to  work  to  collect  these  &kcts. 
The  preachers  ought  to  know  these  and  many  more  such  definite  f&cta  about  the 
home  field. 

18.  Suggested  agencies  and  plans  for  community  uplift. 

19.  Study:  "The  Challenge  of  the  Country,"  Fiske,  the  Association  Press,  New  York. 

Strong's  "The  Challenge  of  the  City,''  Eaton  <jb  Mains.  Kern's  "Among  the 
Country  Schools,"  Ginn  &  Co.  Foght's  "American  Rural  Schools,"  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

to.  Sources  of  information  in  this  report:  The  1900  and  the  1910  Census  Reports;  the 
reports  of  the  capitol  officials;  the  county  tax  digests.  (Add  such  others  aa 
may  be  used.) 

Vm.  A  SPECIMEN  COUNTY  NABBATIVE. 

A  BBZB7  SOOVOmC  AHD  SOCIAL  BUSyXT  OF  HSniT  OOXrVTT,  OA. 

ForthtOMiglaOlBb;  by  Mlu  Marj  M.  Woodi. 

(Sources  of  information:  Th«  census  reports;  the  reports  of  the  statehouse  officials;  the  county  tax 
digests;  ''Georgia:  Historical  and  Industrial;''  White's  Statistics  of  Georgia;  and  every  other  available 
source  of  authorltativt  information.) 

LOCATION  AND  BURPACB. 

Hemy  County,  created  in  1821,  is  located  a  little  west  of  the  center  of  the  Piedmont 
uplands.  Like  other  counties  in  this  section  of  the  State,  it  is  an  undulating,  hilly 
country,  broken  and  well  watered  by  abundant  streams;  by  the  South  River,  a  branch 
of  the  Ocmulgee,  by  Cotton  River,  and  by  nimierous  creeks.  The  lands  along  these 
streams  are  rich  and  fertile.  Elsewhere  the  soils  are  light  and  sandy;  in  some  places 
they  are  "mulatto''  and  red-clay  soils.  Soils,  climate,  and  railway  connections  make 
diversified  forming  possible  and  profitable. 

In  the  watercourses  are  many  fine  shoals,  offering  valuable  water  powers.  In  1900 
there  were  several  small  country  mills  for  com  and  wheat;  among  them  a  good  roller 
mill  at  Island  Shoals.  These  have  not  died  out  during  the  census  period,  as  in  so  many 
other  counties. 

POPULATION. 

In  1910  the  popxilation  of  the  county  was  19,927,  a  gain  of  1,325  people,  or  7.1  per 
cent  during  the  last  census  period.  (Between  1890  and  1900,  it  was  14.7  per  cent.) 
Sixty-eight  cotmties  in  Georgia  grew  at  a  greater  rate  during  the  past  10  years.  The 
increase  consisted  of  530  white  people,  or  6  per  cent,  and  795  negroes,  or  8  per  cent. 

Henry  is  one  of  the  66  counties  of  Georgia  having  negro  majorities.  Until  1890  the 
county  had  a  white  majority,  but  10  years  later  a  negro  majority,  and  in  1910  a  still 
larger  n^^ro  majority.  Henry  is  one  of  the  28  cotmties  showing  an  increased  negro 
ratio  during  the  last  10  years.  The  negroes  at  present  are  51  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population.  White  reports  9,669  whites  in  the  county  in  1845,  or  only  74  fewer  than 
in  1910.   However,  Henry  has  lost  territory  to  three  or  four  other  counties  since  1845. 

At  present  the  population  is  59  per  square  mile,  and  the  rank  of  the  cotmty  in  this 
particular  is  twenty-eighth. 

Three  towns  absorbed  the  increase  of  population,  or  97  per  cent  of  it,  as  follows: 
McDonough,  present  population,  882;  increase,  29  per  cent;  Hampton,  population, 
lj093,  increase,  134  per  cent;  and  Locust  Grove,  population,  716,  increase,  181  percent. 
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ABBA. 


According  to  "Georgia:  Historical  and  Industrial,''  the  area  of  Henry  Cotinty  is 
215,680  acres;  according  to  the  1910  United  States  census  it  was  207,360  acres 
(approximate);  according  to  the  1910  county  tax  digest  it  was  196,762  acres.  Such 
variations  in  size  occur  in  the  various  reports  for  almost  all  the  counties  of  Georgia. 
Nobody  knows  how  large  Henry  or  any  other  county  is  without  accurate,  official 
county  surveys.   Strange  to  say,  very  few  counties  in  the  State  have  such  surveys. 


The  land  in  ^imLs  amounts  to  161,182  acres,  but  the  improved  land  in  farms  is  only 
85,327  acres;  that  is  to  say,  barely  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  county  is  in  cultivated 
burm  areas.  Here,  then,  is  plenty  of  room  for  home  seekers. 

In  1910  there  were  3,062  farms,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  10  years.  A  little  more 
than  one-half  of  these  hima  were  less  than  50  acres  in  size.  The  average  size  of  all 
fotrms  was  63  acres,  but  the  average  size  of  improved  farms  was  only  38  acres.  No 
farms  were  reported  to  the  census  takers  as  being  1,000  acres  or  more  in  size. 

But  the  tax  digest  of  1910  reports  16  landholders  owning  1,000  acres  or  more  each, 
or  nearly  22,000  acres  in  all. 


The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  county,  on  the  1910  coonty  tax  digest,  was  $3,336,499; 
but  fsm  property  alone  was  reported  in  the  1910  census  as  worth  $6,373,486,  or  neariy 
twice  the  total  aggregate  wealUi  of  the  county.  In  the  1910  census,  feinn  land  alone 
was  worth  $4,195,339,  but  on  the  1910  tax  digest  this  land  was  returned  at  $1,404,935; 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  33|  per  cent  valuation. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  farm  lands  are  returned  for  taxation  in  this  and 
every  other  county  at  a  relatively  higher  valuation  than  other  forms  of  taxable  wealth. 
The  trouble  arises  in  the  ^t  that  one  county  returns  its  properties  at  a  fourth,  another 
at  a  third,  another  at  a  half,  and  in  one  instance  at  more  than  the  census  valuation. 

The  result  is  that  107  counties  of  the  State  received  from  the  State  treasury  in  1910, 
in  pensions  and  school  money,  nearly  $800,000  more  than  the  State  received  from  those 
counties  in  taxes.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  only  39  counties  that  support  themselves, 
and  these  39  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  other  counties.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  Henry  County  in  1910  received  from  the  State  treasury  $8,604  more  than 
the  county  paid  into  it. 

Property  ownership  among  the  negroes  shows  in  Henry,  as  in  other  counties,  a 
remarkable  increase  during  the  last  census  period.  In  1910  they  owned  8,472  acres, 
a  10-year  increase  of  118  per  cent;  $63,024  worth  of  farm  animals,  an  increase  of  152 
per  cent;  and  aggr^te  wealth  amounting  to  $175,630,  an  increase  of  123  per  cent 
during  this  period. 

The  per  capita  wealth  of  negroes  in  the  county  was  $17.  The  per  capita  wealth  of 
the  whites  was  $338.  The  per  capita  wealth  for  both  races  was  $167.  Ninety-seven 
counties  of  the  State  in  1910  had    higher  per  capita  wealth. 


A  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  land  values  on  the  tax  digest  in  19iO  was  city 
real  estate  and  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  was  country  real  estate.  Of  the  3,062  farms 
in  the  county,  only  813,  or  27  per  cent  of  them,  were  cultivated  by  owners,  712  white 
and  101  black.  The  femns  cultivated  by  white  owners  decreased  36,  or  5  per  cent, 
during  the  10  years;  while  the  farms  cultivated  by  negro  owners  increased  46,  or  83 
per  cent.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  faums  were  cultivated  by  tenants, 
891  white  and  1,349  black.  Seventy-two  per  cent,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
farms  in  the  county,  were  cultivated  by  tenants.  During  the  census  period  the  culti- 
vation of  farms  by  owners  fell  from  32  per  cent  to  27  per  cent. 


FARMS. 


WBALTH. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  WEALTH. 


The  extent  and  the  increase  of  tenancy  in  Henry  County  mean,  as  everywhere  else, 
a  steady  deterioration  of  soils  and  farm  properties,  a  low  average  yield  of  all  crops 
whatsoever,  and  increasing  difficulty  in  maintaining  effective  country  schools  and 
coimtry  churches.  The  problem  is  rendered  still  further  difficult  by  the  fau^  that  in 
the  South  51  per  cent  of  the  tenants  move  every  year.  Ninety-four  counties  in  Geoigia 
have  a  larger  per  cent  of  farms  cultivated  by  owners  and  a  smaller  per  cent  cultivated 
by  tenants. 

Coimting  out  the  population  of  McDonough,  Locust  Grove,  and  Hampton,  we  have 
18,236  people  in  the  country  regions  of  Henry  County;  and  counting  each  farm  owner 
to  represent  a  tiunily  of  Ave,  we  have  a  home-owning  country  population  of  4,065;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  farm  regions  of  Henry  we  have  more  than  14,000  landless,  homeless 
people.  Nearly  4,500  of  these  were  white. 

Upon  the  1910  county  tax  digest  it  appears  that  55  landholders,  owning  500  or  more 
acres,  owned  altogether  45,522  acres;  that  is  to  say,  a  Uttle  more  than  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  population  owns  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  land.  But  it  further 
appears  that  16  landholders,  owning  1,000  acres  or  more  each,  own  21,977  acres,  or  a 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  land  in  the  county. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  land  ownership  by  the  few  and  land  orphanage  for 
the  many.  When  one  considers  that  civilization  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  home- 
owning,  home-loving,  home-defending  instinct,  on^  wonders  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  Henry  County. 

FABM  INDBBTEDNB8S. 

In  1910, 79  per  cent  of  the  farms  cultivated  by  white  owners  were  free  from  mortgage 
indebtedness,  and  61  per  cent  of  the  farms  cultivated  by  negro  owners  were  free. 
These  figures  are  below  the  averages  for  the  State,  which  are  82  per  cent  for  white 
owners,  and  71  per  cent  for  negro  owners.  Both  white  and  black  owners  considered, 
the  average  freedom  from  indebtedness  is  77  per  cent.  Seventy-three  counties  of  the 
State  make  a  better  showing  in  the  matter  of  freedom  from  farm  indebtedness. 

DOMESTIC  AKOtALB  ON  FARMS  AND  RANGES. 

In  1910  there  were  5,965  cattle,  a  gain  of  11  per  cent  during  the  census  period;  but 
there  were  3,073  dairy  cows,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent.  Horses,  1,455,  a  gain  of  30  per 
cent  (but  a  decrease  in  home-raised  colts  from  76  to  44).  This  is  perhaps  the  largest 
gain  in  horses  in  the  counties  of  Georgia.  Usually  there  is  a  loss  in  horses.  Mules, 
2,791,  an  increase  of  only  5  per  cent,  which  is  perhaps  the  lowest  increase  in  mules  in 
the  counties  of  the  State;  but  home-raised  mule  colts  decreased  from  49  to  21  during 
the  10  years.  Hogs,  5,613,  a  loss  of  22  per  cent.  Poultry,  52,349,  a  gain  of  14  per  cent, 
but  barely  more  than  half  the  poultry  in  the  county  in  1890.  Bee  swarms,  878,  a  loss 
of  60  per  cent.  In  1890  there  were  397  sheep  in  the  county;  in  1900, 119,  but  in  1910 
none.   But  there  were  1,184  dogs  on  the  tax  digest  of  that  year. 

Since  we  can  not  have  in  Georgia  a  dog  license  tax  law,  as  eight  other  States  in  the 
Union  have,  might  we  not  have  a  dog-muzzle  law  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of 
hydrophobia,  as  England,  Germany,  and  the  Canal  Zone  have  done?  Last  year  486 
people,  mostly  women  and  children,  were  bitten  by  mad-dogs  in  Georgia,  and  the  State 
is  spending  $10,000  a  year  to  cure  rabies.  Surely  we  value  our  children  in  Geoigia 
more  than  we  value  our  dogs. 

CROPS. 

The  1910  census  reports  the  crops  of  the  county  as  follows:  Cotton,  63,899  acres,  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  during  the  census  period;  average  yield,  forty-one  hundredths 
of  a  bale,  or  just  the  same  as  in  1900.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  was 
in  cotton.  Only  two  other  counties  in  Georgia  had  a  larger  portion  of  their  cultivated 
land  in  cotton — ^Morgan  and  Jasper,  61  per  cent  each — ^but  56  counties  have  a  larger 
yield  per  acre.  Henry  County  cotton  ranks  high  and  is  in  great  demand  with  the 
eastern  mills.  (Geoigia:  Historical  and  Industrial.) 
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Corn,  2,688  acm,  a  Im  of  10  per  cant  during  tlw  cmmm  period;  yield,  12 

bvuheh,  m  gmin  of  9  per  cent.  In  1910,  23  per  cent  of  the  cnhnrmtod  am  in  ooni. 
Thirty-three  amntaei  hid  an  incftaagid  acreage  in  cm.  Henry  one  of  the  113 
coontieB  that  lost  in  coni  acreage  daring  the  10  yean.  Tldrty-ax  oovnties  had  a 
fanger  yirid  per  acre. 

Oate,  3,319  acrea,  a  gain  of  39  per  cent;  avenge  yield,  17  bnriwii,  a  gain  of  70  per 
cent.   The  avenge  yield  lor  the  State  was  15  bnshels. 

Wheat,  2,327  acres,  a  Ion  of  63  per  cent;  avenge  yield  per  acre  10  bndbefa,  a  gain  of 
43  per  cent.  The  avenge  yield  lor  tfie  State      only  8  bashek. 

Sweet  potatoes,  442  acres;  avenge  yield,  86  bnshefe,  a  little  behnr  the  avenge  Icr 
the  State. 

Dry  peaa,  2,755  bushels,  a  gain  of  16  per  cent. 

Hay  and  forage,  2,676  tons,  most  of  which  (2,038  tons)  oooaisted  of  grains  cot  green. 

HOMK-RAISKO  FOOD  SUPPLT. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  home^aised  meat  supply  in  Henry  is  meager,  consiBting  in 
1910  of  one-third  of  a  beef,  one-third  of  a  hog,  and  10  poultry  per  person.  Recently 
cattle  have  been  selling  on  the  hoof  in  Chicago  at  12  cents  per  pound  and  pork  sides  at 
$12.55.  The  meat  supply  of  the  country  steadily  falls  behind  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. Meat  in  the  future  promises  to  be  still  higgler.  It  looks  like  the  fumer's  chance. 
At  all  events,  he  can  affrad  to  sell;  he  can  not  affrad  to  buy  at  proocnt  prices. 

Considering  only  the  population  and  the  work  animals  ci  the  county,  the  1910  gain 
crop  of  Henry  fell  short  of  what  was  needed  as  food  and  feed  for  man  and  beast  by 
139,271  bushels.  With  com  at  $1.10  a  bushel  and  flour  at  $6.25  a  barrel  (to-day's 
quotations),  the  people  of  Henry  County  are  spending  about  $200,000  to  supply  this 
deficiency.  The  1910  census  reported  $41,428  spent  by  the  farmeo  for  feed  akme. 
Add  the  money  sent  out  of  the  county  for  work  animals,  for  meat,  bread  stofis,  and 
fertilizers,  and  you  have  a  total  of  more  than  $600,000  that  must  be  charged  againet  the 
farmers'  profits  year  by  year.  It  is  a  king's  ransom,  annually  paid  to  aliens  and  stran- 
gen  for  supplies  that  m^t  be  raised  at  home. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  1911  report  of  the  State  school  commiaBi<mer  shows  37  schools  for  idute  pupils 
1  less  than  in  1900)  and  37  for  n^gro  pupils  (11  more  than  in  1900).  There  were  84 
white  teachers  for  these  37  schools,  from  which  we  conclude  that  the  county  has  a 
number  of  two  and  three  teacher  schools.  That  looks  good.  Of  the  white  teadken  57 
had  first-grade  or  life  licenses  and  27  had  at  least  one  year  of  training  in  normal  schools. 

In  1911,  2,458  white  pupils,  or  82  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  were  enrolled; 
and  1,821,  or  70  per  cent,  were  in  average  attendance.  These  are  high  percentages; 
nevertheless,  269  white  diildren  were  not  registered  in  the  schools  for  so  much  as  a 
single  day  during  the  year,  while  406  were  barely  more  than  registered. 

In  the  negro  schools,  2,370  pupils,  or  71  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  were  en- 
rolled, but  only  1,572,  or  47  per  cent,  were  in  average  attendance.  In  Henry,  as  in 
almost  every  other  county  of  the  State,  the  attendance  of  negro  children  upon  the  coun- 
try schools  lags  behind  the  whites. 

There  were  454  white  children  registered  in  the  first  grades,  but  only  300  in  the  sec- 
ond grades;  that  is  to  say,  154  children,  or  more  than  one-third,  had  dropped  out  of 
school,  most  of  them  to  take  up  the  burdens  of  life  with  one  brief  term  of  schooling  in 
the  first-reader  classes.  Two  hundred  white  children  in  Henry  reach  the  seventh 
grades;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  half  of  the  children  who  enter  the  country  schools 
disappear  before  they  have  received  the  full  benefits  of  them. 

These  foots  are  disturbing,  but  Henry  makes  a  far  better  showing  than  most  of  the 
counties  of  Geoigia  in  this  particular.  Only  34  negro  children  reach  the  seventh 
grades,  or  a  little  more  than  1  in  100. 
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Sixteen  white  schook  in  the  county  give  high-school  courses  to  418  white  pupils; 
that  is  to  say,  15  white  children  in  100  in  Henry  reach  the  high-school  classes.  In 
Clarke,  Cobb,  and  many  other  good  counties  of  Geoigia  barely  more  than  2  or  3  white 
coimtry  children  in  100  reach  the  high-school  grades. 

There  are  4  negro  schools  in  the  county  giving  high-school  instruction  to  46  pupils; 
that  is  to  say,  14  n^ro  children  in  1,000  get  as  fair  as  the  high  school. 

The  county  board  in  1911  received  from  the  State  $20,465;  from  local  or  municipal 
taxation,  $1,348;  from  tuition  fees,  $15,169;  from  incidental  fees,  $2,025;  from  dona- 
tions, $1,798;  and  from  other  sources,  $1,250,  making  a  grand  total  of  $42,147.  Only 
six  county  boards  in  Geoigia  spind  more  money  than  this  for  common  schools  (Bibb, 
Chatham,  Dodge,  Fulton,  Richmond,  and  ^V^tfield).  No  other  county  board  in 
Georgia  receives  so  laige  a  sum  from  tuitions  and  incidental  fees. 

The  county  board  spent  $36,836  for  the  schooling  of  white  children  and  $1,780  for 
the  schooling  of  negro  children,  giving  118  days  of  free  schooling  to  white  children  and 
100  days  of  free  schooling  to  negro  children. 

The  cost  of  schooling  a  white  child  i>er  month  was  $1.50.  Seventy-six  counties  of 
Geoigia  spent  more  for  this  purpose;  for  instance,  Clay  $3.03,  Pike  |3,  Terrell  $3.09, 
and  Quitman  $4.76. 

The  cost  of  schooling  a  negro  child  per  month  was  55  cents.  Eighty-two  counties 
of  the  State  spent  more  money  for  this  purpose. 

The  county  board  owns  31  of  the  houses  in  which  the  74  schools  are  taught,  their 
value  being  $36,150;  average  value,  $1,165  each.  Three  buildings  are  owned  by 
municipalities,  their  value  being  $35,150.  The  average  value  of  two  of  tUbse  is  $17,500 
each.  The  Baptist  denomination  owns  one  school  property  valued  at  $40,000.  The 
total  investment  in  school  property  is  $111,300.  Only  6  counties  in  Geoigia  have 
more  money  invested  in  school  property  (Bibb,  $335,000;  Carroll,  $144,000;  Chatham, 
$482,000;  ColquiU,  $181,000;  Early,  $125,000;  and  Richmond,  $750,000). 

Seventeen  schools  are  equipped  with  719  patent  desks.  Seven  white  schools  and 
one  colored  school  report  school  hbiaries. 

Forty  children  are  transported  in  school  wagons  to  two  schools  at  a  total  cost  of  $501. 
The  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  transportation  of  children  has  made  great  head- 
way in  other  States,  but  the  movement  lags  behind  in  Geoigia.  A  beginning  in  a 
small  way  has  been  made  in  36  counties  of  Geoigia. 

Far  better  than  most  counties  in  the  State,  Henry  is  able  to  establish  a  county-wide, 
local-tax  school  system.  Already  29  counties  have  established  such  systems,  giving 
to  the  country  child  chances  at  an  education  equal  to  those  of  the  city  child. 

The  salaries  paid  white  male  teachers  in  Henry  average  $80,  and  white  female  teach- 
ers $45.  How  can  Henry  maintain  efficient  country  schools  upon  salaries  ranging 
from  $250  to  $400  a  year? 

The  salaries  paid  female  n^ro  teachers  is  $18  a  month  or  $90  a  year.  The  negro 
teacher  worth  only  $90  a  year  is  probably  worth  nothing  at  all,  or  worse. 

The  problems  of  public  education  can  be  solved  only  by  local  initiative,  local  pride, 
local  self-sacrifice,  all  of  which  means  a  liberal  local  tax  for  schools.  The  problem  has 
been  solved  in  no  other  way  in  any  State  of  the  Union. 

XLLrrSBAOT. 

The  latest  available  figures  upon  illiteracy  by  counties  in  Geoigia  are  in  the 
1908  State  school  census.*  At  that  time  the  illiteracy  of  white  children  of  school  age 
in  Henry  was  4  per  cent;  of  negro  children  of  school  age,  26  per  cent;  average  for  both 
races,  16  per  cent.  One  hundred  and  six  counties  in  Geoigia  have  a  lower  illiteracy 
rate.  However,  the  school  illiteracy  of  the  county  fell  from  22  per  cent  in  1903  to  16 
per  cent  in  1908. 

1  This  Dinatlye  was  wiltttn  befon  tbe  pablicatloii  of  the  resolts  <d  the  guml  oensm  ot  1910.— Ed. 
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In  1911  the  leading  high  Bchools  of  Henry  County  were  located  at  McDonongh,  E.  D. 
Gii^by  principal,  no  report  jendered  to  ^e  State  school  superintendent;  Hampton, 
G.  0.  Gilbert,  principal,  5  teachers,  24  high-school  pupils,  5  graduates;  Stockbridge, 
Mrs.  0.  E.  Ham  principal,  15  pupils,  no  graduates;  Locust  (xrove,  Claud  Gray  pnn- 
dpal,  7  teachers  giving  entire  time  to  high-school  subjects,  1  giving  part  time,  8 
teachers  in  all,  273  high-school  pupils,  25  graduates. 

The  school  at  McDonough  is  a  four-year  high  school,  accredited  by  the  univernty 
with  14  units  required  for  graduation. 

The  Locust  Chrove  Institute  is  a  senior  four-year  accredited  high  school,  with  16 
units  required  for  graduation  and  25  units  offered.  This  school  is  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  Flint  River  Baptist  Association.  Mr.  Claud  Gray,  A.  B.,  has  been 
its  principal  for  many  long  years.  It  has  a  high  rank  among  the  fitting  schools  of  the 
State.  It  offers  ample  high-school  courses;  but  even  more  and  better  it  offen  rare 
advantages  in  character  development  under  Mr.  Gray. 


Little  information  can  be  assembled  out  of  the  reports  of  the  conferences,  associa- 
tion ,  und  synods  of  Georgia  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  counties  in  which  the  (diurches 
are  located  are  never  indicated.  We  are  therefore  calling  upon  intelligent,  well- 
informed  citizens  of  Henry  County  to  know,  for  each  race:  (1)  The  number  of  strictly 
rural  churches,  (2)  the  number  of  churches  located  in  towns  and  villages,  (3)  the  num- 
ber of  country  diurchee  with  ministers'  homes  alongside  them,  (4)  the  number  of 
churches  with  preaching  once  a  month  only  or  twice  a  month  only,  (5)  the  number  of 
Sunday  schools,  (6)  the  Sunday  schools  conducted  the  whole  year  through,  (7)  the 
total  diurch  membership  of  the  county,  (8)  the  total  Sunday  school  enrollment,  (9) 
the  number  of  country  churches  that  have  grown  in  numbers  and  influence  in  the  past 
10  years,  (10)  the  number  that  have  been  standing  still,  (11)  the  churches  that  are 
dying  or  have  died  in  the  past  10  years,  and  (12)  how  many  country  churches  are  served 
by  ministers  not  resident  in  the  county? 

Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Henry  County  are  church  members,  almost  the 
highest  per  cent  in  Georgia  and  nearly  twice  the  proportion  of  church  communicants  in 
the  United  States. 

This  information  can  be  had  without  reference  to  denominations  or  the  names  of 
ministers,  thus  avoiding  invidious  comparisons.  This  subject  is  an  important  inquiry 
by  the  ministerial  associations  of  the  counties.  The  Baptist  Home  Field  and  other 
home  mission  publications  are  calling  for  exact  information  concerning  the  country 
church.   Will  not  the  ministers  of  Henry  County  supply  this  information? 

The  main  matter  is  to  know  accurately  whetiier  or  not  the  country  church  is  in- 
creasing or  dwindling  in  numbers,  power,  and  influence.  In  Clarice  County,  for 
instance,  outside  of  Athens  and  the  small  towns  and  villages,  there  are  only  two  iriiite 
country  churches  left  in  an  area  embracing  100  square  miles.  During  the  past  25 
years  four  white  country  churches  in  Clarke  County  have  died  and  have  ntteriy 
disappeared. 

The  church  statistics  from  year  to  year  show  that  upon  the  whole  60  odd  million 
people  in  America,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population,  are  outside  the  pale  oi  any 
church  whatsoever;  that  in  membership  the  church  has  simply  marked  time  during 
the  past  10  years;  and  that  2,695,000  white  children  in  the  South  are  not  in  the  Sunday 
schools. 

The  matter  to  be  ascertained  is  the  status  of  the  country  church  in  Henry  County. 


There  are  no  facts  in  print  upon  public  health  in  Georgia  by  counties.  Our  State 
board  of  health  collects  and  publishes  no  vital  statistics,  as  is  done  in  many  Soatkeni 
States,  and  in  almost  all  States  in  other  sections  of  the  Union. 


CHURCHES. 


PUBUO  SANITATION. 
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Under  the  law  of  1901  every  county  may  have  a  county  health  board  and  a  county 
health  officer,  charged  with  public  sanitation  and  public  education  upon  the  subject 
of  preventable  diseases.  Strange  to  say,  only  two  counties  in  Creorgia  have  such  health 
officers.  Considering  that  40,000  people  in  Georgia  die  every  year  from  preventable 
diseases  alone  and  that  15,000  of  these  are  helpless  in^ts,  the  matter  of  county  health 
boards  becomes  urgent. 

Public  spirited  citizens  and  legislators  ought  to  know  what  the  State  health  boards 
of  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  are  doing,  the  laws  under  which  they 
work,  the  support  they  receive,  and  the  wonderful  results  they  are  accomplishing. 
Georgia  is  far  behind  in  the  matter  of  public  health.  The  physicians  of  every  county 
would  render  a  great  service  in  taking  the  initiative  in  the  creation  of  county  health 
boards. 


Bulletin  No.  41  on  Public  Roads  (United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1909) 
reports  no  improved  public  highways  in  Henry  County.  A  recent  report  on  public 
roads  in  Greorgia  by  the  State  geologist,  September,  1912,  reports  113,000  spent  upon 
public  roads  and  bridges  in  Henry  County  in  1911;  34  convicts,  25  mules,  and  $1,800 
worth  of  road  machinery  employed  upon  public  roads,  but  no  improved  public  high- 
ways built.   Presumably  the  efforts  of  the  road  force  were  spent  upon  patching  roads. 

The  county  officials  report  four  steel  bridges  built  in  1911;  and  also  that  effort  has 
been  concentrated  upon  the  grading  of  the  county  roads  in  preparation  for  surfatcing 
with  topsoil  and  sand-clay. 

What  can  be  done  in  building  improved  public  highways  with  a  small  sum  year  by 
year  is  well  illustrated  by  Rockdale  County.  Attention  is  called  to  the  booklet  issued 
annually  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  county  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  W.  J. 
Eakes,  chairman,  Conyers,  Ga.  It  shows  the  sources  from  which  all  monejrs  were 
received;  to  whom,  when,  and  for  what  all  moneys  were  paid  out;  the  miles  of  good 
roads  built,  the  patching  done  and  in  what  districts,  the  cost  per  day,  per  convict,  and 
per  mule,  together  with  details  of  other  expenses  concerning  road  building.  It  is  not 
only  a  model  effort  at  road  building,  but  it  is  a  model  of  account  keeping  and  account 
rendering.   Mr.  Eakes  will  send  this  pamphlet  to  anybody  writing  for  it. 

The  foregoing  studies  are  submitted  to  people  in  Henry  .County 
who  have  a  genuine  concern  in  public  well-being  and  progress.  The 
dub  is  asking  them  for  further  information,  for  corrections,  and  such 
extensions  as  will  make  the  report  full  and  fair.  At  the  last  it  will 
be  a  10-year  balance  sheet  for  the  county,  showing  the  gains  and 
losses  during  the  last  census  period. 

In  order  to  put  the  report  to  its  best  uses,  a  detailed  quiz  is  added, 
provoking  thought  upon  conditions,  causes,  and  consequences,  and 
making  the  report  available  for  teachers  and  school  officials,  physi- 
cians, preachers  and  church  officials,  club  women,  farmers  and  farm- 
ers' wives,  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  their  home  community. 

Intimate  knowledge  of  one's  own  home  community  and  county  is 
certainly  just  as  important  as  scholarly  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

EC.  0LT7B  MEETINaS:  CLT7B  STT7DIES  AND  DISCTJSSIONS. 

The  Georgia  Club  meets  regularly  from  9  to  10  o'clock  every  Mon- 
day morning  for  informal,  general,  free-and-easy  discussion  of  the 
particular  subject  or  phase  of  Greorgia  life  under  review  at  the  time  in 
the  chosen  order  of  topics  and  studies. 


DCPROVBD  PUBLIC  HIOHWATS. 


The  members  have  been  more  or  less  prepared  for  these  discussions 
by  the  work  they  haye  ah*eady  done  upon  their  home  counties  and 
upon  the  State  at  large  (as  already  indicated).  The  facts  they  have 
been  handling  are  the  facts  found  in  f amiUar  surroundings.  They  are 
keenly  aUve  and  eager  to  know  their  significance  when  set  against  a 
large  background  of  thinking.  Conditions,  causes,  consequences,  and 
remedies  begin  to  be  big  with  meaning. 

The  students  have  free  access  to  the  volumes  upon  economics  and 
sociology  in  the  club  headquarters;  a  small,  well-chosen,  and  valuable 
department  Ubrary. 

The  programs  are  annoimced  a  week  in  advance. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  discussed  in  the  dub  sesdcms  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  its  existence: 

1.  Density  and  sparaity  of  population;  economic  and  social  effects. 

2.  Twenty-eight  counties  of  Georgia  lost  faim  population  during  the  last  census 
decade;  causes  and  consequences. 

3.  The  isolation  of  life  on  American  fanns  compared  with  the  village  farm  life  of 
other  lands  and  countries;  causes  and  effects. 

4.  The  Black  Horse-Shoe  Belt  of  Georgia;  an  historical  sketch. 

5.  Twenty-eight  counties  in  1910  show  increased  negro  ratios,  and  twenty-two  de- 
creased n^ro  ratios  of  population.  Why? 

6.  The  nine  largest  Creorgia  cities  show  decreased  n^;ro  ratios  in  1910.  Why? 

7.  Negro  farmers  in  the  South  increase  faster  than  negro  population  in  general  (ex- 
cept in  West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  and  Oklahoma).  Why?  Conclu- 
sions. 

8.  Just  the  reverse  is  true  of  white  farmers  (except  in  Kentucky).  Why?  Gonciur 
sions. 

9.  The  significance  of  faxm  and  home  ownership;  the  decreasing  cultivation  of  farms 
by  owners  in  120  coimties  of  Geoigia:  Causes  and  effects. 

10.  A -county  with  a  large  number  of  smaU  landowners  who  live  on  and  cultivate 
their  own  farms,  in  contrast  with  a  county  containing  a  small  number  of  laige  land- 
owners who,  for  the  most  part,  rent  their  lands  to  tenants:  The  economic  and  social 
outlook  of  each. 

11.  The  social  iUs  and  evils  of  land  ownership  by  the  few  and  land  orphanage  for 
the  many;  a  concrete  study  of  two  counties  in  contrast;  of  England  and  Germany  in 
contrast. 

12.  Restoring  the  land  to  the  people;  in  France,  Prussia,  Ireland,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  outlook  in  America. 

13.  The  increasing  landless  multitudes  of  England  and  the  United  States;  causes 
and  consequences. 

14.  Tenancy  farming  in  the  South;  its  origin,  increase,  and  extent;  causes,  reme- 
dies, and  outlook. 

15.  The  relation  of  sparsity  of  population  and  fertility  of  soil  to  farm  tenancy. 

16.  The  economic  and  social  effects  of  cash  tenancy  in  contrast  with  share  tenancy. 

17.  The  increasing  landless,  homeless  multitudes  in  120  counties  of  Georgia;  causes, 
consequences. 

18.  Why  the  tenant  fanner  raises  cotton  mainly  and  so  little  of  everything  else. 

19.  Competitive  tenant  rents:  A  study  of  farm  life  in  Belgium.  Beginnings  of  the 
system  in  Geoigia. 

20.  The  relation  of  cotton  farming,  by  the  tenancy  system,  to  illiteracy. 

21.  Tenant  leases,  long  and  short  Effects. 

22.  Is  it  better  business  to  rent  or  to  own  a  farm  in  Georgia? 
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23.  The  107  dependent  counties  (coiintieB  receiving  from  the  State  treasury  more 
than  they  pay  into  it);  the  extent  of  the  dependency  and  explanation  of  the  same. 

24.  Per  capita  wealth  in  Georgia.   Why  so  little? 

25.  Average  value  of  farm  lands  per  acre;  astady  in  the  coonty  tax  digests.  Account 
for  the  wide  variation  in  values.  Conclusions. 

26.  The  rise  and  the  multiplicity  of  small  banks  in  farm  centers. 

27.  Agriculture  and  manufacture  in  Georgia  compared:  (1)  Capital  invested,  (2)  peo- 
ple employed,  (3)  total  value  of  products,  (4)  average  wages  earned.  Conclusions. 

28.  The  tax  system  in  Greoigia:  The  inequities  apparent. 

29.  Negro  property  ownership;  increases,  causes,  effects,  outlook. 

30.  Georgia  has  barely  more  cattle  and  considerably  fewer  sheep  and  hogs  than  in 
1850;  causes;  significance. 

31.  The  Texas  cattle  tick;  the  infected  area;  tick  eradication,  methods  and  progren. 

32.  Hog  cholera;  the  new  serum  remedy. 

33.  The  boll  weevil;  progress  eastward;  economic  and  social  effects. 

34.  Home-raised  feed  and  food  supplies  in  Georgia;  the  facts;  conclusions. 

35.  The  annual  cotton  wealth  in  a  Geoigia  county  compared  with  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  county  accumulated  during  its  entire  history.  Query:  What  becomes 
of  this  vast  sum  year  by  year,  and  why  does  the  wealth  of  the  county  accumulate  so 
slowly? 

36.  Cooperative  farm  enterprise;  achievements  of  the  femners'  unions;  cooperative 
creameries,  successes,  failures,  and  causes. 

37.  The  cooperative  htnn-credit  associations  of  the  Continent  of  Europe:  A  simple 
account  of  the  principles  involved,  methods  of  business,  extent  of  operations,  benefits 
to  the  farmer;  opportunities  and  obstacles  in  the  South. 

38.  Public  city  markets;  advantages  to  the  surrounding  farm  regions;  to  the  city 
consumers;  the  city  markets  of  the  United  States. 

39.  Railroad  facilities:  A  special  comparative  study  of  the  nine  Geoigia  counties 
with  no  railroad  traversing  them. 

40.  Improved  public  highways;  what  they  are,  kinds  and  costs  per  mile,  values; 
progress  in  Georgia  counties. 

41.  Investment  in  farm  machinery  per  acre  in  Geoigia;  a  study  in  comparisons. 

42.  Horsepower  per  farm  in  Georgia;  a  study  in  comparisons. 

43.  The  redirected  country  school:  The  ideally  desirable,  the  actually  possible. 

44.  Noteworthy  achievements  in  country  schools  in  Geoigia. 

45.  Local  taxation  for  schools:  Arguments,  tactics  in  the  campaign  therefor. 

46.  Georgia  compared  with  other  States  in  local  taxation  for  schools. 

47.  The  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  transportation  of  children:  Where  wise, 
where  unwise;  progress  in  Geoigia. 

48.  Miss  Jessie  Fields  and  the  Page  County  schools,  Iowa. 

49.  Kern  and  the  Winnebago  County  schools,  Illinois. 

50.  School  mortality  in  Greoigia. 

51.  Illiteracy  in  Georgia:  Causes  and  consequences. 

52.  The  socialized  high  school;  reasons  therefor. 

53.  High  school  and  college  statistics  in  Georgia  compared  with  other  States. 

54.  A  study  of  contrasts  between  country  and  city  high-school  percentages;  between 
Geoigia  and  other  States. 

55.  School  supervision;  a  study  of  Georgia  in  contrast  with  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia. 

56.  The  investment  in  common-school  property  and  in  automobiles  in  the  counties 
of  Georgia. 

57.  School  libraries:  Books  suitable  for  school  libraries;  progress  in  Greoigia  com- 
pared with  other  States. 

58.  Com  clubs,  garden  clubs,  canning  clubs;  organization,  purposes,  values. 

59.  School  biirs;  exhibits,  premiums,  values. 


60.  A  dog-tax  liceoBe  law  and  the  public-flchool  fund;  the  nin*  States  that  have 
such  a  law. 

61.  The  school  as  a  country-life  defense. 

62.  The  school  as  an  occupational,  social,  and  recreational  center. 

63.  Compulsory  education;  history  and  results  in  the  United  States. 

64.  Country  gatherings,  amusements,  and  recreations:  A  contrast  with  earlier  days. 

65.  The  redirected  country  church;  McNutt  and  the  Dupage  County  church. 

66.  The  farming  pastors  of  Geoigia. 

67.  John  Frederick  Oberlin. 

68.  The  pastorless  churches  of  Georgia. 

69.  Significant  Sunday  school  statistics  in  Georgia. 

70.  Country  homes  for  the  country  ministers:  Necessity  for  Uiem. 

71.  County  church  surveys  in  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

72.  County  ministerial  associations;  suggested  schedule  tor  a  year's  research  and 
study. 

73.  The  church  as  a  country-life  defense. 

74.  The  State  board  of  health;  functions,  support,  values,  and  results  compared 
with  other  States. 

75.  County  boards  of  health  and  health  officers;  necessities,  functions,  values. 

76.  Vital  statistics;  importance;  necessary  laws  and  legal  machinery. 

77.  Preventable  diseases;  how  prevented;  necessary  oiganization. 

78.  Medical  inspection  of  schools;  progress  and  results. 

79.  A  dog-muzzle  law  and  rabies;  Geoigia  in  contrast  with  the  Canal  Zone,  England, 
and  Germany. 

80.  Doctors  as  citizens  and  patriots;  as  a  country-life  def^ise. 

81.  Women's  clubs;  opportunities  and  achievements. 

82.  Women's  clubs;  suggested  program  for  a  year's  research  and  study. 

83.  Not  more  people  on  the  farm,  but  an  efficient,  satisfying  country  civilization. 

84.  Preserving  a  safe  balance  between  country  civilization  and  industrial  city 
civilization. 

85.  Effects  of  improved  farm  machinery,  telephones,  and  automobiles  on  country 
civilization;  a  study  of  Iowa. 

86.  Effects  of  rising  land  values  and  the  speculative  interest  in  farm  lands. 

87.  Does  a  growing  city,  like  a  standing  army,  tend  to  destroy  the  region  upon  which 
it  subsists? 

88.  Is  mankind  entering  a  new  era  of  overshadowing  industrial  city  civilization? 
Causes,  effects. 

89.  The  challenge  of  the  cities.   (Strong's  book.) 

90.  The  challenge  of  the  country.   (Fiske's  book.) 

91.  Will  improved  farm  methods  alone  solve  the  problems  of  rural  life?  Or  better 
schools  alone?  Or  better  churches  alone? 

92.  The  church  as  a  social  center. 

93.  The  school  as  a  social  center. 

94.  The  importance  of  sympathetic  federation  of  rural-life  agencies. 

Z.  COUNTY  SUBVBYS:  THBIB  ITSES  AND  VALT7B8. 

O&lGZir. 

Nearly  60  years  Le  Play  began  in  France  a  direct  investigation 
of  facts  concerning  the  household  finances  of  wi^e  earners;  but  only 
within  the  past  few  years  has  lus  method  been  generally  applied  to 
economic  and  social  problems  in  this  country. 

Direct  inquiry  into  human  life  conditions  and  problems  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  investigation  by  Cornell  Univeraity  of  agricultural 


conditions  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.;  the  rural  surveys  of  several 
counties  in  central  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  by  the  home  mission  board 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  under  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson;  and  the 
Pittsburgh,  Birmingham,  and  other  surveys  by  the  Si^e  Foundation. 

These  sturveys  were  so  ably  conducted  and  the  facts  .disclosed  by 
them  were  so  humanly  kindling  and  compelling  that  at  once  general 
and  special  community  surveys  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
with  good  reason. 

The  physical  sciences  long  brought  their  fields  of  investigation 
into  close  range.  Things  themselves  were  taken  into  examination  and 
critically  weighed,  measured,  counted,  and  compared,  in  laboratories 
increasingly  supplied  with  instruments  of  precision.  The  hmnan- 
life  sciences  have  come  tardily  into  direct  investigation  and  study 
of  the  facts  involved  in  their  particular  concliisions;  first,  physiology 
and  medicine,  then  psychology  and  education,  then  the  other  social 
sciences  one  by  one,  and  last  of  all  men  have  b^un  to  ask  what  are 
the  human-life  facts  that  ought  to  be  known  and  considered  if  the 
church  rightly  conceive  her  mission  in  the  earth  and  adjust  herself 
efBlciently  to  her  task. 

The  results  are  significant.  There  is  no  lack  of  sympathy  and 
concern,  no  lack  of  wiUingness  and  readiness  among  men  and  women 
to  devote  themselves  to  ''the  relief  of  man's  estate  in  the  earth.'' 
Yet  o\xr  cities  are  threatened  by  the  problems  of  congestion  and 
submergence  on  the  one  hand,  while  our  rural  regions  suffer  from 
increasing  depletion  and  stagnation  on  the  other.  The  trouble  is 
we  have  only  latterly  b^n  to  know  the  facts  and  their  significance. 
The  recurring  high  tides  of  moral  reform  in  our  large  cities  regularly 
subside  into  a  low  ebb  of  indifference  and  unconcern.  The  church 
has  found  it  almost  impossible  to  create  an  adequate  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  home  mission  field.  The  challenge  of  the  country 
goes  unanswered  because  good  people  do  not  realize  that  the  country 
school  is  more  and  more,  not  less  and  less,  a  problem  as  the  years  go 
on,  and  that  the  country  chwch  is  a  waning  and  not  a  waxing  influence. 

Mainly,  the  trouble  all  the  while  has  been  that  the  facts  were  not 
known,  or  were  known  only  by  a  few.  They  were  not  generally  and 
commonly  known  by  all.  The  home  mission  enterprises  of  every 
denomination  would  be  amply  and  instantly  equipped  with  men  and 
means  if  only  actual  conditions  were  keenly  and  generally  realized. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  nothing  so  certainly  evaporates  overnight 
as  any  form  of  social  or  religious  enthusiasm.  A  main  matter  is  to 
lodge  in  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  to  convince  the  second 
sober  judgment.  In  no  other  way  shall  we  have  an  adequate  founda- 
tion of  knowledge  and  motive  for  better  schools  and  churches  in  the 
cities  and  the  coimtry  regions  alike,  and  for  a  saner  assault  upon  the 
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sources  and  agencies  of  evil -everywhere.  Short  of  a  vivid  realization 
of  actual  conditions  we  shall  go  on  indefinitely  with  social  palliatives, 
hoping  to  set  things  right  with  ''soapi  soup,  and  social  salves." 
Otherwise  we  are  not  likely  to  fix  upon  remedies  that  are  fondar 
mentally  ciu*ative  and  reparative  in  any  field  of  necessary  reform. 

Out  of  the  efforts  and  studies  of  the  Georgia  Club  have  emerged 
certain  clear  convictions,  namely,  that  observation  and  analysis  of 
social  conditions  must  precede  interpretation;  that  facts  without 
opinions  are  useless,  and  that  opinions  without  facts  are  impertinent 
or  mischievous;  that  it  is  idle  to  speoulate  upon  questions  of  better- 
ment without  intimate  knowledge  of  social  structures  and  functions; 
that  we  must  investigate  social  realities  before  maturing  a  code  of 
social  doctrines;  that  economic  facts  alone  do  not  furnish  a  basis  for 
final  social  conclusions;  that  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  ought  to  be  means  to  largeness  and  fullness  of  life;  that  indi- 
viduals and  communities,  whatever  be  their  state,  are  never  hopeless 
but  always  improvable;  and,  lastly,  that  the  club  is  barely  entering 
upon  a  great  field  of  learning,  wherefore  the  necessity  for  modesty, 
tact,  and  finely  tempered  zeal. 

Above  all  arises  the  conviction  that  citizenship  is  not  a  subject 
to  be  taught  or  learned  bookishly;  but  an  attitude,  an  outlook,  an 
impulse  to  act  one's  part  intelligently,  worthily,  and  wisely  as  a  servant 
of  the  common  good. 

The  time  spent  by  the  students  in  the  study  of  their  home  counties, 
sometimes  two  or  three  months,  brings  them  into  a  new  field  of  infor- 
mation, into  new  methods,  new  purposes,  and  motives.  The  new 
field  of  learning  is  the  home  community,  which  until  now  has  been 
an  unconsidered  source  of  stirring,  stimulating  scholarship.  The 
new  method  (that  is,  new  to  them  for  the  most  part)  is  direct  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  themselves,  critically  examined,  compared,  and 
classified;  along  with  handling  all  available  sources  of  information 
about  their  home  counties — the  census  retiuns,  the  reports  of  the 
State  officials,  the  county  tax  digests,  the  grand  jury  presentments 
and  other  courthouse  records,  the  county  handbooks,  the  minutes  of 
the  church  associations,  the  school  library  section  of  Georgia  history 
and  biography,  and  what  not. 

Assembling  information  from  all  these  various  sources,  drawing  a 
balance  sheet  for  the  home  county,  showing  gains  and  losses  during 
a  10-year  period,  the  comparison  of  the  home  county  with  all  the 
other  counties  of  the  State,  the  inquiry  into  conditions,  causes,  and 
consequences,  all  mean  valuable  discipline  as  well  as  valuable  enrich- 
ment of  mind. 

The  student  suddenly  finds  himself  intensely  interested — so  much 
so,  as  a  rule,  that  a  vigorous  correspondence  sets  up  between  him 
and  the  county  officials  or  other  well-informed  people  at  home.  He 
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struggles  to  make  the  report  accurate^  full,  and  fair.  He  rejoices 
when  his  county  makes  a  good  showing.  He  bewails  the  deficiencies 
whenever  they  appear;  but  in  either  event,  he  knows  far  more  about 
the  home  county,  as  a  rule,  than  anybody  ever  knew  before.  There 
is  in  this  knowledge  a  direct,  invigorating  appeal  to  motives.  He 
suddenly  finds  himself  restored  to  his  people  with  strong  desires  to 
serve  them  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  church,  in  community  life,  in 
community  enterprises,  in  every  way  that  means  progress  for  his 
home  people  and  home  county. 

Meanwhile,  correspondence  with  the  nonresident,  affiliated  mem- 
bers in  the  counties  arouses  interest  and  concern  back  among  the 
home  folks.  The  bald  figures  that  have  been  assembled  are  trans- 
lated into  simple  running  narratives.  The  home  papers  ask  for  these 
county  reports  and  devote  space  to  them,  sometimes  for  a  half  dozen 
issues  or  more,  imtil  they  are  fully  given  to  the  public.  As  a  rule, 
the  editors  meanwhile  keep  half  a  colunm  or  so  full  of  editorial  squibs 
and  comments. 

The  specimen  narrative  in  this  bulletin  is  now  runnin?  in  the  Henry 
County  Weekly.  The  editor  writes:  "Enroll  me  as  an  affiliated  mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  Club.  1  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  its  pur- 
poses.  I  have  intended  of  my  own  motion  writing  an  editorial 
commending  the  report  and  asking  my  subscribers  to  read  it." 
The  ministers  of  the  county  are  considering  the  proposed  church 
survey.  The  faculty  of  the  Locust  Grove  Institute  is  using  the  report 
upon  the  county  as  a  sort  of  textbook  in  their  senior  classrooms  and 
for  faculty  discu-'sions. 

Thus  the  studies  of  the  Georgia  Club  not  only  serve  to  arouse  the 
students  themselves,  but  also  the  general  public  in  the  home  counties. 
Any  kind  of  survey  that  does  not  have  a  dynamic  effect  of  tins  sort 
is  a  dead  and  U3eless  thing. 


As  a  rule  these  coimty  reports  are  promptly  used  to  promote  prog- 
ress in  some  dL'ection  or  other.  For  instance,  the  Laurens  County 
school  commissioner  now  struggling  for  a  3-mill  tax  in  support 
of  a  county-wide  school  system,  'ihe  county  paper  last  week  con- 
tained the  following  article,  which  this  official  has  worked  out  of  the 
Georgia  Club  report  upon  Laurens  County: 


While  some  15  or  20  of  Dublin's  moet  prominent  citizens  have  shown  you  the  needs 
of  the  city,  only  a  few  have  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  needs  of  a  great 
county  Uke  Laurens,  nia  article  was  contributed  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  County 
School  Commissioner  Whitehurtt  for  better  education  conditions. 

The  greatest  present  need  of  Laurens  County  is  undoubtedly  a  better  educational 
system.   The  only  way  to  get  it  is  through  the  levy  of  a  small  local  tax. 


HOW  ovB  ooTnrrY  vbxs  thx  olxtb  bspo&t. 


WHAT  LAtmSNS  NBSDe  AND  ROW  TO  OBT  IT. 


Often  a  subject  may  be  presented  more  clearly  and  forcibly  by  a  series  of  questions. 

Listen: 

Do  you  know  that  in  every  100  children  in  Laiirens  County  18  are  illiterate? 

Do  you  know  that  although  our  white  population  at  the  last  census  increased  22  per 
cent,  yet  the  average  attendance  upon  the  publi6  schools  dropped  from  2,354  to  2,196? 

Do  you  know  that  527  white  children  drop  out  of  school  every  year  after  just  one 
term  of  schooling? 

Do  you  know  that  in  1911  in  the  county  schools,  only  72  per  cent  of  the  white  school 
population  was  enrolled  and  that  the  average  attendance  was  only  42  per  cent? 

Do  you  know  that  115  other  counties  in  this  State  have  a  smaller  illiteracy  per  cent 
than  Laurens? 

Do  you  know  that  the  present  tax  values  of  Laurens  are  so  low  that  in  1910  this 
county  received  $5,512  more  school  and  pension  money  from  the  State  than  she  paid  in? 

Do  you  know  that  although  the  cotton  crop  of  Laurens  led  the  State  last  year,  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  farms  cultivated  by  white  fanners  were  free  from  mortgage  or  other 
debts? 

Do  you  know  that  133  other  counties  in  this  State  made  a  better  showing? 

Do  you  know  that  in  1910  Laurens  County  farmers  spent  $36,325  for  feed  akme? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  328  landowners  living  in  Dublin  and  137  landownen 
living  outside  of  the  coimty  who  own  just  154,510  acres,  or  nearly  <me-4kird  the  farm 
acreage  of  Laurens  Coimty? 

Do  you  not  realize  that  these  landowners  will  pay  just  one-third  of  this  local  school 
tax? 

Do  you  know  that,  in  1911,  68  school-teachers  had  only  temporary  license  to  teach? 

Do  you  know  that  every  other  county  in  the  State  has  a  larger  percentage  of  teachers 
possessing  first-grade  or  life  licenses? 

Do  you  know  that  the  city  of  Dublin  spends  about  $12.12  per  year  upon  the  schooling 
of  each  child,  while  Laurens  County  spends  only  $3.56? 

HasnH  the  coimtry  child  just  as  much  right  to  the  benefits  of  an  education  as  the 
city  child?- 

Do  you  know  that  the  county  school  board  owns  only  15  of  the  113  schoolhouses 
in  Laurens? 

Do  you  know  that  93  of  the  houses  in  which  schools  are  taught  are  owned  by  private 
individuals? 

Don't  you  know  that  proper  schooling  educates  the  bad  things  out  of  your  chQdrai 
as  well  as  educates  in  the  good  things? 

Do  you  think  that  $1.50  on  every  $500  of  your  property  is  too  much  to  put  into  the 
future  of  your  children? 

With  the  above  facts  in  your  mind,  try  to  construct  a  sensible  argument  against  a 
local  tax  for  schools,  and  you  will  find  you  have  given  yourself  a  difficult  task.  Laurens 
County  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  State.  Its  possibilities  are  still  greater.  Proper 
education,  and  that  alone,  will  bring  them  out  as  they  should  be. 

OHXTBCH  AX7THORITIB8  ALXBT. 

Not  only  are  the  school  officials  calling  for  these  coimty  surveys, 
but  the  church  authorities  in  Georgia  have  been  keenly  interested  in 
the  work  and  purposes  of  the  Georgia  Club.  Dr.  Victor  Masters, 
editorial  secretary  of  the  Baptist  home  mission  board,  and  Dr.  John  S, 
.  Jenkins,  secretary  of  the  home  mission  board  of  the  North  (Georgia 
Conference,  have  be^  keeping  in  touch  with  the  club,  and  both  are 
scheduled  to  address  the  members  of  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 
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The  club  is  always  largely  represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Students'  Missionary  League  of  G^rgia.  The  club  is  in  no  wise 
a  religious  organization,  but  we  have  come  strongly  to  feel  that  we 
are  investigating  just  the  facts  and  forces  that  ought  fervently  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  church  authorities  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tional and  business  forces  of  the  State. 

It  seems  to  us  quite  clear  that  the  country  church  is  an  agency  of 
tremendous  usefulness,  because  country  people  will  line  up  behind 
and  follow  a  favorite  preacher  when  they  will  submit  to  no  other 
leadership  whatsoever.  As  a  rule,  they  resent  leadership  among 
themselves.  In  virtue  of  their  calling,  individualism  is  the  domi- 
nant instinct  of  farmers.  If  only  the  country  church  could  have  a 
new  and  truer  vision  of  the  kingdom,  and  could  adjust  itself  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  existence,  the  country  civilization  of  the 
South  might  remain  what  it  has  always  been,  the  most  precious  heri- 
tage we  possess.  The  great  call  is  for  adequate  vision  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  country  preachers. 


The  dub  sentiment  is  paraphrased  from  one  of  Senator  Garmnck's 
addresses.    It  appears  on  the  membership  card  as  follows: 

Geoigia:  To  her  every  drop  of  my  blood,  every  fiber  of  my  being,  every  pulsation 
of  my  heart  is  consecrated  forever. 

I  was  bom  of  her  womb;  I  was  nurtured  at  her  breast;  and  when  my  last  hour  shall 
come,  I  prsgr  God  that  I  may  be  piUowed  upon  her  bosom  and  rocked  in  sleep  within 
her  encircling  arms. 

Paul  Sabatier,  speaking  of  art/  in  the  middle  ages,  says: 

These  artists  of  genius  who,  like  those  of  Greece,  knew  how  to  speak  to  the  people, 
were  for  the  most  part  hmnble  workmen.  They  found  their  inspiration  not  in  the 
formulas  of  the  masters  of  monastic  art,  but  in  constant  conmiunication  with  the  very 
soul  of  the  nation. 

And  so  as  humble  workmen,  the  Georgia  Club  members  aspire  to 
be  in  constant  communication  with  the  very  soul  of  Greorgia,  for  sake 
of  themselves,  the  school,  and  the  State. 


THX  SPntZT  OF  THS  0LX7B. 
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LETTEE  OF  TEANSMITTAL. 


Depabthent  op  the  Intebiob, 

BuKEAU  OF  Education, 
WasMngton,  D.  (7.,  April  7, 191S. 

Snt:  For  many  years  American  students  of  education  have  studied 
more  or  less  carefully  the  schools  of  Germany.  From  these  studies 
they  have  brought  back  many  valuable  ideas  which  are  gradually 
changing  for  the  better,  let  us  hope,  courses  of  study  and  methods 
of  teaching  in  American  schools  and  to  some  slight  extent  their 
organization  and  management.  Studies  of  American  schools  by 
German  educators  have  been  less  frequent.  Recently,  Dr.  Greorg 
Kerschensteiner,  whose  ideas  and  work  as  director  of  the  schools  of 
Munich  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  students  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica, spent  some  time  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  accompanying  manu- 
script, a  translation  by  Mr.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  of  an  article  recently 
published  in  the  Monatahefte  filr  deutsche  Spmche  und  Pddagogik, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  gives  in  some  detail  Dr.  Kerschensteiner^s  opinion 
of  American  schools  of  this  grade.  By  comparing  our  schools  with 
the  German  schools,  point  for  point,  he  emphasizes  their  weakness 
and  strength  very  effectively.  Such  a  comparative  study  of  the 
schools  of  two  great  nations,  by  a  man  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's 
ability  and  knowledge  of  educational  processes,  has  unique  value. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  the  manuscript  be  published  as  a  bul- 
letin of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commiaaumer. 

The  Seobetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN 
GERMANY  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES/ 


To  examine  in  detail  the  educational  systems  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  is  no  easy  task,  for  it  inTolves  the  study  of  a  very  com- 
plicated administratiTe  function  on  the  part  of  nations  which  possess 
no  central  machinery  for  it,  as  in  France,  but  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual State  exerts  sovereign  power.  Had  not  old  traditions,  com- 
mon living  conditions,  and  certain  other  centrally-regulated  public 
functions  produced  various  similarities  in  the  educational  systems 
of  the  separate  States,  a  comparison  between  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  two  nations  would  be  impossible.  The  most  we  could 
do  would  be  to  compare  the  school  system  of  Bavaria,  for  instance, 
with  that  of  Massachusetts,  or  education  in  Prussia  with  that  in  New 
York  or  some  other  State;  but  we  could  not  compare  the  system  of 
education  in  the  United  States  with  the  system  of  education  in  the 
German  Empire. 

If  the  feeling  of  nationality  is  alive  among  a  people,  unifying  forces 
appear  of  themselves,  without  compulsion  from  any  central  authority^ 
even  in  decentralized  governmental  functions.  This  is  true  of  the 
little  Swiss  federation  as  well  as  of  Germany  and  America,  and  it  is  an 
indication  that  healthy  organization,  adapted  to  the  living  conditions 
of  a  nation,  will  make  its  own  way  everywhere. 

Voices  are  occasionally  heard  in  Germany  to-day  demandinf 
imperial  laws  for  public  education.  I  should  consider  any  suck 
imperial  control  a  misfortime.  The  Cantons  of  the  much  smaller 
Swiss  union  are  already  opposing  a  uniform  law,  and  the  same  oppo- 
sition may  be  observed  in  the  German  States.  Much  less  likelihood 
would  there  be  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  separate  States  in  America, 
riiould  some  one  step  forward  with  a  proposal  to  imify  the  school 
system  of  the  nation.  For  this  jealous  insistence  by  the  States  upon 
their  sovereign  power  in  school  affairs  I  have  only  praise.  Nothing 
is  more  dangerous  for  the  schools  than  an  all-indusive  system  that 
reaches  out  over  broad  domains,  having  no  regard  for  territorial  con- 
ditions, much  less  for  purely  local  demands.  Freedom  in  adminis- 
tration is  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  the  success  of  the 
public  schools. 
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I     In  this  particular  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
/  individual  States  in  Germany  and  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America.   Within  the  individual  States  in  Oermany  the  school 
I  system  is  much  more  uniformly  arranged  than  in  those  of  the  United 
States.   The  tendency  of  the  German  to  uniformity  has,  in  my 
opinion,  even  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  necessity,  while  in  America, 
on  the  contrary,  many  an  individual  State  concerns  itself  too  little 
with  the  administrative  duties  of  the  local  communities.   As  every- 
\  where,  here,  too,  the  golden  mean  is  the  best. 

The  dangers  of  too  great  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and  of  too  great 
paternalism  on  the  other  are  evident.  They  can  nowhere  be  better 
studied  than  with  respect  to  the  excessive  freedom  in  the  United 
States  and  the  paternalism  in  Germany.  Excessive  freedom  leads 
to  the  development  of  private  educational  institutions  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and,  since  these  are  frequently  established  for  profit  rather 
than  for  cultural  aims,  or  in  other  cases  are  denominational  in  purpose, 
they  may  become  a  real  disadvantage  to  the  State.  Excessive  free- 
dom of  educational  control  allows  certain  irresponsible  communities 
to  neglect  their  school  systems  utterly,  a  condition  which  is  impos- 
sible in  a  system  even  measurably  controlled  by  the  State.  Thus 
we  see  in  the  United  States  to-day  the  sharpest  contrasts  betwem 
school  systems  that  are  incredibly  bad  and  others  of  the  highest 
possible  type  that  would  do  credit  to  the  finest  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  excesdve  paternalism  obstructs  the  develop- 
ment of  education  to  a  considerable  extent.  New  ideas,  which  are 
taken  up  with  enthusiasm  in  American  cities,  elaborately  tested  as 
to  their  practicability,  and  ultimately  discarded  as  worthless,  or,  if 
found  good,  developed  further  in  exemplary  fashion,  make  their  way 
with  difElculty  in  patemalized  school  systems,  or  languish  for  lack  of 
a  fair  attempt  at  realization.  A  gifted  educator  who  has  the  direc- 
tion of  a  city  school  system  in  America,  by  years  of  efficient  service 
may  gain  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people  and  by  the  exercise  of 
wisdom  and  <»<igina]ity  may  make  astounding  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  public  schools,  as  the  example  of  St.  Louis  shows.  In 
the  standardized  school  systems  of  the  German  cities  there  is  far  less 
chance  of  this,  because  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  too  many  tradi- 
tions that  are  sanctified  by  law  and  always  vigorously  defended. 

Evw  in  this  r^ect  a  wise  governmental  regulation  involves  fewer 
disadvantages  thaii  excessive  freedom,  because  it  derives  the  im- 
practical enthusiasts,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, of  the  possibility  of  domg  too  great  harm  through  e2^>eriment8 
that  fail.  Such  reasonable  governmental  regulation  also  compeJa 
negligent  communities  to  do  their  duty  and  furnishes  the  less  wealthy 
communities  with  needed  support. 


Just  as  the  first  difference  that  is  revealed  to  the  educator  who 
knows  both  countries  is  between  freedom  and  constraint  in  the 
educational  systems,  so  a  second  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
distribution  of  authority  between  the  people  on  one  hand  and  the 
Government  on  the  other,  with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
educative  function.  In  the  United  States  the  affairs  of  the  school  are  in 
a  much  higher  degree  the  affairs  of  the  people  than  in  Germany,  where 
the  citizens  of  a  community  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  their 
school  system.  The  local  school  boards  in  Germany  are  nowhere 
chosen  by  vote  of  the  citizens.  At  most  the  local  government  may 
select  some  or  all  of  the  members  of  the  school  board.  These  men, 
however,  are  not  chosen  for  their  interest  in  the  schools,  but  more  or 
less  according  to  their  political  affiliation  or  with  regard  to  their  abil- 
ity to  cooperate  in  the  other  varied  tasks  of  local  government. 

With  us,  school  questions  as  such  never  come  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  accordingly  the  people  are  for  the  most  part  accustomed  to 
accept  the  educational  program  that  emanates  from  the  Govemmeut. 
Only  in  the  legslative  assemblies  of  the  separate  States  can  the  peo- 
ple find  a  real  voice  for  their  own  ideas;  and  these  aesemblieB  are, 
of  course,  not  made  up  solely  from  the  school's  point  of  view,  but 
from  many  other  points  of  view,  among  whida  the  economic,  sectarian, 
or  purely  political  are  conspicuous. 

Conditions  in  this  respect  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  so  greatly  as  in  the  matter  of  freedom  in  sdiool  admiiv 
istration.  I  find  three  main  methods  by  which  the  school  authoritiM 
are  chosen  in  American  communities:  (1)  Hie  boards  are  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  citizens;  (2)  they  are  named  by  the  mayor,  who  is 
himself  elected  by  the  people;  (3)  they  are  the  product  of  several 
indirect  processes  of  election,  the  community  being  divided  mio  a 
number  of  school  districts,  each  of  which  chooses  its  district  school 
member,  and  from  among  these  a  member  is  delegated  to  the  coitr^ 
school  board.  I  can  not  say  that  the  second  or  third  fonn  of  sdiopl 
board  organization  would  prove  an  advance  over  present  methods 
for  Germany;  in  fact,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  generally 
proves  to  be  unsatisfactory,  since  municipal  corruption  is  not  yet 
exterminated  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  where  the  local 
school  board  is  elected  directly  by  vote  of  the  people,  I  have  observed 
that  the  best  men  and  women  of  a  community  are  generally  chosen; 
those,  in  fact,  who  possess  the  liveliest  interest  in  educational  ques- 
tions. The  work  of  such  a  school  board  must,  assuredly,  produce  its 
best  fruits  in  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  public  education  in  America. 

In  any  case,  the  average  man  of  the  people  in  America  is  much 
more  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  public  school  than  is  the  average 
man  in  Germany.  Not  the  least  of  things  that  brings  this  about  is 
the  fact  that  school  meetings  are  public  and  every  citizen  may  take 
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part  in  the  debate.  In  the  daily  press,  reports  and  discussions  on 
educational  topics  occupy  a  space  which,  according  to  my  observatioDy 
amoimts  to  fuUy  ten  times  that  which  the  German  newspapers  devote 
to  the  same  subject.  To  be  sure,  it  must  be  said  that  such  thoroughly 
democratic  conditions  on  y  become  a  real  blessing  to  the  school  and 
contribute  to  its  advancement  in  higher  degree  than  governmental 
care  alone,  when  the  average  education  of  the  citizens  from  whom  the 
school  board  is  elected  is  sufficiently  high.  Otherwise  such  a  demo- 
cratic arrangement  may  become  the  exact  opposite  of  progress,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  instances  in  the  United  States  where  this  is  the 
lamentable  fact. 

In  a  nation  like  Germany,  I  believe  that  free,  direct  election  of 
school  boards  by  the  citizens  would  not  only  be  unobjectionable  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  but,  given  certain  limitations  of 
the  power  of  the  school  boards,  would  make  the  public  school  system 
a  greater  boon  to  the  community  than  it  is  to-day.  Above  all,  how- 
ever, the  interest  of  every  individual  citizen  would  be  aroused  in  hk 
school  system  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  his  active  sympathy 
would  thereby  be  much  stronger  than  at  the  present  time  in  Ger- 
many. The  development  of  the  school  system  in  old  Scotland,  which 
I  became  acquainted  with  several  years  before  my  studies  in  the 
United  States,  convinced  me  absolutely  of  this.  ^ 

Although  in  the  two  differences  just  described  the  bright  and  dark 
sides  of  education  are  almost  equally  shared  by  the  two  nations, 
there  ia^a  iimi  difference  in  which  Germany  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  United  States.  It  is  the  difference 
between  dependence  and  independence  of  the  teaching  force.  In 
Germany,  although  most  States  have  no  special  school  law  on  the 
subject,  and  many  of  the  rights  demanded  by  the  teachers  have  not 
yet  been  granted  (many  of  them  can  not  be  granted,  either),  the 
independttice  of  the  teacher  is  incomparably  greater  than  in  the 
United  States.  This  comes,  above  all,  from  the  employment  of  the 
teacher  for  life,  and  the  privilege  of  retirement  assured  him  in  all 
the  German  States  from  the  beginning  of  his  service. 

In  general,  the  German  teacher,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  school 
in  which  he  is  employed,  can  not  be  deprived  of  his  position  and 
livelihood  as  long  as  he  fulfills  his  duty  and  is  guilty  of  no  infraction  gI 
law.  If  he  gets  sick,  he  continues  to  draw  his  salary  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  employment,  either  the  full  amoimt  during  the  period  of  ^ 
sick  leave,  or  a  reduced  sum  in  the  event  of  temporary  retirement. 
If  he  grows  old  and  can  no  longer  render  service  with  his  full  strength, 
then  a  good-sized  pension,  generally  75  or  85  per  cent  of  his  regular 
salary,  relieves  him  of  the  fear  of  having  to  spend  his  old  age  in 
poverty.  Neither  the  local  elections  nor  the  general  elections  can 
make  any  change  in  his  position.    Whether  he  is  liked  by  the  Schubrat  ^ 
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and  the  inspectors  or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  livelihood,  as 
long  as  he  does  his  duty  and  is  not  a  prey  to  consuming  ambition. 
Thus  he  is  free  from  tiie  anxiety  that  occasionally  handicaps  the 
professional  activity  of  his  American  colleague.  He  does  not  need  to 
curry  favor  with  his  superiors,  much  less  with  the  citizens  of  the 
community,  and  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  misfortimes  he  does  not 
have  to  use  up  his  strength  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  from  fear 
that  he  may  lose  his  position.  More  recently,  to  be  sure,  in  some 
of  the  States  and  cities  of  the  Union,  the  teachers  have  also  been  given 
life  tenure  and  a  claim  on  a  pension  after  a  certain  term  of  service. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  German  States  the  pay  of  the  teachers 
is  insufficient,  in  view  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living;  but  the 
same  is  true  in  the  United  States.  In  general,  however,  besides 
security  of  employment,  there  is  the  fact  that  in  the  big  cities, 
at  least,  the  pay  is  adequate,  and  if  we  consider  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  tho  American  dollar,  nominally  more  than  4  marks,  is 
actually  only  2  marks  (which  is  the  fact  quite  generally,  according 
to  my  experience),  then  the  pay  of  the  German  teacher  in  all  kinds  of 
educational  institutions,  including  the  universities,  is  on  the  average 
distinctly  better  than  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States  at  the  present  time  the  average 
salary  of  the  male  teacher  (city  and  coimtry  both)  is  $60  a  month; 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States  it  is  $36,  while  in  Germany  the  monthly 
pay  of  the  male  teacher  amoimts  to  at  least  $50  on  the  average. 
In  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Conmiissioner  of 
Education  for  1911,  the  pay  of  the  woman  teacher  averages  $60. 
In  Bavaria  the  average  pay  of  the  female  teacher  is  $36;  in  the  city  of 
Munich  it  is  about  $60.  In  the  secondary  schools  (Oymnasvam^ 
RedUchule,  Oherrealsch/ale)  the  average  monthly  salary  in  all  Germany 
is  about  $110  for  the  male  instructors.  The  regular  docents  at  our 
German  HochschaUn  receive  on  the  average  a  considerably  higher 
income  than  the  ordinary  instructors  in  the  different  State  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States.  The  income  from  Government  funds  of 
the  ordinary  imiversity  teacher,  amoimting  to  $200  on  the  average 
in  Bavaria,  is  frequently  augmented .  as  much  as  three  times  the 
amount  through  students'  fees. 

The  same  degree  of  independence  that  comes  to  the  teacher  in 
Germany  through  salary  and  pension  provisions  is  not  allowed 
him  in  respect  to  political  and  religious  views.  Yet  I  doubt  whether 
in  reality  this  independence  in  political  and  religious  matters  is 
guaranteed  to  any  greater  extent  in  the  United  States,  with  all  its 
political  and  religious  freedom.  The  affairs  of  education  are  of  too 
delicate  a  nature  to  allow  those  who  are  intrusted  with  their  execution 
to  be  able  to  differ  too  loudly  and  too  openly  from  the  political  and 
religious  views  of  those  who  have  employed  them.  This  is  just  as 
true  in  the  freest  democratic  nations  as  in  constitutional  monarchies. 
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I  beKeve  that  any  teacher  in  Ae  United  States  who  in  public  meet- 
ings or  in  the  classroom  woidd  push  a  vigorous  campaign  in  behalf  of 
absolute  monarchy  would  feel  as  little  security  in  his  tenure  of  office 
as  a  teacher  in  Germany  who  pubHcly  demanded  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  introduction  of  a  pure  democracy. 

(Only  in  one  respect  is  the  public  school  of  the  United  States  really 
independent  and  free,  and  that  is  with  respect  to  religious  questions. 
Here  we  come  to  the  fourth  difference.  /  In  Germany  the  school,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  elementary  school  is  concerned,  is  denominational 
on  principle;  in  the  United  States  it  is  undenominational  on  principle. 
In  Germany  there  is  no  public  school  the  schedule  of  which  does  not 
call  for  at  least  two  to  four,  or  even  five,  hours  of  religious  instruction 
every  week.  In  the  United  States  instruction  in  religion  is  barred 
from  the  curriculum.  In  many  German  States  school  supervision  is 
ass^ned  to  the  local  pastor,  whether  he  is  equipped  for  school  prob- 
lems or  not.  In  the  smallest  community  in  the  United  States  the 
local  supervision  is  intrusted  to  a  school  board  composed  of  tlie 
laity,  which  delegates  the  task  wherever  possible  to  a  technically 
trained  schoolman.  These  two  contrasting  conditions  are  more  or 
less  a  reflection  of  the  differently  regulated  relation  between  die 
state  and  the  churches  in  the  two  countries. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state  has  been  carried  out,  it  is  natural  that  in  the  performance 
of  a  task  which  in  the  fast  analysis  serves  for  the  education  of  citi- 
zens, the  state  should  not  allow  to  any  church  special  rights  in  the 
public  schools.  In  Germany,  where  state  and  church,  in  accordance 
with  old  traditions,  are  still  struggling  for  mutual  subjection,  an 
important  institution  like  the  public  school  is  naturally  the  object 
of  a  clerical-political  struggle  which  can  not  be  settled  save  through 
compromise.  Such  a  compromise  is  without  danger  for  the  school, 
if  the  clergy  of  the  church  in  question  are  not  at  the  same  time 
active  politically. 

The  only  disadvantage  which  comes  from  it  is  that  the  teacher  of 
&e  school  has  a  superior  who  is  frequently  insufficiently  prepared 
for  the  function  of  supervision.  This  disadvantage  is,  however,  a 
sensitive  point  with  the  teacher,  because  he  himself  can  not  rise  to 
become  a  supervisory  official.  Fdt  the  school  itself,  however,  this 
disadvantage  is  not  present  if ,  as  is  the  rule  in  Germany,  the  higher 
school  officiab  are  professional  educators.  But  when  the  super- 
visory official  is  at  the  same  time  politically  active,  then  there  come 
real  disadvantt^es  for  the  school,  into  which  I  can  not  enter  furth^. 

In  general,  complete  separation  of  church  and  state  is  not  of 
itself  a  good  thing  for  public  education.  For  as  a  result  of  it  we 
find  r^ularly,  indeed  I  might  almost  say  necessarily,  a  large  number 
of  private  schools,  the  work  of  which  is  entirely  removed  from  the 


supervision  of  the  state.  I  believe  that  from  ^ich  conditions  certain 
real  dangers  arise  for  the  state  itself;  dangers  that  are  impossible 
where;  thanks  to  the  compromise  between  the  state  and  the  churches, 
state  supervision  shines  into  the  furthest  comer  of  the  sectarian 
school.  Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
religious  instruction  from  the  public  schools,  we  may  with  justice 
contend  for  tMro  sorts  of  opinions.  I  for  my  part  take  the  stand  that 
rei%ioiis  instruction  is  no  less  essential  to  popular  education  than 
instruction  that  is  intellectual  or  manual  or  moral  in  a  general  sense. 
Thus  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  public  school  not  only  to  foster 
the  rel^ous  needs  of  the  millions,  b«rt  to  develop  them  into  a  finer 
religious  life.  To  be  sure,  a  denommatioiial  school  is  not  necessary 
for  that;  this  aim  can  be  attained  in  the  undenominational  school 
just  as  well,  at  least  in  the  kind  of  undenominational  school  that 
has  developed  in  Germany,  with  its  compulsory  religious  instruction. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  teachers  of  gemune  religious  feeling. 

There  is  still  another  difference  between  the  schools  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  less  important  than  those  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  difference  between  schools  where  the  sexes  are 
separated  and  schools  where  they  are  not.  In  the  United  States 
what  is  termed  ''coeducation''  generally  forms  one  of  the  basic 
princij^es  of  school  organization.  In  elementary  school  and  higher 
mstttution  alike  the  classes  are  not  arranged  according  to  sexes;  in 
Germany,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  separation  is  feasible  it  is 
practiced.  In  the  small  county  communities,  where  only  one 
teacher  is  employed,  boys  and  giris  are  educated  together  in  the  same 
school.  In  the  cities  we  find  the  mingling  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  class  until  the  fourth  school  year,  not  for  reasons  of  principle, 
but  on  administrative  grounds.  Small  classes  of  boys  are  filled  up 
by  the  addition  of  girls,  and  vice  versa,  in  order  not  to  have  to  educate 
two  classes  at  double  expense.  But  in  the  cities  from  the  fifth 
year  up  the  sexes  are  invariably  separated,  and  the  same  is  true  in 
all  Oymnasien,  Becdgymruuien,  and  OherredUohvien. 

TbBre  are  people  'vdio  consider  coeducation  a  fundamental  of 
school  oi^anization.  I  can  not  accept  this  view.  In  general  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  behavior  and  morality  of  our  children,  par- 
ticularly the  boys,  is  better  if  the  two  sexes  go  ^ough  school  together, 
assuming,  that  is,  a  definite  high  standard  of  character  for  the  whole 
school  and  its  teaching  force.  But  I  am  still  more  firmly  convinced 
that  in  all  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  boys  and  girls  the 
method  of  education  and  the  earn  of  the  education  must  be  shaped 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  two  sexes.  This  differs  more  and  more 
the  older  boys  and  girls  become;  and  the  more  this  differentiation  in 
nature  shows  itself,  the  more  necessary  does  it  become  to  select  sub- 
jects of  instruction  accordingly,  and  even  in  the  same  subjects  to  shape 
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the  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  each  sex.  The  more 
neceesaiy  these  considerations  becomci  howeyer,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  formulate  so-called  coeducation,  or,  as  it  ought  more  correctly 
to  be  termed,  coinstruction.  There  are  real  difficulties  in  this,  and 
even  the  American  high  school  has  not  solved  them. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  actual  organization  of  the  com- 
mon school,  we  notice  no  fundamental  differences  between  the  two 
nations,  but  there  are  certdn  notable  variations.  The  common 
school  of  the  United  States,  which  includes  elementary  and  grammar 
school,  is  constructed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  German  FoSra- 
9chaU.  In  both  countries  it  includes  normally  8  school  years  with 
an  average  of  25  instruction  periods  week  devoted  to  secular 
subjects.  The  only  essential  difference  is  that  in  the  German  States 
without  exception  compulsory  education  covers  10  months  of  the 
year,  while  in  many  American  States  the  length  of  the  school  year 
falls  as  low  as  8,  6,  or  even  5  months. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  which  I  have  observed  a  difference, 
namely,  in  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  classes.  Whereas  in 
the  lai^e  cities  of  Germany  the  average  age  of  the  class  of  the 
VolksscHule  generally  corresponds  to  the  age  for  which  it  is  intended, 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  we  find  the  average  age  in  all 
the  classes  essentially  higher.  Thus  in  the  eighth  grade  in  New  York 
I  found  only  33}  per  cent  of  the  boys  at  the  normal  age  of  the  com- 
pleted thirteenth  year.  Another  33}  per  cent  had  completed  their 
fourteenth  year,  10  per  cent  the  fifteenth,  and  4  per  cent  the  sixteenth 
year.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  grammar 
grades  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  the  teachers  work  with 
more  mature  material  than  in  Germany. 

If  the  difference  in  the  elementaiy  schools  of  both  nations  is  not  an 
essential  one  (for  even  the  course  of  study  covers  in  general  the  same 
ground),  there  is  a  much  greater  difference  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  secondary  schools  in  Germany  do  not  connect  with  the  grammar 
school,  as  in  America,  but  with  the  elementary  school.  Thus  only 
the  first  4  school  years  in  Germany  are  common  for  all  the  children 
of  the  population.  Our  secondary  schools  follow  directly  these  first 
4  school  years  (in  many  north  German  States  they  follow  the  first 
3  years).  The  secondaiy  schools  cover  9  years  and  lead  directly 
to  university  studies.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  students,  whether  destined  for  the  university  or  not,  pursue  with- 
out exception  the  entire  elementary  and  grammar  school  course. 
Generally  with  the  completed  fourteenth  year,  or  later,  the  pupil 
enters  the  high  school,  where  he  remains  only  4  years.  Beyond  the 
high  school  is  the  college,  and  not  until  after  he  has  finished  that  does 
the  real  university  work  come.  In  a  few  cases  I  found  high  schools 
with  a  course  of  6  years,  thus  connecting  with  the  sixth  instead  of 
the  eighth  school  year.    This  was  not  at  all  common,  however. 


The  total  number  of  years  of  schooling,  from  the  entrance  of  the 
6-year  old  child  into  the  common  school  to  the  matriculation  of  the 
18  or  19  year  old  youth  into  the  college  (in  Germany  the  university), 
is  about  the  same  in  both  countries,  12  or  13  years.  But  it  is  unde- 
niable that  the  average  intellectual  maturity  of  the  German  pupil  at 
entrance  to  the  university  is  considerably  higher  than  the  average 
intellectual  maturity  of  the  student  entering  the  American  college. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  due  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  stricter  scientific  method  that  characterizes 
the  work  of  the  secondary  school,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  begins  too  late,  if  it  is  postponed  until  the  fourteenth 
year,  as  in  the  United  States.  The  habit  of  strict  logical  thinking  can 
not  be  inculcated  early  enough.  But  the  unsifted  scholastic  material 
of  the  common  school  does  not  permit  the  same  intellectual  demands 
upon  it  as  the  selected  material  of  the  secondary  schools.  Thus  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  not  only  start  their  work  too 
late,  but  they  have  to  eliminate  immediately  in  their  students  various 
habits  of  purely  empirical  thinking,  a  condition  with  which  the  Ger- 
man secondaiy  schools  do  not  have  to  contend.  Admittedly,  the 
secondary  school  in  north  Germany  begins  too  early,  when  it  starts  at 
0  years  of  age;  but  just  as  surely  does  the  American  secondary  school 
begin  too  late. 

Another  reason  for  the  lower  productivity  of  the  American  high 
school  lies  in  the  inadequate  provision  by  the  State  for  the  training 
of  high-school  teachers.  In  Germany  the  secondary  school  teacher 
after  leaving  the  gymnasium  has  to  have  at  least  four  years  of  uni- 
versity study  preparatory  to  his  special  field.  Then  he  has  to  undergo 
a  searching  examination  on  his  specialty,  and  with  this  examination 
comes  a  year  of  pedagogical  training.  Thus  the  German  secondary 
schools  generally  have  a  reliable  guarantee  that  they  are  carrying  on 
their  work  with  none  but  well-equipped  teachers,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
examinations  and  professional  training  can  furnish  such  a  guarantee. 
Whether  the  school  is  in  the  smallest  village  or  in  the  largest  city, 
everywhere  it  may  rely  upon  having  equally  qualified  teachers. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  largest  cities 
have  an  available  supply  of  reasonably  well-trained  teachers  for  their 
high  schools.  The  period  of  training  for  the  American  high-school 
teacher  is  generally  fairly  long,  for  after  leaving  high  school  he  must 
spend  two  years  in  normal  college,  or  four  years  in  imiversity  work  if 
he  wishes  to  obtain  the  d^ee  of  B.  S.  or  A.  B.  The  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  however,  are  by  no  means  as  neariy 
uniform  in  their  standards  as  the  German  universities,  and  the  result 
is  that  many  American  high  schools  have  a  very  inferior  class  of 
teachers. 

A  third  difference  between  German  and  American  secondary 
schools  lies  in  the  heterogeneity  of  the  intellectual  discipline.  Chi 
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this  point  I  should  prefer  not  to  express  the  results  of  my  own  obser- 
vations, but  they  tend  in  the  same  direction  as  the  observations  of 
President  Pritchet  in  the  fifth  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  (p. 
64):  ''The  high-school  student  acquires  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
many  subjects  and  learns  none  with  thoroughness.  He  lacks  the  | 
hard  fiber  of  intellectual  discipline.''  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  the  ^ 
fact  that  our  German  university  teachers  utter  numerous  complaints 
of  the  same  tenor  with  regard  to  the  graduates  of  the  German  gym- 
nasium, but^it  can  not  be  denied  that  Uie  average  demands  of  the 
German  universities  upon  their  students  are  much  more  exacting  than 
those  of  a  laige  number  of  American  universities. 

This  lack  of  severe  intellectual  discipline  in  the  United  States  is 
increased  not  a  little  by  the  fact  that  in  so  many  of  the  high  schools  a 
large  number  of  the  courses  are  elective.  If  the  student  does  not 
like  the  strict  methods  of  a  particular  teacher  or  the  difficulties  ol  a 
certain  course,  he  may  in  many  of  the  schools  choose  a  different  sub- 
ject the  following  year  and  so  ^ideavor  to  evade  severe  training.  To 
an  entirely  too  great  extent  the  student  in  the  American  high  school 
does  only  what  he  likes  to  do,  or  what  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
minimum  of  effort,  and  not  what  really  hdps  him  intellectually. 
This  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  German  schools.  Every  studrat 
without  exception  must  either  adjust  himself  to  the  regular  program 
throughout  the  full  nine  years  of  study,  and  satisfy  certain  miniimim 
requirements  therein,  or  else  leave  school.  Furthermore,  many  tasks 
are  assigned  to  him  that  are  in  no  sense  pleasurable;  he  occasionally 
execrates  these,  but  in  the  end  he  does  Uiem  under  the  hard  stress  ol 
necessity  in  order  to  reach  his  goal,  the  imiversity.  Thus  the  student 
of  the  German  secondary  schools  is  held  strictly  to  painstaking  intel- 
lectual effort  and  accustomed  to  it,  more  so  than  in  Uie  majority  of 
American  high  schools. 

This  is  a  dark  side  of  the  picture,  doubtless  much  lamented  m 
America  also,  and  in  many  cities  energetic  measures  are  taken  against 
it.  But  there  is  a  bright  side,  too,  the  lack  of  which  in  Grermany  is 
very  deeply  felt.  There  are  features  of  the  American  high  school 
that  develop  certain  active  qualities  of  the  will  which  f  ai^  to  thrive 
in  the  German  schools  with  their  often  much  too  stringent  compulsion. 
The  great  freedom  of  the  American  high  school  fosters  individual 
initiative,  courage,  cheerfulness,  good  fellowship,  human  quaUtaes 
which  are  just  as  important  as  the  passive  qualities  of  will  engendered 
in  the  German  schools:  Patience,  pmistmce,  endurance,  thoroughness. 
The  greater  freedom  which  the  American  high  echoed  aliowB  the 
student  likewise  fences  the  teachers  in  these  schools  into  a  service 
of  comradeship  with  their  pupils.  The  whole  intercourse  in  tha 
good  American  schools  i&  based  more  on  mutual  confidence  than  with 
us.   This  shows  itself  outwardly  in  the  touching  loyalty  which  the 
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American  student  has  for  his  high  school,  a  loyalty  which  we  unfor- 
tunately miss  in  the  German  student.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  German  secondary  schoob  learn  far  more  than  hitherto 
from  this  good  feature  of  the  American  high  school,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  American  schools  would  be  benefited  if  they  would 
adopt  something  of  the  strictness  of  our  German  secondary  schools. 

The  German  secondary  schools  have  still  another  dark  side. 
Their  declared  purpose  is  not  to  educate  the  people  in  general,  which 
is  the  oft-declared  aim  of  the  American  high  school,  but  to  prepare 
for  the  university  or  technical  school,  and  thereby  for  the  Govern- 
ment service.  But  since  in  Germany  the  Government  service, 
because  of  the  lifelong  tenure  of  office,  means  an  absolutely  secure 
livelihood  once  a  position  is  obtained,  more  students  throng  into  the 
higher  institutions  than  are  needed  for  the  Government  work,  and 
these  persons  are  lost  to  commercial  and  industrial  vocations.  Thus 
Germany  suffers  more  and  more  from  an  intellectual  proletariat,  a 
misfortime  entirely  unknown  in  the  United  States.  Especially  since 
the  widespread  development  of  the  manual  training  high  schools, 
with  their  careful  fostering  of  technical  education  (a  type  of  schools 
which  we  do  not  know  at  all  in  Germany),  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
danger  has  been  put  off  indefinitely  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  For  I  have  found  a  great  number  of  graduates  of  these 
institutions  working  as  apprentices  in  large  factories,  a  phenomenon 
that  would  be  sought  in  vain  in  Germany. 

Generally  speaking,  the  schools  are  in  the  midst  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing development  in  both  nations.  The  great  advantage  that  Ger- 
many possesses,  in  addition  to  the  relentless  thoroughness  of  the 
whole  educational  work,  is  in  the  well-regulated  organization  of  a 
State-provided  school  system,  which  requires  in  each  community  a 
school  as  good  as  that  of  every  other  community,  aside  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  ill-adapted  teaching  force,  of  course.  But  this  advantage 
has  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  many  qualities  for  which  we 
must  envy  the  American  schoob.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  two 
nations  are  separated  by  so  broad  an  expanse  of  ocean,  for  this  dis- 
tance tends  to  prevent  large  numbers  of  school  men  in  both  lands 
from  making  a  mutual  study  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
two  countries.  During  my  visit  to  the  United  States  I  gained  the 
firm  conviction  that  we  could  learn  no  less  from  the  American  schools 
than  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  could  learn  from  us.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  common  school,  of  which  I  have  seen  ideal 
examples  in  different  cities.  Indeed,  it  would  be  greatly  desired 
that  the  German  Government  might  arrange  to  have  the  American 
schools  studied  by  German  teachers,  just  as  the  American  school 
authorities  have  been  doing  with  us  so  generously  for  many  years. 
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LETTER  OF  TRAT^SMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washirigton,  D.  C,  April  4,  191S. 
Sir:  All  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  work  of  the  pubUc  schools 
should  be  better  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  children, 
and  that  to  attempt  to  run  all  children  through  the  same  kind  of 
school  mill,  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  time,  is  not  best.  The 
city  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  work  out 
certain  phases  of  the  problem  of  adaptation.    The  accompanying 
manuscript  sets  forth  clearly  how  this  has  been  done  in  two  schools 
of  that  city.    I  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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In  the  year  1898  compulsory  elementary  courses  in  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  science  were  introduced  into  the  grammar  schools  of 
Columbusy  Ga.  This  then  advanced  step  in  education  in  this  section 
was  taken  in  response  to  a  general  feeling  that  the  school  work  of 
this  city  was  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people.  There  was  not,  of 
course,  a  demand  in  so  many  words  for  practical  courses  for  the 
schools,  but  there  was  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  what  was 
oflFered,  and  many  children  themselves  showed  their  want  of  interest 
by  leaving  school  as  early  as  their  parents  would  permit. 

This  work  has  since  been  extended  through  the  first  year  and  a 
half  of  the  traditional  high  school,  and  differs  little  from  the  work 
done  in  these  departments  in  many  other  cities.  The  plan  has  been 
to  devote  one  double  period  a  week  to  shop  or  laboratory  work  and 
one  period  to  drawing,  which  to  some  extent  is  correlated.  A  build- 
ing specially  constructed  and  equipped  for  this  purpose  is  used  as  a 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  center  for  a  group  of  schools, 
and  all  shop  and  laboratory  work  is  done  here.  For  the  first  four 
years  these  subjects  are  taught  in  a  very  elementary  way  by  the 
grade  teachers.    After  that  the  work  is  conducted  by  special  teachers. 

INDTTSTBIAL  WORK  FOB.  NBGBOBS. 

Industrial  work  was  introduced  into  the  schools  for  negroes  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  given  to  the  white  children,  but  since  it  is  not 
identical  it  might  be  well  to  make  some  statement  of  the  extent  of  the 
work  in  our  colored  schools.  In  these  schools  the  industrial,  as  well 
as  the  academic  work  of  the  primary  department  (which  includes  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades),  is  directed  by  the  grade 
teacher.  The  industrial  work  in  grades  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  is  conducted 
by  special  teachers  for  the  various  subjects  taught.  One  hour  per 
day  is  given  in  each  of  these  grades  to  industrial  work. 

The  boys  divide  time  equally  between  the  work  in  the  carpentry 
department  and  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  section  of  the  grade  that 
gives  one  hour  to  carpentry  to-day  will  spend  one  hour  in  the  black- 
smith shop  to-morrow.  In  other  words,  tiiey  alternate  between  these 
subjects. 

The  girls  give  equal  time  to  cooking,  sewing,  and  laundering. 
When  a  class  leaves  the  academic  department  it  is  divided,  one  part 
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taking  cooking,  another  sewing,  and  the  other  laundering;  and  the 
next  daj;  of  course,  they  change. 

The  child  is  therefore  given  industrial  work  five  hours  a  week  for 
five  years.  This  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  give  his  education  a 
practical  turn  and  in  a  measure  help  him  to  begin  the  work  of  life  on  a 
higher  level  than  he  could  possibly  do  otherwise.  Then,  too,  such 
training  enables  the  boy  or  girl  to  advance  more  rapidly. 

The  value  of  the  equipment  for  the  blacksmith  shop  would  not 
exceed  $150,  not  counting  the  cost  of  the  special  building.  The  wood 
shop  is  equipped  only  with  benches  and  hand  tools,  and  the  total 
value  of  this  equipment  would  not  exceed  $200.  The  sewing  depart- 
ment is  equipped  with  a  half  dozen  sewing  machines,  tables,  chairs, 
etc.,  and  the  cost  of  equipment  for  this  room  is  $200.  The  kitchen  is 
equipped  with  one  coal-burner  range,  one  gas  range,  and  individual 
equipment  for  classes.  The  value  of  this  is  about  $150.  The  equip- 
ment for  the  department  of  laimdering  is  very  simple,  consisting  of 
tubs,  ironing  boards,  ordinary  flatirons,  electric  irons,  etc.,  and  is 
worth  $75. 

The  main  purpose  in  the  work  for  the  negroes  is  to  prepare  them  for 
the  lines  of  industrial  work  open  to  them.  No  attempt  is  made  to  give 
them  training  in  the  use  of  high-grade  machinery.  The  school  has 
developed  a  number  of  good  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  cooks,  seam- 
stresses, and  laundresses.  Pupils  who  remain  in  the  schools  long 
enough  to  complete  the  course  receive  in  compensation  for  their  labor 
upon  leaving  school  about  twice  what  they  would  receive  for  unskilled 
labor  such  as  they  would  be  able  to  render  without  such  training. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  one  of  these  boys  is  able  to  earn  $2  a  day 
at  the  age  of  17,  when  his  father,  without  such  preparation,  receives 
$1.25  for  unskilled  labor. 

A  SCHOOL  FOB.  CHELDBBN  OF  MILL  OPBBATIVES. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  manual  training  and  domestic  sci^ce 
into  the  public  schools  a  school  was  established  in  a  cotton-factory 
district,  under  the  name  of  the  Primary  Industrial  School,  for  the 
children  of  mill  operatives.  Since  that  time  the  name  has  been 
changed  to  the  North  Highlands  School  to  remove  any  prejudice  that 
might  exist  against  the  school  on  accoimt  of  its  name. 

The  mill-operative  element  in  Columbus  comprises  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  city's  white  population,  and  there  are  possibly  800 
children  of  school  age  among  these  operatives.  In  the  absence  of 
compulsory  education  laws,  few  of  these  children  prior  to  this  time 
attended  any  school,  and  when  they  did  enter  they  seldom  remained 
long  enough  to  secure  its  benefits.  Less  than  5  per  cent  continued  in 
school  after  they  were  old  enough  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills. 


A.   SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  MILL  OPERATIVES. 


B.    DINNER  CARRIERS  AT  THE  MILL. 
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school  day.  The  traditional  high  school  is  in  session  5^  hours  per 
day,  while  the  Industrial  High  School  is  in  session  7  hours  per  day^ 
making  a  difference  oi  2^  hours.  In  the  latter  a  little  more  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  what  might  be  called  practical  topics,  or  those  that 
bear  most  directly  upon  the  shopwork  and  consequently  upon  the 
usual  work  of  Ufe,  while  in  the  former  the  academic  courses  embrace 
much  that  might  be  regarded  as  cultural  without  so  much  regard  to 
the  uses  that  it  may  be  put  to  in  ordinary  Ufe.  For  instance,  in  the 
course  in  English  more  time  is  given  to  composition,  business  com- 
mimications,  and  forms  in  the  Industrial  High  School  than  in  the 
traditional  high  school;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  traditional  high 
school  gives  more  attention  to  the  study  of  pure  literature.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  other  academic  subjects  taught  in  the  two  schools.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  pupils  who  have  gone  from  the  Indus- 
trial High  School  to  higher  institutions  enter  the  same  class  in  the 
academic  subjects  (except  the  languages)  as  those  who  go  from  the 
traditional  high  school. 

The  academic  work  is  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  trades 
courses.  For  instance,  the  science  teacher  cooperates  with  the 
specialist  who  is  in  charge  of  the  textile  department  in  the  matter  of 
dyeing.  The  chemistry  course,  so  far  as  the  pupils  in  this  department 
are  concerned,  has  special  reference  to  the  work  of  that  department; 
while  in  the  domestic  science  department  the  chemistry  has  special 
reference  to  the  analysis  of  foods  and  their  nutritive  values.  In  the 
department  of  English,  pupils  are  required  to  take  topics  from  their 
trades  courses  as  subjects  for  themes,  and  the  special  teachers  of  the 
trades  courses  correct  the  papers  with  reference  to  facts,  while  the 
head  of  the  English  department  criticizes  and  grades  them  with 
reference  to  their  form  and  literary  value.  The  problems  in  mathe- 
matics used  in  the  classroom  grow  largely  out  of  the  work  of  the  shops. 
And  the  history  teacher  presents  his  subject  especially  from  the  indus- 
trial point  of  view. 

VOCATIONAL  COUBSES. 

All  pupils,  besides  being  required  to  take  the  full  three-year 
academic  course,  must  choose  one  of  the  trades  courses.  One-half 
of  each  day  is  devoted  to  the  industrial  work  and  the  other  to  aca- 
demic studies.  That  pupils  may  keep  in  touch  with  real  conditiona 
in  industrial  life,  they  make  frequent  excursions  under  the  direction 
of  teachers  to  the  mills,  foundries,  and  machine  shops.  They  there 
see  work  carried  on  in  a  large  way  similar  to  what  they  are  attempting 
to  do  in  a  small  way  at  school.  Classes  are  carried,  of  course,  where 
the  work  is  similar  to  that  which  they  are  undertaking  to  do  in  the 
school  shop;  that  is,  textile  pupils  visit  the  cotton  mills,  while 
mechanic  arts  pupils  visit  the  machine  shops,  foundries,  etc.  These 
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visits  are  made  about  once  a  month,  and  the  classes  are  absent  from 
the  school  about  two  hours  on  each  trip.  The  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  lai^er  manufacturing  plants  have  all  shown  a  real 
interest  in  the  students  of  the  school  in  not  only  permitting  them  to 
visit  the  factories,  but  in  explaining  and  calling  attention  to  all 
special  featiu-es. 

The  school  oflFers  for  girls  trades  courses  in  millinery,  dressmaking, 
and  business  training,  while  every  girl  is  required  to  take  the  course 
in  home  economics.  For  boys,  trades  courses  are  oflFered  in  car- 
pentry, machinery,  textile  work,  and  business  training,  and  all  boys 
taking  the  courses  oflFered  in  the  mechanical  and  textile  departments 
are  required  to  take  a  three-year  course  in  mechanical  drawing,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  make  working  drawings  of  machines  and  to  build 
machines  from  blue  prints  down  to  scale. 

HOMB  ECONOMIOS. 

In  cookery  there  is  individual  equipment  for  22  pupils.  Each  girl 
has  a  drawer  in  which  are  all  the  utensUs  necessary  for  ordinary 
cooking,  and  a  storeroom  f lu'nishes  a  reserve  supply  for  extra  occa- 
sions. Each  desk  is  supplied  with  a  gas  plate  with  two  burners. 
For  baking  there  are  two  gas  ranges  and  a  wood  stove,  while  an 
electric  toaster  and  percolater  give  training  in  the  use  of  electricity 
as  a  means  of  cooking,  and  a  fireless  cooker  also  plays  its  part  in  the 
equipment.    The  cost  of  this  entire  equipment  is  $500. 

This  course  includes  practical  cooking,  digestion  of  food,  food 
values,  cost  of  products  and  their  preparation,  and  proper  combina- 
tions for  the  child,  the  adult,  and  the  invalid.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  class  instruction,  practical  work  is  done  each  day  in  the 
preparation  of  the  school  lunches,  which  are  sold  to  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  school  at  a  nominal  price — ^just  the  bare  cost  of  the 
materials  used. 

Some  of  the  pupils  depend  entirely  on  this  school  lunch  counter 
for  their  midday  meal,  while  others  only  use  it  to  supplement  cold 
lunches  brought  from  home.  There  are  served  here  daily  sandwiches, 
fruits  in  season,  chocolate,  milk  and  lemonade  (in  summer),  and  one 

special."  The  last-named  consists  of  soup,  croquettes,  potato 
dishes,  various  kinds  of  salads,  pastry,  cakes,  ice  cream.  The  price 
of  a  single  sandwich  is  3  cents,  or  two  for  5  cents.  The  price  of  fruit 
varies  with  the  market,  but  a  pupil  can  buy  at  any  time  as  much 
fruit  as  he  would  care  for  at  one  meal  for  5  cents.  Any  one  of  the 
drinks  mentioned  is  served  at  a  cost  of  3  cents,  while  the  price  of  the 

specials"  varies  from  3  to  5  cents.  The  aVerage  cost  of  a  lunch  is 
10  cents. 

One  hour  before  the  lunch  period,  at  the  time  of  the  change  of 
classes,  a  copy  of  the  menu  for  that  day  is  sent  to  every  department 
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of  the  school;  and  orders  are  taken  that  there  may  be  no  waste  of 
material  in  the  preparation  of  the  lunch.  The  items  on  the  list  are 
called  to  the  dass  by  the  teacher  and  the  number  desiring  each  is 
recorded.  The  classes  in  home  economics  take  turns  in  preparing 
and  serving  these  lunches,  which  gives  valuable  experience  in  large- 
quantity  cooking  to  be  completed  at  a  definite  time.  These  school 
lunches  are  served  in  the  general  lunch  room,  but  in  addition  there 
is  a  model  dining  room  in  which  formal  lunches  are  served  from  time 
to  time,  and  this  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  course.  A  course  dinner 
for  as  many  as  40  people  has  been  served  here  by  the  girls. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course  in  home 
economics: 

CouBSB  m  HoMB  Economics. 

nBST  TSAR. 

Firgt  term. — Study  of  carbohydrates,  including  vegetables,  cereals,  and  flour  mix- 
tures, with  theory  and  practical  lessons  under  each;  digestion  and  nutrition;  place 
in  diet.  Laundering  of  dish  cloths,  towels,  and  table  linen;  vmtilation,  sanitation, 
and  daily  care  of  dining  room  and  kitchen;  care  of  pantries  and  refrigeiatofs. 

Second  term. — Study  of  protein,  fatts,  mineral  matter,  and  water;  uses  in  system, 
digestion;  source  and  practical  cooking  under  each.  Physiology  of  digestion;  ele- 
mentary lessons  in  hygiene,  laundry,  sanitation,  home  decoration,  household  economy, 
with  practical  work  in  the  care  of  kitchen  and  dining  room.   Preservation  of  food. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

First  term. — Review  of  five  food  principles,  further  cookery  under  each,  with  study 
of  digestion,  nutrition,  source,  methods  of  preparation,  and  place  of  each  in  the  diet. 
Special  study  of  and  experiments  with  flours,  cereals,  and  vegetables.  Chemistry  of 
cleaning  and  laundering;  elements  of  bacteriology;  principles  of  decoration  and  home 
furnishing;  study  of  heating  and  ventilation. 

Second  term. — Cooking  in  groups;  preparation  of  meals  for  limited  numbers;  study 
of  menus  as  to  desirability,  suitabiUty,  and  use.  Dining-room  work,  serving  meals, 
care  of  room,  care  of  silver,  linen,  and  china,  table  decoration,  and  tndning  of  servants. 

THniD  TBAR. 

First  term. — Dietetics.  Study  of  special  menus  as  to  use,  desirability,  cost  and 
service;  menus  for  feunilies  of  different  incomes;  household  accounts;  direction  of 
servants,  planning  of  work,  care  of  home,  including  daily  and  weekly  care  of  kitchen, 
pantries,  refrigerators,  dining  room,  living  room,  and  bedrooms.  Economics  of  sanita- 
tion and  heating;  laundry  and  marketing  with  field  work. 

Second  term. — Diet  for  invalids,  infants,  and  growing  children.  Dining-room  work; 
group  work  in  serving  meals  from  limited  amounts;  economy  and  physiology  of  nutri- 
tion, bacteriology  in  the  home.  General  review  of  the  first  principles  of  coc^ery  with 
regard  to  dexterity,  celerity,  and  economical  manipulation  of  materials. 

BBBSSKAKINa  AND  KIIiLINBBT. 

The  training  in  dressmaking  aims  to  fit  a  girl  not  onl  j  to  be  able 
to  save  money  by  making  her  own  clothes,  but  to  be  a  means  of  livdi- 
hood.  She  is  given  practice  in  both  hand  and  machine  woric,  from 
the  making  of  simple  undei^arments  to  the  more  difficult  work  of 
making  dresses  and  doing  fine  handwork.   The  equipment  in  this 
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department  consists  of  six  machines  of  two  kinds,  six  adjustable  dress 
forms,  two  cutting  tables,  and  the  necessary  cabinets  for  keeping  the 
work.  An  electric  motor  shows  how  electricity  saves  both  time  and 
girl  power,  while  an  electric  iron  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  equip- 
ment.   The  cost  of  this  entire  equipment  is  $500. 

In  the  third  year  the  pupil  is  given  instruction  in  millinery.  This 
has  a  value  for  the  girl  who  wishes  to  make  her  own  hats,  as  well  as 
for  the  girl  who  desires  to  use  her  education  along  this  line  as  her 
means  of  support. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course  in  dressmaking 
and  millinery: 


Firgt  term. — Cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of  apron,  cap,  and  sleeves.  Study  of 
measurementB.  General  principles  of  machine  sewing.  Drafting  pattern.  Making 
of  underclothes,  drawers,  underskirts,  underwaist,  and  nightgown. 

Second  term. — Drafting  shirtwaist  pattern.  Study  of  styles  and  materials  suitable 
for  shirtwaist.  Making  of  tailored  shirtwaist  suit.  Practice  in  sketching  and  vary- 
ing the  styles  based  on  shirtwaist  model. 


First  term, — Drafting,  fitting,  and  making  lined  waist.  Treatment  of  seams,  whale- 
bones, hooks  and  eyes.   Making  a  woolen  skirt  and  drop  skirt. 

Second  term. — Designing  in  stitchery  and  trimmings  for  entire  gowns  and  selected 
parts.  Study  of  color  harmonies  and  contrasts,  appropriateness  in  design  and  decora- 
tion for  type  figures,  textures  and  purpose  of  gowns.  Practice  in  sketching.  Making 
of  embroidered  dress. 


First  term, — ^Hand  sewing.  Making  of  children's  clothes.  Drafting  patterns. 
Selection  of  materials.   Costume  design  and  fulfilling  orders.   Skill  in  workmanship. 

Second  term. — ^Millinery.  Remodeling  old  hats,  renovating  old  materials,  ribbons, 
velvets,  curling  of  plumes;  making  hats  of  straw,  velvet,  chiffon,  etc.;  use  of  wire, 
making  of  wire  frames;  bonnets  for  children  and  elderly  persons;  lingerie  and  evening 
hats;  hats  for  different  occasions;  study  of  color  harmony,  choice  of  materials,  history 
of  millinery. 

The  tabulated  course  in  this  department  is  as  follows  (in  periods 
per  week) : 


COUBSB  IN  DrBSSMAKINO  AND  MOJilNEBT. 


FIRST  TBAR. 


SECOND  TEAR. 


THIRD  TBAR. 


FIRST  TBAR. 


First  term: 


Second  term: 


Cookery 
Sewing.. 


3 
2 
5 
5 
5 
5 
1 


Cookery 
Sewing.. 


2 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 


Arithmetic  

Grammar  and  classics 

Physics  

United  States  history 
Physiology  


Arithmetic  

Grammar  and  classics 


Physics. 
Algebra. 


Physiology. 
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SECOND  TEAR. 


First  term: 


Rhetoric  and  classics 

Algebra  

Chemistry  

Civics  


Cookery 
Sewing.. 


3 
2 
5 
6 
5 
6 


Second  term: 

Cookery  

Sewing  

Rhetoric  and  classics  

Plane  geometry  

Chemistry  

History  of  western  Europe 


3 
2 
5 
5 
5 
5 


THIRD  TEAR. 


First  term: 


Second  term: 

Cookery  , 

Millinery  

Trigonometry  

English  literature 

Economics  

Chemistry  


Cookery 
Sewing.. 


3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 


3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Solid  geometry  

Physics  

History  of  western  Europe 
Chemistry  


MECHANIC  ABTS. 


In  the  mechanic  arts  department  the  students  spend  the  first  year 
in  the  woodworking  shop,  this  time  being  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattemmaking,  and  cabinetmaking. 
This  preliminary  course  is  very  general,  and  most  stress  is  laid  upon 
teaching  principles  which  are  applicable  to  all  the  trades.  To  the 
machinist,  patternmaker,  or  draftsman  it  gives  elementary  but  defi- 
nite ideas  as  to  the  use  and  construction  of  patterns;  to  the  carpenter 
it  is  but  a  stepping  stone;  and  to  the  worker  at  the  foi^e  it  gives  skill 
in  working  to  dimensions  and  in  forming  pieces. 

No  work  is  done  in  any  department  with  the  purpose  of  consigning 
it  to  the  scrap  heap  as  soon  as  the  work  is  finished  and  graded.  In 
other  words,  students  make  from  the  very  b^inning  articles  of  intrinr 
sic  value,  much  of  which  consists  of  apparatus,  tools,  and  fixtures  for 
use  in  the  school.  Among  other  things  that  they  have  made  for  tlieir 
own  school  are  137  lockers,  25  desks  for  the  business  training  depart- 
ment, and  the  entire  equipment  of  the  mechanical  drawing  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  50  drawing  tables,  50  drawing  boards,  50  stools, 
T  squares,  etc.,  the  value  of  which  is  $450.  All  work  of  whatever 
kind  is  done  to  working  drawings,  and  in  most  cases  the  student 
works  from  his  own  blue  prints. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  drawing-room  and 
each  of  the  shops,  and  students  in  the  various  courses  are  given 
drafting  which  conforms  to  the  needs  of  the  shop  in  which  they  are 
working.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  acquiring  the  methods 
of  the  modem  shop.  Not  only  the  *'how"  and  "why"  are  taught, 
but  tiie  student  is  given  as  much  skill  as  he  is  capable  of  gaining. 

The  wood-shop  equipment  consists  of  one  plan^,  one  jointer,  one 
shaper,  one  band  saw,  one  circular  saw,  six  lathes  that  will  turn  any- 
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thing  from  a  penstaff  to  a  porch  column,  one  postborer;  also  a  power 
grindstone  and  emery  wheel.  The  12  work  benches  are  each  equipped 
with  a  full  set  of  ordinary  tools,  and  a  large  nimiber  of  general  tools 
are  kept  in  a  toolroom  and  can  be  obtained  by  the  student  upon 
deposit  of  a  tool  check  with  the  tool  keeper.  The  value  ol  the  equip- 
ment in  this  department  is  $1,900. 

In  the  course  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  after  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  the  laying  out  of  work,  small  articles  embodying  all  the  simple 
joints,  such  as  scarf,  half  lap,  miter,  mortise,  and  tenon  are  made. 
Doors  and  windows  are  framed,  using  material  which  has  been  planed 
and  shaped  to  size  out  of  the  rough.  The  laying  out,  flooring,  and 
finally  the  framing,  sheathing,  and  shingling  of  a  small  house  are 
undertaken.  A  great  deal  of  work  in  this  shop  consists  of  making 
cabinets,  drawing  tables,  furniture,  and  fiixtures  for  the  school. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  shaper,  band  and  scroll 
saws,  buzz  planer,  and  all  ordinary  woodworking  machinery. 

The  coiu^e  in  wood  turning  and  pattemmaking  begins  with  the 
handling  and  sharpening  of  the  turner's  gauge,  chisel,  and  boring 
tools.  Much  work  consists  of  making  common  articles,  such  as 
vase  forms,  ballusters,  table  legs,  and  newel  posts.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  finishing  articles  in  hardwood,  such  as  dumb  bells,  towel 
rings,  and  card  receivers,  which  bring  in  center  turning,  face-plate 
work,  fitting,  chucking,  and  polishing. 

Banning  with  simple  patterns,  which  give  an  acquaintance  with 
pattemmaking  processes  and  considerations  necessary  to  successful 
molding,  the  work  continues  with  split  and  cored  patterns  and  those 
involving  bench  work  with  chisel  and  plane,  as  well  as  the  lathe  and 
band  saws,  in  cutting  to  irregular  templates.  And,  finally,  patterns 
for  pulleys,  gear  wheels,  and  completed  machine  parts  are  made. 

Parallel  with  the  pattemmaking  a  course  in  molding  is  given. 
This  is  not  intended  to  develop  molders,  but  rather  to  give  clear  ideas 
as  to  the  requirements  of  a  successful  pattem  to  either  the  pattern- 
maker or  draftsman.  All  the  ordinary  terms  and  methods  are  taught 
and  the  patterns  made  in  the  school  are  tried  by  making  from  them 
castings  in  plaster,  lead,  or  white  metal.  These  tested  patterns  are 
then  sent  to  an  iron  foundry  for  castings  for  machine-shop  use. 

The  coiu^e  in  cabinetmaking  embodies  the  building  of  cabinets  and 
all  pieces  of  furniture.  The  student  is  given  instmction  in  the 
building  and  fitting  of  drawers  and  doors,  the  strongest  and  common 
methods  of  putting  together  cabinets  and  furniture,  the  different 
joints  used,  how  to  veneer,  and,  lastly,  how  to  give  a  good  finish  with 
stain  and  varnish. 

The  foi^e  shop  has  12  fully  equipped  Buffalo  foi^es  of  the  down- 
draft  type.  The  anvils  are  100  poimds  in  weight  and  are  moxmted 
on  heavy  wooden  blocks.   The  cost  of  this  equipment  is  $600. 
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The  machine-shop  equipment  consists  of  one  Blaisdell-Whitoomb 
14-inch  lathe,  one  Bradford  Machine  Co/s  16-inch  lathe,  one  Cin- 
cinnati milling  machine,  one  Steptoe  shaper,  one  drill  press,  also  a 
Universal  grinder  and  power  hack  saw.  A  long  workbench  is  built 
halfway  around  the  shop,  against  the  wall,  and  is  equipped  with 
eight  heavy  machinist's  vises.  Each  boy  is  furnished  a  pair  of  inside 
and  outside  calipers,  a  hammer  and  a  scale,  and  the  other  necessary 
tools  are  furnished  from  the  tool  room  upon  deposit  of  a  tool  check. 
The  value  of  the  equipment  of  this  department  is  $3,000. 

The  course  in  the  forge  and  machine  shop  begins  with  a  thorough 
explanation  of  all  the  tools  and  appliances  and  in  the  use  and  care  of 
them.  The  making  and  keeping  of  good  clean  jfires  is  emphasized. 
The  necessary  processes  of  working  iron,  such  as  bending,  drawing, 
forming,  upsetting,  and  scarfing  are  taught  in  the  making  of  staples, 
hasps,  chains,  hooks,  bolts,  and  tongs. 

Welding  iron  and  steel,  using  the  butt,  scarf,  and  lap  joints  is 
taught,  ending  in  a  course  in  the  making  of  steel  tools  and  the  process 
of  hardening,  tempering,  and  annealing. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  manufacture  of  iron*and  steel  from  the 
ore,  so  as  to  enable  the  boy  to  understand  thoroughly  the  characte^ 
istics  of  the  different  materials  used  in  the  smith  shop,  and  to  help 
him  determine  at  once  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  work  in  hand. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  boy  does  not  simply  observe  and 
discuss  the  work  being  done,  but  is  required  to  gain  the  handicraft 
for  himself,  under  instruction  which  conforms  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  up-to-date  shop.  About  six  months  are  given  to  forge-shop 
work,  the  aim  of  this  being  to  enable  the  student  to  forge  and  temper 
his  own  lathe  and  planer  tools,  as  well  as  to  do  the  regular  blacksmith 
work.  The  other  five  months  are  devoted  to  work  on  the  drill  press, 
speed  lathe,  clipping  and  filing,  and  to  the  simpler  milling  machine. 

The  last  year  of  this  course  is  given  to  the  accurate  turning,  milling, 
and  shaping  to  gauge,  as  well  as  to  the  making  of  turning,  driving, 
and  pressed  fits.  This  work  is  applied  practically  in  the  building  of 
all  machines  and  engines.  In  this  year  also  a  great  deal  of  stress  is 
laid  on  tool  making,  because  a  good  machinist  must  know  something 
about  the  upkeep  of  his  tools.  In  this  course  reamers,  taps,  dies,  as 
well  as  sample  gigs,  to  be  used  in  duplicate  manufacturing,  are  made. 
Each  student  carries  his  work  through  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
starting  with  the  machine  work,  filing  and  finishing,  and  ending  with 
the  hardening  and  tempering.  The  work  consists  of  clamps,  bolts, 
V  blocks,  parallel  strips,  and  ends  with  the  complete  building  of 
drill  and  arbor  presses  and  speed  or  wood  turning  lathes  for  the 
BchooL 
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The  tabulated  course  of  study  for  this  department  is  as  f oUows  (in 
periods  per  week) : 

FoBOB  AND  Machine  Shop  Goubsb. 

FIB8T  TBAB. 


Fint  tenn: 

Carpentry  (half  term)   15 

Lathe  turning  (half  term)   15 

Drawing   6 

Arithmetic   5 

Grammar  and  classics   5 

Physics   5 

History   5 

First  term: 

Foiging   15 

Drawing   6 

Rhetoric  and  classics   5 

Algehia   5 

Chemistry   5 

Civics   5 

First  term: 

Machine-shop  practice   15 

Drawing   5 

Solid  geometry   5 

Physics   5 

History  of  western  Europe   5 

Chemistry   5 


Second  term: 

Pattern  making  (half  term)   15 

Cabinetmaking  (half  term)   15 

Drawing   6 

Arithmetic   5 

Grammar  and  classics   5 

Physics   5 

History   5 

Second  term: 

Machine-shop  practice   15 

Drawing   6 

Rhetoric  and  classics   5 

Plane  geometry   5 

Chemistry   5 

History  of  western  Europe   5 

Second  term: 

Machine-shop  practice   15 

Drawing   •  5 

Trigonometry   5 

English  literature   5 

Economics   5 

Chemistry   5 


SECOND  TEAB. 


THIBD  TBAB. 


TEZTILR  ABTS. 

In  the  textUe  department  the  three-year  course  has  been  so  arranged 
as  to  give  the  student  a  very  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of 
all  the  processes  used  in  converting  raw  cotton  into  yam  and  into 
fabrics  of  plain  and  elaborate  design.  However,  the  graduate  is 
given  a  sound  foundation  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
English,  and  drawing,  in  addition  to  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
dyeing,  and  designing.  Much  practical  work  is  assigned  in  order 
that  the.  student  may  meet  with  and  learn  to  surmount  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  cotton-mill  men  have  to  contend  with.  The  yam  and 
cloth  made  by  the  students  are  required  to  be  of  standard  grade  and 
are  afterwards  put  on  the  market  and  sold.  The  products  of  this 
department  find  a  ready  sale,  and  the  department  is  practically  self- 
supporting. 

A  market  is  found  for  these  goods  among  the  retail  merchants  of  this 
city.  The  department  usuaUy  uses  one  500*pound  bale  of  cotton  per 
annum.   The  raw  cotton  purchased  at  an  average  price  of  12  cents  per 
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pound  is  mamifactured  into  twine,  several  grades  of  homespun,  sheet- 
ing, toweling,  and  hosiery.  There  is  of  course  greater  margin  between 
the  raw  cotton  and  the  manufactured  product  in  some  fabrics  than  in 
others,  but  upon  an  average  the  finished  article  is  usually  sold  for  a 
little  more  than  twice  the  original  cost  of  the  raw  product.  All  of 
the  output  is  sold  except  the  toweling,  which  \b  used  by  the  various 
schools  in  the  local  system,  and  the  textile  department  is  given  credit 
for  what  the  toweling  would  bring  upon  the  market. 

The  equipment  of  the  textile  department,  which  is  valued  at  $8,000, 
consists  of  machinery  of  the  best  make  and  latest  models.  This  has 
been  carefully  installed  with  the  idea  of  making  it  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  followed  in  mill  construction  in  the 
South.  The  rooms  are  all  supplied  with  humidifiers,  enabling  the 
degree  of  humidity  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  demand  of  the 
goods  being  manufactured. 

The  carding  equipment  is  as  follows:  One  Ejtson  automatic  feeder; 
one  Eitson  combination  breaker  and  intermediate  lapper;  one  Saco- 
Pettee  revolving  flat  card;  one  Howard  &  Bullough  revolving  flat 
card;  one  Low^  railway  head  and  drawing  frame;  one  Saco-Pettee 
slubber,  44  spindles;  one  Saco-Pettee  speeder,  72  spindles;  grinding, 
stripping,  and  burnishing  rolls,  set  of  carders,  tools,  and  change  gears. 

The  spinning  equipment  consists  of  one  Fales  &  Jencks  combination 
Warp  and  filling  frame,  80  spindles,  individual  drive;  one  VSTiitin 
combination  warp  and  filling  frame,  80  spindles;  one  Draper  twister, 
60  spindles;  one  Draper  spooler,  60  spindles;  one  Oswald  lever 
quiller;  one  Tompkins  reel;  one  6-spindle  Universal  winder. 

The  weaving  equipment  consists  of  one  Entwistle  beam  warper; 
hand-weaving  room  with  complete  equipment  of  six  30-harness 
dobby  hand  looms  with  shuttles;  harness,  beams,  hecks,  etc.;  one 
Crompton  &  Knowles  dobby  loom;  one  Lowell  4-hamess  loom;  one 
Draper-Northrop  loom;  one  Crompton  &  Knowles  plain  loom;  one 
416-hook  Crompton  &  Knowles  Jacquard  machine;  one  42-inch 
Lowell  plain  loom;  one  complete  set  of  Jencks  hosiery  knitting 
machines;  one  Standard  knitting  machine;  one  Wildman  ribber;  one 
Brinson  ribber. 

The  dyeing  equipment  consists  of  one  Tolhurst  hydroextr^tor; 
one  Elauder-W^don  skein  dyeing  machine;  one  skein  m^cerizing 
machine. 

The  foUowing  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  course  in  the  textile 
department: 

TEJ^mS  COUBSB. 
FERST  TBAR. 

Designing, — Construction  of  weaves  and  manner  of  repiesentation,  et)>laniBktio(nfl  of 
the  terms warp  "  and  fiUing,"  groimd  weaves  and  spme  of  tiieir  derivatives,  includ- 
ing plain  weaves,  color  effects  on  plain  weaves,  rib  weavesrplaijji  and  figured  common 
twiU  weaves,  plain  and  fancy  basket  weaves,  color  effects  on  twill  and  basket  weaves, 
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broken  twills,  steep  twills,  pointed  twills,  skipped  twills,  reclining  twiUs;  also  the 
color  effect  on  these  weaves,  construction  of  drawing  in  draft  and  harness  chain. 

TFeavin^.— Power  loom,  weaving  on  plain  and  Draper  looms,  making  fabrics  of 
simple  design. 

Carding  and  spinning. — Operation  of  the  machines  in  the  carding  and  spinning 
departments,  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  mechanical  details  of  the  work. 


Designing, — A  continuation  of  the  work  taken  up  in  the  first  year,  embracing  curved 
twills,  shaded  twills,  combination  weaves,  simple  satins,  figured  satins,  satin  deriva- 
tives, such  as  double  satins,  satin  granites,  broken  and  figured  satins,  shaded  satins,  etc. 

Weaving. — Continuing  the  work  of  the  first  year,  taking  up  more  complicated  weaves 
on  dobby  and  4  by  1  box  looms,  hand  weaving  (using  designs  of  simple  and  complex 
natm«),  dressing  warp  for  power  and  hand  looms,  beaming  it,  drawing  it  in,  reeding  it, 
placing  it  on  the  loom,  study  of  motions  on  the  loom  with  drawings  and  lectures. 

Carding  and  spinning. — ^More  practice  in  the  operation  of  the  machines,  drawings 
made  of  the  various  parts,  lectures. 


Designing. — Continuation  of  work  of  second  year,  embracing  honey-comb  weaves, 
dress  goods,  novelty  weaves,  weaves  with  an  extra  warp  and  filling,  figiu^d  dress 
goods,  and  double  cloth.  Jacquard  work,  description  of  the  Jacquard  machine,  simple 
types  of  machines,  making  Jacquard  designs. 

Fabric  analysis. — ^The  dissecting  of  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  weave,  counts 
of  yam  used,  per  cent  of  take-up  and  shrinkage,  ends  and  picks  per  inch,  total  ends  in 
warp,  width  in  reed,  etc.,  reproducing  cloths  from  samples. 

Weaving. — More  weaving  on  power  loom,  cloth  finishing  and  loom  fixing,  drawing 
motions,  recitations  and  lectures,  cloth  calculations. 

Carding  and  spinning. — ^Work  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  year  before,  but  taking  up 
calculations  and  also  work  in  changing  machines  from  one  number  hank  to  another, 
recitations  and  lectiu'es. 

Dyeing. — Experiments  in  dyeing  yam,  taking  up  the  various  dyestuffs,  their  mode 
of  application  to  the  fiber,  effects  of  developing,  after  treatment,  etc.  Also  doing  any 
dyeing  that  may  be  required  for  weaving  purposes. 

The  tabulated  course  of  study  in  this  department  is  as  follows  (in 
periods  per  week) : 


SBOOND  YEAR. 


THIRD  TBAB* 


nnST  YBAB. 


First  term: 

Designing  

Weaving  

Carding  and  spinning. 

Drawing  

Arithmetic  

Grammar  

Physics  

History  


Second  term: 


7 
4 

4 
6 
5 
6 


Designing, 
Weaving. . 


7 
4 
4 

6 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Carding  and  spinning. 

Drawing  

Arithmetic  


Grammar, 
Physics.. 
History.. 
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SECOND  TEAR. 


First  term: 


Designing   4 

Weaving   6 

Carding  and  spinning   6 

Drawing   6 

Rhetoric   5 

Algebra   5 

Chemistry   5 

Civics   5 


Second  term: 

Designing   4 

Weaving   8 

Carding  and  spinning   4 

Drawing   6 

Rhetoric   5 

Plane  geometry   5 

Chemistry   5 

History  of  western  Europe   5 


THIRD  TEAR. 


First  term: 

Designing   4 

Fabric  analysis   2 

Weaving   6 

Carding  and  spinning   6 

Dyeing   2 

Drawing   6 

Solid  geometry   5 

Physics   6 

History  of  western  Europe   5 

Chemistry   6 


Second  term: 

Designing   4 

Fabric  analysis   2 

Weaving   6 

Carding  and  spinning   6 

Dyeing —   2 

Drawing   6 

Trigonometry   5 

English  literature   5 

Economics   5 

Chemistry   6 


BUSINESS  TBAININa. 

In  the  business  training  department  the  three-year  course  (which 
is  open  to  both  boys  and  girls)  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  include: 
First,  the  academic  work  of  the  school;  second,  the  various  commer- 
cial subjects  found  in  the  courses  of  the  most  approved  of  the  modem 
commercial  schools;  third,  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping. 

In  the  typewriting  department  the  student  is  taught  to  use  the 
touch  method  (that  is,  operating  the  machine  without  looking  at 
the  keyboard),  and  is  given  work  in  writing  from  plain  print  copy, 
shorthand  notes,  and  dictation.  Speed,  accuracy,  neatness,  and 
form  of  work  are  stressed.  The  pupil  is  given  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  billing,  manifolding,  tabulating,  the  use  of  the  letter  press 
and  mimeograph,  and  cleaning,  adjusting,  and  oiling  the  various 
machines. 

The  first  year  of  the  course  in  shorthand  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  principles  and  to  dictation  work  in  business  letters.  For 
this  purpose  a  dictation  book  is  used  which  contains  systematically 
arranged  letters  of  all  the  business  man  is  engaged  in.  The  second 
year  is  devoted  to  expert  work  in  dictation  and  transcripts.  The 
pupil  is  required  to  report  and  transcribe  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  essays,  lectures,  and  sermons,  legal  and  court  matter.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  transcripts,  indexing  notes,  letter  filing, 
handling  business  correspondence,  and  general  office  usefulness. 
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The  textbook  used  in  bookkeeping  teaches  the  pupil  self-reliance 
and  develops  his  thinking  powers,  gradually  and  logically  develops 
the  principles  of  the  subject,  is  complete  in  instruction,  and  abounds 
in  illustrations.  The  writing  and  filing  of  commercial  papers  is 
fully  treated.  Single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping  is  thoroughly 
illustrated  and  explained.  The  first  year's  work  is  devoted  to  theory 
and  business  practice.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  journalizing, 
posting,  taking  trial  balances,  making  financial  statements,  and 
closing  the  ledger. 

The  second  year  is  devoted  to  actual  business  work,  where  the 
pupil  conducts  a  business  of  his  own,  trades  with  other  pupils,  does 
business  with  the  school  banks,  retail,  wholesale,  commission,  job- 
bing, and  freight  offices.  After  a  pupil  conducts  a  business  of  his 
own  for  some  time,  he  is  placed  in  the  various  offices  of  the  school, 
and  has  complete  charge  of  the  different  lines  of  work  until  he  becomes 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  office  work.  Pupils  in  the  business 
department  organize  and  dissolve  partnerships,  organize  joint-stock 
companies,  corporations,  and  banks  according  to  law,  elect  directors 
and  officers,  declare  dividends,  make  assessments,  etc. 

The  subject  of  spelling,  which  is  too  often  n^lected,  is  stressed 
in  this  department.  In  letter  writing  the  pupil  is  taught  to  properly 
construct,  arrange,  paragraph,  and  punctuate  a  letter;  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  on  the  best  forms  and  usages  of  business  and  social 
letters.  Penmanship  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
business  training  course,  a  legible  hand  being  a  business  asset  of 
value.  Instruction  in  commercial  arithmetic  and  rapid  calculation 
is  given;  while  through  the  study  of  commercial  law  the  pupil  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional, 
statute,  and  common  law,  with  the  general  law  pertaining  to  all 
forms  of  negotiable  and  nonnefrotiable  papers,  such  as  checks,  notes, 
receipts,  drafts,  liens,  leases,  deeds,  mortgages,  and  contracts,  and 
the  laws  of  bailment,  carriers,  partnerships,  insurance  associations, 
joint-stock  companies,  and  corporations.  The  pupil  is  made  familiar 
with  parliamentary  usage,  and  from  the  study  of  commercial  geogra- 
phy he  learns  something  of  the  source  of  supply,  process  of  manu- 
facture, cost  of  commodities,  and  of  the  world's  great  industries, 
including  farm  products  and  the  area  of  their  production,  mines  and 
their  location,  manufactures,  exports,  imports,  and  transportation 
facilities. 

The  equipment  of  the  business  training  department  is  up  to  date, 
having  in  addition  to  special  desks  made  for  this  particular  work  in 
the  shops  of  this  school,  well-regulated  freight,  retail,  and  whole- 
sale offices,  jobbing  houses,  and  banks,  all  using  books  similar  to 
those  used  in  like  concerns  in  the  city,  filing  cases,  comptometer, 
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adding  machines,  and  various  makes  of  standard  typewriters.  The 
value  of  the  equipment  of  this  department  is  $2,100. 
The  tabulated  course  of  study  is  as  follows  (in  periods  per  week) : 


Business  Coubsb. 


VIBST  TSAB. 


First  term: 

Arithmetic   6 

English  grammar  and  classics   5 

United  States  history   5 

Physics   5 

Spelling,  orthoepy,   and  ety- 
mology  5 

Rapid  calculation  (half  period).  5 

Penmanship   6 

Theory  bookkeeping   8 


Second  term: 

Arithmetic   5 

English  grammar  and  classics   5 

Algebra   5 

Physics   5 

Spelling,  orthoepy,  and  etymol- 
ogy  5 

Rai^d  calculation  (half  period)  5 
Theory  bookkeeping  and  busi- 

practice   8 


SECOND  TEAR. 


First  term 

Algebra   5 

Rhetoric  and  classics   5 

Civics   6 

Chemistry   5 

Commercial  geography   5 

Shorthand   3 

Typewriting   6 

Actual  business  bookkeeping   8 


Second  term: 

Plane  geometry   5 

Rhetoric  and  classics   5 

Chemistry   5 

European  history   5 

Typewriting   5 

Shorthand   3 

Actual  business  bookkeeping   8 


THIRD  TEAR. 


Second  term: 

Chemistry   5 

Trigonometry   5 

Economics  and  industrial  his- 
tory  5 

English  readings  and  literature. .  5 

Parliamentary  law   5 

Shorthand   3 

Letter  filing,  mimeograph  work, 
and  letterpress  (along  with 
other  work). 


First  term: 

Chemistry   5 

Phjrsics   5 

European  history   5 

Solid  geometry   5 

Commercial  law   5 

Shorthand   3 

Typewriting   5 

Business  customs  and  office  prac- 
tice, letter  filing,  and  mani- 
folding (abng  with  other 
work). 

Before  a  pupil  can  graduate,  he  must  not  only  complete  the  three- 
year  course  in  the  academic  subjects  and  trades  courses,  but  he 
must  take  a  position  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  his  graduation 
and  must  "make  good,"  so  to  speak,  under  ordinary  conunercial 
and  industrial  conditions.  Suitable  work  is  secured  for  the  pupils 
regardless  of  the  compensation,  and  reports  are  received  daily  on 
the  efficiency  of  their  labor. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  attendance  from  the  beginr 
ninfi:.   The  enrollment  four  years  ago  was  less  than  100,  while  at 
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present  it  is  156.  In  the  first  graduating  class  there  were  only  9 
members;  in  the  class  of  1912  there  were  20;  and  there  are  42  in 
the  class  to  be  graduated  next  July.  There  have  been,  to  date,  62 
graduates  and,  with  3  exceptions,  they  are  pursuing  Imes  of  work 
begun  in  this  school.  At  first  they  do  not  receive  high  salaries,  but 
promotion  has  been  rapid  and  certain.  The  class  of  20  last  year 
found  places  to  work  inmiediately  after  graduation  at  salaries  rang- 
ing from  $35  to  $50  per  month.  The  8  members  of  the  class  who 
were  graduated  four  years  ago  are  receiving  salaries  ranging  from  $75 
to  $125  per  month.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  not  one  of 
these  is  more  than  22  years  of  age.  The  combined  salaries  of  the 
last  class  to  graduate  would  maintain  the  school  for  the  present  year. 
The  value  of  the  training  in  this  school  is  not  represented  by  its 
graduates  only,  for  there  are  some  who  were  unable,  for  financial 
and  other  reasons,  to  complete  the  course  who  are  showing  in  their 
various  lines  of  work  the  eflFect  of  even  partial  training  in  this  school. 
The  average  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  about  $60  per  capita 
per  annum. 

After  all,  it  must  be  said  that  the  character  and  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  has  much  to  do  with  the  eflBciency  of  any  school.  A  cold, 
prescribed  course,  however  meritorious,  will  not  and  can  not  hold 
pupils;  but  with  a  course  that  in  itself  appeals  to  the  child,  the 
warm,  big-hearted  teacher  may  accomplish  results  far  in  excess  of 
the  teacher  who  proceeds  purely  along  mechanical  lines. 

EflFort  has  been  made  to  secure  teachers  for  this  school  who  have 
had  both  professional  training  and  experience  in  business  or  in  the 
industries.  Those  teachers  in  close  touch  with  practical  life  are  more 
likely  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  this  school.  It  is  essential 
to  success  that  those  who  are  to  work  in  the  school  should  beUeve  in 
it.  Besides,  no  one  is  entirely  qualified  to  give  instruction  and 
direction  in  the  industries  who  has  not  been  actually  employed  in 
them.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  them,  we  employ  teachers 
who  happily  combine  both  the  theoretical  and  practical;  that  is,  have 
had  scientific  training  and  practical  experience. 

The  principal  of  the  school,  who  is  also  the  head  of  the  business 
training  department,  was  graduated  from  a  normal  school,  has  had 
several  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  for  five  years  was  stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper,  accountant,  etc.;  he  also  spent  one  and  a  half 
years  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Frisco  Railroad. 

The  head  of  the  textile  department  was  graduated  from  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology  and  for  five  years  was  employed  in  different 
cotton  mills  of  his  State  as  paymaster,  assistant  superintendent,  etc. 

The  head  of  the  mechanic  arts  department  has  his  degree  from  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  was  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  dis- 
trict agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  of  this  State  before  his 
election  here. 
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The  department  of  home  economics  is  under  the  only  woman  in 
faculty.   She  received  her  special  training  at  Pratt  Institute  ai 
taught  several  years  in  New  York  State  before  coming  here. 

Tlie  teacher  of  science  and  mathematics  holds  his  degree  fra 
Brown  University,  and  besides  having  had  several  years'  experienn 
as  a  teacher  was  employed  for  some  time  in  the  dyeing  departmeii 
of  a  cotton  mill. 

Tlie  head  of  the  department  of  English  and  history  was  educated  « 
the  University  of  Georgia  and  Princeton  University.  Besides  hi 
three  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  was  in  the  real  estate  buainesi 
for  more  than  a  year. 

The  salary  of  a  teacher  of  this  school  is  $200  more  per  annum  that 
that  of  a  teacher  in  the  academic  high  school.  This  difference  if 
made  because  of  the  longer  school  year.  Teachers  do  not  object  to 
the  longer  school  year  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  salary. 

The  health  and  general  physical  condition  of  pupils  and  teachers  of 
this  school,  notwithstanding  the  long  school  day  and  long  school  year, 
are  as  fine  as  may  be  found  anywhere,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  change 
of  work  during  the  day  from  mental  to  manual  labor  and  to  the 
exercise  in  the  pure  open  air. 

The  attendance  at  the  traditional  high  school  has  not  been  mate- 
rially diminished  by  the  establishment  of  this  new  school.  The  work 
of  the  high  school  is  really  more  satisfactory  than  formerly,  for  only 
those  are  attending  this  school  who  choose  the  kind  of  education  that 
it  offers.  These  desire  to  learn  something  of  the  languages  rather 
than  to  take  one  of  the  trades  courses  offered  in  the  other  school. 
Pupils  who  are  preparing  to  take- classic  college  courses  usually  come 
here,  while  those  who  are  preparing  for  higher  technical  schools  or 
who  wish  to  learn  a  trade  along  with  their  regular  school  work  usually 
go  to  the  Industrial  High  School.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  at  the  Industrial  High  School  would  not  con- 
tinue beyond  the  grammar-school  grades  if  it  were  not  for  the  voca- 
tional courses  offered.  Indeed,  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  a  goodly  number  of  these  would  not  have  even  completed  the 
grammar-school  grades  without  such  incentive. 

The  vocational  courses  thus  far  introduced  in  this  school  were 
selected  to  mecft  local  conditions  and  needs.  There  is  now  a  strong 
demand  for  a  course  in  practical  electricity  and  also  one  in  agricul- 
ture. The  growing  demand  for  the  former  is  due  to  the  development 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  this  vicinity  of  greater  water  power  on 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  the  latter  because  of  increased  interest 
in  recent  years  in  intelligent  and  scientific  agriculture  in  this  section. 
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